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SOME  HINTS  FOR  LETTER-WRITING. 


Henry  A.  Ford. 


^HE  increasing  prominence  of  letter-writing  as  one  of  the 
simple  practical  arts  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
people,  the  higher  standards  of  excellence  in  this  branch 
which  are  coming  to  prevail  year  by  year,  and  the  new 
rules  to  be  found  in  the  books  and  new  usages  adopted  in  busi- 
ness, make  a  fresh  article  on  this  topic  occasionally  desirable. 
The  following  suggestions  are  understood  to  be  based  upon  the 
best  authorities  now  currently  received,  and  the  best  usage  ac- 
cepted in  social  and  business  circles.  They  have  been  prepared 
with  much  care,  and  I  think  may  be  safely  followed  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  modified  only  as  cultivated  taste  and  the  march  of 
improvement  may  prompt  change. 

I.     Buy  paper  and  envelopes  as  fine  and  heavy  as  you  can 
wcil  afford,  but  of  plain  white  or  bluish-white  only,  and  the 
paper  better  imruled  than  ruled,  if  you  can  learn,  as  you  should^ 
to  write  straight  and  at  regular  intervals  without  the  aid  of  lines. 
The  Government  stamped  envelopes  are  cheap,  extremely  con- 
venient, can  be  had  in  several  sizes,  and  with  your  name  or 
business  card  printed  upon  them,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  be  pur- 
chased at  €»nce.     All  envelopes,  in  business  at  least,  should 
have  the  card  of  the  writer  printed  upon  them,  that  they  may 
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be  returned  if  not  called  for  within  a  certain  time.    If  a  printed 
letter- head  is  used,  it  should  be  in  rather  small  type,  plain,  neat, 
and  correctly  spelled  and  punctuated  throughout.     Write  no 
letters  on  foolscap  or  legal  cap,  unless  a  very  long  one,  to  be 
enclosed  in  a  large-sized  (''official")  envelope.     Use  a  half- 
sheet*  whole  s|ieet,  or  several  half-sheets,  according  to  taste  or 
length  of  letter;  but  do  not  send  a  half-sheet  with  ragged  edge, 
nor  ever  less  than  a  half-sheet.    In  social  correspondence,  many 
still  do  not  think  it  quite  decorous  to  use  less  than  a  whole- 
sheet,  however  brief  the  letter.     Use,  in  general,  only  the 
blackest  of  black  ink.     Red  and  other  fancy  inks  are  not  con- 
sidered in  good  taste.     The  purple  and  violet  inks  will  fade  in 
a  few  years,  and  hence  should  not  be  used  for  official  corres- 
pondence or  for  love-letters,  unless,  in  the  latter  case,  the  writer 
wishes  to  avoid  the  possible  consequences  of  suit  for  breach  of 
promise!     Some  years  ago,  a  huge  mass  of  manuscript  in  the 
War  Department  at  Washington  had  to  be  recopied,  because 
originally  written  in  purple  or  violet;  and  the  Pension  Bureau 
and  agencies  now  invariably  return  papers  written  in  other  than 
black  ink. 

2.     The  first  written  line  of  a  business  letter  is  always  the 
date  line.     In  other  letters  it  may  be  placed  at  the  end,  after 
the  signature  and  on  the  left  of  the  page;  and  in  letters  for  the 
press  it  should  always  be  placed  there.     If  long,  it  may  be 
broken  into  two  lines,  the  names  of  place,  county,  and  State 
occupying  one  line,  and  the  particulars  of  date  another,  the  two 
being  connected  by  a  brace  on  the  right.     If  the  place  is  a 
country  neighborhood,   or  otherwise  somewhat  obscure,  the 
name  of  the  county  should  be  added,  for  a  reason  given  below, 
unless  no  answer  is  expected.    The  word  county  and  the  names, 
of  State  and  month,  may  and  generally  should  be  abbreviated. 
Some  care  is  necessary  here.     "  Jun.,"  if  used,  should  not  be 
written  so  as  to  be  mistaken  for  "Jan."    If  writing  in  Iowa,  be 
careful  not  to  date  your  letter  from  **Ia.,"  which  is  one  of  the 
authorized  abbreviations  for  Indiana  only;  and  if  writing  from 
the  latter  State,  don't  make  Ind.  look  like  Md.,  as  it  easily  may 
in  careless  writing.     Every  fairly-informed  person  should  knoinr 
well  the  tables  of  abbreviations  in  the  standard  dictionaries,  and 
conform  his  practice  thereto.     In  writing  from  a  well-known 
town  or  city  to  another  point  in  the  same  State,  especially  if  to 
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an  acquaintance,  the  name  of  State  and  county  may  be  omitted; 
and  in  familiar  notes  not  sent  away  from  the  place  its  name  may 
also  be  left  out.  In  these  the  name  of  the  day  of  date  is  gene* 
rally  given,  as  well  as  the  day  of  the  month.  In  writing  the 
latter,  the  best  usage  now  omits  x/,  dy  rd,  or  M,  after  the  num- 
ber. But  if  the  number  is  written  first,  it  is  better  to  add  the 
letters,  as,  ''20th  Nov.''  Short  date-forms  are  much  used  by 
business  men  nowadays;  as,  11I20,  '78;  11-20,  '78;  or  20-11, 
*78;"— all  alike  reading  *'Nov.  20,  1878."  The  proper  punctua- 
tion of  a  date-line  may  be  illustrated  thus:  Valparaiso,  Porter 
Co.,  Ind;,  Nov.  20,  1878. 

3.  Next  the  address  on  the  envelope  should  be  so  far  repeated 
in  the  letter  that,  in  case  of  the  mutilation  or  destruction  of  the 
former,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  latter  could  be  re-enclosed 
and  sent  forward.  If  copied  in  full,  it  should  generally  be  in 
two  lines,  unconnected  by  a  brace,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
second  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  beginning  of  the  other;  but 
very  rarely  in  three  lines.  In  familiar  correspondence,  or  where 
the  distance  to  be  traversed  is  short  or  particularly  safe,  the 
principal  address  may  be  omitted.  It  is  sometimes  given  at  the 
bottom  of  a  letter,  on  the  left.  Whether  at  the  beginning  or 
end,  it  should  invariably  be  closed  with  a  period. 

4.  The  subordinate  address  should  be,  usually.  Sir,  Dear 
Sir,  Miss  — i — ,  Madam,  Gentlemen  (never  **Gents")>  Ladies 
(or  Mesdames),  as  the  case  may  be.  Intimate  friends  may  be 
addressed  as  My  dear  Sir,  Dear  Madam,  My  dear  Madam,  etc. 
The  address  to  a  relative  or  very  near  friend  may  be  varied 
greatly,  at  discretion.  Persons  much  above  the  writer  in  offi- 
cial or  social  standing  may  be  fitly  addressed  as  Honored  (Hon.) 
Sir,  Esteemed  Sir,  and  the  like.  All  words  in  this  address  are 
to  be  capitalized,  except  the  connectives,  if  any,  and  adjectives 
not  at  the  beginning.  Avoid  the  abbreviation  Dr.  for  '•'  dear.'^ 
If  in  a  line  by  itself,  the  subordinate  address  may  be  followed 
by  a  conmia,  a  comma  and  dash,  or  a  dash  alone ;  if  in  the  first 
line  of  the  body  of  the  letter,  by  the  comma  and  dash.  A  more 
formal  and  dignified  style,  in  either  case,  uses  the  colon. 

5.  The  body  of  a  letter  should  be  written  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  from  the  left  edge  of  the  page,  for  convenience  in  binding, 
if  desired,  and  for  writing  any  additional  matter  that  cannot 
well  be  interlined.    Write,  in  general,  upon  only  one  side  of  the 
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paper,  unless  the  letter  is  long.  The  matter,  in  business  letters, 
should  be  as  brief  and  as  pointed  as  is  consistent  with  clear- 
ness. Abbreviations  are  allowed  in  them,  but  not  usually  (ex- 
cept names  of  months)  in  social  correspondence.  A  separate 
paragraph  should  be  taken  for  every  subject  Orders  for  any- 
thing may  better  be  on  a  separate  paper,  if  other  matter  is  included 
in  the  letter.  "Duns,"  of  course,  like  other  communications, 
should  be  couched  in  language  thoroughly  decorous  and  respect- 
ful :  they  are  liable  otherwise  to  be  treated  with  the  silent  con- 
tempt they  deserve.  Seldom  apologize  for  haste  in  writing,  bad 
penmanship,  poor  niaterials,  or  other  defects:  rather  avoid  the 
seeming  necessity  for  apology. 

6.  The  complimentary  close^  just  before  the  signature,  is  ex- 
ceedingly varied.  The  more  common  forms  are,  Yours  truly, 
Yours  respectfully.  Yours  respectfully  and  truly,  Yours  sincerely. 
Yours  cordially,  etc.  "Very"  may  be  used  to  intensify  each  of 
these,  and  in  all  cases  "yours"  may  come  in  at  the  end,  instead 
of  the  beginning,  or  may  sometimes  be  omitted  altogether. 
Friendship  and  affection  add  a  great  many  other  phrases  in  this 
place.  The  punctuation  should  be  as  indicated  above,  a  comma 
following  the  whole. 

7.  The  signature  should  be  neat  and  plain  in  every  part, 
without  egotistic  flourish  or  underscored  line.  A  lady  should 
sign  Miss  or  Mrs.,  which  may  be  enclosed  in  parentheses,  if 
thought  more  modest.  No  other  title  is  allowable,  except  that, 
in  a  strictly  official  letter,  the  official  designation  of  the  writer 
should  follow  his  name.  If  signing  for  another,  his  initials 
(sometimes  with  "per"  prefixed)  should  follow  just  below — or 
the  full  surname,  according  to  taste  or  the  instructions  of  the 
principal. 

8.  A  stamp  or  stamped  envelope  should  always  be  enclosed, 
when  the  business  is  not  clearly  of  mutual  concern,  and  an  an- 
swer is  expected.  The  envelope  may  better  not  be  directed  for 
return,  but  a  printed  return  envelope  can  be  used,  and  it  is 
often  well  to  enclose  one  when  a  stamp  is  not  demanded. 
Don't  stick  a  stamp  to  the  letter-sheet,  but  place  it  carefully  in 
the  corner  of  a  fold. 

9.  The  address  should  be  written  straight  and  lengthwise 
upon  the  envelope,  in  this  order:  i.  Name  of  the  person^  firm, 
or  company  addressed;  2,  Of  the  place;  3,  Of  the  county,  un- 
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less  the  town  or  city  i^  very  well  known  (this  is  specially  re- 
quested by  the  General  Post-office,  to  abridge  the  labor  of  em- 
ployes, and  render  transmission  more  speedy  and  certain) ; 
4,  Of  the  State,  which  it  is  safest  to  write  in  full.  The  name  of 
county  is  sometimes  written  in  oj  near  the  left  lower  corner.  In 
this  corner  should  also  be  written  '^Personal,"  if  the  matter  of 
the  letter  is  to  be  regarded  as  confidential,  or  is  special  to  the 
person  addressed.  Some  title  of  honor  or  respect  usually  ac- 
companies the  name.  The  best  taste  adopts  simply  Mr.,  in 
writing  to  men,  unless  the  recipient  is  commonly  known  as  Dr. , 
Prof.,  Capt,  Col.,  Hon.,  and  the  like.  Esq.  should  very  sel- 
dom be  used,  except  in  addressing  lawyers  or  magistrates. 
Never  follow  Mr.  or  other  prefix,  and  the  name,  with  Esq.,  or 

t 

prefix  Dr.,  if  any  title  with  D.  in  it  follows  the  name.  The 
writer  lately  received  a  communication  from  the  Principal  of  a 
graded  school  of  some  importance,  directed  to  "  Prof.  — .  — 

,  Esq."  I  Any  title  except  Dr.  or  Mr.,  however,  may  be 

followed  by  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  D.D.,  LL.  D.  (be  sure  to  get  these  L's 
right),  Ph.  D.,  and  the  rest.     Never  address  or  speak  or  write 

of  a  clergyman  as  Rev. :  if  his  initials  or  given  name  is 

not  known,  write  Rev.  Mr. .    The  stamp  or  stamps  should 

never  be  put  anywhere  but  on  the  right  upper  corner.  Letters 
of  introduction  or  recommendation  should  not  be  sealed. 

9.  The  arrangement  and  contents  of  letters  and  familiar 
notes,  invitations,  etc.,  as  also  of  business  documents^  with 
their  capitalization  and  punctuation,  should  be  carefully  studied, 
in  some  good  collection  of  forms. 

10.  Postal  cards  (post-card  is  the  better  English  term)  are 
quite  informal,  and  almost  independent  of  rules.  They  should 
never,  except  in  emergencies,  be  written  with  a  pencil.  Names 
and  dates  should  be  particularly  distinct  All  private  matters 
and  terms  of  endearment  (much  more  of  abuse)  should  be  sedu- 
lously excluded.  ''Duns"  and  invitations  should  rarely  be 
written  upon  them.  Write  nothing  but  the  necessary  address 
upon  the  face  of  the  card,  as  it  will  otherwise  be  subjected  to 
additional  postage. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.^  Nov.  20,  1878. 


He  that  lives  on  hope  will  die  fasting. 


JNDIANA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


READING  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES. 


/p  GEORGE    P.    BROWN. 

THE  foundation  for  correct  habits  of  reading  should  be  laid  in 
the  primary  schools.  The  error  to  be  avoided  from  the 
beginning  is  the  too  common  one  of  requiring  or  permitting 
children  to  name  letters  and  call  words  that  mean  nothing  to  them. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  your  readers  who  have  been  amiable 
enough  to  read  all  that  I  have  written  for  yoiu:  Journal,  will 
begin  to  think  that  my  harp  has  but  a  single  string.  The  bur- 
den of  every  paper  has  been  **  Teach  the  children  to  read  intel- 
ligently." I  should  feel  generously  paid  for  my  labor,  and  you, 
sir,  would  be  a  benefactor  to  your  race  if  we  could  make  all 
who  read  the  Journal  appreciate  the  length  and  the  breadth  and 
the  depth  of  this  injunction.  On  the  contrary  I  find,  in  even 
the  best  schools,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  that  teachers 
and  pupils  in  every  grade  are  mistaking  the  calling  of  words, 
for  reading.  And  I  am  told  by  examiners,  that  teachers  mani- 
fest great  inability  to  interpret  the  thought  of  the  printed  page. 

*'  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be." 

But  you  requested  me  to  write  a  paper  on  Reading  in  the 
Primary  Schools,  and  I  will  begin  by  presenting  briefly  the  three 
methods  of  teaching  children  in  the  lowest  grade. 

The  first  and  oldest  is 

THE   ALPHABET   METHOD. 

This  requires  that  the  child  first  learn  the  names  of  all  the 
letters.  He  is  next  to  be  practiced  in  spelling  by  letter  and  pro- 
nouncing monosyllables  of  two  letters,  then  of  three  letters, 
then  of  four;  then  words  of  two  syllables,  and  so  on.  The  ob- 
jection to  this  method  is  that  it  keeps  the  child  at  work  for  a 
long  time  upon  that  which  means  nothing  to  him.  There  is 
little  to  awaken  interest  and  thought  in  merely  learning  the 
names  of  letters,  and  still  less  in  the  senseless  b-a  ba,  b-e  be, 
b-i  bi,  f-l-a  fla,  f-l-e,  fie,  f-l-i  fii,  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
invented  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  children  from  the 
start  that  reading  is  simply  calling  words  that  mean  nothing. 

By  slow  degrees,  however,  the  pupil  incidentally  learns  to  as- 
sociate certain  sounds  with  the  names  of  the  letters,  so  that  by 
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spelling  the  word  by  letter  he  is  helped  to  the  pronunciation  of  it 
This^comes  through  much  toil  and  tribulation.  The  following 
dialogue  will  have  a  familiar  sound  to  many  of  your  readers : 

Tr.     Spell  this  word. 

Ch.     b-a. 

Tr.    What  does  that  spell? 

Ch.     Beeay. 

Tr.     No;  it  spells  ^tf.     Spell  the  next  word. 

Ch.    b-i. 

Tr.    Well,  what  does  that  spell? 

Ch.    bee-eye. 

Tr.     No;  it  spells  bi.     Spell  this  word. 

Ch.     f-l-a. 

Tr.     What  does  that  spell? 

Ch.     efelay. 

Tr.     No;  fla. 

And  so  on,  day  after  day,  until  the  child,  by  intuition  and  as- 
sociation of  sounds  that  have  some  slight  resemblance  to  each 
other,  is  able  to  see  some  relation  between  the  name  of  the  let- 
ters and  their  soimds,  which  Arves  as  a  very  rusty  key  for  the 
pronunciation  of  new  words. 

How  senseless  and  uninteresting  is  all  this  to  the  pupil,  and 
how  expensive  in  both  time  and  patience  I  The  child  gives  the 
teacher  a  hint  in  its  first  attempt  to  pronounce  b-a  that  he  ought 
to*make  use  of.  It  names  the  letters  b-a  and  says  that  they  spell 
hteay:  and  so  they  do.  It  pronounces  the  letters  f-l-a  and  calls 
the  word  efelay.  That  is,  it  makes  the  word  by  uniting  the 
sounds  uttered  in  naming  the  letters. 

Who  is  not  able  to  see  in  this  the  valuable  hint  that  it  is  the 
Simtid  rather  than  the  name  of  the  letter  that  ought  tb  be  learned. 
And  yet,  there  are  thousands  of  schools  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  in 
which  the  dialogue  given  above,  or  a  similar  one,  is  acted  over 
and  over  again,  every  day  in  the  week.  It  would  seem  that 
the  ghosts  of  these  murdered  hours  .would  haunt  these  teachers 
and  drive  them  into  better  methods,  or  out  of  the  profession. 

But  is  there,  nothing  good  in  the  old  Alphabet  method  by 
which  we  all  learned  to  read? 

The  skillful  and  conscientious  teacher  will  be  successful  with 
any  method,  but  there  is  little  in  the  Alphabet  method,  as  a 
method  of  teaching,  to  commend  it  to  favor.     The  most  that 
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can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  children  to  read 
by  it,  and  that  it  is  better  than  none. 

THE  PHONIC   METHOD. 

By  this  method  pupils  are  taught  that  the  letters][represent 
certain  sounds.  The  letter  a  is  not  first  known  to  the  child  by 
its  name,  ay^  but  by  its  short  sound,  &.  So  the  letter  /  is  known 
by  its  sound,  and  the  child  is  taught  to  form  these  two  sounds 
into  a  word  by  gradually  pronouncing  them  closer  together  until 
both  sounds  are  uttered  in  combination  and  at  a  single  impulse 
of  the  voice;  thus:  a  —  t,  a  -  - 1,  at.  Then  the  letter  c  is 
taught  as  representing  the  sound,  k;  and  in  a  similar  way  we 
make  the  word  cat;  thus :  c  —  at,  c  -  -  at,  c  -  at,  cat.  Then  the 
sound  r  is  taught  and,  the  word  rat  constructed.  Then  the 
sound  tn,  and  the  word  mat  is  the  result  of  the  combination  \ 
and  so  on. 

By  the  Phonic  method  the  word  is  learned  by  a  synthesis  of 
sounds,  as  in  the  Alphabet  method  it  is  learned  by  a  synthesis 
of  letters.  But  the  sound  method  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  letter  method  for  the  reason  that  it  permits  the  child  to  do 
what  he  naturally  inclines  to  do  when  taught  the  names  of  the 
letters;  viz.,  combine  the  sounds  which  he  makes  in  calling  the 
letters,  into  words.  Besides,  it  gives  the  pupil  the  key  by  which 
he  can  make  out  new  words.  Suppose  that  the  child  comes  to 
the  word  vat  which  he  has  never  seen.  He  has  already  learned 
the  sound  that  each  one  of  these  letters  represents,  by  using  it 
in  other  words.  But  the  combination  is  new  to  him.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  will  discover  what  the  word  is  without  any^ 
assistance  from  the  teacher,  by  simply  bringing  these  sounds 
near  together.  His  method  will  invariably  be,  v  —  at,  v  -  -  at, 
v-at,  vat,  and  he  will  be  quite  apt  to  ask,  "What  is  a  vat?" 

The  advantages  of  this  method  over  the  other  are  apparent 
to  every  one,  and  so  great  are  they,  that  many  able  teachers 
have  pronounced  it  the  method  of  all  methods.  Books  have 
been  prepared  based  upon  this  method,  and,  for  a  time,  it  was 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  instruction  in  Primary  Reading. 

But  it  has  its  disadvantages.  One  of  these  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  same  letter  represents  several  different  sounds. 
And  then,  again,  this  is  made  still  more  complicated  by  the 
number  of  ways  in  which  each  of  these  six  sounds  may  be  rep 
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sented.  The  long  sound  of  a  is  represented  in  twelve  different 
ways;  the  short  sound  in  four  ways;  the  sound  of  "a"  in 
"father,"  in  six  ways;  the  sound  of  **a"  in  "care"  in  six  ways; 
the  sound  of  "a"  in  '*ask"  in  one  way;  the  sound  of  **a"  in 
'*all"  in  eight  ways;  making  a  total  of  thirty-seven  ways.  The 
like  is  true  of  the  other  vowels.  From  this  one  must  conclude, 
as  experience  has  proved,  that  the  range  of  words  taught  to  the 
children  must  be  a  very  narrow  one,  from  which  a  la.ge  number 
of  the  ordinary  words  used  in  the  child's  talk  must  be-  excluded, 
or  else  the  child  will  be  led  into  inextricable  confusion  by  un» 
dertaking  to  learn  a  number  of  different  sounds  for  the  same 
letter,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  the  use  of  diacritical  marks. 
This  confusion  is  inevitable,  or  the  progress  of  the  pupil  dis- 
couragingly  slow. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  Phonic  method  is  wanting  because  of 
the  poverty  of  the  vocabulary  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  confu- 
sion caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  different  sounds 
for  the  same  letter,  and  the  consequent  early  introduction  of 
diacritical  marks  on  the  other. 

THE  WORD   METHOIV  f 

This  method  took  its  origin  from  a  course  of  reasoning  some- 
what like  the  following: 

The  child  learns  objects  first  as  wholes.  He  does  not  find 
head,  neck,  body,  legs,  and  tail  together  and  call  the  result 
"horse.''  He  first  sees  the  object  as  a  whole  and  asks  for  the 
same  of  it.  Chair,  to  him,  is  not  the  aggregation  0/  legs,  seat, 
hack,^etc.  It  is  one  object,  and  he  gives  no  thought  to  the 
parts  which  compose  it.  It  is  not  until  later  that  he  analyses 
it  into  its  parts. 

So  in  learning  to  read:  the  child  already  knows  the  object  catj 
and  he  knows  also  that  this  object  is  represented  by  the  picture 
of  the  cat.  When  he  sees  the  picture  he  thinks  cat.  This, 
then,  is  the  first  step  in  teaching  him  to  read.  He  reads  the 
picture.  The  next  step  is  to  show  him  that  the  wcrd  cat  means 
a  cat  also.  This  is  another  kind  of  pictiu-e  of  this  object  We 
call  it  a  word«  Then,  to  call  his  attention  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  letters,  the  teacher  goes  on  comparing  the  word  to  the 
picture,  showing  that  by  covering  up  the  head  of  the  cat  in  the 
picture  you  do  not  see  the  whole  of  the  picture;  so  by  covering 
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up  the  c  in  the  word  you  have  not  the  whole  word.  And  if  the 
head  was  put  between  the  body  and  the  tail  in  the  jjicture  it 
would  not  look  like  a  cat;  so  if  the  c  was  between  the  a  and  the 
/  it  would  not  be  the  word.  By  conversation  of  this  kind  the 
child  learns  the  word  as  a  whole.  A  few  words  thus  learned 
forms  the  bridge  by  which  the  pupil  passes  from  the  realm  of 
pictures,  objects,  and  spoken  language,  with  all  of  which  he  is 
familiar,  to  the  realm  of  printed  language;  and  every  word  thus 
learned  calls  up  in  his  mind  the  object  or  quality  of  which  it  is 
the  representative.  After  a  few  words  represf nting  objects  and 
their  qualities  are  learned  in  this  way  it  is  easy  to  add  to  these 
others  of  which  no  pictures  can  be  made;  such  as  tr,  this^  that^ 
and  the  like.  For  soon  the  only  association  which  the  child 
needs  to  enable  him  to  remember  the  word  is  the  sound  made 
in  speaking  it. 

The  strong  points  in  this  method  have  been  suggested  in  the 
description  of  it. 

It  enables  the  child  to  form  and  recognize  pictures  of  his 
ideas,  so  to  speak,  and  to  read  words  and  sentences  that  are 
perfectly  intelligible  to  him  when  spoken,  but  which  could  not 
be  read  by  him,  if  taught  by  either  of  the  other  methods,  until 
many  months  later.  In  other  words,  it  affords  a  large  range  of 
words,  whereby  t  great  vaf iety  can  be  given  to  the  reading  les- 
sons, and  an  interest  awakened  in  the  thought  of  what  is  read. 
It  is  eminently  adapted  to  teaching  the  child  to  read  intelligently, 
for  every  word  that  he  learns  must  be  associated  with  the  idea 
which  the  ^ord  represents.  Words  are  made  signs  of  ideas  to 
him,  and  he  reads  words  as  he  reads  pictures. 

But  the  word  method  fails  in  one  very  important  particular. 
It  gives  to  the  pupil  no  key  or  clue  by  which  he  can  make  his 
way  alone.  He  is  dependent  upon  some  one  else  for  every 
new  word  he  learns,  as  he  is  dependent  upon  some  one  else  for 
the  name  of  every  new  object  he  sees.  This  is  a  fatal  objection 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  this  method  in  teaching  children  to  read. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  thus  far  the  strong  points  and  the 
points  of  failure  in  the  different  methods  in  vogue  for  teaching 
small  children  to  read. 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  by  a  brief  statement  of  what  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  the  best  experience  thus  far. 

I.    The  Ward  Method  should  bp  used  exclusively  for  a  short 
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time  until  the  pupil  has  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  printed 
words  as  the  representatives  of  objects  and  of  the  spoken  words 
with  which  he  is  familiar.  He  should  learn  first  to  read  these 
words  in^hrases  and  then  in  sentences ;  ever  making  promi- 
nent the  natural  expression  of  the  thought 

2.7*  After  the  pupil  has  been  thus  introduced  into  the  realm 
of  printed  language,  and  has  seen  that  it  is  but  another  form  of 
picture  language,  he  should  be  led  to  analyze  some  of  these 
words  which  he  has  thus  learned  into  their  elementary  sounds, 
and  to  associate  the  sound  of  the  letter  with  its  form.  Words 
should  be  selected  at  first  that  have  the  same  sound  of  the  vowel; 
i  e.,  short  a^  short  ^,  etc. 

3.  After  the  sounds  of  a  few  letters  have  thus  been  learned, 
the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  use  this  knowledge  in  determining 
for  himself  new  words  that  are  found  in  his  lesson. 

4.  In  every  lesson  henceforth  the  phonic  and  the  word 
method  should  be  combined;  i.  e.,  some  words  should  be 
learned  as  wholes,  and  some  should  be  analyzed  into  their  ele- 
mentary sounds. 

By  this  combination  the  strong  points  of  each  method  are  re- 
tained and  the  points  of  failure  are  avoided.  By  slow  degrees 
new  sounds  are  introduced  and  the  pupil  is  able  to  determine 
for  himself  more  new  words,  but  he  is  still  learning  words  at 
sight  which  are  yet  too  difficult  for  him  to  analyze  into  their 
sounds.  By  and  by,  after  weeks  or  months  of  work  in  this  way, 
he  begins  to  see  that  the  same  letter  may  have  more  than  one 
sound  and  that  in  many  words  there  are  letters  that  have  no 
sound  at  all.  Now  he  is  ready  to  begin  the  use  of  diacritical 
marks,  for  he  has  gained  knowledge  and  strength  enough  to 
avoid  being,  confused  thereby.  These  diacritical  marks  are 
used  during  the  latter  half  the  year,  but  new  words  continue  to 
be  learned  sometimes  by  sound,  sometimes  by  sight 

5.  But  what  about  the  alphabet?  Well,  this  should  be  left 
to  take  care  of  itself  for  the  most  part.  The  names  of  the  let- 
ters are  of  no  use  except  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  refer- 
ring to  the  letters  and  in  oral  spelling.  But  this  knowledge  is 
valuable  for  these  purposes.  The  alphabet  can  be  learned  in- 
cidentally. The  teacher  in  speaking  of  a  letter  calls  it  by  name, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  pupils  catch  it  up  and  the  letters  are 
learned,  no  one  knows  how  or  when,  precisely. 
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6.  This  paper  would  be  incomplete  if  I  did  not  urge  the  im- 
portance of  the  use  of  the  slate  and  pencil.  From  the  first  day 
of  the  school  to  the  last,  use  should  be  found  for  them.  At 
first  the  words  may  be  printed,  but  very  soon  the  script  letters 
should  be  taught,  and  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  pupils 
should  be  able  to  write  any  word  they  read. 

7.  I  close  this  paper  with  a  suggestion  about  ruling  slates, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  some  one  else,  but  I  have  forgotten 
to  whom: 

Take  a  common  Gillott  pen  and  break  out  the  two  central 
points.  Two  points  will  be  left  which  will  serve  to  mark  the 
lines  on  the  slate  the  proper  distance  apart  for  the  small  letters. 
Then  obtain  a  ruler  twice  or  three  times  the  width  of  these 
points  and  you  have  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  proper 
ruling  of  the  slate,  and  will  avoid  the  permanent  injury  often 
done  to  the  slate  by  ruling  lines  too  deep. 


ARITHMETIC— METHODS. 
/r  John  M.  Bloss. 

THE  best  method  to  teach  any  subject  is  the  best  method  to 
study  that  subject.  A  method  for  the  study  of  any  subject 
which  does  not  involve  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  subject,  and  which  does  not  lead  the  student  to 
clearly  express  that  knowledge,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  must 
prove  a  failure. 

In  arithmetic,  the  ability  to  mechanically  obtain  an  answer  is 
worse  than  useless,  because  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  enervates  the 
reasoning  powers,  being  devoid  of  thought,  and  engenders  bad 
habits  in  the  study  of  all  other  branches. 

Pupils  shomld  be  made  to  understand  that  the  ''ri//  and  try 
method^^  is  abortive  of  good  results,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  their 
good  sense. 

In  teaching  arithmetic,  we  should  inculcate  such  methods  as 
will  secure  the  following  objects : 

1.  A  development  of  the  reasoning  powers  by  a  thorough 
analysis  of  every  step  involved. 

2.  A  method  by  which  the  pupil  will  be  compelled  to  study 
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the  meaning  of  the  problem  and  determine  for  himself  what  is 
given  and  what  is  required. 

3.  A  method  by  which  he  will  be  led  to  see  the  end  from  the 
begmmng^  or,  in  other  words,  to  know  the  successive  steps  which 
are  to  be  taken  before  beginning  the  solution. 

4.  Such  an  arrangement  of  the  work  upon  the  slate,  black- 
board, or  paper  that  the  successive  steps  may  be  intelligible  not 
only  to  the  teacher  but  to  ''the  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates." 

In  this,  and  other  articles  upon  the  subject  of  methods  in 
arithmetic,  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  deduce  methods  in  har- 
mony with  the  principles  indicated  above,  nor  is  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  method  given,  in  any  case,  is  believed  to  be  The 
Method,  but  only  a  method, 

STATEMENTS. 

No  pupil  is  prepared  to  solve  a  problem  who  does  not  under- 
stand what  the  hypothesis  of  the  problem  is,  and  what  deduc- 
tion is  to  be  made.  Hence,  from  either  reading  a  problem,  or 
hearing  it  read,  he  should  be  able  to  write  a  concise  statement 
of  its  meaning.  The  ability  to  do  this  must  be  acquired  before 
he  can  fully  appreciate  any  analysis  of  the  problem. 

1.  If  one  book  cost  30  cents,  how  much  will  5  books  cost? 

Statement.    \\'^\ ^o cents, 

(  5  books  — r ?  (how  many  cents) 

In  writing  statements^  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  make 
the  proper  abbreviation  for  all  words  which  have  a  regular  ab- 
breviated form,  and  for  all  others  the  first'  letter,  or  so  much 
of  the  word  as  will  suggest  the  remainder. 

2.  If  8  yards  of  cloth  cost  16  dollars,  how  much  will  12  yards 
cost? 

Statement.    |    ^  ^^^ ^'^'  .  ,.  ^  „      ., 

I  le  yd. ?  (how  many  dollars?) 

If  you  wish  to  show  the  steps  in  the  analysis,  make  the  state- 
ment thus ;  8  yd. $16, 

I  yd. ? 

12  yd. ? 

In  all  single  statements,  place  that  term  last  which  is  the  same 
in  kind  as  the  answer. 
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3.  If  8  yards  of  cloth  cost  $32,  how  mafiy  yards  will  $48 
buy? 

$32 8  yd. 

43 ? 

The  pupil  should  be  required  to  read  the  problem  from  the 
statement  made  before  beginning  the  solution. 

ANALYSIS.  ^-ONE  STEP. 

The  following  analysis  should  be  required  of  pupils  who  are 
studying  multiplication. 

1.  If  one  bushel  of  wheat  cost  75  cents,  how  much  will  S 
bushels  cost? 

I  bu. 75  ct 

8  bu. ? 

.     ,    .    1  Since  i  bu.  will  cost  75  ct. 
Analysis.  |      .      g  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ X8=6oo  ct. 

Remarks,  i.  The  auxiliary  wiU  is  used  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity  of  writing  costs  in  the  first  line  and  cost  in  the  second. 

2.  The  colon  placed  before  8  bu.  is  to  be  read  then. 

3.  In  multiplication,  only  a  concrete  number  can  be  multi- 
plied by  an  abstract,  or  an  abstract  by  an  abstract.  That  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact  may  be  shown  by  the  work  of  the  pupil^ 
the  mtdtiplier  should  always  be  placed  after  the  sign  of  multi- 
plication. 75  ct.X8  means  75  ct.  multiplied  by  8,  and  in  the 
analysis  should  be  read  8  times  75  ct.  The  form  8X75  ^^-y  '^^ 
8  times  75  ct,  is  considered  admissible  by  some  authors,  yet  it 
may  be  very  properly  read  8  multiplied  by  75  ct.,  which  is  an 
impossible  operation,  since  an  abstract  number  cannot  be  mul- 
tiplied by  a  concrete  number.  Hence,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  it 
is  best  to  use  that  form  which  cannot  be  improperly  interpreted. 

2.  If  one  barrel  of  flour  cost  6  dollars,  how  much  will  689 
barrels  cost? 

I  bbl.  $6, 
689  bbl. ? 

Since  i  bbl.  will  cost  $6, 
:  689  bbl.  will  cost  $6X689:s=$4i34. 

Solution — I.  689  No.  barrels,  2. 

$6  cost  of  I  bbl*  $6x689=$4i34. 

$4134  cost  of  689  bbh 
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Remark  A.  The  language  used  in  the  explanation  of  all  so- 
lutions should  be  the  same  as  that  tised  in  the  analysis  pre- 
ceding it 

The  following  analysis  should  be  required  of  pupils  stud3ring 
division : 

3.  If  8  yards  of  silk  cost  $14,  what  will  one  yard  cost? 

8  yd. $24, 

I  yd. ? 

Since  8  yd.  of  silk  will  cost  $24, 

:     I  yd.  of  silk  will  cost  ^  of  $24=$3. 

Pupils  studying  division  can  readily  comprehend  that  ^  of  a 
quantity  is  the  same  as  the  quantity  divided  by  8. 
Solution. — See  remark  A. 

I.  8)$24  cost  of  8  yd.  3.  $24 

2.  $24-i-8=$3.  —  =$3- 

$3  cost  of  I  yd.  '8 

ANALYSIS. — TWO  STEPS. 

4.  If  9  pounds  of  beef  cost  108  cents,  what  will  6  pounds 
cost? 

9  lb. 108  ct. 

lib. ? 

61b. ? 

(i)  Since  9  lb.  of  beef  will  cost  108  ct 

(2)  ;      lib.         "  "      ^of  io8ct=i2Ct.. 

(3)  6  lb.         '•  "      12  ctX6=72  ct 

In  this  analysis  the  first  line  is  the  hypothesis,  and  the  second 
is  the  conclusion;  the  second  being  determined  becomes  the 
hypothesis  from  which  the  third  is  determined.  Beginners 
should  repeat  the  second  line.  The  above  should  be  read  as  if 
written  thus: 

Siojce  9  lb.  of  beef  will  cost  108  ct 

:     I  lb*K        "  "        \  of  108  ct=i2  ct 

Since  I  lb.        *'  '*        12  ct 

:     61b.        "  *•        i2ctX6=72ct 

5.  If  5  gallons  of  wine  cost  $10,  what  will  9  gallons  cost? 

9  gal. ? 
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Since  5  gal.  of  wine  will  cost  $10. 

I  gal.         '*   •         '*        iof$io=$2 
6  gal.         *'  <<        $2x6=12. 

.'.  Since  5  gal.         '*  '*        $10 

6  gal.         **  "        $12. 

The  sign  ^  * .  is  to  be  read  therefore^  and  precedes  the  conclu- 
sion. 

6.     If  6  men  can  mow  a  field  in  20  days,  in  what  time  can  5 
men'do  it? 

6  m. 20  da. 

5  m- ? 

Since  6  m.  can  mow  a  field  in  20  da. 


:      I  m. 

<< 

<( 

20  da.X— 6120  da. 

:      5  m. 

li 

ti 

^  of  120  da.  =24  da. 

.  Since  6  m. 

a 

it 

20  da. 

:      5  m. 

€€ 

it 

24  da. 

Solution — See  remark  A, 

20  da.  time  6 

1  m. 

can  mow  it 

6 

5)120  da.  time  i  m 


((         (( 


24  da.  time  5  m.     **        ** 

7.    If  $32  will  pay  for  8  yards  of  cloth,  how  much  is  12  yards 

worth? 

8  yd. $32. 

12  yd. ? 

Since  8  yd,  of  cloth  will  cost  $32 
:      I  yd.         «*  '*      tof$32=$4. 

:    12  yd.         **  *'       $4Xi2=$48. 

.  • .  Since  8  yd.         ''  "      $32 

:    12  yd.         '*  "      $48. 

Solution  $32X12 c^g 

o 

The  principles  of  cancellation  should  be  taught  to  pupils  while 
studying  division.  The  explanation  of  the  above  solution  is  the 
same  as  analysis  of  it,  except  that  the  result  of  the  division,  $4, 
is  not  given  as  in  the  second  line. 

Remark  B.  The  solution  should  be  explained  as  follows: 
Since  8  yd.  will  cost  $32,  then  i  yd.  will  cost  ^  of  $32;  then 
12  yd.  will  cost  12  times  as  much  as  i  yd.,  which  is  $48. 


.1 
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8.    If  I  gal.  of  cider  cost  225  ct,  how  much  will  5  gal.  cost? 

If  gga.  cost  22^  ct.  then  one  gal,  will  cost  as  many  cents  c^  9 
gall,  is  contained  in  225  r/.,  which  is  25  ct.  Then  5  g.  will  cost 
5  times  25  r/.,  equal  to  125  ct. 

Remarks,  i.  It  is  assumed  to  be  true  that  9  gal.  cost  225  ct. 
Therefore  since  should  be  used  instead  of  if. 

2.  Gal.  is  the  proper  abbreviation  for  gallons;  not ga.,  g., 
nor  gall. 

3.  9  gal.  cannot  be  contained  in  225  ct.,  hence  the  deduction 
is  impossible. 

4.  The  above  analysis,  if  corrected,  does  not  show  to  the 
eye. the  successive  steps  as  well  as  the  previous  forms. 

Solution,  9)225  ct. 

25  ct. 
5 

125  ct. 

Explanation  (by  pupil). — 7  divide  my  22$  ct.  fy  9.  I  then 
multiply  MY  25  ct.  by  my  t^  gal.j  which  gives  me  125  ct. 

Remarks,  i.  The  explanation  gives  no  reason  for  the  work 
•  done,  and  hence  should  not  be  accepted.  2.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence in  the  problem  that  the  225  ct,  the  25  ct,  or  the  5  gal. 
belonged  to  the  pupil,  and  it  is  very  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  doing  this  work  gave  him  125  ct^  unless  he  is  a  fiatist. 


BOOKS  THE  TEACHER'S  SOLACE. 


Olivia  T.  Alderman. 


*'TTTouldst  thou  be  Achilles  or  Homer?"  asked  an  Athenian 
YV  of  his  son.  Quick  came  the  response  worthy  of  the 
crested  warrior  himself,  "Wouldst  thou  be  the  victor  in 
the  0l3rmpic  games  or  the  herald  who  proclaims  the  name  of 
the  victor?"  and  I  doubt  not  that  to  do,  to  act,  to  lead,  is  in- 
deed the  universal  instinct  of  youth,  and  that  only  when  matu- 
rity of  years  and  experience,  perhaps  also  of  sorrow,  has  taught 
the  supremacy  of  the  empire  of  thought,  is  the  decision  reversed 
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and  the  blind  Homer  crowned  lord  of  the  youthftd  hero  whose 
exploits  he  has  sung. 

A  fine  picture  was  it  of  the  dignity  of  science  and  the  royalty 
of  letters  when  Louis  Napoleon,  coveting  the  laurel  wreath,  the 
life  of  Caesar  in  his  hand,  knocked  in  vain  at  the  door  of  the 
French  Academy.  The  master  of  the  destiny  of  Europe,  he 
who  had  caused  kings  and  thrones  alike  to  fear  and  tremble, 
could  neither  abase  nor  terrify  the  judgment  of  those  scholarly 
men. 

But  not  of  the  supremacy  of  mind  or  the  glories  of  author- 
ship would  I  write,  but  rather  of  the  refuge  and  consolation 
found  in  literature  and  books,  and  something  of  the  exquisite 
pleasure  the  naturalist  and  the  poet  teach  us  to  find  in  the  com- 
mon things  of  life. 

Be  as  pretty  as  you  can,  little  girls, — smile,  dimple,  blush, 
and  flirt— coquetry  is  as  natural  and  innocent  to  youth  and 
beauty  as  is  the  love  song  of  the  bob-o-link.  Saucy  words  and 
merry  laughter  from  rosy  lips  are,  to  even  sages,  more  enchant- 
ing far  than  poetry  or  science.  Yes,  'tis  true  that  "  a  dog-rose 
blushing  to  a  brook"  is  not  prettier  or  sweeter  than  the  shy  love- 
liness of  a  rustic  belle.  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being,  and 
now  as  of  old  Venus,  not  Minerva,  wins  hearts.  Yet  culti- 
vated taste,  too,  has  its  charms,  and  when  youth  is  buried,  re- 
finement and  intelligence,  if  they  do  not  win  admiration,  are  to 
the  possessor  a  higher  pleasure,  a  deeper  satisfaction,  than  even 
the  memory  of  past  triumphs. 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  the  story  of  Locke's  "Hannah?" 
I  have  it  not  at  hand,  but  will  tell  it  you  in  simple  prose.  She 
was  the  pride  of  all  the  country  round,  perfect  in  form  and  fea- 
ture, exquisite  in  tints  of  pink  and  white,  an  artist's  inspiration. 
Many  lovers  a  wooing  came,  but  of  them  all  Abel  alone  was 
welcome.  Fair  as  a  flower  was  she  when  she  became  his  wife. 
The  wife  of  a  struggling  schoolmaster,  of  one  who  had  both  in- 
dustry and  genius.  Years  passed  on.  He  read,  studied,  thought, 
and  wrote.  She  swept,  baked,  cooked,  and  sewed.  They 
loved  each  other  dearly,  and  as  all  her  sacrifices  were  for  him, 
they  were  her  sweetest  pleasures.  Abel  is  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  his  native  state,  and  in  process  of  time  is  sent  to  Congress, 
where  his  good  sense  and  ample  culture  make  him  a  leader 
among  men,  his  eloquence  and  noble  bearing  a  hero  to  the 
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lovely^  elegant  ladies  he  meets  at  the  capital.  He,  honest  chris- 
tian gentleman  that  he  is,  is  not  untrue  to  his  faded  rustic  wife. 
He  is  ashamed  of  her;  that  is  all.  Yet  that  one  word f contains 
the  heart-breaking  tragedy  of  many  lives. 

Last  spring  I  visited  an  old  lady,  a  dear  old  grandmother,  one 
who  had  borne  brave  sons  and  fair  daughters,  for  whom  she  had 
toiled,  in  whose  pleasures  she  had  rejoiced,  and  for  whose  griefs 
she  had  sorrowed  and  wept.     I  paint  not  for  you  a  pitiful  story 
of  ungrateful  children  and  neglected  old  age.     "No  over  the 
hill  to  the  poor-house  here."    The  best  room  in  the  house  is 
grandmother's.     Her  children  have  surrounded  her  with  com- 
forts to  which  her  youth  was  a  stranger.     But  the  trembling, 
nervous  hands  no  longer  can  guide  the  swift  needle,  nor  can  her 
tottering  feet  bear  her  about  her  accustomed  avocations.     Her 
occupation  gone,  restless  and  uneasy,  she  who  has  lived  but  to 
toil,  not  toiled  that  she  and  others  might  enjoy  life,  wearies  the 
listener  with  endless  stories  of  the  number  for  whom  she  has 
cooked,  of  the  cloth  she  has  woven,  and  the  yarn  she  has  spun. 
Relieved  of  all  care,  her  chair  sways  to  and  fro,  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  constant  refrain,  "I  can't  find  work  enough  to 
keep  me  agoin."     Her  window  faces  west,  but  the  eyes  that 
have  been  trained  to  search  the  heavens  only  for  the  signs  of 
the  times  or  the  tokens  of  an  approaching  storm,  take  no  note 
of  all  the  gray  and  the  brown,  the  dim  blue,  the  shadow  purple, 
and  the  veiled  gold.     Well  knoweth  she  that  the  warm  rain 
maketh  the  com  grow,  but  her  daily  bread  being  secure  she 
knoweth  not  that  every  color  wet  is  twice  as  brilliant  as  when 
dry;  and  that  when  distances  are  obscured  by  mists  and  bright 
colors  vanish  from  the  sky  and  gleams  of  sunshine  from  the 
earth  that  the  grass  and  the  foliage  revive  their  perfect  green, 
and  that  every  sunburnt  rock  glows  into  an  agate. 

With  a  heart  full  of  sadness  and  the  despairing  thought,  must 
this  be  the  end  of  human  life,  I  turned  to  another  white-haired 
old  woman,  one  of  those  whom  God  hath  hidden  away  sweeUy 
to  surprise  us  the  last  day.  No  certain  income  is  hers,  but 
with  Thoreau  she  has  learned .  to  be  poor  without  a  hint  of 
squalor  or  inelegance.  Litde  rest  is  there  for  her  tired  hands  or 
weary  feet,  but  her  **mind  to  her  a  kingdom  is."  The  Bible 
and  Pope's  Homer  were  the  companions  of  her  childhood ;  his- 
tory, biography,  theology,  and  the  Bible  still  of  her  maturer 
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years.  She  speaks  good  English,  a  little  old-fashioned,  but 
quaint,  musical,  and  sweet.  She,  too,  was  facing  the  west,  and 
as  I  placed  my  hand  on  her  shoulder,  saying  something  about 
the  sunset  clouds,  deep  crimson  flame  colored,  golden,  quickly 
she  responded,  with  kindling  eye,  ''St.  John  in  the  Revelation,  a 
sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire/'  The  end  must  come,  but  till  it 
does  no  querulous  complaints  will  be  heard.  Her  hands  are 
toil-stained,  for  from  no  burden  of  life  has  she  shrunk,  but  living 
with  heroes,  the  companion  of  princes,  she  has  acquired  a  gen- 
tle dignity,  indeed  she  seems  a  daughter  of  royalty,  a  queen  in 
her  own  right. 

And  truly,  not  the  least  charm  of  literature  is  that  which 
springs  from  its  tender  sympathy  with  all  that  is  winsome  in  the 
lowly  life,  with  all  that  compasionates  the  sorrowing  and  is  brave 
in  self-sacrificing.  Poetry  can  never  sing  of  wealth  as  wealth, 
or  rank  as  rank,  but  of  them  only  when  hallowed  by  tenderness 
and  linked  with  charity.  No  strain  has  come  quivering  down 
through  the  heart  of  all  ages  like  the  ideal  beatitude,  ''  Happy 
the  poor,"  and  no  life  is  there  so  perfect  as  that  of  him  who 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  yet  carried  the  whole  world  in 
his  heart.  ' 

But  you  cannot  teach  genius.  No.  As  Ruskin  has  fitly  said, 
"Education  and  industry  can  do  much;  can  determine  whether 
the  apricot  shall  fall  a  green  bead,  blighted  by  an  east  wind,  shall 
be  trodden  under  foot,  or  whether  it  shall  expand  into  the  ten- 
der pride  and  sweet  brightness  of  golden  velvet ;  but  an  apricot 
out  of  a  currant,  a  great  man  out  of  a  small  one,  did  never  yet 
art  or  effort  make. 

Let  this  be  granted.  Nay,  more,  let  God  be  thanked  for  that 
which  can  be  taught  or  manufactured  loses  its  intrinsic  value. 
Let  us  love  and  worship  genius,  and  for  ourselves,  since  we  can 
attempt  no  higher  poem;  since  nature  has  withheld  from  us 
those  rarer  gifts,  without  which  industry  labors  in  vain  to  pro- 
duce immortal  eloquence  and  song,  let  us  go  to  our  books  for 
help  and  hope,  for  that  which  will  sweeten  our  daily  toil,  which 
will  never  oppress  as  a  burden  or  fail  as  a  resource. 

I  cannot  forbear  quoting  from  the  letter  of  Anaxagoras  to 

Aspasia : 

**You,  Pericles,  and  myself  have  a  world  of  our  own,  into 
which  no  Athenian  can  enter  without  our  permission.     Study, 
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philosophize,  write  poetry.  These  things  I  know  are  difficult 
when  there  is  a  noise  in  the  brain;  but  begin  and  the  noise 
ceases.  The  mind,  slow  in  its  ascent  at  first,  is  soon  above  the 
hearing  of  the  frogs  or  sight  of  the  brambles. 

Says  Macaulay  of  Warren  Hastings,  a  man  who  had  ruled  an 
extensive  and  populous  country,  had  sent  forth  armies  and  in 
his  high  place  had  so  borne  himself  that  all  had  feared  and  most 
had  loved  him,  when  after  that  wonderful  and  dramatic  impeach- 
ment he  had  left  the  halls  of  Parliament  a  ruined  man,  "He 
had  always  loved  books,  and  now  they  were  necessary  to  him.^^ 
And  again  of  Bacon,  the  mighty  thinker  who  had  put  his  trust 
in  princes  and  been  disappointed,  "Whatever  might  be  his  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  or  conjugal  discomforts,  those  noble  studies 
for  which  he  had  found  leisure  in  the  midst  of  professional 
drudgery  and  courtly  intrigue,  gave  to  this  last  stage  of  his  life  a 
dignity  beyond  what  power  or  titles  could  bestow."  In  the 
companionship  of  the  mighty  dead  he  forgot  the  treachery  of 
the  mighty  living. 

Though  not  from  books  alone  does  true  wisdom  grow,  though 
the  cloister  must  open  outward  to  the  world  and  upward  to 
heaven,  yet  in  truth  is  the  love  of  study  the  eternal  passion, 
and  "Books!  oh.  Books!  a  refuge  sure  are  ye."  A  pillow  soft 
to  the  wearied  heart,  ye  throb  to  the  touch  as  the  putee  of  a 
friend,  and  ye  bring  an  exquisite  sense  of  companionship  and 
peace. 

To  conclude  in  the  words  of  Ruskin,  words  so  sweet  they 
rob  the  Hybla  bees,  **To  watch  the  corn  grow  and  the  blossom 
set,  to  draw  hard  breaths  over  the  plowshare  or  the  spade,  to 
read,  to  think,  to  love,  to  hope,  to  pray,  these  are  the  things 
that  make  man  happy." 

Purdue  University. 


Sloth,  by  bringing  on  disease,  absolutely  shortens  life;  while 
laziness  travels  slowly  and  poverty  soon  overtakes  him. 

Drive  thy  business,  let  not  that  drive  thee.     We  can  make 
these  times  better  if  we  bestir  ourselves. 

Let  us  be  up  and  doing — and  doing  to  the  purpose. 
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ONE  MORE. 
( IVrUten  for  the  School  Journal,) 


By  Lee  O.  Harris. 


Tis  gone  at  last,  the  saddest  day 
Of  all  the  old  year's  varied  train. 

I  saw  it,  when  the  shadows  lay 
Aslant,  across  the  plain, 

Pass,  trembling,  through  the  gates  of  eve, — 
The  last — with  mournful  pace  and  slow. 

My  eyes  were  wet,  1  could  but  grieve 
To  see  the  exile  go. 

For'many  a  backward  glance  he  flung. 
As  one  who  quits  his  native  land, 

Till  evening's  gales  were  inward  swung 
By  twilight's  dusky  hand. 

And  now,  alone,  I  musing  sit 

Amid  the  silence  of  the  night. 
Across  the  floor  the  shadows  flit, 

In  ghostly  robes  bedight. 

The  old  clock  ticks  upon  the  wall 
Until  my  heart  is  faint  and  sore. 

For  in  my  soul  the  echoes  fall — 

** One  more!  Onemoie!  One  morel" 

*<One  more!"  Oh  flattering,  feeble  hand! 

And  all  thy  labor  yet  to  do ! 
*<  One  more !"  Oh  promise  writ  in  sand, 

And  lost  to  mind  and  view ! 

Yes,  one  year  more  has  stolen  by, 
Ere  I  had  heard  his  silent  tread. 

Yet  I  remember  well,  when  I 
Thought  Time  was  shod  with  lead. 

I  waited  then  his  slow  advance, 
Who  flies  to-day  on  wings  of  wind. 

And  led  the  hours  a  merry  dance. 
That  leave  me  now  behind.        , 

*<  One  more!"  which  entered  like  the  mom 
With  all  joy's  bright  and  rosy  train ! 

'*One  more!"  whose  hopes  were  Iris-bom, 
'Mid  sorrow's  bitter  rain. 

Tis  said,  with  flowers  beneath  his  feet, 
Time  always  speeds  unheeded  by. 
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Tis  strange  that  he  should  be  so  fleet, 
Where  thorns  and  brambles  lie. 

For,  mid  the  bowers  sweet  and  fair, 

Where  sated  pleasures  lie  asleep, 
There  stands  a  cold,  white  sepulcher, 

Where  memory  stops  to  weep. 

Yet  sweet  may  be  the  hopes  that  stand 

Beside  the  rosy  gates  of  dawn, 
As  those  which  twilight's  dusky  hand 

Closed  evening's  portals  on. 

Then  let  oblivion's  kindly  hand 

Bury  my  dead  hopes  from  my  view, 
That  I  may  not,  a  trembler,  stand 

Between  the  old  and  new. 

"One  more!  One  more!"  the  echoes  ring 
'*One  more !"     The  midnight  hour  is  here. 

'*The  king  is  dead — long  live  the  king !'' 
All  hail !  the  glad  New  Year ! 


CITY  AND  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  WORK  COMPARED.* 


W.  H.  Wn,EY,  Sup't  Terre  Haute  Schools. 


THE  teacher  himself  first  claims  our  attention.  The  city 
teacher  carries  out  the  instructions  of  his  superiors  more 
promptly  and  more  fully  than  the  country  teacher.  This  is  ex- 
pUined  by  the  fact  that  the  field  of  labor  of  the  former  is  located 
very  near  the  supervising  power  compared  with  that  of  the  lat- 
ter. If  the  city  teacher  fails  to  understand  any  part  of  his  work, 
or  if  he  is  disposed  to  slight  it  from  any  cause,  the  superintend- 
ent is  on  the  ground  to  give  advice  or  administer  reproof,  ac- 
cording to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  But  if  a  teacher  in  the 
rural  districts  misinterprets  the  meaning  of  the  instructions  of 
the  county  superintendent,  or  tries  to  evade  them,  the  mere 
matter  of  distance  works  against  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 
The  comparative  possible  influence  upon  the  community  is 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  country  teacher.     All  the  people  look  to 

*  Extract  from  an  address  to  the  County  Superintendents. 
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him;  all  know  him.     But  a  city  teacher  may  not  be  known  by 
the  parents  of  the  children  in  a  single  grade. 

The  manner  of  electing  teachers  in  cities  is  preferable  to  the 
exciting  and  personal  contests  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  After  election,  and  while  the  schools  are  in  progress, 
the  motives  to  faithful  work  are  about  equally  balanced. 

The  present  plan  of  licensing  teachers  gives  the  advantage  to 
those  from  the  country.  The  great  variety  of  work  demanded 
of  them  causes  a  constant  review  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
they  must  pass  an  examination  in  order  to  obtain  license,  while 
the  city  teachers  are  confined  to  certain  grades  including  only 
parts  of  the  legal  requirements.  These  selected  studies  must  be 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  neither  time  nor  strength, 
on  the  part  of  the  candidates,  to  fully  prepare  on  the  other 
branches. 

In  reference  to  grading  and  classification,  the  work  can  be 
done  about  as  well  in  the  country  as  in  the  city.  Let  the  city 
have  large  classes  and  few  grades  in  one  room,  and  the  country 
have  small  classes  and  a  large  number  of  grades  in  the  school 
Then,  give  the  small  classes  short  time  for  recitation,  and  vice 
versa.  This  plan  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  operation  in  the 
city  itself.  In  large  schools  there  is  one  grade  to  a  room,  while 
small  schools  sometimes  have  three  or  four  grades  in  the  same 
room.  The  work  to  be  done  is  modified  to  suit  the  different 
schools. 

The  comparative  promptness  with  which  pupils  are  furnished 
with  books  and  other  means  for  carrying  on  their  work,  is  greatly 
in  favor  of  the  city.  Instruction  is  given  more  systematically 
in  the  city  schools  than  it  is  in  the  country. 

The  promotion  of  pupils  from  grade  to  grade  and  the  manner 
of  their  final  withdrawal  from  school  are  more  carefully  looked 
after  in  the  city  than  in  the  country. 

Discipline  is,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  more  easy  in  the  coun- 
try than  in  the  city.  The  big  boys  of  the  country  are  more  dis- 
posed to  obey  and  spend  their  time  to  better  purpose  than  the 
large  boys  of  the  city.  The  outside  attractions  of  the  city  have 
an  unfavorable  influence  upon  pupils  not  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  faithfulness  to  study. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


CONCERNING  RENEWALS  OF  TEACHERS'  LICENSES. 


The  following  is  the  sabstance  of  an  opinion  given  by  this  Department  in 
response  to  an  official  inquiry : 

1.  A  county  superintendent  has  the  right  to  renew  a  teacher's  license  if 
the  applicant  has  previously  received  two  two-years*  licenses  in  the  same 
county. 

2.  He  may  also  legally  refuse  to  make  such  a  renewal. 

3.  Any  agreement  of  a  superintendent  to  renew  does  not  create  a  legal 
obligation  to  do  so.  If  he  promises  to  renew  a  license  this  promise,  not  being 
a  matter  of  legal  record,  cannot  be  construed  as  a  license.  Hence,  if  he  sub- 
sequently refuses  to  make  good  his  promise  the  teacher  cannot  claim  the 
promise  as  a  justification  for  commencing  school  without  a  license. 

4.  If  a  teacher  has  not  previously  received  two  two-years's  licenses  in  a 
particular  county,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  of  that  county 
to  renew  a  license  previously  granted,  or  to  extend  it  in  respect  to  time,  would 
be  an  attempt  to  do  an  illegal  thing.  Any  such  act  on  his  part  would  be 
void,  or,  at  least,  voidable. 

5.  If  a  superintendent  renews  a  license  for  a  person  entitled  to  a  renewal, 
soch  renewal  cannot  be  antedated,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  in  force  from  and 
after  date  only. 

Note  i. — It  has  been  decided  by  this  Department  that  if  a  teacher,  hold- 
ing a  valid  license,  commences  teaching  a  school,  and  the  license  expires 
shortly  after,  that  the  teacher  is  bound  to  procure  another  license  within  sixty 
days  from  the  dale  of  the  commencement  of  the  school. 

The  argument  on  this  subject  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the 
Journal. 

Note  2. — The  case  under  3  is  a  hypothecal  case  and  not  an  actual  one. 


CONCERNING  QUESTIONS  FOR  COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS. 


As  most  of  the  County  Superintendents  know,  the  questions  for  county  ex- 
aminations are  not  printed  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Superintendent. 
They  are  printed  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impracticable  to  read  proof.  Hence, 
typographic  errors  sometimes  appear  in  the  printed  lists.  They  are  generally 
quite  obvious,  and  they  probably  need  no  further  explanation. 

JAS.  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORIAL. 


"  Happy  New  Year,"  is  the  Journal's  greciing  to  each  and  eveiy  one  of  iB 
readen.  It  believn  that  teachers  ought  lo  be  happy,  and  that,  ai  a  clas<i,  Ibtj 
are  happy — happy  because  [bey  are  hard  at  work,  and  because  Ihey  feel  that 
that  work  ii  resulting  in  good,  Sui^etii/ul  tabor  is  the  only  key  lo  tnie  hap- 
piness. The  old  idea  thai  Heaven  is  simply  a  place  of  reU,  was  doablless  in- 
vented  by  ■  lazy  person.     Idle  people  are  never  happy. 

The  Journal,  then,  wishes  for  its  readers,  (l)  Plenty  of  work  lo  do; 
(a)  Ability  to  do  that  work  well;  (3)  Good  pay  for  Ihe  work  done.  The 
highest  good  as  well  as  Ihe  greatest  happiness  can  only  come  when  tabor  it 
appreciated  in  a  tangible  way.  These  three  wishes  synthetizcd  mean  "  Happy 
New  Year." 

The  Journal,  with  Ibis  number,  enters  upon  its  twenty-feurth  year,  and  feelt 
a  justifiable  pride  in  its  past  ichieireTnents.  It  extends  hearty  thanks  to  iu 
many  friends  for  support  and  encouragemenL  It  promiiea,  for  the  year  to 
come,  to  do  everything  in  its  power  lo  sorpass  the  work  of  any  past  year.  It 
is  iu  amUtion  to  be  lo  eveiy  live  teacher  a  nteitsily. 


EDUCATING  OUT  OF  '■  SPHERES." 

Not  a  little  is  being  said  now  about  educating  boyi  and  girls  out  of  their 
spheres.  It  is  stated  that  a  large  port  of  the  community  alwayt  must  labor 
with  their  hands  for  a  livelihood,  and  it  is  further  claimed  that  a  liberal  edu* 
cation  disqualifies  for  this  labor.  The  lirst  statement  is  doublless  correct.  It 
has  always  been  true,  and  in  ihe  very  nature  of  things  must  be  true  that  a 
large  majority  of  any  people  must  earn  a  living  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 
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But  the  second  claim  does  not  follow  as  a  necessity,  and  it  ought  not  to  follow 
at  all.  It  b  not  true  that  education  disqualifies  for  labor.  It  is  true  the  world 
aver  that  the  best  educated  people  are  the  most  industrious  people.  Intelli- 
geace  spurs  to  industry;  ignorance  breeds  idleness.  Our  poor  houses,  our 
alms  houses,  our  prisons,  exist  chiefly  for  the  ignorant.  But  while  it  is  true 
that  education  does  not  of  itself  disqualify  for  manual  labor,  it  is  true  very 
many  children  are  educated  out  of  their  *^  spheres"  by  having  instilled  into 
their  minds,  both  at  home  and  at  school,  false  ideas  of  life.  Children  are 
taught  that  manual  labor  is  not  respetable,  or  at  least  that  it  is  not  as  respect- 
able as  official  or  professional  labor.  Farmers  give  their  sons  a  liberal  educa- 
tion not  that  they  may  become  highly  intelligent  and  scientific  farmers,  but 
that  they  may  become  lawyers,  physicians,  preachers.  Mechanics  send  their 
SODS  to  college  not  that  they  may  become  master  mechanics,  but  that  they  may 
be  able  to  make  a  living  without  work.  Girls  are  sent  to  the  high  school  and 
the  collie  not  that  by  the  increased  intelligence  they  may  be  better  able  to 
do  the  work  of  life  devolving  upon  them,  but  that  they  may  ^  appear"  to  better 
advantage  in  society.  Everywhere  boys  and  girls  are  urged  to  study  and  to 
be  honest,  not  that  they  may  be  better  prepared  to  do  the  ordinary  work  that 
is  certain  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  of  them,  but  that  they  may  be  prepared  to 
fill  some  high  position  of  honor.  An  address  to  school  children  would  not  be 
complete  if  it  did  not  contain  something  like  the  following :  *'  You  must  use 
every  moment  of  your  time  to  the  best  advantage.  Remember  that  in  a  few 
years  you  will  be  men  and  women,  and  will  be  called  upon  to  fill  all  the  re- 
sponsible places  in  society.  From  among  these  boys  and  other  boys  now  in 
school,  will  come  our  lawyers,  doctors,  and  preachers ;  from  among  them  will 
the  people  choose  iheir  county  officers  and  their  legislators.  And  who  knows 
but  that  I  am  now  talking  to  a  future  governor,  or  congressman,  or  even 
president  of  the  United  States.  Lincoln,  you  remember,  was  once  a  poor, 
ragged  little  farmer  boy.  And  who  knows  what  ornaments  to  society  these 
girls  may  become  if  they  will  only  be  industrious  and  get  a  good  education." 

Every  reader  of  the  Journal  has  heard  many  and  mai\y  a  time  speeches  to 
schools  that  sounded  very  much  like  the  above;  made  not  by  teachers  al- 
ways, but  by  preachers,  school  officers,  and  patrons  who  have  been  unfortu- 
nately called  upon  to  make  ^a  few  remarks." 

A  little  boy  was  recently  urged  to  be  diligent  since  he  might  sometime  be 
president  of  the  United  States.  He  answered  that  John  Smith's  father  had 
told  him  that  he  w&s  to  be  president,  and  that  James  Brown's  father  had  said 
that  he  was  to  be  president,  and  that  the  teacher  told  all  the  boys  the  same 
thing,  so  if  all  the  boys  were  to  be  presidents  he  didn't  want  to  be.  Sensible 
boy. 

Such  speeches  and  such  sentiments  have  blasted  many  a  life.  Boys  and 
girls  have  been  made  to  believe  that  if  they  would  only  persevere  and  get  an 
education  they  would  thereby  be  removed  beyond  the  necessity  of  doing  ordi- 
nary work,  and  when  they  find,  as  most  of  them  must  find,  that  the  promised 
tasy  times  and  high  places  do  not  come,  they  become  despondent,  and  life 
becomes  a  burden  to  them.    The  places  they  can  secure  they  reject  or  ace  e 
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with  reluctance,  while  the 'places  they  seek  are  shat  against  them,  and  thus 
their  lives  are  soared  if  they  do  not  prove  complete  failures. 

The  sentiment  to  be  inculcated  at  home  and  in  school  is  that  all  necessaiy 
labor  is  honorable;  that  it  is  as  honorable  to  faim  or  to  build  houses  as  it  is 
to  clerk,  or  to  practice  medicine,  or  to  plead  law;  that  the  dishonor  lies  in 
doing  wook  poorly.  Boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  early,  and  have  it  im- 
pressed upon  them  later,  that  most  of  them  must  make  their  living  by  manual 
labor,  and  that  their  education  is  to  help  them  to  do  their  work  better. 
They  should  also  be  taught  that  every'  girl  as  well  as  every  boy  should  learn 
a  trade  or  be  qualified  in  some  way  to  be  self-supporting.  They  should  leain 
that  it^is  an  honor  to  work,  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  live  in  idleness,  however 
wealthy.  Girls  should  grow  up  with  the  idea  that  it  is  disgraceful  for  them 
to  be  dependent  even  upon  their  fathers,  when  they  can  earn  their  own  living. 

The  general  inculcation  of  these  sentiments  in  our  homes  and  in  oui-  scho<^ 
is  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  tramp  question^  * 


GREEK  FRATERNITIES  AND  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 


Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  have  doubtless  seen  references  to  the 
late  "  unpleasantness"  in  Purdue  University  with  reference  to  the  organization 
of  Greek  societies  in  the  institution. 

Purdue  being  strictly  a  scientific  and  agricultural  school,  the  board  of  trus- 
tees and  the  faculty  decided  that  Greek  societies  would  not  be  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  institution,  and  passed  a  rule  forbidding  the  organiza* 
tion  of  such  societies.  Under  the  rule  the  faculty  refused  to  allow  the  organi- 
zation of  a  society  last  fall,  and  out  of  this  the  trouble  grew.  The  outside 
influence  seems  to  have  added  much  to  the  difficulty. 

Not  being  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Chi  fraternity,  we  cannot  decide  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  college  authorities,  but  from  our  standpoint  it  seems  reason- 
able that  they  should  be  left  free  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  in  their 
wisdom  seems  best  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  fraternity  at  Indianapolis,  calling  in  question  President  White's 
honor  and  fair  dealing  in  this  matter,  were  highly  unjust  and  inexcusable. 
Dr.  White  has  most  fully  vindicated  himself  from  all  the  charges  made.  He, 
in  common  with  other  people,  should  be  allowed  to  hold  and  express  hia 
opinion  upon  such  questions  without  having  his  motives  impugned. 

In  the  interest  of  fair  play,  we  give  President  White's  special  report  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  at  a  recent  meeting.     He  says : 

Permit  me,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty,  to  submit  the  following  explanation  of 
the  rule  looking  to  the  freedom  of  Purdue  University  from  the  influences  of 
the  so-called  Greek  fraternities: 

The  membership  of  these  fraternities  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  classical 
colleges,  and  they  represent  the  classical  and  professional  spirit.  It  is  onr 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  multiplication  of  these  fraternities  in  Purdue  Uni- 
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venity  would  seriously  interfere  with  its  success  as  a  scientific,  technical,  and 
agricnltnral  school. 

These  fraternities  represent  another  system  of  education,  and  they  are  con- 
trolled by  another  spirit.  The  chapters  in  Purdue  would  necessarily  be  n 
close  alliance  and  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  chapters  in  the  classical 
colleges,  and  the  culture  and  spirit  which  they  represent  would  antagonize  the 
training  and  purpose  of  Purdue.  We  desire  to  imbue  our  students  with  the 
scientific  and  industrial  spirit — to  create  in  them  a  love  of  science,  a  respect 
for  labor,  and  an  earnest  purpose  to  advance  the  great  industries  of  the  State. 
To  this  eftd  the  societies  in  Purdue  must  represent  the  scientific  and  industrial 
s]fstem,  and  they  must  be  pervaded  by  the  industrial  spirit.  No  school  of  ap- 
plied science  can  prosper  if  secretly  sapped  by  the  adverse  influence  of  the 
classical  system. 

The  Faculty  of  Purdue  is  actuated  by  no  hostility  to  the  Greek  fraternities. 
We  simply  believe  that  they  have  no  proper  p\^ce  here.  We  cheerfully  con- 
cede to  them  the  occupancy  of  the  large  field  presented  by  the  numerous  clas- 
licftl  colleges  of  the  country,  where  they  now  have  their  seat  and  life.  It 
these  fraternities  are  an  aid  to  these  institutions,  they  have  the  advantage  of 
sach  assistance.  All  that  Purdue  asks  is,  that  it  be  permitted  to  do  the  great 
woik  intrusted  to  it  in  its  own  way  and  without  the  interference  of  the  clas- 
sicsl  system.  The  rule  of  the  University  was  made  in  the  interest  of  indus- 
trial  education, 

yft  also  desire  to  say  that  we  are  not  unfriendly  to  the  classical  system  of 
education.  We  do  not  sympathize  with  those  who  denounce  it  as  **  effete," 
"useless,"  etc.  We  do  not  evjn  claim  that  tne  education  proposed  at  Purdue 
is  of  higher  value  to  society  than  that  afforded  by  the  classical  institutions. 
We  simply  claim  that  it  sustains  a  more  direct  relation  to  the  industrial  inte- 
rests of  the  State,  and  that  it  possesses  great  practical  value.  The  classical 
system  has  one  aim,  and  the  industrial  has  another.  Both  classes  of  institu- 
tions  are  dcnng  a  great  and  much  needed  work,  and  we  rejoice  in  their  pros- 
perity. We  could  enter  heartily  upon  the  task  of  building  up  an  institution 
devoted  to  classical  and  literary  culture,  but  we  are  intrusted  with  a  different 
and  much  more  difficult  duty.  We  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of  shaping 
sod  giving  efficiency  to  an  institution  whose  chief  aim  is  the  promotion  of 
the  great  industrial  interests  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  we  propose  to  dis- 
charge this  duty  with  unwavering  fidelity.  We  shall  do  aU  that  lies  in  our 
power  to  make  Purdue  University  an  acknowledged  success  as  a  scientific  and 
industrial  institution.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Dec.  10,  1878.  E.  E.  White,  President. 
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If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post  office 
as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 
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Special  Offer. — Any  one  sending  'us  two  names  for  the 
Journal  at  regular  price,  $1.50  each;  or  four  names  at  club 
rates,  $1.35  each,  between  this  and  Feb.  i,  1879,  ^"^  receive  in 
return  the  Schoo)  Journal  Map  of  Indiana.  See  description  of 
this  Map  in  Business  column. 


INDIANA'S  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


]  State  Superintendent  Smart,  in  his  biennial  report  to  the  Legislature  will 

classify  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  State,  so  as  to  show  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  schools  in  cities,  incorporated  towns  and  villages  throughout 
the  State,  and  the  somewhat  remarkable  conclusion  is  reached  that  five-sev- 
enths of  the  children  are  taught  in  the  country  schools.     The  relative  figures 
are  as  follows :  In  the  thirty-seven  cities  there  are,  according  to  the  enumera* 
tion  of  1878,  a  total  of  130,192  children  ;  in  210  incorporated  towns  there 
are  61,895  children,  and  in  the  balance  of  the  State,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
country  and  smaller  villages,  the  number  of  children  is  507,066.     The  main 
fact  which  is  intended  to  be  impressed  upon  the  law-makers  by  these  figures  is 
that  only  two  out  of  every  seven  children  in  the  State  are  taught  in  the  schools 
of  the  cities  and  incorporated  towns ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  efficiency  of  the 
\     village  and  country  schools  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  and  de- 
serving of  most  careful  consideration. 
\       The  condition  of  the  school  fund  will  also  be  treated  in  detail  in  the  report. 
The  fund  has  gradually  increased  until  it  has  reached  #8,984,455,55,  and  in- 
cluding additions  made  since  June  i,  the  date  of  the  latest  returns,  the  total  is 
probably  not  less  than  #9,000,000,    The  increase  during  the  current  year  was 
I  over  60,000.     The  per  capita  in  1862  was  $13.61;  during  the  succeeding  six 
\  years  it  was  increased,  until  in  1868  the  per  capita  was  #13.93.     That  was  the 
\highest  ever  reached,  as  since  that  time  the  increase  of  population  has  been 
jgreater  than  the  additions  to  the  fund,  and  the  per  capita  now  stands  at  #12.85, 
/a  gradual  decrease  having  taken  place  for  the  last  ten  years. 


Eligibility  of  Trustees. — The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  township 
trustees  elected  in  1874  and  again  in  1876,  were  not  eligible  in  the  spring  of 
1878.  It  holds  that  the  Legislature,  in  shortening  the  last  term,  left  it  still  a 
term  to  be  counted,  and  that  a  trustee  having  served  two  consecutive  terms 
cannot  legally  hold  a  third. 

The  attorney  general  has  ruled  that  all  trustees  having  been  thus  illegally 
elected  to  the  third  term  are  de  facto  trustees,  and  that  their  official  acts  are 
valid  and  will  so  continue  to  be  unless  their  places  are  contested  by  their  com- 
petitors, and  the  courts  decide  otherwise.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  few 
contests. 
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A  Nice  Distinction. — ^The  Stale  Superintendent  has  decided  that  the  act 
of  a  township  trustee  in  refusing  to  adjust  the  surplus  dog  tax  is  not  subject  to 
q)peal  to  the  county  superintendent,  for  the  reason  that  an  act  performed  by 
the  trustee  of  a  civil  township  as  such,  although  it  may  have  some  reference 
to  the  public  schools,  is  not  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent| 
bat  only  when  the  act  is  performed  in  his  capacity  as  school  trustee. 


THE  LEGISLATURE  AND  EDUCATION. 


The  Legislature  will  convene  early  in  January,  and  ere  the  February  Jour- 
nal can  reach  its  readers,  if  we  may  judge  from  past  experience,  a  deluge  of 
bills  will  have  been  introduced,  making  changes  in  the  school  law.  In  the  reg- 
ular session  of  the  last  Legislature  there  were  introduced,  if  our  memory  serves 
ns  correctly,  sixty-three  bills  proposing  changes  in  the  school  law,  an  average 
of  one  a  day,  and  it  was  not  a  very  good  session  for  school-law  Bills,  either. 
If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  the  average  legislator  knows  all  about,  it  is 
"schools." 

That  our  present  school  law  could  be  improved  in  some  minor  particulars 
all  will  agree ;  but  that  it  wise  to  keep  continually  tinkering  at  it  no  thought- 
ful person  believes.  The  Indiana  school  law,  as  a  whole,  is  an  excellent  one; 
sot  one  of  its  adjoining  states  can  boast  of  one  so  good.  What  is  most  needed 
now  is  that  the  laws  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are  till  they  have  been 
tested'thoroughly,  and  thus  give  teachers,  superintendents,  and  school  officers 
a  chance  to  do  some  faithful  work  under  a  system  that  has  only  been  cleverly 
inaugurated. 

Indiana,  in  past  years,  has  enjoyed  (?)  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  illite- 
rate of  the  northern  states,  and  has  only  within  a  few  years  attained  a  standing 
educationally  which  was  at  all  respectable.  Then,  for  the  sake  of  the  repu- 
tation of  the  state,  let  no  backward  step  be  taken.  Indiana  cannot  afford  to 
be  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  abolish  its  State  University  or  Normal  School, 
cripple  its  high  schools,  or  reduce  its  general  school  tax.  It  should  practice 
economy,  but  it  does  not  dare  to  economize  its  general  intelligence. 


Temperance. — ^This  country  is  spending  between  6,000,000  and  $7,000,000 
annually  for  intoxicating  drinks,  and  about  as  much  more  as  a  result  of  their 
use,  and  yet  people  complain  of  hard  times  and  insist  that  the  school  tax  shall 
be  cut  down  as  a  source  of  relief.  It  is  remarkable  to  know  how  many  people 
there  are  in  the  world  who  are  willing  to  starve  their  brains  for  the  sake  of 
gorging  their  stomachs. 


In  the  estimation  of  the  editor,  he  has  not,  in  the  seventeen  years  he  has 
been  acquainted  with  the  Journal,  known  a  number  to  excel  the  present  in 
variety  and  character  of  matter.  He  calls  special  attention  to  every  article 
and  to  each  department,     Every  page  will  repay  a  careful  reading. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  NOVEMBER,  1878. 

Writing — Specimen  of  Penmanship, 

This  entire  exercise  is  to  be  written  in  Ink,  and  marked  as  a  Specimen  in 

Writing.  50 

1.  Write  the  following,  carefully,  in  your  ordinary  hand-writing :  "  The 
veil  that  covers  from  our  sight  the  events  of  coming  years,  is  a  veil  woven  by 
the  hand  of  Mercy.  10 

2.  Write  the  word  "reviews,"  and  give  two  "cautions"  as  to  the  peculiar 
formation  of  any  of  the  letters  in  it. 

3.  Write  the  words  Play,  Depth,  Spencer,  Black,  Muzzle,  beginning  each 
with  a  capital.  to 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  forearm  movement,  and  when  should  it  be  taught 
or  attempted  ?  10 

5.  Give  the  six  principles  used  in  the  formation  of  the  small  letters.        10 

Orthography. — i.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  letter  and  an  ele- 
mentary sound?  10 

2.  (a)  How  many  and  what  elementary  sounds  docs  a  represent? 

(b)  Represent  each  sound  by  the  proper  mark.  2  pts.,  a=6 ;  b=4. 

3.  (a)  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  diphthong  and  a  diagraph? 

(b)  Give  examples.  2  pts.,  a«»6;  b=4. 

4.  (a)  How  many  and  what  sounds  has  M? 

(b)  Give  examples.  2  pts.,  a=6;  b=4. 

5.  How  many  and  what  sounds  compose  the  words  write^  heir,  though 
foreign,  and  eight f  (Write  each  word  phonically  with  proper  diacritical  mark.) 

Spell  ten  words  pronounced  by  superintendent.  5  for  each  word. 

Note. — Superintendent  should  pronounce  ten  words  to  the  applicant,  who 
should  be  required  to  write  them  upon  paper. 
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Reading. 

'*  Better  than  grandeur,  better  than  gold, 
1      Than  rank  or  titles  a  hundred  fold, 
/      Is  a  healthful  body,  a  mind  at  ease, 

And  simple  pleasures  that  always  please. 
\      A  heart  that  can  feel  for  a  neighbor's  woe, 
\      And  share  in  his  joy  with  a  friendly  glow, 
I     With  sympathies  large  enough  to  infold. 

All  men  as  brothers,  is  better  than  gold." 

1.  What  words  in  the  above  selection  would  you  require  pupils  to  spell  t 
What  should  determine  your  choice?  2  pts^  5  each. 

2.  What  directions  would  you  give  pupils  for  the  study  of  the  following 
words;  i,  grandeur;  2,  better;  3,  a  (in  the  second  line);  4,  pleasures;  5,  al- 
ways; 6,  neighbors;  7,  share;  8,  joy;  9,  enough;  10,  sympathies? 

10  pts.,  I  each. 

3.  Tell  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  words  numbered  in  the  second  ques- 
tion. 10  pts.,  I  each. 

4.  Tell  what  words  in  each  line  of  the  selection  you  would  group  together 
ind  speak  as  expressing  one  complex  idea.  ^ 

5.  What  moral  lessons  can  be  developed  from  the  above  quotation  ? 

Note. — The  applicant  should  be  required  to  read  a  selection  from  a  book : 
be  should  then  be  marked  upon  his  reading  from  one  to  fifty,  according  to  the 
value  placed  upon  the  performance  by  the  superintendent. 

AuTHiCEi'ic. — I.  Define  scale  as  used  in  arithmetic.  What  is  the  decimal 
scale?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  How  many  times  will  the  contents  of  two  pails,  holding  respectively 
5)^  and  lyi  quarts,  have  to  be  poured  into  a  hogshead  holding  254^  quarts, 
to  fill  it?  9  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

3.  If  by  selling  a  house  for  $12,500,  a  builder  gains  25  per  cent,  what  per 
ctnt  would  he  have  gained  or  lost  by  selling  it  for  ^9000?        Proc.  6;  ans.  4. 

4.  (a)  Upon  what  does  the  value  of  a  fraction  depend? 

(b)  In  what  way  may  you  increase  the  value  of  a  fraction  ? 

(c)  Illustrate  each  way.  a=3;  b=3;  0=4. 

5.  What  is  the  area  of  the  smayest  square  lot  that  can  be  enclosed  by 
boards  5  feet  3  inches,  10  feet  6  inches,  or  15  feet  9  inches  in  length,  without 
catting  the  boards?  Proc.  6;  ans.  4. 

6k  Find  the  interest  of  ^5,460  at  7^  per  cent  per  annum,  from  April  i^ 
1870,  to  Jan.  17,  1872.  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

7.  A  person  buys  some  hardware  for  ^2,100,  and  has  his  option  of  4  mos. 
credit  or  a  discount  of  3  per  cent  for  cash.  If  money  is  worth  yi  per  cent  a 
nKutth,  which  had  he  better  take?     How  much  will  he  make  ? 

Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

8.  Define  a  square,  a  parallelogram,  a  cylinder,  and  a  pyramid. 

3  pt,  4  off  for  each  omitted. 

9.  A  and  B  formed  a  partnership  for  3  years;  A  put  in  ^3000,  and  at  the 

3 
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end  of  the  first  year  added  ^20cx>;  B  put  in  ^4000,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  took  out  $2000;  the  profits  amounted  to  #3,450;  what  was  each 
partner's  share?  '  Proc.  6 ;  ans.  2  pts.,  2  each. 

10.  A  rectangiilar  room  is  104  feet  long,  36  feet  wide,  and  26  feet  high ; 
what  is  the  length  of  one  side  of  a  room  of  equal  capacity,  whose  length, 
breadth,  and  height  are  equal?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

Grammar. — 1.  Write  cupful^  alumnus^  son-in-law ,  man-strvant^  and  x^ 
in  the  plural  number.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

2.  What  is  the  distinction  between  personal  and  relative  pronouns?  lo 

3.  (a)  How  is  the  passive  voice  of  verbs  formed? 

(b)  Give  an  example.  a=7  ;  b=3^ 

4.  Write  a  sentence  with  a  clause  as  its  subject ;  another  with  a  phrase 
the  subject.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  What  is  an  auxiliary  verb?     Give  five  as  examples.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Write  the  present  and  past  participles  of  iay^  lie^  be,  sit,  and  go. 

10  pts.,  I  each. 

7.  Give  the  case  and  govemmem  of  **he"  and  **him**  in  the  sentence : 

"  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  stills  4  pts.,  2|^  each. 

.  8.     Give  the  mode  and  tense  of  each  verb  in  the  above  sentence. 

2  off  for  each  error  in  mode  or  tense. 

9.     Analyze  the  sentence :  "  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,"   ■  la 

xo.     Write  correctly:  **  I  never  seen  a  person  which  lay  so  much  stress  on 

learning  children  good  manners  to  school."  3  off  for  each  eiror. 

Geography. — i.  What  are  the  principal  motions  of  the  earth?  What  does 
each  motion  effect?  3  off  for  each  omitted. 

2.  Which  is  the  larger,  a  degree  of  longitude  at  the  equator,  or  one  at  45® 
N,?    Why?  2  pts.,  5  cach» 

3.  What  season  is  it  now  in  France?  In  Russia?  In  Chili?  In  Cape 
Colony?     In  Australia?  «     5  pu.,  2  each. 

4.  Name  the  five  states  erected  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  Name  thej  departments  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  tell  \n 
what  the  chief  authority  of  each  is  vested.  2  off  for  each  omitted. 

6.  What  large  island  lies  north  of  Australia?    What  one  south  of  it? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  What  range  of  mountains  lies  between  Norway  and  Sweden?  What 
between  France  and  Spain  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  What  are  the  three  principal  causes  that  have  made  England  a  great 
manufacturing  and  commercial  nation?  4  off  for  each  pt,  omitted. 

9.  Name  five  lakes  that  lie  partly  in  the  United  States  and  partly  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

la  Name  five  important  tributaries  to  the  Mississippi,  three  flowing  from 
the  West,  and  two  from  the  East  5  pts^  2  each. 

History.*— I.  (a)  When,  (b)  where,  (c)  by  whom,  was  Virginia  settled? 

a«2|  br^^;  c=4. 
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2.  Y^at  voyages  and  discoveries  were  made  by  Henry  Hudson  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  (a)  Why,  and  (b)  by  whom  were  the  Quakers  persecuted?    a=6 ;  b=ss4. 

4.  (a)  Which  is  the  oldest  college  in  the  country,  and  (b)  whence  its  name? 

a=3;  b=7. 

5.  (a)  Who  was  Roger  Williams,  and  (b)  for  what  was  his  Colony  remark- 
able? a='4;  b=6. 

6.  Name  two  important  defects  in  the  articles  of  Confederation. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  In  what  ways  has  the  United  States  acquired  territory  since  1800? 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  omitted. 

8.  What  was  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  what  did  it  effect  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each, 

9.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  was  the  first  steamboat  made  in  this  coun- 
try? 3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  omitted. 

10.  (a)  What  is  the  *'  Monroe  Doctrine,"  and  (b)  how  did  it  originate  ? 

a — 4;  b=s6. 


Physiology. — i.  How  are  the  bones  of  the  head  divided,  and  how  many 
bones  in  each  division  ?  2  pts.,  3  each. 

2.  Give  the  location  of  three  hinge-joints,  and  two  ball-and-socket  joints. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  How  many  coats  has  the  stomach,  and  what  is  the  function  of  the 
inner  coat  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  (a)  What  is  the  chief  function  of  bile,  (b)  and  what  organ  secretes  it  ? 

2pte.,  a=7;  bs=33. 

5.  Name  the  successive  steps  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

2  off  for  each  step  omitted. 
6^    Give  the  anatomy  of  the  heart.  lO 

7.  Trace  the  circulation  of  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
to  the  right  ventricle,  10 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  afferent  and  efferent  nerves?  10 

9.  Where  should  a  bandage  be  tied  to  stop  bleeding  from  an  artery  ? 
From  a  vein  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

la    Why  should  the  ceiling  of  a  school  room  be  higher  than  the  ceiling  of 
a  dwelling  ?  10 

TBBOitT  AND  Practice. — i.  Why  should  children  be  taught  processes  be- 
fore rules  ?  10 

2.  What  are  the  three  principal  objects  of  a  recitation  ? 

4  off  for  each  omitted. 

3.  Give  two  objections  to  the  practice  of  permitting  pupils  to  recite  by 
torn.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  State  three  difficulties  which  beset  a  proper  classification  of  country 
schools.  4  off  for  each  omitted. 

5.  Why  is  self-government  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  the  highest  object  of 
school  government  ?  10 . 
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;  THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION.— Programme, 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  i. 

7.30.  Organization  and  Opening  Exercises. 

Address  of  Welcome — Hon,  A.  P.  Edgerton,  Pres,  Board  of  School 

Trustees,  Fort  Wayne. 
Response  by  the  retiring  President,  J.  H.  Martin,  Superintendent  City 
Schools,  Franklin.  ' 

8.20.  Inaugural  Address — By  the  President  elect,  John  M.  Bloss,  Superin- 
tendent City  Schools,  Evansville. 
Appointment  of  Committees. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

9.00  Opening  Exercises. 

9.15.  Moral  Teaching  in  Schools — L.  B.  Swift,  Superintendent  City  Schools, 
Laporte.    Discussion:  Leaders — ^Charles  K.  Latham,  Prin.  Central 
Grammar  School,  Ft.  Wayne ;  Geo.  P.  Glenn,  Superintendent  City 
Schools,  Kendallville. 
16.30.  Recess. 

10.45,  Do  our  High  Schools  Teach  the  Children  of  the  Rich  at  the  Expense 
of  the  Poor— W.  A.  Bell,  Editor  **  School  Journal,"  Indianapolis. 
Discussion :  Leaders — Jno.  Cooper,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Rich- 
mond ;  Jacob  T.  Merrill,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Lafayette. 
11.50.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

2.00.  Science  in  the  Lower  Grades — Chas.  R.  Dryer,  M.  D.,  Teacher  of  Sci- 
ence, Fort  Wayne. 
Discussion :  Leaders — D.  W.  Dennis,  Teacher  of  Science,  Richmond ; 
Rev.  W.  F.  Yocum,  President  Fort  Wayne  College. 

3.00.  Recess. 

3.10.  George  Rogers  Clarke  and  his  Work  in  the  West — D.  Eckley  Hunter, 
Superintendent  City  Schools,  Washington. 

3.40.  Miscellaneous  Business  and  Appointment  of  Committee  on  officeis. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

7.3a  Address — ^James  B.  Angell,  LL.  D.,  President  Univereity  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

9.00.  Opening  Exercises. 

9.15.  What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth? — H.  B.  Brown,  Pres.  N.  Indiana 
Normal  School,  Valparaiso. 
Discussion:  Leaders — ^J.  W.  Caldwell,  Superintendent  City  Schools.. 
Seymour;  ' 

ia30.  Recess. 
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ia45.  How  can  the  Public  Schools,  in  all  their  Grades,  best  be  made  Means 
of  Culture  for  the  Pupils  ? — Geo.  P.  Brown,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Discussion  :  Leaders — Miss  C.  B.  Sharp,  Prin.  Jefferson  School,  Fort 
Wayne;  L.  H.  Jones,  Prin.  Training  School,  Indianapolis, 

11.50.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
2.00.  How  can  the  Country  Schools  be  Graded  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
Pupils  ? — ^J.  C  Macpherson,  Superintendent  of  Wayne  county. 
Discussion :  Leaders — ^W.  B.  Chrisler,  Editor  of  "  The  Teacher,"  Bed- 
ford; Cyrus  Qine,  Superintendent  of  Steuben  county. 
•3. 10.  Recess. 

3.20.  To  what  extent  can  Industrial  Technology  be  taught  in  our  Public 
Schools? — E.  E.  White,  LL.  D.,  Pres.  Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 
Discossion:  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Indianapolis; 
L.  S.  Thompson,  Professor  of  Drawing,  Purdue  University. 
4.3a  Reports  of  Committees  and  Officers;  Miscellaneous  Business. 

John  S.  Irwin,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.,  Ft.  Wayne. 


Whitb  County. — The  Teachers'  Reunion  held  at  Brookston  Academy, 
Dec  23  and  24,  was  a  marked  success.  The  enrollment  of  teachers  and  trus- 
tees was  1 26,  while  at  all  times  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  equally  as  great. 
W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  Sup't  Harry  Wilson,  of  Cass  county,  £.  M. 
Chaplin,  of  Warsaw,  Profs.  Ellwood,  Royer,  and  Bowman,  of  White  county, 
and  Allison,  of  Tippecanoe  county,  were  in  attendance.  Among  the  ques- 
tions discussed  were  the  following :  <*  Home  Training  of  Children,"  by  W.  A. 
Bell;  ** Compulsory  Education  of  Children,"  a  debate;  *<  Gratuitous  furnish- 
ing of  Text-books  by  Trustees,"  a  debate;  **  Teachers*  Associations,"  and 
"Construction  and  Arrangement  of  School  Houses,"  discussions,  which  were 
of  great  interest,  and  were  received  with  marked  attention  by  crowded  houses. 
The  '*  Spelin  Skool"  and  ^  Social "  of  Saturday  evening  were  enjoyable  affairs 
and  formed  a  fitting  finale  to  the  most  successful  special  gathering  of  teachers 
White  county  has  ever  had.  Although  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Professors 
Smart  and  White  was  felt  as  a  disappointment,  the  teachers  are  ready  for 
another  *'  Reunion,"  and  are  alive  to  their  work.  Altogether,  Prof.  Elwood 
and  his  co-laborers  have  marked  a  new  era  in  the  educational  interests  of 
White  county. 

Baethoix>mbw  County. — ^To  the  end  that  the  schools  should  be  properly 
represented  in  the  next  county  fair  the  educational  board  of  this  connty 

Resolved^  That  teachers  be  required  to  hold  a  written  examination  of  their 
pnpils  during  the  week  preceding  Christmas,  and  send  in  the  result  on  uniform 
paper  to  the  superintendent's  office — said  examination  to  take  the  place  of  the 
first  quarterly  examination. 

Snp't  Wallace  sent  out  special  directions,  and  if  the  teachers  did  their  duty 
erery  school  in  the  county  will  be  represented  in  the  next  county  fair.  Every 
county  in  the  state  should  make  such  an  exhibition  of  school  work  and  pro- 
ducts at  its  next  county  fair.     Do  not  postpone  preparation  till  it  is  too  late. 
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Hbndricks  County. — Snp't  Dobson  Tisited  all  his  schools  in  just  foftj- 
three  days,  making  an  average  of  three  schoob  a  day.  The  average  time 
given  to  each  school  was  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  He  reports  20  per 
cent  better  work  than  ever  done  in  the  schook  before.  Not  a  total  failure  in 
the  county,  and  only  three  or  four  partial  ones.  The  fact  that  not  a  single 
complaint  has  been  made  this  year  by  the  people,  indicates  that  the  schools 
are  growing  in  public  favor. 

Dearborn  County. — ^The  system  of  monthly  reports  in  this  county  is 
proving  a  success.  The  reports  are  made  at  the  end  of  each  school  month 
and  handed  to  the  trustees,  who,  after  examining  them,  forwards  them  to  the 
superintendent.  Two  points  in  favor  of  this  plan:  (i)  The  trustee,  as  well  as 
the  superintendent,  examines  the  reports;  (2)  the  trustees  have  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  forwarding  to  the  superintendent.    H.  B.  Hill  is  the  county  sup'L 

WASH1NGT0N.*-The  public  schoob  of  Washington,  D.  Eckley  Hmnter,  su- 
perintendent, gave  a  grand  exhibition  Dec.  19. 

Laporte. — ^The  Laporte  schools  spent  the  entire  week,  beginning  Dec  16, 
in  public  examinations.     L.  B.  Swift  b  sup*t 

About  one^ftk  of  the  teachers  in  Wayne  county  are  former  students  of 
Earlham  College.    Thb  speaks  well  for  both  the  teachers  and  the  college. 

Arrangements  have  been  commenced  for  another  large  new  building  for 
the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  at  Valparaiso.  Thb  will  be  the  fifth 
new  building  added  to  this  institution  since  its  present  organization,  under 
H.  B.  Brown,  five  years  ago.  The  new  building  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  Law  School  and  the  Medical  Department,  which  are  to  be  organued  next 
year. 

Queries. — i.  Suppose  A  and  B  want  to  trade  horses.  A  ofiers  to  trade 
for  ^100  to  boot;  and  B  wants  ^30  to  boot  They  agree  to  split  the  differ- 
ence.    What  is  the  difference  ?    How  much  does  B  pay  A  ? 

A  solution  b  asked,  and  special  attention  b  called  to  the  last  part  of  the 
question.  How  much  does  B  pay  A? 

2.  If  6  cats  can  catch  6  mice  in  6  minutes,  how  many  cats  can  catch  100 
mice  in  100  minutes.     Give  solution. 

Eldridgb  &  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  have  started  a  new  school  journal  called 
<  <  The  Teacher."    The  more  the  merrier. 

The  <*  Rules  and  Regulations"  of  the  Noble  county  schoob  are  sboit, 
pointed,  pertinent,  and  the  **Coune  of  Stud3r"  has  been  well  considered. 
H.  G.  Zimmerman  b  superintendent. 


PERSONAL. 


W.  F.  Harper's  Disappearance. — In  last  month's  Journal  the  facts  were 
stated  that  W.  F.  Harper,  principal  of  the  Danville  Normal  School,  had  come 
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to  Indianapolis,  Nov.  23,  and  transacted  some  business,  and  that  he  had  mys- 
Ceriooslj'disappeared  and  had  not  t>een  heard  from  up  to  the  time  of  going  to 
pitcs,  a  week  later.  No  due  whatever  has  been  found,  up  to  this  time,  a 
iBoath  later,  as  to  his  whereabouts.  Various  theories  are  oifTered,  but  none 
teem  to  be  satisfactory  or  probable.  A  majority  of  the  citizens'  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  been  murdered.  The 
arguments  against  this  theory  are  that  he  had  but  little  money  with  him;  that 
lie  was  a  man  of  steady  and  strictly  moral  habits,  not  accustohied  to  associate 
with  persons  or  visit  places  that  would  render  foul  play  possible;  that  he  was 
a  man  accustomed  to  keep  his  business  to  himself,  and  not  likely  to  display  to 
itrangers  what  money  he  had  in  his  pocket-book.  The  murder  theory  is  pos- 
sible but  not  probable. 

There  are  a  few  who  adopt  the  theory  that  he  ran  away  on  account  of  finan- 
dai.embarrassment.  While  it  is  true  that  he  owed  his  teachers  several  hun- 
dred dollars  on  last  term's  work,  and  that  he  had  collected  the  tuition  and 
board  bills  of  several  of  the  students  for  the  entire  year,  and  that  he  had  con* 
traoted  other  obligations  amounting  in  all,  perhaps,  to  ^3CXX>,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  he  did  not  fully  intend  to  pay  every  cent.  The  facts  that 
he  has  been  honest  and  honorable,  that  he  had  the  confidence  of  the  best  cit- 
izens of  Danville  to  the  ex{ent  that  he  could  have  borrowed  any  reasonable 
sum  of  money  to  meet  any  present  emergencies ;  that  he  leaves  a  loving  wife 
and  two  little  children,  and  parents  and  other  highly  respected  relatives,  make 
the  absconding  theory  wholly  untenable.  No  sane  man,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  run  away  from  such  a  debt. 

The  third  theory  is,  that  over-work  and  financial  worry  have,  for  the  time, 
dethroned  his  reason.  Taking  into  consideration  his  nervous  temperament, 
his  eccentric  cast  of  mind  and  his  frail  body,  this  theory  seems  most  prob- 
able. The  principal  argument  against  it  is  that  if  he  were  crazy  he  could  not 
conceal  his  whereaboqts ;  but  this  objection  is  not  conclusive,  as  instances  are 
numerous  in  which  persons,  during  a  mental  abberation,  have  concealed  their 
identity.  When  Prof.  Harper  was  a  young  man,  having  but  finished  his  first 
country  school,  he  left  his  father's  house  near  Amo,  Hendricks  county,  one 
morning  on  horseback  to  go  to  Danville  to  draw  some  money.  His  horse 
came  home  riderless.  The  country  was  searched  in  vain  for  his  murdered 
body.  Several  weeks  afterwards  he  turned  up  at  the  National  Normal,  at 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  where  he  afterwards  graduated.  This  incident  shows  his  ec- 
centric cast  of  mind,  and  increases  the  probability  of  the  derangement  theory. 

The  school  has  been  reorganized  on  a  more  economic  basis,  with  Frank  P. 
Adams,  an  old  teacher,  as  principal.  The  citizens  have  made  up  the  losses  to 
the  students,  and  the  school  is  reported  as  moving  on  harmoniously  and  in 
good  spirits,  with  an  enrollment  this  term  of  150  students. 


H.  S.  Tarbell,  the  new  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  is  giving 
•eminent  satisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned.  He  has  already  gained  the  con- 
£dence  and  respect  of  the  school  commissioners,  teachers,  and  people. 
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Henry  Kiddle  was  recently  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  tke 
New  York  City  schools  at  a  salary  of  #5,225.  T.  F.  Harrison  and  N.  A» 
Caulkins  were  chosen  First  Assistant  Superintendents  at  a  salaxy  of  ^275 
each.  Five  other  assistant  superintendents  were  elected  at  the  same  time  at  a 
salary  of  #3,800  each. 

The  Niles  (Mich.)  Republican  says:  Capt  H.  A.  Ford.has  accepted  a  tem- 
porary position  on  the  Cleveland  Leader  as  editorial  writer. 

J.  M.  Wallace,  sup't  of  Bartholomew  county,  who  has  been  on  the  sick  list 
most  of  the  present  school  year,  is  now  convalescent 

HIRichard  Owen,  the  well  known  and  highly  honored  professor  of  Natural 
Science  in  the  State  University,  has  tendered  his  resignation. 

O.  H.  Smith,  the  associate  principal  of  the  Danville  Normal  School,  has 
withdrawn  from  the  institution,  and  is  not  now  engaged  in  teaching. 

Miss  Jennie  Laughlin,  one  of  Marion  county's  most  faithful  teachers,  hais 
gone  to  Jamaica  as  a  missionary. 

A.  R.  Huflfman,  formerly  of  Indiana,  has  recently  been  elected  superin- 
tendent of  Jefferson  county,  Washington  Territory. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Brown's  Grammars,  by  Goold  Brown.  New  York:  William  Wood  &  Co. 
A  set  of  these  grammars  has  been  placed  upon  our  table,  to  which  we 
would  invite  public  attention.  The  small  book,  entitled  First  Lines  of  £ng^ 
lish  Grammar^  is  intended  to  be  a  primary  work.  It  contains,  as  the  author 
himself  states  in  the  preface,  a  general  outline  of  the  principles  of  our  language 
as  embodied  in  his  largej  book,  entitled  The  Institutes  of  English  Grammar' 
But  a  pupil  who  masters  the  contents  of  this  primary  book  need  devote  no 
more  time  to  grammar  as  a  study.  The  book,  really,  is  primary  only  in  size. 
It  contains,  as  intimated  above,  a  complete  exposition  of  the  subject.  Even 
Prosody  has  a  very  fair  show  of  attention  in  this  little  book.  The  Institutes 
of  Grammar  is  intended  and  adapted  for  use  in  the  higher  grades  of  public 
schools  and  academies.  Its  excellence  as  a  text-book  is  acknowledged  by  aU> 
and  its  constant  use  in  the  school  room  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
is  proof  surely  that  it  does  fail  in  its  ends.  Both  of  these  works  have  recently 
been  revised  by  Henry  Kiddle,  A.  M.,  Sup't  of  N.  Y.  City  schools,  and  some 
important  additions  made,  particularly  in  the  department  of  Analysis.  As 
thorough  treatises  upon  the  subject  of  language,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any- 
thing superior  to  Brown's  Grammars.  The  Grammar  of  Grammars  is  an 
8vo.  volume  of  over  1000  pages,  designed  as  a  book  of  reference.  It  is  aa 
invaluable  work,  as  necessary  in  a  teacher's  library  as  an  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary. 

Scribner's  Monthly,  conducted  by  J.  C.  Holland,  is  the  handsomest  Il- 
lustrated Magazine  in  the  world.    The  American  edition  of  this  periodical  is 
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oofw  more  than  70,000  monthly,  and  it  has  a  larger  circulation  in  Enland  than 
any  other  American  magazine.  Every  number  contains  about  150  pages,  and 
from  50  to  75  original  wood-cut  illustrations.  It  numbers  among  its  contribu- 
ton  many  of  the  ablest  writers  on  both  continents.  The  prospectus  for  1 879* 
promises  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  only  what  is  good.    Price,  $4. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


BEST  CHANCE  YET  OFFERED. 


Special  Offer.— ^Any  one  sending  us  two  names  for  the 
Journal  at  regular  price,  $1.50  each;  or  four  names  at  club 
rates,  $1.35  each,  between  this  and  Feb.  i,  1879,  will  receive  in 
return  the  School  Journal  Map  of  Indiana.  See  description  of 
this  Map. 

SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT, 

By  an  entirely  new  process*    As  simple  as  simple  addition. 

Used  and  recommended  by  over  two  hundred  High  Schools  and  Colleges 
in  the  Northwest. 
Send  for  Circular  descrilMng  the  method,  to  H.  H.  HILL, 

il-iyr  1090  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Elocution  and  Okatory. — Practical  Elocuti^n^  a  condensed  and  com^ 
prehensiTe  treatment  of  the  subject,  based  upon  the  methods  taught  in  the 
National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.    Cloth.    ^1.25. 

Tic  Elocutionisf  s  Annual^  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  now  ready.  200  pages 
each.    Latest  readings  and  dialogues.    Paper,  350*;  cloth,  75c. 

Best  Things  from  Best  Authors.  Vols.  I  and  2  now  ready.  Vol.  I  con- 
tains Elocutionist's  Annuals,  Nos.  i,  2.  and  3.  Vol.  II  contains  Elocutionist's 
Annuals  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6.    6co  pages  each.    Cloth.  ^1.50. 

Oratory.  An  Oration  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  delivered  before  the  Na> 
tional  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.    Paper,  15c.;  cloth,  25c. 

TakU  of  Vocal  Exercises,    Wall  Chart,  32x44  inches,  mounted,  ^2. 

Anafysis  of  Prinaples,     Wall  Chart,  60x72  inches,  $&, 

Any  of  the  above  publications  sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

J.  W.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  1418  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

If  you  want  640  acres  of  good  Texas  land  for  only  #150,  perfect  title,  ad* 
^ess  Taylor  &  Co.,  Bates  Block,  Indianapolis.  See  detailed  information  ia 
regard  to  it  in  November  Journal. 
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C.  E.  Dickinson  &  Co.,  whose  office  and  salesroom  are  at  82  and  84  North 
Pennsylvania  street,  Indianapolis,  sell  the  Andrews  <<  Triumph"  School  Desk, 
which  is,  without  question,  the  best  in  the  market.  They  sell,  also,  a  great 
▼ariety  of  teachers'  desks,  office  desks,  office  and  school  chairs,  church  and 
school  settees,  and  every  description  of  school  appliances,  such  as  slates, 
blackboards,  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc,  etc.,  etc.  Their  salesroom  is  decidedly 
the  finest  in  the  State,  and  will  well  repay  any  teacher  or  trustee  to  visit,  even 
if  he  does  not  wish  to  buy  anything..  Orders  by  letter  will  be  promptly 
honored. 

Antioch  College,  of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  Winter  Term  opens  Jan.  2, 
1879.  Embracing  Collegiate,  Preparatory,  and  Normal  Departments.  This 
College  offers  rare  opportunities  for  Classical,  Scientific,  and  English  studies. 
The  Normal  Department,  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  J.  B.  Weston,  embraces 
in  its  course  of  study,  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  courses  in  advanced 
Mathematics,  Sciences,  and  History,  with  professors  of  superior  ability.  An 
incidental  fee  of  ^5  per  term  is  charged.  No  other  charge  is  made  for  tuition. 
Other  expenses  are  moderate.     For  information  address, 

S.  C.  Derby,  President,  or 
J.  B.  Weston,  Principal. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana.  A  rare  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
•scientific,  technical,  or  practical  education.  Accommodations  excellent,  and 
•expenses  very  low.    The  next  term  opens  Tuesday,  January  7,  1879. 

Send  for  a  catalogue.  E.  E.  White,  President 

Harris's  Adjustable  Programme,  advertised  this  month,  will  be  of  intecest 
to  every  teacher. 

Teachers  will  do  well  to  give  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Ivisoo, 
Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Co.,  in  this  number  of  the  Journal.  Robinson's  Arith- 
metics, as  revised  by  Fish,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  excellent  judges,  the  best 
books  of  the  kind  published.  Kerl's  Grammars  have  no  superiors  in  fullness, 
•clearness,  and  adaptability. 

It  takes  only  I33  to  pay  expenses  for  the  spring  term  of  EUvtn  Weeks 
4U  the  Fart  Wayne  College^  including  furnished  Room,  Board^  and  TuUum. 
Prof.  Fertich,  author  of  Fertich's  **  Instructive  £locuti(.n,"  will  assist  in  the 
Normal  Work,  and  give  Private  Lessons  in  Elocution  without  extra  charge ! 

For  particulars  address  W.  F.  YocuM,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  or 

i-3t  W.  H.  Fertich,  Muncie,  Ind. 

How  are  you  spending  your  winter  evenings?  Send  for  a  package  o^ 
Hunter's  Historical  Cards.    See  advertisement. 

Wanted. — For  every  county  in  the  State,  reliable  and  energetic  men  and 
women  to  canvass  for  subscription  books.  By  making  immediate  applicatioa 
remunerative  employment  may  be  obtained. 

Address,  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

No.  36  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 
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Chustkas  Presehis.— The  excellenl  list  of  books  published  id  the  Jonr- 
ul  this  month  are  in  slock  tt  Bowen,  Stewart,  &  Co.'s,  Indtaiuipolis.  Attf 
tew^er  wbo  will  address  thnm  will  receive  a  circular  giving  the  list  with  Ibe 
|vicc  dT  each  book  attached.  What  more  appropriate  Christmas  present  for  a 
bof  DC  girl  than  a  nice  book.  Send  for  list  witli  prices,  or  for  any  book  on 
the  hd,  and  it  will  be  sent  promptly.     Address  Bowen,  Stewart,  &  Co. 

Waktcd,  a  few  active  agents  to  sell  our  new  pocket  map  of  Palestine. 
Abo  one  or  two  general  agents.  These  maps  are  indorsed  by  clergymen  of 
ill  denominalioiis,  and  by  members  of  the  Intemalional  S.  S.  X.esson  Gwn- 
■aiOee  as  the  best  and  most  convenient  map  for  class  purposes  ever  tinted. 
Tbcy  sell  on  sigfat  to  ereiy  Bible  reader.  Retail,  in  paper  covers,  35  cent* ; 
lather,  jo  cents,  with  the  biggest  discount  ever  oScted  to  agents.  Sample 
copies  by  mai],  on  receipt  of  price  in  postage  stamps.    Address,  at  once, 

Tavlok  &  Co.,  Indianapoli*. 

Tiu  School  Journal  Maf  of  Indiana  ii  Ihe  hut  as  well  as  one  of  the 
iM*t  correct  maps  of  Ihe  State  published.  It  it  27x36  inches  in  sii — abun- 
dully  large  for  all  ordinary  iises  in  Ihe  school-room  or  ebewhere — shows  the 
uMmlies  in  different  colors,  bounds  all  the  civil  townships,  locales  correctly 
CTtiy  rsilroad  in  the  5taie,iind  gives  the  names  and  location  of  nearly  eveiy 
poM  office.  In  short,  it  is  a  very  complete  map,  gotten  up  Sn  good  style,  on 
heavy  map  paper,  and  can  be  sold  at  tbe  remarkably  low  price  of  <n«  dfUar. 
Who  would  be  without  a  map  of  his  State  when  a  good  one  can  be  bad  at 

H  eoiry  Imonship.    Address  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis, 

M^Anv  one  desiring  to  attend  the  Indianapolis  Business  College  can  lave 
Boney  by  writing  to  Ihe  Editor  of  this  Journal,  who  has  a  scholaiship  he  will 
■ell  at  a  reduced  rate. 

WAEE  UP  707R  HISTORY  CLASS. 


A  BOX  OF 

HUNTER'S  HELPS  TO  HISTORY 

Win  do  the  work.    Pupils  that  ptay  with  these  cards  study  hisloty  with  a  new 

let],  and  remember  what  they  learn.    Send  postal  card  for  Circular,  or,  belter 

nill,  send  75  cents  for  a  box  (new  edition)  of  the  cards,  with  full  directions. 

■      Address,  D.  ECKLEY  HUNTER, 

I2-If  Btoomington,  Monroe  Co.,  Ind. 


IVISON.  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR,  &  CO. 


« 


FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS  no  series  of  books  can  be  found  to  compne 
in  ExeelUnce^  Compleieness,  and  Economy^  with  the  following  list  of  standard 
Text-books  selected  from 

THE  AMBBZOAN  ZBUOATIOITAL  SBBIBS. 

Hundreds  of  Districts  throughout  the  Northwest  have,  within  the  past  few 

years,  adopted  the  most  or  all  of  these  books,  and  their  introduction  and  use 

have  repaid  tenfold  their  cost  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  use  of  the  best 

books  published. 

Mailing      Introd*!!      IxchftBg» 
Prioe.         Price.  Prle^. 

Swinton's  Speller  (Word  Book) ^.22  ^.15  |aii 

New  Graded  Reader,  First 22  .15  .xo 

"            «'             Second..... 35  .24  .15 

««            "             Third 50  .33  .20 

**            **             Fourth 62  42  .25 

"            "             Fifth 1.05  .71  .35 

Robinson's  First  Book  in  Arithmetic 45  .29  .20 

**          Complete  Arithmetic ...«  1.25  .83  .50 

KerPs  Shorter  Course  in  Grammar ••     .65  45  .33 

Swinton's  Condensed  U.  S.  History 1. 10  .75  .55 

*'        Elementary  Geography ^  l.oo  .60  .40 

Spencerian  Copy  Books u.     .12  .10  .10 

Gray's  How  Planets  Grow  (Botany)... i.oo  .67  .50 

Bryant  &  Stratton's  Com.  Sch.  Book- Keeping i.oo  .67  .50 

Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary 85  .67  .67 

Townsend's  Shorter  Course  Civil  Government.. 90  .60  .60 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  the  following  works  are  more  widely  used  and 
appreciated  than  any  other  similar  publications: 

MaillBf     iBtrod'n      IxebMfi 

Price.         Price.  Price. 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary I1.90  ^x<55  |i.5S 

Cathcart's  Literary  Reader 140  .96  .50 

Swinton's  Word  Analysis.... • .35  .24  .iS 

Randall's  Reading  and  Elocution 1.25  .83  .63 

Kerl's  Composition  and  Rhetoric 1. 10  .75  .5$ 

Robinson's  Elementary  Algebra 1.30  .90  .65 

**          (Ficklin's)  Complete  Algebra 1.75  1.20  .88 

•'          Geometry i.io  .75  .5"; 

Bryant  &  Strattan's  High  School  Book-Keeping......  2.15  1.50  1.08 

Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History 1.75  1.20  .88 

Townsend's  Analysis  of  Civil  Government 4.30  .90  .65 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany.. 2.15  1.50  ixA 

Dana's  Brief  Geology  (Geological  Story) 1.30  .96  .65 

Dana's  Text-Book  of  Geology 1.75  1.29  1.29 

Kiddle's  Elementary  Astronomy 1.30  .90  .65 

Langueltier  &  Monsanto's  French  Course 1.75  1.25  >.25 

Wo^bury's  Complete  Course  in  German 1.75  1.20  1.20 

Full  Descriptive  List  of  these  and  many  other  pulications  sent  free  on  ^>> 
plication. 

Sample  copies  to  teachers  for  examinatioiv  with  a  view  to  introduction  00 
receipt  of  exchange  prices  named  above.    In  addressing  us,  teachers  will  con- 
fer a  favor  by  naming  the  disfrict,  toum^  or  city  in  which  they  are  teaching. 
Address,  EDWARD    COOK, 

i-lt  (a)  133  and  135  State  St.,  Chicago. 
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EXPERIENCES. 


Kate  Brearley  Ford. 


was  precisely  half-past  four  o'clock.  The  last  one  of  a 
long  line  of  pupils  was  passing  out  of  the  door.  The 
little  folks  from  the  first  floor  were  out  of  sight  But 
teacher  No.  i  was  still  ''keeping  school."  Foui  of  her 
larger  pupils  were  as  busy  as  children  could  be,  picking  up 
crayons,  clearing  boards,  looking  after  the  window  plants,  etc. 
First  one,  then  another  received  a  directing  word,  but  her  own 
hands  were  not  idle  meanwhile. 

No.  5  is  passing,  and  looks  in.  ''You  must  actually  enjoy 
'teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,'  you  seem  so  loth  to  go 
away.  Why,  every  night  I  come  down  the  stairs  in  sight  of  my 
last  urchin,  and  I  console  mjrself,  while  I  draw  on  my  gloves, 
that  I  am  started  for  home  where  I  shall  neither  see  nor  think 
of  school  till  nine  to-morrow  morning.  What  do  you  busy  your- 
self  about  every  night  so  long?" 

"Oh,  putting  up  things  generally,  and  preparing  for  the  next 
day's  work." 

"Preparing!  what  preparation  can  any  one  need  for  teaching 
'cafand  'dog?*" 

"I  find  a  great  deal  needing  to  be  done.  During  the  past 
tenn— ever  since  I  began  here,  in  fact — I  have  devoted  an  hour 
a  day,  on  an  average,  to  the  ornamenting  of  my  room.     When 
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I  came,  it  was  utterly  bare,  and  so  cheerless  and  dismal,  I  was 
home-sick  all  the  time.  I  began  by  making  that  programme, 
because  I  needed  that  at  once,  and  because  I  had  the  materials 
on  hand.  It  was  not  very  much  work.  You  see  that  black- 
board is  at  the  side,  where  the  children  can  see  it  easily,  and  I 
can  too,  and  we  have  boards  enough  for  class-work  besides. 
The  lilac  and  yellow  colors  harmonize  and  help  to  give  the  room 
a  bright  and  cheerful  look.  I  believe  I  put  those  letters  all 
around  the  top  of  the  boards  next,  the  printed  above  and  the 
script  underneath.  I  found  my  children  needed  them,  and,  as 
they  had  to  remain,  I  made  them  as  clear  and  plain,  but  as 
pretty  as  I  could." 

"What  a  litUe  paradise  you  have  here!  Pictures,  wall-brack- 
ets, shelves,  mottoes,  flowers,  vases,  and — is  it  possible — a  car- 
pet on  your  rostrum!  The  school  board  never  have  bought 
such  things  for  me.  You  must  have  a  magic  key  that  lets  you 
into  their  very  hearts." 

"  'School  boards,  like  Providence,  are  quite  apt  to  help  those 
who  help  themselves.'  That  remark  is  not  original  with  me:  I 
found  it  in  an  educational  journal.  Our  school  board,  however, 
has  done  just  one  thing  for  me,  and  that  at  my  earnest  solicita- 
tion— they  replaced  the  ragged  window-curtains  with  some  whole 
ones.  Yes,  and  they  bought  that  shallow  iron  dish  on  the  stove 
for  water,  and  a  new  poker.  I  had  almost  forgotten  those  highly 
ornamental  articles.  The  large  mottoes  are  merely  letters  cut 
from  blue  and  gilt  paper.  They  are  first  pasted  on  card  board, 
and  then  fastened  on  the  wall  with  fine  tacks.  I  made  them  all 
myself,  and  some  of  the  large  boys  and  girls  from  the  grammar 
room  helped  me  put  them  up.  The  bookseller  gave  me  the 
paper  when  he  learned  what  I  wanted  to  do  with  it.  He  has  a 
little  boy  in  school,  and  seemed  very  much  pleased  at  my  efforts 
to  brighten  up  the  room." 

*<And  the  cutting  and  pasting  those  letters  you  have  done 
here  after  school !  Afterwards,  I  suppose  you  hung  your  own 
pictures,  and  put  down  your  carpet,  etc." 

**With  a  little  help  from  the  janitor  most  of  them,  yes.  He 
is  growing  so  interested  in  my  work  now  that  he  offers  to  help 
me  pot  my  plants,  and  frequentiy  brings  warm  water  for  them, 
without  my  even  suggesting  it." 
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"But  where  did  all  these  little  things  come  from?  The  Lady 
BouDtiful  must  have  visited  you. " 

•'Several  Lady  Bountifuls  have  contributed  to  the  good  looks 
of  my  room.  I  didn't  get  everything  in  one  day,  though.  Four 
or  fivt  of  the  pictures  were  my  own  purchase.  After  I  set  the 
example,  others  followed.  I  find  it  necessary,  for  various  rea- 
sons, to  call  on  many  of  the  parents,  and  I  always  take  the  oc- 
casion to  lay  my  plans  before  them.  Every  one  seems  so  inte- 
rested. Only  a  few  days  ago  a  lady  sent  that  pretty  red  table- 
cloth. She  had  been  here  to  spend  an  hour,  and  noticed  how 
unsightly  the  old  table  looked.  She  wrote  a  very  kind  note 
with  her  present,  saying  the  cloth  would  cover  the  top,  and  she 
would  send  me  some  varnish  for  the  legs." 

"The  carpet  can  hardly  be  the  gift  of  any  person:  it  looks 
quite  good  and  new." 

"The  children  contributed  towards  that.  Nearly  every  one 
earned  in  some  way  the  money  he  gave;  and  I  added  some, 
and  one  of  the  school  board,  unasked,  gave  a  dollar  towards  it 
Then,  fortunately,  another  one  of  the  fathers  is  a  carpet  dealer, 
and  he  let  me  have  my  carpet  at  less  than  cost.  It  was  a  rem- 
nant, and  not  the  newest  style ;  but  it  is  a  good  brown  color 
mainly,  and  the  scarlet  won't  fade:  so  it  serves  my  purpose 
well." 

"How  much  time  it  must  have  taken  to  procure  all  these 
numberless  things!  And  now  how  much  time  must  be  needed 
to  tale  care  of  them !  Of  course  it  is  pleasant;  but  I  never  can 
get  the  time.  I  have  so  many  things  to  do  for  myself.  I  be- 
lieve charity  begins  at  home." 

"I  don't  consider  this  work  charity:  I  confess  it  is  in  large 
part  a  purely  business  matter.  I  can  always  work  better  in  a 
pleasant  place,  and  I  confidently  believe  the  children  have  bet* 
ter  lessons,  and  behave  better,  for  the  cheerful  surroundings. 
So  what  seems  like  an  unnecessary  expense  of  time  and  money 
comes  back  to  me  in  my  being  able  to  govern  with  more  ease, 
makes  me  feel  happy  and  at  home,  has  an  hourly  influence  on 
my  litde  people  that  is  healthful,  and  repays  in  every  sense  of 
the  word." 

"Oh,  well,  perhaps  there  is  something  in  that  You  said,  a 
few  moments  ago,  that  you  were  preparing  for  the  next  da/s 
work;  but  you  have  not  told  me  yet  what  there  is  that  needs 
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preparing  for.  I  always  imagined  the  work  in  the  first-grade 
primary  to  lie  in  a  rather  narrow  circle,  and  naturally  supposed 
that^one  who  had  passed  the  lower  grades  years  ago,  in  her  own 
education,  would  hardly  need  to  brush  up  in  such  simple  mat- 
ters." 

"You  have  never  taught  in  the  lowest  grade." 

**  Certainly  not.  I  am  only  stopping  temporarily  in  No.  5, 
for  I  have  had  the  promise,  since  I  entered  the  room  two  years 
ago,  of  the  first  vacancy  in  the  high  school.  I  never  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  go  below  where  I  am  now." 

^'I  see  that  ^ below'  means  much  more  to  you  than  lower  in 
number.  It  is  quite  evident  that  you  and  I  differ  very  mate- 
rially in  our  views  of  work  with  little  children.  I'll  not  present 
my  reasons,  however;  but  will  answer  your  question.  First  in 
my  answer,  and  in  importance  too,  I  prepare  something,  or 
rather  many  things,  to  keep  them  busy,  and  for  aids  in  teaching 
them  how  to  study.  When  they  first  enter  they  cannot  read, 
are  restless,  busy  little  creatures,  have  no  knowledge  of  atten- 
tion or  application,  and  in  many  cases  have  a  limited  idea  of 
obedience;  so  I  keep  their  eyes  and  fingers  just  as  busy  as  they 
can  be.  As  soon  as^they  learn  to  read  a  word,  they  begin  try- 
ing to  write  it.  I  select  the  first  few  words  with  care,  so  that 
they  shall  not  have  too  difficult  letters  to  make.  The  words 
*cat,'  *cap,'  *man,'  *mat,'  *cab,'  are  simple  to  speak,  easy  to 
write,  similar  to  each  other,  and  stand  for  interesting  objects. 
I  must  constantly  keep  these  thing  in  view,  in  preparing  lessons 
for  my  youngestjpupils.  After  a  time  they  begin  turning  lessons 
from  their  readers  into  writing,  and  then  they  would  annoy  me 
all  the  time  with  questions  about  making  letters,  if  I  had  not 
placed  the  letters  around  the  top  of  the  board.  I  prepare  the 
boards  in  other  ways,  too.  My  teaching  is  very  largely  oral 
I  have  one  class  which  recites  entirely  from  the  board  and  from 
printed  cards.  At  night  I  place  on  the  board  the  new  words 
they  are  to  learn  the  next  day,  a  few  figures,  and  after  a  while 
easy  examples  like  these:  i+i+i;  2+1—2;  2-fo— i.  And 
they  like  to  draw,  you  know.  I  put  down  squares,  triangles, 
and  similar  forms  for  them  to  follow ;  such  as  these  they  espe- 
cially like  to  make:  MNVHAKLTWXqa  iZZZU  Only 
two  or  three  are  enough." 

"  But  they  must  grow  tired  of  slates  and  pencils." 
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"I  try  to  hinder  that,  by  replacing  them  with  other  things; 
for  they  must  be  kept  busy,  or  they  will  do,  perhaps,  what  I 
may  not  be  pleased  with.  I  have  cut  several  hundred  little 
sticks — enough  so  that  my  class  of  twenty  can  all  be  supplied 
at  once.  The  largest  ones  are  just  six  inches  in  length,  and 
the  others  four  and  two  respectively.  They  look  at  the  forms 
on  the  board,  and  copy  by  laying  the  same  figures  on  their 
desks.  Then  they  count  them,  learn  to  estimate  length  and 
measure,  and  some  begin  to  invent  for  themselves.  They  have 
button-strings  for  counting,  also ;  and  one  of  the  mothers  sent 
me  five  or  six  strings  of  large  colored  glass  beads  for  the  same 
purpose.  They  are  all  yellow  and  blue.  I  mean  to  get  some 
red  ones  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  so  be  ready  to  give  them  lessons 
in  color.  I  would  rather  not  have  any  green,  purple,  or  orange 
for  awhile." 

''What  a  treasury  your  desk  is.  I  should  think  the  litde 
diings  would  like  to  come  to  school  to  see  and  handle  the  play 
things  you  prepare  for  them,  if  for  nothing  else.  But  what  are 
you  doing  for  to-morrow?" 

"Well,  I  have  written  those  words  that  you  see  on  the  boards 
for  my  baby  class.  They  are  just  beginning  words  of  two  syl- 
lables. *Robin,'  and  'happy,'  with  'tree,'  'saw,'  and  'cat,' 
are  sufficient  Can  you  guess  what  I  am  going  to  tell  them 
about  in  my  talks?  I  shall  find,  if  possible,  a  colored  picture 
of  a  robin,  and  bring  it  before  the  class.  I  may  have  to  hunt 
for  that,  for  I  cannot  at  present  recall  exactly  what  I  want  in 
any  book  in  my  possession.  If  I  fail  to  find  it  at  home,  I  shall 
hunt  for  it  in  the  book  and  picture  stores.  I  shall  consult  my 
zoology  also,  for  facts  about  the  robin;  for  I  always  tell  them 
something  interesting  about  the  subject,  after  they  tell  me  what 
they  know  about  the  same.  I  taught  my  school  once  to  sing  a 
robin  song,  and,  after  they  had  been  singing  it  several  months^ 
it  occurred  to  me  one  day  that  perhaps  they  might  know  but 
very  little  about  a  robin  after  all,  and  I  found,  on  questioning 
them,  that  only  four  in  the  entire  school  could  describe  the  robin 
correctly.  But  I  was  telling  you  what  I  am  preparing  for  to-mor- 
row. My  second  class  have  also  a  few  examples  and  words,  more 
difficult  forms  for  drawing,  such  as  a  box,  house,  rose-leaf,  and 
some  simple  music.  They  have  not  gone  beyond  do  and  re  yet 
The  highest  class  are  to  read  about  lions,  and  I  am  going  to  draw 
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just  the  outline  of  a  lion  on  the  board  for  them  to  copy.  Of 
course  IJshall  make  it  exceedingly  easy  and  put  nothing  down 
but  the  outline.  I  shall  write  two  words  for  them  to  place  into 
sentences — probably  *  April'  and  'evening.'  Our  talks  in  the 
class  will  give  the  material  for  their  sentences;  but  I  shall  say 
nothing  about  it.  They  must  have  examples,  too;  and  I  write 
down  every  evening  the  day  of  the  week  and  month  for  the  fol- 
lowing day,  in  this  way:  Monday y  December  9,  1878.  They 
copy  it,  and  we  often  talk  about  the  meaning  of  each  expression 
and  the  spelling  of  the  words.  And  music  they  must  have  too, 
for  copying  and  learning;  and  for  our  morning  exercises  I  shall 
place  in  sight  a  text  of  scripture  or  a  line  from  a  suitable  hymn. 
That  line,  'Surely  the  Captain  may  depend  on  me,'  has  been 
on  the  board  for  a  week.  We  sang  the  hymn  one  morning;  I 
explained  it;  and  they  seemed  so  much  interested  in  it  I  placed 
that  line  there  for  a  motto.  Several  times,  when  a  mischievous 
child  was  found  doing  wrong  slyly,  I  pointed  to  the  motto ;  and 
it  had  a  better  effect  than  a  lengthy  scolding,  or  even  a  punish- 
ment. Some  of  the  larger  boys  have  been  detected  to-day  in 
cruelty  to  a  little  stray  kitten,  and  I  think  I  shall  have  '  Blessed 
are  the  merciful,'  etc.,  for  to-morrow's  motto." 


A  FEW  POINTS  ON  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION.* 
/^  W.  A.  Bell. 


THE  high  school  problem  is  one  of  the  live  problems  of  the 
day.  It  is  folly  for  school  men  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  very  large  element  of  opposition  to  high  schools, 
and  that  this  element  is  of  such  wealth  and  such  intelligence  as 
to  command  attention  and  respect.  This  being  true,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  meet  this  opposition  with  facts  and  reason, 
and  discuss  the  question  upon  its  merits  alone.  If  the  principle 
is  right,  in  the  end  it  must  triumph;  if  false,  it  ought  to  fail.  A 
free  discussion  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  can  never  hurt 
the  right. 


*Read  before  the  State  Teachers*  Association  at  Fort  Wayne,  Jan.  2,  1879- 
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Without  question,  **hard  times"  have  had  the  immediate  ef- 
fect of  calling  attention  to  this  subject.    Men  have  been  cramped 
for  money,  and  in  seeking  relief  from  the  burden  of  heavy 
taxes,  their  eyes  have  rested  upon  the  schools,  especially  the  high 
school.    This  fact  should  be  made  prominent  in  accounting  for 
much  of  the  disaffection  and  explains  its  character  and  probable 
permanence.     While  the  starting  point,  then,  to  this  opposition 
is  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  while  there  are,  doubdess,  many 
who  object  solely  on  the  ground  of  taxation,  there  are  those 
who  claim  that  our  forefathers  never  intended  that  the  public 
school  system  should  include  the  high  school.     The  answer  to 
this  is:    (i)  The  statement  is  false;  (2)  if  it  were  true,  it  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  allow  it  to  control  our  actions.     They 
had  a  duty  in  organizing  institutions  adapted  to  their  needs  and 
circumstances,  but  they  had  no  right  to  fix  our  institutions  for 
us  or  to  say  that  we  should  not  modify  them  to  suit  our  new 
conditions.     So  we  have  a  right  to  organize  our  institutions  to 
meet  our  needs,  but  we  have  no  more  right  to  hand  them  down 
i&z.  fixture  to  the  next  generation  than  we  have  a  right  to 
transmit  a  great  debt,  and  compel  them  to  pay  it.     We  are  not 
here  to  establish  institutions,  build  houses,  or  contract  debts  to 
transmit  to  our  children,  but  we  are  here  to  provide  for  the 
present,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  the  next  generation  will 
have  sense  enough  to  know  its  own  needs  and  provide  for  them. 
We  are  to  look  neither  to  our  grand-parents  nor  to  our  grand- 
children, but  to  the  'Hiving  present,"  its  needs  and  possibilities. 
Gail  Hamilton,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  her  books  says,  that 
some  books  are  written  for  "time,"  and  others  for  "eternity," 
and  she  wishes  it  distinctly  understood  that  that  book  was  writ- 
ten for  time.    Sensible  suggestion!   If  both  teachers  and  preach- 
ers would  ''trust  no  future,  howe'er  pleasant,  and  let  the  dead 
past  bury  its  dead,"  and  do  more  earnest  work  for  the  present, 
the  world  would  be  the  better. 

Another  objection  to  the  public  high  school  urged  by  many  is 
that  but  comparatively  few  ever  attend  it,  and  that  the  public 
should  support  only  such  schools  as  will  benefit  the  masses. 
These  same  persons  argue  that  only  the  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
tion, such  as  is  given  in  the  lower  schools,  is  necessary  to  intelli- 
gent citizenship,  and  that  the  public  should  not  be  required  to 
give  more.     These  arguments  have  weight,  and,  from  a  certain 
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Standpoint,  seem  conclusive.  We  can  only  answer  in  brief  here, 
that  the  high  school  is  open  to  all,  stimulates  all,  educates  teachers 
for  all,  and  in  many  ways  is  a  blessing  to  all.  A  good  high 
school  is  worth  more  than  ten  times  its  cost  to  any  community 
that  counts  higher  intelligence,  culture,  and  true  nobility  of  any 
worth.  The  greater  the  intelligence  of  any  community  the 
greater  will  be  its  variety  of  occupations. 

Those  persons  who  would  cut  off  the  high  school  because  it 
is  never  reached  by  a  majority  of  the  children,  for  the  same 
reason  would  have  to  cut  off  several  grades  below  the  high 
school.  Statistics  show  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  lowest 
primary  grade  is  more  than  double  the  number  in  the  fifth  year, 
or  lowest  grammar  grade. 

But  a  standard  argument  against  the  high  school,  and  the  one 
to  which  we  are  to  give  special  attention,  is  that  ''the  rich  are 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  poor."  This  is  the  statement 
made  over  and  over  again.  It  is  argued  that  the  masses  pay 
the  taxes,  and  that,  as  the  poor  are  compelled  to  work,  only  the 
rich  have  the  leisure  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the 
high  school. 

That  I  might  talk  intelligently,  I  propounded  the  following 
questions  to  the  superintendents  of  the  thirty-six  largest  cities  in 
the  state: 

I,  What  per  cent  of  the  patrons  of  your  high  school  pay  no 
property  tax  at  all? 

3.     What  per  cent  pay  on  less  than  $500? 

3.  What  per  cent  pay  on  less  than  $1,000  ? 

4.  What  per  cent  pay  taxes  on  less  than  $5,000? 

5.  What  per  cent  pay  taxes  on  more  than  $10,000? 

6.  What  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  the  children  of  widows 
or  are  parentless? 

7.  What  per  cent  are  the  children  of  manual  laborers? 

8.  What  per  cent  are  the  children  of  clerks,  agents,  or  others 
at  work  upon  salaries? 

9.  What  per  cent  are  the  children  of  professional  men,  law- 
yers, doctors,  preachers,  etc.  ? 

10.  What  is  your  local  school  tax  for  tuition  purposes? 

I I.  What  is  the  cost  of  your  high  school? 

12.  What  does  the  high  school  cost  the  person  who  pays  tax 
on  only  $100. 
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I  received  replies  from  twenty-one  superintendents,  and  submit 
herewith,  in  tabular  form,  their  answers  to  the  various  questions. 
While  there  are,  perhaps,  a  few  mistakes,  arising  from  a  misap- 
prehension of  the  questions,  in  the  main  the  figures  are  correct, 
and  the  general  result  can  be  relied  on. 


AndeiTOP 

EruisTille,. 

Fnnkfon 

_Fl.  Wayne 

Greencastle 
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r6  i^o 


From  this  table  two  facts  of  great  importance  are  established: 

I.    That  the  local  tux  for  tuition  alone  amounts  to  more,  in 

almost  every  instance,  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  high  school, 

thus  demonstrating  that  the  high  school  is  a  local  institution,  not 
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supported  from  the  common  state  fund^  but  by  local  taxation. 
This  being  true,  if  Fort  Wayne  or  Evansville,  or  any  other  city 
or  community,  chooses  to  tax  itself  to  sustain  a  high  school, 
neither  the  legislature  nor  any  other  power  has  the  moral  right  to 
say  that  such  a  city  or  community  shall  be  debarred  from  that 
privilege.  The  law  does  not  now  compel  any  city  or  locality  to 
sustain  a  high  school,  neither  does  it  forbid  its  being  sustained. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  After  what  the  state  determines,  let 
each  community  determine  its  own  taxes,  and  its  own  standard 
of  intelligence.     Therefore,  Hands  Off, 

3.  The  most  important  fact  shown  by  the  table  is  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  come  from  the 
homes  of  the  poor  or  those  in  moderate  circumstances — those 
that  pay  little  or  no  tax,  who  do  manual  labor,  or  work  as  agents 
or  clerks  on  salaries. 

With  13  per  cent  who  pay  no  tax  at  all,  with  36  per  cent  who 
pay  tax  on  less  than  $500,  and  50  per  cent  who  pay  tax  on  less 
than  $1,000,  and  with  83  per  cent  who  pay  on  less  than  $5,000, 
and  with  only  8  per  cent  who  pay  tax  on  $10,000  and  over,  the 
charge  can  hardly  be  sustained  that  the  poor  pay  the  taxes  while 
the  rich  patronize  the  schools.  To  take  the  highest  rate  named, 
the  man  who  pays  on  only  $100  would  be  taxed  but  ten  cents 
for  the  high  school,  while  the  man  who  pays  on  $1,000  would 
pay  but  $1.  Bnt  the  average  cost  of  the  high  school  is  only  five 
cents,  so  that  the  person  who  is  taxed  upon  $100  pays  but  five 
cents,  and  he  who  is  taxed  upon  $1,000  pays  but  fifty  cents. 

These  facts  prove  what  has  frequently  been  claimed:  That 
the  high  school  is  the  ''poor  man's  college."  It  brings  within 
the  reach  of  all  what  otherwise  would  be  obtainable  only  by  the 
rich.  It  gives  the  children  of  the  poor  an  equal  Chance  in 
the  world  with  those  of  the  rich.  It  is  true  that  hundreds  of 
boys  and  girls  now  obtain  a  high  school  education  that  could 
not  by  any  possibility  do  so,  if  even  a  small  tuition  fee  were  de- 
manded. 

I  have  in  mind  a  young  lady  whose  widowed  mother  washes 
for  a  support  This  mother  denied  herself  oft-times  even  the 
necessaries  of  life,  in  order  that  the  daughter  might  complete 
the  high  school  course.  The  girl's  clothing  was  often  so  meagre 
as  to  attract  attention,  but  it  mattered  not.  She  graduated  with 
credit  from  the  high  school  and  entered  the  training  school. 
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For  the  past  five  months  she  has  been  walking  twenty  squares 
twice  a  day  to  complete  her  training  school  work.  She  has  been 
assigned  work  as  a  regular  teacher  now,  at  $2.25  per  day,  and 
in  the  future  will  not  only  be  able  to  relieve  her  crver-worked 
and  faithful  mother  and  assist  in  the  education  of  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  will  also  be  a  respected  and  useful 
member  of  society. 

One  superintendent  writes :  *  *  One  of  our  best  primary  teach- 
ers supports  herself  and  aged  mother.  Circumstances  would 
have  made  it  impossible  for  this  girl  to  receive  an  education  ex- 
cept through  the  free  high  school." 

Another  superintendent  says:  **I  have  one  teacher  whose 
mother,  a  poor  Irish  washer-woman,  worked  hard  at  the  wash 
tub  at  least  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  take  her  daughter  through 
&e  high  school  and  training  school.  She  is  now  doing  good 
work  as  a  teacher,  and  helping  her  mother  with  her  salary. 

"I  know  of  another  whose  family — that  of  a  poor  hostler — 
lived  in  a  hayloft  literally,  to  keep  the  daughter  at  the  high 
school  and  training  school." 

Another  superintendent  writes:  *'Two  New  York  boys  sent 
west  to  find  homes,  worked  their  way  through  the  high  school. 
One  taught  for  money  with  which  he  attended  a  theological 
school,  and  now  preaches.  The  other  is  a  rising  young  lawyer." 
Another  reports:  **A  girl,  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  five — the 
mother  a  widow  in  feeble  health — ^all  dependent  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  one  youth,  who  earned  sometimes  not  more  than  $2  or 
I2.50  per  week.  This  daughter,  by  the  help  of  the  high  and 
training  schools,  is  now  teaching  a  very  successful  school,  and 
helping  to  support  the  family." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  instances  that  came  in  an- 
swer to  but  five  letters  of  inquiry  upon  this  point.  I  presume 
there  is  not  a  teacher  or  superintendent  before  me  but  could  add 
to  the  list.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  a  very  large  majority 
of  those  who  attend  the  high  school  do  so  because  it  is  free  and 
within  easy  reach.  One  superintendent  says:  **Upon  most  care- 
ful estimates  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  financial  ability  of 
our  patrons  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  think  that  a  very  consid- 
erable majority  of  our  high  school  pupils  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  content  themselves  with  a  primary  education  except 
for  the  high  school."     Another  says  that  out  of  twenty-seven 
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graduates  but  three,  in  all  probability,  would  have  taken  the  full 
course  had  the  school  not  been  free  and  near  at  hand.  What  is 
true  of  these  high  schools  is  doubtless  true  of  most  if  not  of  all. 
Then  when  we  add  to  the  number  who  could  not  attend,  those 
who  would  not  if  a  high  tuition  fee  were  demanded,  the  number 
practically  excluded  from  high  school  privileges  would  be  largely 
increased. 

■ 

If  high  schools  become  private  schools,  then  only  those  who 
can  pay  will  attend,  and  inevitably  all  such  high  schools  will 
connect  with  themselves  schools  of  lower  grades,  and  thus  wiU 
soon  arise  two  classes  of  schools,  ''pay  schools"  for  the  rich, 
and  public  or  pauper  schools  for  the  poor.  This  is  not  theory, 
it  is  the  experience  the  world  over,  where  higher  education  is 
practically  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  As  a  country 
grows  older,  the  tendency  is  for  the  rich  to  grow  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer,  and  thus  in  all  the  older  countries  we  find  what  is 
properly  denominated  ''monied  aristocracy,"  and  distinct  castes 
of  society  with  impassable  gulfs  between.  The  only  thing  that 
can  prevent  such  a  result  in  this  country,  is  to  give  the  poor  an 
equal  chance  in  life  with  the  rich  by  giving  them  an  equal  edu- 
cation. Not  simply  an  education  that  will  enable  them  to  do  the 
drudgery  of  life,  but  an  education  that  will  enable  them  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  rich  in  all  professions  and  avocations. 

Ignorance  never  has  competed,  and  never  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  intelligence.  And  he  who  would  place  a  price 
upon  higher  culture,  would  place  another  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  poor  man,  and  put  him  still  more  in  the  power  of  the 
rich  man. 

Let  the  party  or  the  man  who  would  lay  his  hand  harmfully 
upon  the  free  high  schools  be  marked  as  an  enemy,  not  only  to 
higher  intelligence,  but  to  the  poor  and  to  the  state. 

Indiana's  rank  among  other  states  will  be  determined  in  the 
future,  not  by  the  amount  of  coal  it  produces,  not  by  the 
amount  of  wheat  or  com  it  raises,  not  by  the  number  of  hogs  or 
catde  it  exports,  but  by  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  its  inhab- 
itants. Indiana  to-day  has  no  need  so  great  as  that  of  well  edu* 
cated,  highly  cultured  men  and  women. 

*'  What  constitutes  a  state? 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  n^ound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned, 
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Not  bays  and  broad  aimed  ports, 
Wherty  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No ;  men,  high-minded  men, 
With  powers,  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  or  brambles  rude, 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain ; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain ; 

These  constitute  a  state/' 

High  schools  that  are  open  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  and 
find  their  way  into  every  community,  make  such  men. 


MORAL  SUASION  AND  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 


Moral  Suasion  is  the  best  of  schoolmasters,  but  how  will  he 
manage  compulsory  education?  This  is  a  serious  question. 
Does  not  Moral  Suasion  need  to  be  reinforced  now  and  then  by 
Mr.  Hickory-Hazel-Come- Along?  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
certain  obstreperous  youths^  whose  ears  are  not  open  to  the 
gentle  tones  of  love  and  reason,  would  it  not  be  better  for  so- 
ciety, to  exercise  a  little  coercion  to  force  such  youths  to  school 
and  make  them  behave  themselves  when  there?  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  a  large  proportion  of  the  friends  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation laws  are  opposed  to  corporal  punishment  in  the  common 
schools  under  any  circumstances.  Unruly  boys  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  **be  good"  or  go  into  the  streets. 

An  Indiana  teacher  has  just  been  fined  two  dollars  and  costs 
for  chastising  a  pupil.  If  the  boy  was  as  insufferable  a  torment 
as  we  have  known,  the  privilege  of  trouncing  him  would  be 
cheap  at  ten  times  this  cost.  But  the  generally  approved  method 
now  in  all  cases  of  insubordination  is  to  suspend  the  pupil  and 
report  to  the  directors,  who  lecture  the  youth  and  send  him 
back  or  expel  him  from  school.  Without  doubt  this  is  the 
easiest  course  for  the  -teacher;  simply  open  the  door  and  turn 
the  bad  boys  into  the  street,  to  find  their  way  in  time  to  Bride- 
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wells,  Reform  Schools,  and  County  Jails.  What  say  the  cham- 
pions of  compulsory  education  to  this?  Is  this  what  you  want? 
If  not,  will  it  not  be  best  for  Coercion  and  Moral  Suasion  to 
compromise  so  as  to  keep  school  together  ? 

If  anybody  has  followed  the  history  of  the  boys  who  have 
been  suspended  and  expelled  from  public  schools  in  any  of  our 
large  towns  or  cities,  he  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  tribe  of 
naughty  youths  just  fledged,  and  upon  community  at  large,  by 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  his  observations.  Moral  Suasion  is 
the  best  of  school  governors,  but  will  some  one  please  tell  us 
how  it  is  to  benefit  the  boys  who  are  bounced  into  the  streets 
before  they  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  gentle  spirit? 
There  are  still  a  good  many  people,  including  a  number  of 
school  boards,  who  believe  that  the  most  of  these  boys  would 
learn  to  take  moral  suasion  with  a  mild  decoction  of  hazel  bark 
at  rare  intervals,  while  without  this  corrective  they  would  never 
acquire  a  taste  for  it.  There  is  certainly  very  little  moral  sua- 
sion in  the  reform  schools  to  which  so  many  unschooled  boys 
are  driven.  Herded  with  thieves  and  pickpockets,  they  must 
learn  to  submit  to  jail  discipline.  A  school  board  assumes  a 
fearful  responsibility  when  in  the  name  of  moral  suasion  it 
thrusts  the  youth  of  the  commonwealth  into  lanes  and  alleys  to 
avoid  the  disagreeable  task  of  disciplining  them  in  their  schools, 
as  good  parents  would  do  at  home.  **The  whole  need  not  a 
physician,"  and  if  no  children  are  allowed  to  remain  in  public 
schools  except  those  who  have  been  well  governed  at  home,  the 
task  of  the  teacher  and  school  board  is  greatly  lightened;  but 
how  seriously  are  the  benefits  of  the  common  school  restricted? 
Now  that  men  are  asking  how  far  our  system  of  edu4i&tion  is 
responsible  for  the  vices  of  the  troublesome  elements  of  so,ciety, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  revise  some  of  our  school  rules  which 
relieve  teachers  from  educating  the  very  class  of  girls  and  boys 
who  receive  least  wholesome  training  at  home,  and  therefore 
need  public  school  training  the  most? — Chicago  Weekly  Journal, 


At  a  recent  examination  in  drawing,  the  question,  "  How  do 
you  make  a  Maltese  cross?"  was  propounded;  silence,  broken 
by  the  voice  of  a  youth,  who  exclaimed,  "Tread  on  her 
tail!" 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 


Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Jan.  i,  1879. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Indiana  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  assembled  at  the  Central  Grammar  School  build- 
ing at  7  o'clock,  p.  M.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Irwin, 
the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  As  the  retiring 
president,  J.  H.  Martin,  had  not  arrived,  Hon.  Jas.  H.  Smart 
was  elected  to  fill  his  position. 

The  Association  was  then  favored  with  a  song,  conducted  by 
Prof.  Heath,  the  teacher  of  music  in  the  Ft.  Wayne  schools. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Edgerton,  president  of  the  board  of  school  trus- 
tees in  Ft.  Wayne,  then  delivered  the  address  of  welcome. 

Ft  Wayne,  he  said,  is  not  so  large  as  Indianapolis,  where  the  meetings  of 
the  Association  are  generally  held,  but  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  the  people  are 
large  enough  to  go  around  and  give  every  one  here  a  part.  He  would  like 
to  show  us  the  children  of  Ft.  Wayne  and  their  mothers,  for  if  they  can  boast 
of  nothing  else,  they  can  boast  of  their  homes  tilled  with  hearty  children,  on 
whose  account  they  draw  an  average  of  ^12,000  per  year  from  the  state  school 
fiind  more  than  they  pay  into  it.  He  wished  to  ask  of  teachers  a  few  sugges- 
tive questions,  as  a  friend,  yet  as  a  prosecutor  prosecuting  the  rights  of  the 
people.  What  part  of  the  state  are  you?  Are  you  the  producers?  The 
makers  of  wealth  ?  Or  what  do  you  do,  and  what  is  your  purpose  ?  What  do 
you  propose  to  teach  the  people  to  do?  To  till  the  soil  ?  To  turn  the  wheel  ? 
To  lessen  and  elevate  labor,  and  yet  to  increase  its  product  ?  If  you  cannot 
teach  the  people  to  do  these  things,  or  some  of  them,  and  to  mend  the  life  and 
to  guide  the  heart,  as  you  impart  knowledge,  and  teach  them  besides  that 
"righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people,''  all 
the  learning  is  emptiness  and  all  the  art  is  vain.  Any  system  of  education  is 
defective  which  does  not  require  that  man  should  be  taught  to  do  things.  If 
oar  state  constitution  defines  education  at  all,  it  defines  it  to  be  *'  Moral,  mteU 
lectnal,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement ;  and  it  requires  the  legisla- 
ture to  pass  laws  to  that  end.  Such  improvement  implies  knowing  and  doing 
things,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  it  in  the  constitution  or  the  laws,  except  the 
capacity  of  the  scholar  to  acquire  knowledge  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years.  The  intelligent  people  of  the  world  are  becoming  more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  government  is  the  best,  freest,  and  cheapest,, 
where  there  is  the  most  practical  and  general  education.  You  are  here  to 
reason  together  in  the  cause  of  free  education.  If  changes  in  the  laws  are 
necessary  to  make  the  system  more  perfect,  by  removing  all  reasonable  objec- 
tions to  its  details,  I  presume  you  will  calmly  discuss  them,  and  make  such 
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suggestions  as  are  required.    But  no  change  of  doubtful  expediency  should 
be  made. 

Some  men  want  a  law  for  compulsory  education.  But  I  want  no  search- 
warrant  to  authorize  the  invasion  of  Indiana  homes,  to  find  unjust  parents, 
and  unwilling  or  restrained  children.  Keeping  a  child  from  school,  though 
against  public  policy,  may  make  a  man  a  heretic,  but  cannot  make  him  a 
criminal,  nor  can  any  law  be  maintained  which  claims  to  do  it 

Why  is  it  that  our  public  schools,  in  their  higher  grades,  tend  to  withdraw 
their  graduates  from  agriculture  and  the  various  trades  requiring  manual  labor? 
The  constitution  of  our  state  says  that  agricultural  improvement  is  a  part  of 
education.  This  improvement  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  public  schools,  becanse 
when  a  farmer's  son  enters  them  and  studies  the  higher  branches,  he  turns 
away  from  the  farm  and  never  goes  back  again.  Farms  are  deserted  by  famir 
ers'  sons,  and  daughters  too,  to  the  injury  of  the  highest  interest  of  the  state. 
Is  the  dislike  to  farm  labor  catued  by  the  false  notions  of  society  which  opens 
its  doors  to  indolence  and  immorality  rather  than  to  honest  labor  and  to  real 
worth? 

You  educators  are  constantly  striving  to  bring  your  schools  up  to  so  high  a 
standard  that  besides  being  schools,  they  are  really  free  colleges  into  which 
young  men  enter  from  the  farms,  with  no  well-defined  purpose  in  life,  but  with 
a  hope  that  the  school  will  open  a  way  of  escape  from  the  manual  labor  re- 
quired on  the  farm.  They  do  not  know  for  what  purpose  in  life  they  seek  sa 
education,  and  therefore  their  heads  are  crammed  with  a  little  of  everything, 
and  they  go  forth  as  they  entered,  purposeless.  There  is  no  teaching  at  home 
that  the  parent's  calling  can  be  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  return  to  it  of 
an  educated  son.  Hence  it  is,  that  failing  to  succeed  in  other  callings  the 
son,  thus  educated,  will  oft-times  absorb  the  life  earnings  of  his  parents  to  aid 
him  in  some  business  for  which  he  is  entirely  unfitted. 

There  are  two  ways  of  preventing  this.  One  is  to  cease  to  attempt  to  edu- 
cate in  the  higher  branches,  every  one  alike,  and  the  other  is  to  exclude  cer- 
tain of  the  higher  branches.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  latter  course.  VHut 
should  be  taught  in  the  higher  grades  should  be  determined  by  the  peculiar 
habits  and  industries  of  the  locality;  the  life  purposes  of  the  people;  the 
sound  judgment  of  the  local  educators,  and  the  greatest  good  of  the  state. 
Agricultural  improvement  is  its  greatest  good,  as  it  is  its  greatest  need.  There 
is  not  a  farm  in  Indiana  now  cultivated  to  its  full  producing  capacity. 

Between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  the  scholar  should  obtain,  with  ooa- 
petent  teachers,  a  fair  English  education,  and  he  will  be  fitted  to  enter  any 
high  school  in  the  state.  Here  the  opponents  of  our  school  system  would 
have  free  education  stop.  But  here  arises  the  important  question,  *<What 
shall  the  scholar  be  taught  for  the  remaining  five  years  during  which  he  has  a 
right  to  be  at  school?*'  For  all  purposes  of  successful  business  in  the  state, 
and  for  universal  and  honored  usefulness  to  his  fellow  man,  an  Indiana  edu- 
cation should  be  sufficient  for  any  citizen. 

The  enemies  of  the  public  schools  will  say,  *'  Reduce  the  school  fund  and 
keep  common  schools  only."    This  is  meaningless,  as  used  to  define  the  char- 
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ader  or  fix  the  limit  of  education.  A  school  is  common  because  it  is  general ; 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  not  because  it  is  mean,  as  the  common 
men  would  have  it.  Our  central  grammar  school,  and  also  every  high  school, 
is  a  common  school  under  the  law.  We  have  here  discarded  the  name  of 
high  school,  because  the  law  never  uses  it.  When  it  is  a  legal  name,  we  will 
restore  it  or  the  law  will  do  it  for  us.  There  must  be  no  retrograde  move- 
ment in  education.  All  efforts  in  that  direction  will  surely  fail.  In  the  belief 
that  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  are  necessary  to  good  gpvemment  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  that  schools  are  the  means  of  education,  it  is 
our  purpose  to  go  on  with  the  work  before  us  until  the  whole  people  of  In- 
diana shall  be  trained  in  virtuous  and  practical  knowledge. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  add  one  last  and  greatest  want.  We  want 
every  mind  enlarged,  and  every  heart  made  glad  by  this  meeting;  and  when 
your  work  is  ended  and  we  part,  we  want  to  feel  that  mutual  friendships  have 
been  formed  and  interests  united  for  our  own  and  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Smart's  response  to  this  address  was  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  was  exf>ected  that  the  retiring  president  would  be  here  to  respond.  He 
has  not  sent  his  manuscript,  and  for  that  reason  I  cannot  make  his  response 
10  this  address.  I  am  sure  that  the  teachers  here  will  unite  with  me  in  thank- 
ing the  president  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  school  board  and  citizens  for  this  kind 
greeting.  We  are  reminded  that  we  were  here,  at  least  some  of  us,  twenty 
years  ago,  in  one  of  the  earlier  meetings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
Then  you  had  but  a  siugle  building  and  employed  but  nine  teachers,  and  had 
bat  few  children  in  the  schools.  To-day  you  have  nine  buildings,  nearly  one 
hundred  teachers,  and  three  or  four  thousand  children  in  the  schools.  This 
improvement  has  been  going^  on  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  and  to-day  we 
have  more  than  half  a  million  of  children  educated  in  these  public  schools, 
and  a  vast  army  of  thirteen  thousand  teachers. 

These  ar^  the  representative  men  and  women  who  teach  your  children. 
They  are  glad  to  come  to  Ft,  Wayne;  they  knew  they  would  be  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  in  return  we  reciprocate  the  kind  feeling  expressed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  your  school  board.  We  invite  you  to  our  meetings;  we  will  try  to 
behave  as  well  as  we  can,  and  we  are  sure  we  shall  part  friends.  You  do  not 
want  a  long  speech  from  me,  but  I  have  a  very  pleasant  duty  to  perform. 
Vou  have  honored  one  of  our  best  teachers  by  electing  him  president  of  the 
Association ;  I  am  sure  he  will  honor  the  position.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you  Prof.  J.  M.  BIoss,  who  will  proceed  to  address  you. 

Mr.  Bloss  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  which  was 
full  of  interesting  thoughts  throughout. 

Briefly  referring  to  the  financial  disasters  of  the  past  year,  and  to  the  bless- 
ings 'for  which  we  should  rejoice  and  be  thankful,  he  said  that  the  trials 
throngh  we  had  passed  and  are  now  passing,  have  their  lessons.  The  de- 
mand for  economy  at  home,  in  business  and  in  public  affairs,  has  led  to  doubt 
in  reference  to  every  expenditure.  "  Does  it  pay  ?"  has  been  asked  of  our 
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common  schools,  our  high  schools,  our  normal  schools,  and  our  colleges.    Ii 
other  words,  does  it  pay  to  educate  the  masses  ? 

While  it  is  impossible  to  determine  in  dollars  and  cents  the  immediate  valae 
of  a  given  amount  expended  for  educational  purposes  in  a  given  locality,  yet 
by  contrasting  our  civilization  with  that  of  the  past,  when  no  attempt  was 
made  to  educate  the  masses,  we  may  arrive  at  clearer  ideas  of  what  education 
has  done ;  and  if  the  future  may  be  determined  from  the  past,  we  may  be  able 
to  see  what  is  yet  in  store  for  us. 

Whether  man  has  descended  from  the  highest  form  of  civilization  to. the 
different  degrees  in  which  history  has  found  him,  or  whether  he  has  risen 
from  the  lowest  form  in  which  man  is  found  to-day  to  our  present  state,  is  im- 
material. The  laws  which  would  enable  man  to  ascend  to  a  higher  plane 
would  only  need  to  be  reversed  in  order  to  descend  to  a  lower.  He  then  re* 
viewed  the  progress  of  civilization  through  years  darkened  by  ignorance  and 
superstition.  Contrasting  those  times  with  the  improvements  of  the  present, 
he  said : 

Who  of  you  are  willing  to  give  up  your  individualism,  your  freedom  from 
prejudice,  superstition,  and  witchcraft,  to  live  in  constant  fear  of  ghosts  m 
e/ery  house,  of  demons  in  every  wood,  of  giant  monsters  upon  the  deep? 

If  any  state  or  community  desires  a  return  to  this  condition,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  done  is  to  reverse  the  laws  of  progress ;  to  sever  their  connec- 
tion with  the  intelligent  world;  to  let  their  .children  grow  up  in  ignorance,  as 
a  first  step  to  reduce  the  school  course  for  the  masses  to  the  lowest  possible 
minimum,  reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic;  to  employ  a  teacher  who  is 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  branches  taught  in  our  colleges  and  nonnal 
schools,  or  even  our  high  schools  ;  and  finally  to  require  him  to  deliver  a  lec- 
ture once  each  quarter  on  the  following  subject:  **  Educate  a  boy  and  he 
won't  work."  The  less  the  teacher  knows,  the  narrower  will  be  his  views ; 
the  more  prejudice  and  bigotry  will  be  in  his  soul,  and  the  more  thorougbl; 
will  he  be  able  to  impress  the  children  with  the  ghost  stories  of  the  past,  and 
thus  prepare  them  for  the  introduction  of  witchcraft  and  demonology  in  the 
present  and  near  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  state  or" community  that  would  live  abreast  with  the 
progress  of  the  age,  who  wish  to  leave,  as  an  inheritance  to  their  children, 
tools  with  which  to  make  the  most  of  the  future,  must  educate  the  masses  not 
only  in  language,  but  in  history  and  science,  that  they  may  not  only  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  future,  but  to  help  to  make  it,  because  scientific  thought  lib- 
eralizes the  mind,  broadens  the  views,  and  ennobles  our  natures ;  because  sci- 
entific thought  controls  and  directs  the  business  energies  of  the  world ;  be- 
cause scientific  thought  only  can  develop  and  make  valuable  the  raw  material 
which  nature  has  provided ;  because  scientific  thought  discovers  mines  of 
wealth  in  a  day,  where  ignorance  had  lived  in  penury  and  want  for  ages. 

If  Lord  Napier's  discovery  of  the  logarithms  lengthened  the  life  of  the  as- 
tronomer by  a  quarter  of  a  century  based  on  the  work  accomplished,  how 
much  have  the  discoveries  of  Watts,  Fulton,  Faraday,  and  Morse  added  to 
the  lives  of  the  present  intelligent  world  ?     Then,  based  on  the  work  acconi- 
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pitshed,  may  not  the  intelligent  man  of  the  future,  surrounded  by  his  light, 
although  dying  young  in  years,  live  longer  than  the  most  aged  patriarch  ? 

But  to  make  the  future  all  that  we  conceive  that  it  should  be,  will  require 
the  united  efforts  of  all  classes  of  educational,  institutions,  nor  should  there 
be  any  parsimony  exhibited  in  supplying  their  necessities;  for  our  census 
shows  that  every  twenty-five  years  our  population  is  doubled ;  hence,  in  1905, 
we  shall  have  a  population  of  one  hundred  millions.  In  two  more  genera- 
tions of  school  life,  fifty  millions  of  children  will  be  added  to  our  population. 

If  we  fail  to  educate  the  masses  now,  if  we  give  up  the  means  of  creating 
a  desire  for  higher  culture  among  the  masses,  our  high  schools,  normal 
schools,  and  universities,  how  shall  we  meet  this  coming  tidal  wave  of  igno- 
rance; if  the  leaven  of  these  schools  be  lost,  how  shall  the  whole  be  leav- 
ened ?  Dr.  Beecher's  maxim  was  never  fitter  than  now :  "  We  must  educate,, 
or  we  must  perish  by  our  own  prosperity." 

Temple  H.  Dunn  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  then  elected  railroad 
secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Moury,  of  Elkhart,  assistant 
enrolling  secretary,  and  J.  W.  Caldwell,  of  Seymour,  assistant 
recording  secretary. 

After  a  song,  conducted  by  Prof.  Heath,  the  Association 
adjourned. 

Thursday  Morning.  —Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Frost 
Craft,  after  which  L.  B.  Swift,  of  Laporte  read  a  paper  entitled 

MORAL  TEACHING   IN   SCHOOLS. 

The  speaker  reviewed  at  considerable  length,  the  defects  of  moral  teaching  as 
genendly  given  in  schoob.  He  said,  it  is  well  known  that  no  church  of  the 
christian  era  has  ever  been  willing  to  trust  the  acceptance  of  its  doctrines  to 
the  matured  judgment  of  men,  but  at  every  opportunity  they  are  urged  upon 
the  earliest  youth.  Even  in  the  most  independent  churches,  after  Martin 
Luther,  the  schoolmaster  was  but  a  sickle  in  the  hand  of  the  minister  to  gather 
in  the  ever  ripening  harvest;  whatever  the  scholarship,  his  work  was  never  com- 
plete until  prayer,  exhortation,  and  zealous  co-operation  with  the  neighboring 
revival  were  answered  by  wholesale  "conversion."  These  trcaes  of  doctrinal 
teaching  still  remain ;  and  the  work  of  removing  them  c  ught  to  receive  the 
attention  of  every  teac:ier. 

In  a  late  county  institute  an  essay  had  been  read  advocating  the  teaching  of 
sectarian  religion,  and  the  writer  said,  without  rebuke,  *'  In  many  cases  it  can 
be  done  so  secretly,  that  neither  the  parents  nor  pupils  will  know  anything 
about  it,"  suggesting  a  casual  remark,  dropped  when  the  scriptures  were  read. 
Even  a  habit  of  generations  does  not  make  dishonesty  honest.  Cities  rend 
themselves  over  reading  the  Bible  in  schools,  but  reading  the  Bible  is  open 
work,  and  compared  with  this  continual  dropping,  often  unconscious,  oftener 
sly,  it  is  a  just  and  honorable  proceeding.  The  remnants  of  sectarian  teach- 
ing must  come  out  of  the  public  schools.     Whatever  may  be  said  in  its  favor. 
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the  great  argument  of  unfairness  is  against  it,  and  bears  down  the  scale.  We 
rejoice  over  the  separation  of  church  and  state;  as  great  a  blessing  will  be 
the  separation  of  church  and  school. 

Of  much  more  importance  than  the  injustice  of  this  sectarian  teaching  is 
the  unfortunate  manner  in  which  we  teach  those  standard  principles  of  moral} 
in  which  all  agree.  My  earliest  recollections  are  of  one  tall,  sallow,  austere 
man,  who  catechised  his  pupils  daily,  and  by  whose  questions  they  always 
knew  when  to  say,  "  Yes,  Sir/'  ur  **  No,  Sir."  Of  another,  small,  spry,  and 
fierce  individual,  who  prayed  the  same  prayer,  and  moralized  on  the  same 
subjects,  year  in  and  year  out.  Their  whole  effort  was  to  convince  the  school 
that  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  pupils  were  to  count  for  nothing;  that  there 
was  but  one  way,  and  that  was  the  way  of  the  teachers ;  that  pupils  must  see 
things  as  they  see  them ;  must  grow  up  and  be  like  them,  I  have  but  one 
feeling  with  regard  to  these  recollections,  and  ask,  **Will  the  children  of 
to>day  grow  up  to  look  with  the  same  laughing  contempt  on  our  ways  and 
means  ?*' 

The  great  bulk  of  our  moral  teaching  is  not  corrective ;  it  consists  rather  in 
urging  children  to  be  good  little  boys  and  girls,  and  older  scholars  to  '^aspire" 
and  **mark  high."  When  this  is  taught  by  question  and  answer,  the  veriest 
little  rascals  in  the  school  room  will  answer  the  loudest.  Children  can  be  in- 
duced to  promise  anything  in  the  school  room. 

Young  teachers,  finding  it  easier,  go  from  one  weak  method  to  another, 
until  they  have  inherited  all  the  homiletical  ways  of  moral  teaching,  not  by 
which,  but  in  spite  of  which,  they  themselves  are  whatever  they  are. 

At  no  time  are  the  effects  of  this  teaching  so  abundant  as  when  the  school 
is  put  to  writing  compositions.  No  subject  is  too  great  for  their  grasp,  nor 
too  minute  to  have  a  large  moral  side.  The  culmination  is  at  comm'encement 
time.  The  occasion  generally  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  fair  indication  of  what 
the  teaching  has  been.  Here  they  stand,  viewing  active  life.  Half  a  dozen 
pn^ammes  give  us  a  clue  to  the  emotions  that  seem  to  swell  their  bosoms. 
They  talk  about  **Fame,'*  "Action,"  "Liberty,"  "Public  Station,"  ''Mind  and 
Muscle,''  "Still  Weaving,"  ••Wayside  Fountains,"  "Life  is  an  Ocean,"  "The 
Bay  is  reached,  the  Ocean  is  before  us,"  "Out  of  the  Darkness  into  the  Light," 
and  so  on — and  still  hopelessly  on.  They  war,  they  exhort,  they  moralize ; 
and  they  learned  it  all  of  their  teachers.  What  sublime  feelings  they  must 
have,  and  now  they  will  go  ahead  and  reform  the  world !  Yet  somehow  when 
we  talk  with  them,  they  lack  that  profundity  and  that  apostolic  moral  purpose 
we  should  expect.  Whatever  may  be  their  intention  when  delivering  them- 
selves, no  one  will  claim  that  they  ever  take  one  step  to  carry  their  sen- 
timents into  practical  life.  But  the  parents  smile  approval,  the  town  pa- 
pers publish  the  essays  with  praise,  and  the  teachers  go  back  to  drill  the  same 
habit  into  another  class,  a  habit  ruinous  to  careful  thinking  and  sound  judg- 
ment, and  in  comparison  with  which  describing  a  jack-knife  would  be  profit- 
able employment. 

Another  defect  in  our  moral  teaching  is  the  equal  stress  we  lay  upon  all 
kinds  of  offences.     We  preach  to  the  children  that  the  one  who  hides  the 
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teacher's  bell  is  as  guilty  as  the  one  who  steals  a  dollar  from  a  boy's  pocket; 
that  forging  an  excuse  is  as  bad  as  forging  a  promissory  note ;  that  lying  about 
throwing  paper  balls  is  as  bad  as  falsely  charging  a  mean  act  upon  a  school- 
mate. It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  relative  evil  of  these  things.  The 
children  have  always  been  told,  and  are  still  told,  the  degree  is  the  same. 
They  never  have,  they  do  not  now,  and  they  never  will  believe  it.  And  too 
often  the  only  result  is  the  rejection  of  all  our  advice,  and  the  loss  of  all  our 
power  in  this  direction. 

A  third  defect  in  our  moral  teaching  is  our  manner  of  holding  ourselves  as 
^models."  Any  upright,  industrious,  and  intelligent  man  or  woman,  with 
good  breeding  and  habits,  is  a  model  for  those  with  whom  he  or  she  may 
oome  in  contact.  In  this  sense,  and  no  other,  teachers  ought  to  be  models. 
This  view  is  altogether  too  common-place  for  us.  We  arc  the  schoolmaster 
abroad.  We  know  how  affairs,  public  and  private,  ought  to  be  conducted. 
We  wag  our  heads  and  carry  about  us  the  air  that  we  are,  or  would  be  if  we 
had  a  chance,  the  exemplification  of  greatness  and  goodness  in  every  human 
undertaking.  Now,  what  are  the  results  ?  People  call  us  "  prim'*  and  *'  pre- 
cise,'* the  newspaper  slurs  at  us,  lawyers  are  witty  at  our  expense,  ministers 
are  half  patronizing  half  arbitrary,  and  any  man  you  comer  will  say.  *'Teach* 
ers  know  a  great  deal,  but  they  are  not  practical.'*  And  the  boy  whose  des- 
tiny we  shape  ?  Well,  if  he  is  not  afraid  of  our  temper,  he  shoots  beans 
at  us. 

It  is  easy  to  pull  down  and  hard  to  build  up,  and  especially  is  this  true  in 
the  ways  of  teaching.  This  teaching  should  be  done  incessantly;  seldom 
by  direct  appeal,  often  personally.  Circumstances  may  warrant  a  brief  ex- 
pression of  contempt,  an  angry  denunciation,  an  earnest  private  talk  in  the 
name  of  self-interest  and  respectability,  a  fair  argument,  or  many  other  meth- 
ods by  which  one  nature  naturally  influences  another. 

Human  nature  is  broad  and  cheerful ;  teacher  nature  is  narrow  and  trite. 
And  why  should  not  teachers  cease  to  stand  before  their  schools  as  beings  of 
another  sphere,  but  rather  as  men  and  women,  each  omitting  no  effort  to  re* 
tarn  his  natural  self,  and  put  far  from  him  the  littleness,  the  self-importance, 
and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  pedagogue?  The  name  of  Arnold  of  Rugby  is 
known  and  respected  throughout  the  entire  world.  Arnold's  work  was  in 
shaping  other  natures  by  the  natural  use  of  the  kindness,  the  firmness,  the 
anger,  the  contempt,  and  the  other  qualities  of  his  own  superior  nature. 
Let  a  teacher  try  to  know  not  children  only,  but  grown  people — not  grown 
people  because  they  send  children  to  school,  but  because  the  children  are  to 
be  trained  to  stand  with  advantage  in  after  years;  and  no  teacher  can  do  this 
without  knowing  what  it  is.  Let  him  not  go  to  school  as  a  common  "model" 
or  moral.pointer  for  any  one;  but  let  hrs  simple,  straightforward  manhood  do 
his  moral  teaching,  never  telling  the  children  he  is  there  to  make  them  good, 
tty  more  than  fresh  air  tells  them  it  is  there  to  make  them  healthy.  Then  let  *. 
the  teacher  put  forth  his  whole  strength,  not  because  "  it  is  the  noblest  work  \ 
in  the  world,"  for  it  is  not,  and  few  teachers  believe  it  ^o\  but  because  he  has  ' 
tamed  his  hand  to  it,  and  therefore  let  him  do  it  with  all  his  might.  In  pro- 
portion as  we  take  these  steps  our  moral  teaching  will  strengthen. 
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George  P.  Glenn,  superintendent  city  schools,  Kendallville, 
then  read  a  paper  as  an  opening  of  the  discussion. 

He  conceded  that  moral  teaching  in  schools  should  be  stripped  of  secta- 
rianism, because  this  is  j  ust.  But  we  should  beware  of  concessions  and  com- 
promises. They  are  the  subtle  policies  by  which  principles  are  undermined 
and  no  one  sees  the  danger  until  the  destructive  explosion  com''^.  Our  com- 
mon school  system  is  not  the  exclusive  growth  of  our  republicanism.  It  be- 
gan under  the  monarchy,  was  in  active  operation  long  before  the  revolution, 
and  belonged  to  the  church-and-state  idea  of  New  England.  Out  of  her 
parish  schools  has  grown  the  American  common  school  system.  In  the  early 
days,  not  only  morals,  but  religion,  was  taught  in  these  schools.  They  were 
Christian  schools.  But  the  old  church-and-state  days  passed  away  with  the 
revolution.  The  church  gave  up  its  hold  upon  the  schools,  and  the  state  was 
left  in  charge.  But  it  was  a  Christian  state,  and,  perhaps,  out  of  deference 
for  its  old  ally,  still  retained  the  Bible  and  its  moral  teachings  in  the  schools. 
In  this  condition  the  American  school  system  has  been  tested  for  one  hundred 
years,  and  every  American  patriot  has  been  proud  to  call  it  the  hope  of  the 
republic,  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  ship  of  state.  But  now  American  Atheism 
steps  in  and  asks  a  new  concession  from  the  state.  It  demands  that  the  com- 
mon school  shall  stand  on  its  own  basis,  and  insists  that  as  such  it  has  nothing, 
to  do  with  religion,  the  Bible,  or  morals.  Here  is  the  place  to  stop  our  con 
cessions.  Have  not  too  many  of  us  already  yielded  to  the  demand,  and  be- 
come indiflferent  to  our  duty  to  the  state  and  nation  as  teachers  ? 

There  are  two  theories  of  government.  One,  that  the  state  takes  care  of 
the  people;  the  other,  that  the  people  take  care  of  the  state.  The  latter  is 
ours ;  the  former  is  the  paternal  idea.  So  Prussia  cares  for  the  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  interests  of  her  people;  while  the  American  often  scorns  all 
such  paternal  relations.  Many  of  our  people,  puffed  up  with  exaggerated  no- 
tions about  freedom,  deny  the  state  the  right  to  educate  their  children  unless 
they  choose ;  deny  it  the  right  of  an  interest  in  their  souls ;  deny  it  the  right 
of  interference  if  they  should  choose  to  hang  themselves.  But  genuine  lib- 
erty never  allows  any  man  to  do  as  he  pleases,  unless  he  pleases  to  do  right ; 
and  why  do  the  people  take  care  of  the  state  ?  Simply  that  the  state  may 
take  care  of  the  people.  Thus,  in  practice,  the  two  theories  of  government 
are  merged  into  one.  There  has  always  been  in  the  world  a  class  of  people 
who  have  denied  the  possibility  of  a  God  in  their  philosophical  theories, 
though  compelled  to  acknowledge  him  in  every  act  of  their  lives.  A  gracious 
providence,  for  a  brief  time,  committed  the  destinies  of  one  nation  to  their 
charge.  They  ruled  it  long  enough  to  make  that  one  chapter  in  the  history 
of  France  **the  bloodiest  record  in  the  book  of  time."  That  sect  exists  to- 
day in  the  United  Slates.  It  is  organizcvl  and  engineered  by  men  who  have 
thought  themselves  out  of  the  world  of  divine  realities,  into  a  universe  of 
philosophic  negations. 

If  we  would  preserve  our  cherished  institutions  we  must  repudiate  secta- 
rianism and  atheism  alike,  and  trust  our  safety  to  a  genuine  moral  training  in 
our  schools.     But  if  morality  be  taught  it  must  have  its  ground  of  authority; 
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its  ave,  its  sanctions,  to  give  it  any  value.  It  must  have  its  hold  upon  the 
lODScience,  or  it  is  mere  casualistic  gabble.  It  must  not  be  sectarian  nor 
atheistic.    It  mu^t  occupy  the  goldem  mean,  and  be  theistic  only. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  earnest  appeal  to  self-interest  will  accomplish  the 
desired  effect.  An  ^enlightened  self- interest"  must  look  beyond  itself  if  it  would 
attain  even  its  selfish  object.  In  other  words,  we  shall  fall  below  our  imme- 
diate aim,  if  the  eye  be  not  fixed  on  something  above  it.  But  that  self-interest 
which  does  not  look  beyond;  which  considers  time  and  not  eternity;  which 
has  no  God  in  it,  may  be  the  direst  of  incentives.  It  may  impel  a  youth  to 
the  basest  of  immoralities.  It  would  teach  him  to  lie,  as  often  as  a  lie  would 
suit  his  inmiediate  object  better  than  the  truth.  A  moral  training,  based  upoR 
this  kind  of  self-interest,  would  be  a  sort  of  •*  don't  you  get  caught  in  it"  mo- 
ralilf ;  the  morality  of  the  Spartan  youth.  But  Lacedaemonian  ethics  will  not 
sustain  an  American  republic. 

Sap*t  Smart  remarked:  I  know  of  no  subject  of  greater  interest  to  teachers 
than  this.  There  is  an  exaltation  of  scholarship  to  the  exclusion  of  more  im- 
portant things  in  our  schools.  Great  scholarship  may  be  exalted,  but  the 
teacher  who  forgets  that  there  is  something  of  more  importance,  make!&  a  mis- 
take. It  b  said  that  teachers  are  to  blame  for  the  wave  of  crime  we  read 
about  in  the  newspapers.  I  believe  that  parents  are  responsible  to  a  greater 
d^ree  than  teachers ;  but  teachers  are  responsible  so  far  as  they  have  power. 
There  are  some  things  we  must  do  in  the  school  room  that  are  not  mentioned 
Id  the  decalogue.  We  must  not  invade  the  family ;  but  the  parents  have  the 
right  to  demand  of  us  the  best  possible  example  before  the  children.  It  is  far 
easier' to  do  mischief  than  to  do  good;  we  may  do  an  evil  thing  that  will  send 
onr  names  around  the  world.  With  a  class  of  fifty  children  we  can  do  more 
mischief  in  twenty-four  hours  than  an  army  under  Napoleon  could  do  in  front 
of  a  city.  Let  home,  church,  and  Sunday-school  do  their  own  work ;  but  let 
the  teacher  do  his  work  and  do  it  well,  and  remember  that  there  is  something 
besides  scholarship  that  the  children  need,  to  make  them  good  men  and  good 
women. 

The  discussion  was  continued,  and  participated  in  by  George 
P.  Brown,  and  others  whose  names  were  not  learned  by  the 
secretary. 

After  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes,  W.  A.  Bell  read  an  address. 
His  subject,  as  announced  on  the  programme,  was,  **  Do  our 
High  Schools  teach  the  children  of  the  Rich  at  the  expense  of 
the  Poor."  Mr.  Bell  stated  that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
making  a  slight  change  in  the  statement  of  his  subject,  and  that 
he  would  give  them  **A  few  points  on  the  High  School  Ques- 
tion."    (The  paper  is  printed  in  full  elsewhere.) 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  was  opened  by  J.  T.  Merrill, 
sup't  of  city  schools,  Lafayette.     He  said : 

If  we  define  the  rich  man  as  the  one  who  has  children  to  educate,  and  the 
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poor*man  as  the  one  who  has  no  children,  then  I  take  the  affirmative  of  the 
question,  as  printed  on  the  programme.  The  paper  has  fairly  answered  the 
question  of  The  Poor  vs.  High  Schools,  but  there  are  many  other  questions. 
We  have  Sects  vs.  High  Schools,  Party  vs.  High  Schools,  Wealth  vs.  High 
Schools,  Commune  vs.  High  Schools,  Aristocracy  vs.  High  Schools,  Morality 
vs.  High  Schools,  Culture  vs.  High  Schools,  and  finally,  the  College  vs.  High 
Schools. 

I  The  speaker  then  referred  to  some  of  the  objections  made  to  the  high  school. 

[  I.  The  state  cannot  rightfully  bestow  advantages  of  education  upon  the  few 
'  which  are  denied  to  the  many.  2.  It  is  too  vast  an  undertaking  for  the  state 
to  give  secondary  instruction  to  all  her  citizens.  3.  The  state  should  not  go 
into  active  opposition  with  private  schools  and  embiyotic  colleges.  4.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  perpetuate  itself  by  the  proper  moral  education  of  its 
citizens.  This  cannot  be  given  in  the  public  schools;  hence,  the  education  of 
the  young  should  be  left  to  the  church.  5.  All  education  at  the  expense  of 
the  state  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  in  platitudes;  in  vast,  common 
levels.  High  culture  can  flourish  only  in  private  select  schools.  6.  This  free 
high  school  education  presents  dangerous  temptation  to  the  lower  orders  of 
society  to  shoot  madly  from  their  spheres,  ape  the  aspirations  of  their  betters, 
and  to  go  beyond  their  hereditary  pursuits.  It  sends  forth  people  good  for 
nothing  in  the  common  paths  of  life. 

Then  he  offered  the  following  argumeiAs  in  favor  of  the  high  schools: 
I.  They  serve  to  give  increased  efHciency  to  the  schools  below  them. 
2.  The  High  School  and  the  State  University  are  the  best  preservatives  of  re- 
publican equality.  They  afford  means  for  all  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion. 3.  High  school  education  is  a  means  of  discovering  and  developing 
genius,  by  which  the  industrial  interest  of  the  community  is  advanced.  4.  The 
vital  force  of  every  community  centers  in  its  laws.  The  energetic  characters, 
f  regardless  of  grade  or  wealth,  should  have  opportunity  to  receive  such  an 

education  as  will  fit  them  for  the  power  they  will  wield  in  society.     5.  The 
duties  of  citizenship  demand  that  many  shall  have  a  better  education  than  the 
common  schools  can  give.     It  is  too  vast  for  private  undertaking,  hence  the 
state  should  perform  it.    6.  The  past  experience  of  England  and  older  govern- 
ments, prove  that  **  in  matters  of  education,  the  interest  and  judgment  of  the 
consumer  are  not  sufficient  security  for  the  goodness  of  the  product." 
1     Mr.  Merrill  concluded  his  remarks  by  saying  that  he  sincerely  deprecated 
ithe  jealousy  existing  between  colleges  and  the  public  schools.     If  we  make 
tthe  common  school  what  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  create  a  thirst  Which  cannot  be 
slaked,  and  will  lead  on  to  higher  destiny. 

Prof.  Smith,  of  Purdue  Univ.,  said :  If  any  one  has  a  right  to  complain  it  is 
certainly  not  the  man  of  moderate  means,  from  whom  the  most  complaint  comes. 
If  the  rich  man  pays  the  bill,  and  the  poor  mar>  receives  the  benefit,  com- 
plaint is  in  very  bad  grace  coming  from  a  pooi  man.  In  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion made  to  the  high  school  as  leading  the  children  of  the  poor  to  aspire 
above  their  level,  he  said :  If  we  consult  any  of  our  large  manufacturing  men, 
they  will  say  that  the  most  intelligent  laborer  is  the  most  valuable  and  from 
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whom  the  best  work  comes.  With  regard  to  "  College  vs.  High  School/' 
College  men,  in  general,  are  not  opposed  to  the  high  school.  He  admitted 
that  there  are  members  of  College  faculties  who  would  break  down  the  high 
schooL  They  act  upon  the  ground  that  the  important  education  is  a  profes- 
sional education.  That  the  laborer's  son  should  not  be  educated  above  the 
common  schools,  unless  he  intends  to  follow  a  professional  life ;  if  he  does 
follow  any  other  than  a  professional  life,  it  will  ruin  him  forever.  These  per- 
sons would  force  a  professional  education,  at  the  expense  of  a  practical  edu- 
cation. By  practical  education,  he  meant  that  which  does  not  interfere  with 
or  despise  labor;  that  feels  a  piide  in  honest  labor;  that  makes  the  farmers 
son  as  proud  of  the  crops  produced  by  his  honest  toil,  as  the  judge  of  his  fine 
speech  before  a  jury,  or  the  doctor  in  his  practice  upon  his  patients. 

Thursday  Afternoon. — Dr.  Charles  R.  Dryer,  teacher  of 
science  in  the  Ft.  Wayne  schools,  read  a  paper  on  "Science  in 
the  Lower  Grades,"  a  synopsis  of  which  cannot  do  it  justice. 

He  gave  a  history  of  the  struggles  science  had  had  in  gaining  any  adequate 
recognition  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  said  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  so-called  <*  Scientific  Course"  was  simply  one  in  name.  He  said,  v^ 
'^The  time  is  near  at  hand,  if  not  already  here,  when  colleges  will  be  ashamed 
to  graduate  students  who  can  scan  every  verse  of  Virgil  and  tell  all  about 
the  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  yet  cannot  understand  how  the  Phono- 
graf^  works,  although  it  is  as  simple  as  a  grindstone."  He  argued  that  natu- 
ral science,  in  its  simpler  forms,  should  .be  taught  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
schools;  that  the  course  should  be  laid  out  by  a  person  understanding  the 
subject ;  that  it  should  be  carefully  graded  to  be  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
the  children  at  different  ages ;  that  when  so  graded  and  adapted,  it  was  not 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  children;  that  the  subject  should  be  taught 
from  objects  and  not  from  books ;  that  teachers  should  learn  more  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  then  the  principal  objection  to  its  introduction  into  the  lower  grades  /' 
will  be  removed. 

W.  F.  Yocum,  president  of  Fort  Wayne  College,  opened  the  discussion. 
He  feared  that  the  inexperience  of  teachers,  the  lack  of  proper  specimens 
and  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  them  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  neces- 
sary quantities,  would,  for  years  to  come,  preclude  the  adoption  of  thorough 
scientific  courses  in  the  common  schools. 

The  President  announced  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  as 
follows:  J.  A.  Zellfcr,  Evansville;  L.  B.  Swift,  Laporte;  John 
Macpherson,  Richmond;  W.  Irelan,  Burnettsville;  W.  A.  Bell, 
Indianapolis;  Hamilton  McRae,  Muncie. 

After  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  D.  Eckley  Hunter,  superin- 
tendent of  Washington  schools,  delivered  an  interesting  address 


V 
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on  the  subject  of  **  George  Rogers  Clark,  and  his  Work  in  the 
West." 

A  subject,  he  said,  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  way,  but  one  with  which 
every  boy  and  girl  throughout  the  country  ought  to  be  thoroughly  conversant; 
but  he  was  sorry  to  find  that  they  were  not,  because  they  had  not  had  access 
to  the  facts  in  history. 

Mr.  Hunter  had  so  much  to  tell,  and  was  obliged  to  speak  so 
rapidly,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  anything  like  a  correct 
report  of  his  address.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  tell  us  all 
about  Geo.  Rogers, Clark  in  the  history  which  he  will  certainly 
write  at  some  future  day.  He  closed  his  address  by  saying :  '*! 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  every  foot  of  territory  the  United 
States  owns  to-day,  with  the  exception  of  Oregon,  she  owes  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  the  efforts  of  George  Rogers  Clark  and 
his  noble  band."     The  address  was  not  written. 

The  appointment  of  a  committee  on  officers  was  as  follows : 

First  District,  D.  S.  Kelley,  Evansville;  2d,  J.  C.  Chilton, 
Orleans;  3d.  J.  T.  Smith,  N.  Albany;  4th,  no  delegate  present; 
5th,  J.  C.  Macpherson,  Rich'nd;  6th,  A.  W.  Clancey,  Muncie; 
7th,  Pleasant  Bond,  Indianapolis;  8th,  Samuel  Lilly,  Gosport; 
9th,  E.  E.  Smith,  Purdue  University;  loth,  B.  W.  Everman, 
Camden;  nth,  J.  P.  Noftgzer,  Wabash;  12th,  Jerry  Helligass, 
Ft.  Wayne;  13th,  A.  D.  Mohler,  Lagrange.  J.  C.  Macpherson 
was  appointed  chairman  of  this  committee. 

Sup't  Smart  then  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Hopkins  Memorial 
Fund.  He  said  that  the  State  Board  had  about  $100  to  expend, 
and  recommended  that  a  Portrait  or  Tablet  be  placed  in  the 
new  State  House  in  honor  of  Mr.  Hopkins. 

E.  H.  Butler  moved  that  the  Board  of  Education  be  instructed 
to  carry  out  their  plans  with  regard  to  this. 

H.  S.  McRea,  of  Muncie,  moved  that  a  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  what  action  the  Associa- 
tion should  take  in  regard  to  **  reform  in  spelling." 

The  President  appointed  H.  S.  McRea,  Muncie;  Gen.  Car- 
rington,  Crawfordsville ;  A.  D.  Mohler,  Lagrange;  J,  T.  Smith, 
New  Albany;  Seth  Hastings,  Decatur. 

Thursday  Evening. — Music,  conducted  by  Prof.  Heath. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stone,  of  Ft.  Wayne, 

[A  very  full  synopsis  of  President  AngelPs  address  will  appear 
in  the  Journal  next  month. — Ed.] 

The  Minutes  will  be  completed  next  month. 
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INDIANA  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Indiana  College  Association  met  in  Indianapolis  Decem- 
ber 26-7,  1878,  and  followed  out,  in  the  main,  the  programme 
which  was  printed  in  full  in  the  December  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal. The  minutes  have  not  been  furnished  us,  but  the  entire 
proceedings,  together  with  all  the  papers  in  full  will  be  printed, 
and  the  Journal  will  hereafter  have  something  to  say  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  matters  discussed.  Several  of  the  papers  and 
discussions  will  be  of  interest  to  the  common-school  teacher. 

The  Association  was  well  attended,  most  of  the  state  colleges 
being  represented,  and  the  meeting  is  regarded  as  a  very  profit- 
able one. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Lemuel  Moss,  President  State  University. 
Vice  President — Alexander  Martin,  Pres.  Asbury  University. 
Secretary — Prof.  J.  C.  Ridpath,  Asbury  University. 
Treasurer — Prof.  A.  R.  Benton,  Butler  University. 

Catharine  Merrill,  of  Butler  University,  the  only  woman  pro- 
fessor in  a  college  in  this  state,  was  received  to  membership. 

The  committee  to  preserve  the  minutes  in  a  permanent  form, 
reported  that  the  cost  of  500  pamphlets  would  be  about  $50, 
and  the  printing  was  accordingly  ordered.     Professor  Earp,  of 
Asbury,  was  given  charge  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Tuttle  spoke  a  few  well-timed  words  on  the  close  of  the 
first  meeting,  congratulating  the  members  on  its  success,  and 
hoped  that  all  the  members  of  the  faculties  would  be  present  at 
future  meetings. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Indianapolis  at  a  time 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 


A  School-Board  Inspector  asked  a  small  pupil  of  what  the 
surface  of  the  earth  consists,  and  was  promptly  answered 
"Land  and  water."  He  varied  the  question  slightly,  that  the 
fact  might  be  impressed  on  the  boy's  mind,  and  asked,  '*  What, 
then,  do  land  and  water  make?"  to  which  came  the  immediate 
response,  "Mud." 


EDITORIAL. 


Do  not  send  specie  in  a  letter.    If  you  cannot  get  scrip  send  postage  stamps. 
If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  write  at 


ance. 


If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post  office 
as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  County  in  each  case. 


The  secretary  has  furnished  such  excellent  reports  of  the  papers  read  at  the 
State  Association  that  any  one  reading  the  minutes  can  form  a  very  correct 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  papers.  Thus  the  minutes  of  the  Association  be- 
come a  series  of  concise  essays  on  various  educational  topics. 


The  Official  of  the  State  Superintendent  has  been  crowded  out  this  month' 
but  will  appear  regularly  hereafter. 


The  Journal  this  month  is  largely  occupied  with  the  prooceedings  of  the 
Slate  Teachers'  Association,  for  which  no  apology  is  offered. 

Barring  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  the  meeting  was  a  very  pleasant  one. 
Every  person  whose  name  appeared  upon  the  programme  (except  two  or  three 
appointed  to  discuss  papers  of  others)  was  on  hand  and  prepared.  But  few 
[>apers  exceeded  the  limit  named  by  the  committee,  and  yet  there  was  na 
sufficient  time  for  general  discussion.  The  Journal  hopes  to  see  the  day  soon 
when  but  one  paper  shall  be  presented  at  any  session,  and  when  there  shall 
be  no  leaders  appointed  in  the  discussions.  As  a  rule,  the  present  plan  does 
not  elicit  any  general  discussion  of  the  principal  paper  at  all — the  one  hig 
paper  and  two  little  ones  taking  all  the  time  allotted  to  the  subject. 

The  attendance  was  not  so  good  as  usual,  owing,  (i)  to  the  location;  (2)  to 
the  cold  weather;  (3)  to  the  time — New-year  week.  In  olden  times  the  State 
Association  held  semi-annual  sessions.  The  last  of.  these  was  held  at  Fort 
Wayne  in  August,  1859.  The  enrollment  was  40.  The  enrollment  at  the 
last  meeting  was  213.  The  difference  in  these  figures  indicate  very  fairly  the 
growth  of  the  last  twenty  years.  While  the  enrollment  this  year  was  less  than 
it  has  been  before  since  1864,  it  was  certainly  very  fair,  all  things  considered. 
The  Ft.  Wayne  people  deserve  special  credit;  out  of  the  213  enrolled  eigMf 
/out  were  from  Ft.  Wayne.  The  attendance  was  much  larger  than  the  enroll- 
ment, but  this  is  usually  the  case. 
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The  Fort  Wayne  School  Board  gave  the  free  use  of  their  high  school  hall 
for  the  meetings,  and  in  other  ways  did  much  to  make  the  teachers  welcome 
and  the  meeting  pleasaut  The  Ft.  Wayne  papers  made  liberal  reports,  the 
itTM/MU'/ especially.  It  issued  an  extra  at  the  close  of  the  association,  giving 
the  minutes  and  all  the  papers  in  full.  No  other  paper  in  the  State,  or,  so 
far  as  we  know,  in  the  United  States,  bias  ever  done  such  a  thing.  We  men- 
tion this  especially,  because  such  enterprise  and  kindness  deserve  mention, 
and  also  to  let  teachers  know  this  fact,  thinking  that  many  would  like  to  send 
for  the  Sentinel  and  get  the  papers  in  full. 

m 

Upon  the  whole,  we  liked  the  Association,  and  are  glad  it  was  held  in 
Fi.  Wayne. 


The  Legislature  has  been  in  session,  at  this  writing,  ten  days,  and  as  yet  only 
zhaat  Jifieen  bills  have  been  introduced  touching  school  matters — some  good, 
some  bad,  some  very  bad,  some  indifferent.  These  bills  provide,  among  other 
things,  for  the  abolition  of  county  superintendency,  for  limiting  the  power  of 
trustees  to  levy  taxes  for  special  purposes  from  50  cents  to  10  cents,  and  for 
tuition  from  25  cents  to  5  cents,  for  the  distribution  of  school  funds  according 
to  the  attendance  at  school  instead  of  according  to  the  enumeration  as  at  pres- 
ent, for  the  examination  of  county  superintendents  by  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, to  cut  off  or  cut  down  the  appropriations  to  the  State  University  and 
State  Normal  School,  for  holding  township  institutes  on  Fridays  instead  of 
Saturdays,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Legislative  committees  on  Education  are  composed  of  good  men,  who 
vill  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  any  damage  being  done  to  the  present  excel- 
lent system  of  school  laws,     They  are  as  follows : 

Senate  Committee-«-Samighousen  of  Allen,  ch'mn;  Langdon,  of  Tippecanoe; 
Tarleton,  of  Shelby  and  Johnson;  Fowler,  of  Owen;  Treat,  of  Monroe;  Olds, 
of  Kosciusko  and  Whitley ;  Woolen,  of  Switzerland. 

House  Committee — Miers,  of  Monroe;  Reed,  of  Miami  and  Howard; 
Fancher,  of  Lake;  Baker,  of  Tippecanoe;  Hopkins  of  Vanderburg;  Cun- 
ningham, of  Harrison ;  Van  Valzah,  of  Vigo, 

While  the  probabilies  are  that  no  radical  changes  will  be  made,  there  is 
danger  that  county  superintendency  will  be  seriously  crippled,  and  that  taxes 
will  be  so  limited  as  to  practically  cut  off  high  schools.  The  friends  of  edu- 
cation need  to  be  on  the  alert  and  do  their  duty. 


Why  Didn't  Thky? — **Why  didn't  they  put  more  ladies  upon  the  pro- 
gramme ?"  is  a  question  that  ha»  been  propounded  many  times  when  referring 
to  the  programme  for  the  late  Teachers'  Association. 

Not  being  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  not  having  talked  with  any  one 
of  the  members  on  the  subject,  we  are  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the  com- 
mittee; but,  judging  from  many  years'  experience,  we  feel  sure  we  are  not 
far  from  the  truth  when  we  say  that  the  committee  ^i^/n'/  because  the  ladies 
toouldnU.  The  trouble  has  always  been  to  get  ladies  to  accept  the  places  as- 
signed them. 


MISCELLANY. 


<2UESTIONS   PiREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 

TION  FOR  DECEMBER,  1878. 

Writing — Specimen  of  Penmanship, 

"  But  his  little  daughter  whispered, 

As  she  took  his  icy  hand, 
<  Isn't  God  upon  the  ocean, 

Just  the  same  as  on  the  land  ?* 
Then  we  kissed  the  little  maiden, 

As  we  spake  in  better  cheer ; 
And  we  anchored  safe  in  harbor, 

When  the  mom  was  shining  clear.*'  50 

1.  Show  by  a  diagram  the  relative  length  and  height  of  the  letters  g,  p,  q, 
s,  t,  f,  I,  d,  y,  b.  10 

2.  Analyze  the  capitals  E,  F,  G,  H,  and  S,  when  made  in  plain  style.    10 

3.  In  teaching  young  children,  would  you  teach  foreann  movement  before 
finger  movement,  or  the  contrary?    Why?  10 

4.  What  is  usually  regarded  as  a  space  in  width,  in  writing?  As  a  spact 
4n  height?  10 

5.  Write  the  ten  figures  correctly — as  you  would  teach  them.  10 

Note. — ^The  applicant  should  then  be  required  to  copy  the  spedmen  of 
penmanship  in  ink.  It  should  then  be  marked  from  one  to  fifty,  according  to 
the  value  placed  upon  it  as  a  specimen  of  penmanship,  by  the  superintendent. 

Orthography. 

1.  How  many  elementary  sounds  in  the  English  language?  io 

2.  (a)  Into  what  three  general  classes  are  these  sounds  divided? 

(b)  Give  an  example  of  each.  a=s6;  hss4 

3.  How  many  and  what  sounds  do  e  and  t  represent?  Represent  each 
sound  by  the  proper  notation.  2  pts.,  5  each 

4.  Write  phonically,  with  the  proper  notation,  the  words  been^  peace^  wriU^ 
ptopkel,  and  thought.  5  pts.,  2  each 

5.  (a)  Wlien  is  a  diphthong  called  proper,  and  when  improper? 

(b)  Give  an  expample  of  each.  su=6;  b-»4 

Note. — Superintendent  should  pronounce  ten  words  to  the  applicant,  who 
should  write  them  upon  paper.  10  pts.,  5  each 
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Reading. 

"  I  made  my  journey  in  the  winter,  because  I  was  on  my  way  to  Lapland, 
where  it  is  easier  to  travel  when  the  swamps  and  rivers  are  frozen,  and  the 
reindeer  sleds  can  fly  over  the  smooth  snow.  It  was  very  cold,  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time ;  the  days  were  short  and  dark,  and  if  I  had  not  found 
the  people  so  kind,  so  cheerful,  and  so  honest,  I  should  have  felt  inclined  to 
tarn  back  more  than  once.  But  I  do  not  think  there  are  better  people  in  the 
world  than  those  who  live  in  Norrland,  which  is  a  Swedish  province  com- 
mencing about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Stockholm." 

1.  What  words  in  the  above  selection  would  you  require  pupils  to  spell? 
What  should  determine  your  selection?  2  pts.,  5  each 

2.  Write  the  words  you  have  selected,  phonically,  using  the  notation  of 
Webster.  10 

3.  What  is  a  reindeer?  Why  so  called?  Where  is  Lapland?  Where  is 
Stockholm?  In  what  direction  is  Stockholm  from  this  place?  With  what 
force,  speed,  pitch,  and  volume  of  voice  ought  this  selection  to  be  read,  and 
why?  10 

4.  Tell  what  words  you  would  group  together  in  the  first  sentence  as  ex- 
pressing one  complex  idea.  10 

5.  What  moral  lessons  can  be  developed  from  the  above  quotation?         10 

NoTB. — The  applicant  should  be  required  to  read  a  selection  from  a  book : 
he  should  then  be  marked  upon  his  reading  from  one  to  fifty,  according  to  the 
value  placed  upon  the  performance  by  the  superintendent. 

■ 

Arithuei'IC. — I.  If  i^  yd.  of  cloth  cost  I11-13,  what  will  be  the  cost  of 
4-7  yd.  of  the  same  kind  of  cloth?     By  analysis.  Anal.  7 ;  ans.  3 

2.  What  is  cancellation?     Upon  what  principal  does  cancellation  depend? 

2  pts.,  5  each 

3.  The  smallest  vessel  whose  contents  will  exactly  fill  a  six-quart,  an  eight- 
quart,  or  a  ten-quart  measure  a  certain  number  of  times,  is  full  of  cider  worth 
5c  a  quart ;  what  is  the  value  of  the  cider?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5 

4;  A  sold  B  some  goods  for  I394,  at  a  loss  of  i  %  per  cent.  B  sold  them 
to  C  at  a  profit  of  i  >^  per  cent.  Did  they  cost  C  more  or  less  than  A,  and 
how  much?  Proc.  6 ;  ans.  4 

5.  In  division  of  decimals,  why  do  you  point  off  as  many  places  for  deci- 
mals from  the  right  of  the  quotient  as  the  decimal  places  in  the  dividend  ex- 
ceed those  in  ihe  divisor?     Illustrate  by  an  example.  2  pts.,  5  each 

6.  At  what  rate  will  $258,  in  3  yrs,  7  mos„  yield  $73.96  interest? 

Proc.  5;  ans.  5 

7.  A  merchant  bought  some  cloth  for  $5  a  yard,  how  much  must  he  ask 
for  it  that  he  may  make  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  from  the  asking  price,  and 
still  realize  a  profit  of  17  per  cent?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5 

8.  Define  customs,  tare,  specific  duty,  and  ad  valorem  duty. 

4  pt**  3  off  for  each  omitted 

9.  What  is  the  length  of  a  diagonal  path  between  two  opposite  corners  of 
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of  a  rectangular  garden,  which  is  twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  and  has  an  area 
of  2,450  square  yards?  Proc.  6;  ans.  4 

10.  Fifty  apples  are  placed  in  a  row  2^  yards  apart,  the  first  being  placed 
3  yards  from  a  basket ;  how  far  will  a  boy  travel,  starting  from  the  basket,  to 
gather  them  singly  into  the  basket?  Proc.  6;  ans.  4 

Geography. — i.   What  are  the  Zones?     How  is  each  divided? 

2  pts.,  5  each 

2.  Why  is  the  equatorial  circumference  of  the  earth  longer  than  its  polar 
circumference?  10 

3.  Describe  a  glacier,  !ts  formation  and  course.  10 

4.  How  does  a  meridian  differ  from  a  meridian  circle?  Of  what  use  are 
meridians?  2  pts.,  5  each 

5.  Locate  the  Capital  of  the  United  States ;  locate  its  Capitol. 

2  pts.,  5  each 

6.  "Why  are  there  no  large  rivers  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America?   10 

7.  Name  five  principal  exports  of  the  United  States.  5  pts.,  2  each 

8.  What  river  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese empires  ?  10 

9.  Name  two  of  the  Republics  of  Europe.     Which  is  the  larger? 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  omitted 

10.  What  two  large  lakes  lie  wholly  in  the  United  States  ?  What  is  the 
character  of    their  waters  ?  3  off  for  each  point  omitted 

Grammar. — i.  Write  child,^  man,  boy,  alley^  and  pimy^  in  the  possessive 
case,  singular  number.  -  5  pts.,  2  each 

2.  Give  five  adjectives  which  cannot  be  compared.  5  pts.,  2  each 

3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  verb  lay  in  the  indicative  mode,  past 
tense,  passive  voice.  4  off  for  each  eiror 

4.  (a)  How  many  and  (b)  what  tenses  has  the  infinitive  mode  ? 

a=4;  hBr6 

5.  Give  the  mode  and  tense  of  each  verb  in  the  sentence,  "  God  said, 
*  Let  there  be  light,*  and  there  was  light." 

3  off  for  each  error  in  mode  or  tense. 

6.  Give  the  case  and  government  of  **  teacher"  and  **  pupil"  in  the  sen- 
tence: **The  teacher  whom  you  so  much  admire,  is  not  wiser  than  her  pupil." 

4  pts.,  ^y^  each 

7.  Give  the  case  and  government  of  <*  whom,"  in  the  above  sentence,  and 
parse  **  wiser."  4  pts.,  2)^  each 

8.  Analyze  the  sentence,  "The  teacher  bade  him  prepare  the  lesson."    10 

9.  What  are  the  errors  in  the  sentence,  *>  He  has  went  to  his  room  many  a 
times  to  sit  a  chair  to  the  window  for  his  aged  mother  to  set  in. 

3  off  for  each  error  omitted 

10.  Write  correctly,  •*  When  each  pupil  in  the  room  has  lain  their  books 
in  their  desks  like  I  have  learned  them,  the  school  will  be  let  out." 

2  off  for  each  error 
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History. — ^j.  Who  were  the  "Pilgrims"  that  came  to  Plymouth  in  1620, 
and  why  were  they  so  called  ?  2  pts.,  5  each 

2.  (a)  When,  (b)  where,  and  (c)  by  whom  were  the  slaves  first  brought 
into  what  is  now  U.  S.  territory?  a=2;  b=4;  c=4 

3.  fiy  whom  was  Maryland  settled,  and  what  religious  principles  were  in- 
corporated in  its  earliest  legislation  ?  2  pts.,  5  each 

4.  What  striking  coincidences  marked  the  deaths  of  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  ?  1  o 

5.  Who  was  John  C.  Calhoun?  10 

6.  In  whose  administration  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Maine  settled, 
and  by  whom  was  the  treaty  of  settlement  negotiated  ? 

3  names,  4  off  for  each  omitted 

7.  What  were  the  striking  features  of  the  Presidential  election  of  i860? 

10 

6.    What  are  the  three  most  important  industrial  inventions  in  the  history 

of  this  country?  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  omitted 

9.  Give  the  five  most  prominent  names  in  our  national  political  history 
prior  to  1 86a  5  pts.,  2  cacR 

10.  Give  the  history  of  the  five  most  prominent  men  (now  dead)  in  uur 
national  literary  history.  5  pts.,  2  each 

Physiology. — i.  How  may  the  bones  of  the  trunk  be  classified,  and  how 
Bumy  are  in  the  spinal  column  ?  2  pts.,  5  each 

2.  What  is  a  ligament?  10 

3.  What  is  the  distinction  between  extensor  and  flexor  muscles  ?  10 

4.  How  is  the  nutritive  fluid  conveyed  from  the  intestines  to  the  blood 
▼cssels?  2  pts.,  5  each 

5.  Name  five  conditions  which  affect  the  quantity  of  food  necessary  to  the 
systeuL  2  off  for  each  omitted 

6.  What  is  digestion,  and  what  fluids  are  used  ?  2  pts.,  5  each 

7.  What  is  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  what  is  its  function  ?    2  pts.,  5  each 

8.  Trace  the  circulation  of  the  heart  from  the  right  ventricle  to  the  left 
ventricle.  10 

9.  Why  should  school  rooms  be  well  ventilated  ?  10 
la    Why  should  the  windows  of  a  school  room  be  so  made  that  they  may 

fewer  from  the  top?  10 

Triory  and  PRAgriCE. — I.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  oral  lesson 
ud  a  recitation  ?  10 

2.    For  what  two  purposes  may  the  concert  method  of  reciting  be  used  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each 

3*  Give  two  general  directions  respeicting  the  proper  assignment  of  lessi>ns. 
tioQ.  2  pts.,  5  each 

4«    What  is  the  extent  of  the  teacher's  jurisdiction  over  his  pupils  when 
they  are  coming^to  or  returning  from  school  ?  10 

5*  (t)  What  is  the  distinction  between  natural  and  artificial  incentives? 
(b)  Give  two  examples  of  each.  a=::=6;  b=4 

3 
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JOHN  BEARD. 


Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Founder  of  Indiana's  Common  Sckook. 


The  meeting  of  the  Pioneer  Association  at  the  state  fair  grounds  last  Octo- 
ber, appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  John 
Beard,  of  Crawfordsville,  who  was  known  as  the  founder  of  the  commoD 
school  system  of  Indiana.  The  committee,  consisting  of  George  Crawford, 
Aaron  Wood,  B.  T.  Ristine,  and  Caleb  Mills,  met  at  the  Lahr  House,  Lafay- 
ette, Nov.  20,  and  the  following  result  of  their  labors  has  been  received  by 
Hon.  John  B.  Dillon,  of  this  city.  Secretary  of  the  Pioneer  Association,  to 
whom  the  document  is  addressed : 

"That  in  Mr.  Beard,  whose  far-seeing  sagacity  saw  in  the  unlimited  re* 
sources  of  the  slate  and  in  the  future  a  vast  population,  and  recognizing  the 
fact  that  to  make  the  state  really  great  and  prosperous,  intelligence  and  edo- 
^.cation  must  keep  pace  with  its  national  progress;  and  that  by  his  indefati- 
gable energy  and  perseverance,  and  his  powerful  influence  in  the  legislature 
of  1833-4,  succeeded,  by  his  amendment  to  the  state  bank  charter,  in  trans- 
ferring the  sinking  fund  to  the  common  school  fund,  by  which  ^,000,000 
was  added  to  the  cause  of  education,  we  recognize  a  true  statesman,  a  man  of 
pare  and  unselfish  patnotism,  and  a  benefactor  to  his  state  and  his  race.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  this  association  memorialize  the  legislature  at  its 
coming  session,  and  that  petitions  be  circulated  asking  the  l^islature  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  suitable  monument  to  his 
memory,  with  a  proper  inscription  commemorative  of  his  services  to  the  state 
and  cause  of  education. 

1^  We  also  take  this  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  ex -governor  Jonathan 
Jennings,  the  first  governor  of  the  slate,  and  for  a  long  time  sole  representa- 
tive in  congress  from  this  state,  and  whose  lasting  and  valuable  services  de- 
serve some  fitting  testimonial,  lies  buned  at  Charleston,  Clark  county,  without 
even  a  headstone  so  mark  his  grave." 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


The  ninth  annual  report  of  the  State  Normal  School  gives  the  following 
facts:  The  whole  number  enrolled  for  the  winter  term  was  187,  fox' the  spring 
term  413,  for  the  fall  term  215;  total  for  the  year  815;  average  enrollment 
for  each  term,  271 J^.  The  whole  number  of  different  persons  who  have  re- 
ceived instructions  in  the  Normal  School  since  its  organization,  Jan.  6,  1870, 
is  ^fiSS'y  ^^^  number  of  graduates,  87;  number  of  different  students  who 
have  attended  during  the  year  ending  last  October,  592.  fhe  occupations  of 
a  majority  of  parents  of  students  of  last  year  are  returned  as  follows :  Farm- 
ers, 309;  mechanics,  64;  merchants,  32;  physicians,  20;  ministers,  ii;  no  oc- 
cupation,  10;  occupation  not  reported,  87;  manufacturers,  13;  laboreis,  14; 
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teachers.  8.  The  connties'to  which  the  larger  number  of  the  pupils  belonged 
were:  Carroll  27,  Boone  21,  Clark  21,  Qay  32,  Decatur  31,  Gibson  22, •Hen- 
dricks 47,  Knox  31,  Marion  53,  Montgomery  26,  Morgan  36,  Parke  57,  Put- 
nam 23,  Tippecanoe  20,  Vermilion  46,  Vigo  284,  Wabash  27,  Wayne  40;  the 
remainder  of  the  counties  sending  from  one  to  twenty  students.  The  report 
states  that  89  per  cent  of  the  students  are  from  families  in  which  the  parents 
are  engaged  in  the  productive  industries,  the  mercantile  and  professional 
classes  being  represented  by  only  i  x  per  cent,  a  ratio  which  has  prevailed 
since  the  organization  of  the  school.  Nearly  56  per  cent  of  the  students  come 
from  the  agricultural  class  alone.  A  large  majority  of  the  students  return  to 
the  several  counties  and  become  teachers  in  the  common  schools. 


An  Opinion. — The  Indiana  School  Journal  for  December  contains  an  index 
of  the  twelve  numbers  issued  during  the  entire  year.  In  glancing  over  this 
one  is  reminded  of  a  number  of  excellent  articles  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time.  We  do  not  think  this  periodical  is  calculated  to  take  the  place 
of  a  good  educational  weekly,  especially  in  the  matter  of  supplying  general 
school  news ;  but  as  a  State  record  of  school  matters  it  has  seemed  to  us  to 
lead  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  monthly  cotemporaries.  From  its  name  and 
make-up  this  appears  to  be  its  chief  aim,  and  Prof.  Bell  must  be  an  indefati- 
gable worker  or  he  could  not  have  made  a  record  so  complete.  We  under- 
stand that  the  seal  of  financial  success,  which  has  been  set  upon  but  few  edu- 
cational journals,  attests  the  skillful  management  and  professional  appreciation 
of  this  one. 

*The  above  is  from  the  Chicago  Weekly  Journal,  a  paper  that  sustains  the 
freshest  and  most  extensive  educational  department  of  any  metropolitan 
weekly  in  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  course,  a  monthly  journal  cannot  be 
as  good  a  news  paper  as  a  weekly.  The  Journal  has  never  aspired  to  excel 
as  a  "  news"  paper,  as  it  does  not  believe  that  "  news"  is  what  teachers  most 
need,  and  yet  no  other  paper  gives  more  of  its  own  state  news. 


Michigan. — From  a  recent  report  of  the  State  Superintendent,  A.  C 
Oower,  we  take  the  following :  ^  During  the  present  year  there  have  been 
held,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  46 
teachers'  iastitutes  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State.  At  these  the  aggre- 
gate enrollment  has  been  2,852;  or  an  average  enrollment  at  each  Institute  of 
62  members.  The  largest  number  enrolled  at  any  one  institute  was  117, — at 
Adrian,  Lenawee  county, — ^while  the  smallest  attendance  was  21,— at  Es- 
canaba.  Delta  county.  In  1877,  the  first  year  in  which  institutes  were  held 
onder  our  present  law,  the  average  enrollment  at  each  institute  was  39/' 

This  shows  growth,  but '  Indiana  can  make  a  much  better  showing  because 
<tf  its  county  superintendency  system. 

The  Peru  Republican  starts  out  for  the  year  1879  ^^  *  ''^^  dress.  It  is 
iu>w  not  only  one  of  the  best-looking,  but  one  of  the  best  country  papers  in 
the  State.    Geo.  L  Reed  is  the  editor. 
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,  INSTITUTES. 

jMtNiMcs  County.— The  Teichen'  Initilute  of  Jennings  conolj  met  H 
Noi'h   Vernon,   Dec.   3e\  1878.      ToWl  enrollment,  107;  of  whom  levenl 

ura  noi  (eaching  in  Ihis  county,  or  arc  not  activel;  engi^ed.  Owing  to  lb* 
Ciiiemc  cold  weKlher,  the  attendance  was  unosuallj  Kmall,  but  the  interest  wB 
giB-l,  Prof.  Beattie  was  present  from  Tuesday  till  Friday  morning;  Prof, 
Stulli,  of  Rising  Sun,  eTcry  day  except  Tiiuisday.  Prof  Olcott  lectured  on 
Monday  evening,  and  worked  in  the  Institute  on  Tuesday.  Prof.  Graham,  of 
Columbus,  did  good  work,  and  described  The  Mammoth  Cave  as  he  law 
It.  On  ihe  whole,  belter  work  for  the  ichools  never  was  done  at  an  inuitiUe 
in  this  county.    The  following  resolution  waa  adopted ; 

Risalvid,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  teachers  of  Jennings  county,  in  Ibe 
Institute  assembled,  that  all  agitation,  at  present,  of  the  school  laws  ■•  inja- 
nous,  and  the  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  should  be  let  sttiertly  alone. 

John  Caknby,  FresideU. 

Will  W.  Nbwkirk,  Secretary. 

Makshall  County, — The  Matihall  County  Teacben'  Institute  conveBtd 
al  Plymonth,  Dec  23,  Sup't  Bailey  presiding.  Total  enrollment,  ia%;  no- 
age  daily  attendance,  75 ;  present  the  last  day,  105,  It  was  ably  managed  bf 
Sup't  Bdley,  who  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  one  of  the  best  and  finest  in- 
stitutes ever  held  in  Ihe  county.  The  work  was  conducted  principally  by  boot 
teachers,  with  the  exception  of  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  who  gave  hti 
"  Familiar  Talks,"  in  bis  nsoal  felicitous  manner.  His  lecture  on  the  Dir- 
winian  Theory  as  applied  to  education,  rumiahed  much  food  for  thoa|lK. 
W.  A,  Hoamer,  superintendent  of  Laporle  county,  was  with  oa  one  day,  and 
gave  an  iuilmctive  '■  Talk"  on  '■  Civil  GovemmenL"  G.  P.  Brown,  ei.»np't 
o(  Indianapolis  schools,  gave  a  series  of  Reading  and  Composition  lemB 
which  were  highly  appreciated.  Prof.  L.  S,  Thompson,  of  Purdue  Unim- 
sily,  gave  us  a  series  of  lessons  in  Drawing,  which  were  "rich,  rare,  ami 
racy."  Ur,  Thompson  is  an  expert  in  that  particular  branch  of  educatiiw. 
The  work  done  in  the  institute  was  thorough,  instructive,  and  practical.  IV 
home  teacben  acquitted  themselves  well,  in  Ihe  work  assigned  Ihem.  Ti> 
sum  it  up,  the  work  of  the  institute  comprised  lectures,  talk,  illustrations,  and 
discussion^  on  the  most  practical  subjects.  At  the  close  of  the  inslilDle, 
Hon,  G.  A,  Nelherton,  one  of  Marshall  county'a  best  teachers,  in  behalf  of 
Ihe  teachers  of  Marshall  county,  presented  Sup't  W.  E.  Bailey  with  a  sapert' 
"  Office  Set,"  afker  which  the  Institute  adjourned  with  many  regrets  at  baviol 
10  fart  so  soon,  for  all  feh  that  it  was  good  to  be  there.  Those  who  failed  W 
attend  loat  instmction  which  would  have  been  (ojhem  invaluable. 
J.  F.  Langinbadgh,  £ 

Johnson  County. — The  Johnson  County  Teadien'  Institute 
Fianklin,  Ind.,  from  Dec.  33  to  27,  inclusiTe.    Ninety  teacboi  w 
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The  Address  of  Welcome  was  delivered  by  Judge  D.  D.  Banta,  of  Franklin, 
and  was  responded  to  by  Prof.  E.  P.  Cole.  Instruction  in  Political  Economy 
-was  given  by  W.  T.  Slott,  D.  D.;  in  Reading  by  Mrs.  R.  M.  Johnson  and 
Miss  Alice  Palmer;  in  Grammar,  by  D.  T.  Praigg;  in  Physiology,  by  J.  R. 
Clemmer;  in  Geography,  by  J,  H.  England;  in  Penmanship,  by  Miss  Mattie 
Spotts;  and  in  Arithmetic,  by  G.  C.  Hubbard :  these  instructors  all  being  resi- 
dents of  the  county.  State  Sup*t  Smart  was  present  one  day,  ad  delivered  a 
lecture  on  **  Observations  Abroad."  Others  who  delivered  lectures,  or  read 
{»pers  before  the  Institute,  were  W.  A.  Bell,  J.  M.  Olcott,  and  A.  C.  Short- 
ridge,  of  Indianapolis;  W.  H.  Fertich,  of  Muncie,  Ind.;  Dr.  Morgan,  of 
Chicago,  and  Miss  Alice  Palmer,  Miss  Alice  Farley,  Prof.  E.  P.  Cole,  Prof. 
W.  B.  Wilson,  Scott  Morris,  and  U.  M.  Chaille,  of  this  county.  The  work 
throughout  was  practical,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  remainder  of  the 
present  school  year  will  be  much  more  profitable  by  reason  of  this  institute. 

J.  H.  Martin,  Co,  Sup't. 

Lake  County. — ^The  Lake  County  Institute  opened  in  Crown  Point 
Dec.  80.  The  enrollment  the  first  day  was  103,  and  the  total  enrollment 
reached  141.  The  average  attendance  was  over  100.  The  principal  in- 
Jtnictors  were  James  H,  Smart,  W.  H.  Fertich,  R.  G.  Boone,  Harry  G. 
Wilson,  and  W  A.  Bell.  Public  lectures,  which  were  well  attended  by 
both  teachers  and  citizens,  were  given  by  Messrs.  Smart,  Bell,  and  Fer- 
tich. Each  lecture  was  followed  by  a  *' social."  One  of  the  instructors, 
who  had  visited  a  large  number  of  institutes  this  season,  said  that  he  had 
attended  none  to  excel  this  in  interest  and  attention,  and  none  to  equal 
it  in  promptness  of  attendance.  The  new  sup't,  W.  W.  Cheshire,  is  wide 
awake  and  determined  to  make  a  success  of  whatever  he  undertakes. 
The  schools  must  improve  under  his  management.    J.  H.  Ball  was  sec'y. 

District  Convention  ok  County  Superintendents. — The  Superin- 
tendents of  Central  Extern  District  of  Indiana  met  in  Connersville,  Dec.  23-4, 
1S78.  The  meeting  was.  organized  by  electing  Sup't  Crist,  of  Union  county, 
President,  and  Sup't  Blount,  of  Rush  county,  Secretary.  The  regular  pro- 
gramme was  then  taken  up,  and  the  question,  "  How  to  enlist  township  trus- 
tees in  school  work,"  was  discussed.  Free  discussion  was  indulged  in  with 
regard  to  paying  teachers  for  time  spent  at  township  institutes,  and  also  as  to 
allowing  teachers  the  l^gal  holidays.  "  How  to  treat  rejected  applicants  for 
licenses,'*  was  next  considered  at  some  length.  The  question  of  "Monthly 
reports  to  county  superintendents,  also  to  parents,"  was  discussed.  It  was  de- 
cided that  such  reports  are  invaluable  as  aids  in  furthering  the  work,  also  as 
incentives  to  punctual  attendance  After  the  regular  programme,  the  meeting 
entered  into  a  promiscuous  consideration  of  matters  pertaining  to  county  su- 
perintendents' work.  Supt't  J.  B.  Blount,  of  Rush  county,  was  constituted  a 
committee  on  programme  for  next  meeting.  Convention  then  adjourned  to 
meet  early  in  March,  1879.  Much  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  in  school  work 
was  manifested,  and  the  reports  from  members  present  show  the  schools  in 
excellent   condition,  and  gradually  advancing  in  interest  and  efficacy.     If 
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any  state  can  have  a  just  pride  in  her  system  of  education,  that  state  is  In- 
diana.  The  time  is  very  near  when  none  other  can  inscribe  her  banner  as 
can  she,  '*The  largest  school  fund,  the  best  school  government,  and  the  most 
effectual  organization,  together  with  the  deepest  interest  in  educational  mat> 
ters  of  any  state  in  the  Union/'  Any  effort  to  tamper  with  her  school 
system  should  be  speedily  rebuked  by  all  honest  and  upright  citizens. 

J.  B.  Blount,  Secretary. 

CoLUMBUB. — The  public  schools  of  this  city,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  A.  H.  Graham,  are  in  a  healthy  condition  with  teachers  all  hard 
at  work  with  good  results.  The  November  report  shows  an  enrollment 
of  780.  Average  number  belonging,  679;  per  cent  of  attendance,  92}. 
A  beautiful  ward  school  building  of  four  rooms,  with  all  the  modera 
improvements,  was  erected  last  year.    This  is  a  good  showing. 


The  Business  Report  for  1878  will  not  be  ready  for  distribution  before  the 

middle  of  February.    The  quota  forr.each  county  will  be  sent  to  the  County 

Superintendent  thereof.    Persons  desiring  copies  of  the  Report  must  apply  to 

the  County  Superintendent. 

JAS.  H.  SMART, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Hendricks  County. — Sup*t  Dobson  has  visited  all  his  schools  once,  and 
is  now  on  his  second  round.  We  heartily  conmiend  Mr.  Dobson's  plan 
of  seeing  all  the  schools  early.  Two  short  visits  are  worth  five  times  as 
much  as  one  long' one.  A  single  visit,  especially  if  it  comes  near  the  close  of 
the  school,  is  worth  but  little. 

BuiTHOLOMEW  CouNTT. — Notwithstanding  the  fi&ct  that  Sup't  Wal- 
lace was  sick  most  of  the  fall,  the  schools  of  this  county  are  reported  in 
excellent  condition.  The. township  institutes  have  been  well  attended. 
Three  brick  school  houses  have  been  erected  during  the  past  year,  two  of 
them  two-stories,  making  a  total  of  58  brick  school  houses  in  the  county. 
What  county  can  beat  that  ? 

Exhibit  at  County  Faibs. — We  are  glad  to  note  that  such  a  large 
number  of  superintendents  are  making  preparations  for  the  exhibit  of 
school  work  at  county  fairs.  The  same  preparation  will  make  good  mik 
lerial  for  the  State  Fair  next  fall. 

Elkhart. — Enrollment  to  Jan,  10,  1,816 ;  average  belonging,  1,151 ; 
average  attendance,  1,090,  average  tardiness -each  half-day,  8.8;  per 
cent  of  attendance,  94.7.    M.  A.  Barnett  is  still  superintendent 

The  editor  of  the  Winchester  Journal  recently  made  the  tour  of  the 
Winchester  schools,  and  makes  a  discriminating  report,  not  all  praise, 
not  all  fault-finding.  The  summing-up  is  Tory  favorable  to  the  schools  \ 
much  to  praise,  little  to  condemn.    E.  H.  Butler  is  the  sup't. 
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Queries. — I  notice  in  the  **  Rules  for  Examination,"  at  the  head  of  each 
list  of  questions,  the  following : 

(a)  "  That  during  the  examination,  all  maps,  globes  or  other  aids,  be  care- 
fally  removed  from  the  observation  of  the  candidates." 

(b)  Also,  ** All  books  and  papers  should  be  carefully  mored  from  the  desks 
when  the  candidates  are  examined.*' 

In  the  above — 

1.  Does  not  (a)  include  (b)? 

2.  Why  use  **removed"  in  (a)  and  "moved"  in  (b)? 

3.  Why  carefully  removed  or  carefully  moved?  Is  there  any  danger  of 
injuring  the  articles  by  a  careless  removing  or  moving? 

4.  Why  not  place  a  comma  after  "globes"  in  (a)? 

I  notice  in  a  late  list  of  questions  the  following  expression:  "Which  had 
be  better  take?"  This  is  ungrammatical.  Would  such  an  expression  be  given 
10  the  candidate  to  parse  or  analyze? 

I  offer  the  above  because  I  think  our  lists  of  rules  and  questions  should  be 
free  from  all  errors,  even  questionable  ones.  W.  F.  L.  Sanders. 

Mr.  Bell — Please  parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  Bentenoee : 

1.  He  said  thai  thai  that  was  a  nuUanee, 

2.  He  said  that  that  he  was  John. 

The  first  that^  in  each  sentence,  is  a  conjunction,  connecting  clauseB ; 
the  second  that,  in  each  sentence,  is  an  adjective ;  the  third  that,  in  the 
fint  sentence  and  A«  in  the  second,  are  nouns  used  as  subjects;  nuiiance^ 
in  the  first  sentense,  and  John,  in  the  second,  are  nouns  used  as  predicate 
nominatives. 

It  was  not  surely  very  wise  to  begin  in  that  manner.  Are  the  italicised 
words  an  adjective  or  an  adverbial  element?  An  answer,  with  reasons, 
is  asked. 

AjrswEss  TO  QuKBixs  IN  Jan.  No. — If  6  cats  in  6  niinutes  can  eatck 
6  mice,  how  many  cats  can  catch  100  mice  in  100  minutes  ? 

Ads.  If  6  pats  catch  6  mice  in  6  minutes,  6  cats  will  catch  one  mouse 
in  one  minute ;  therefore,  if  6  cats  catch  1  mouse  in  one  minute,  6  cats 
will  catch  100  mice  in  100  minutes. 

2.  A  offers  to  trade  horses  with  B  for  $100,  and  B  offers  to  trade  with 
A  for  $80.  They  split  the  difference  and  trade ;  what  is  the  difference, 
and  what  does  B  pay  A  ? 

Ans.  The  difference  between  the  two  men  U  $180.  If  they  split  the 
difference,  each  man  makes  a  sacrifice  of  one-half  the  difference,  which 
IS  $65.  Consequently  B  loses  the  $80  he  asks  to  #>ot,  and  enough  cash 
to  make  it  $65.    65— 80=$85«  amount  B  paid  A. 

Both  solutions  by  D.  Lough,  Jr.,  Kewanna,  Ind. 

Correct  answers  were  received  to  one  or  both  the  above  from  D.  J. 
Martin,  N.  D.  Wolford,  Bmma  Weaver,  Alice  Miller,  Geo.  Williams 
J.  H.  Roe.  Several  teachers  submitted  these  problems  to  their  arith- 
metic classes.    Excellent  idea. 
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The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  a  special  meeting  in  Washington  City,  the  first  week  in  Feb. 
A  large  number  of  important  topics  will  be  considered. 

The  fight  over  the  state  superintendency  in  Kentucky  seems  to  be  waxing 
warm.  ,The  present  incambenl^  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  is  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination,  which  takes  place  next  May,  and  is  reported  to  have  the  "  inside 
track."  Thirteen  other  persons  have  signified  their  willingness  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  good  of  the  ''cause."  Prominent  among  these  are 
M-  Kirby,  of  Henderson,  and  T.  C.  H.  Vance,  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Teacher. 

The  next  National  Educational  Association  will  meet  in  Philadelphia. 
Pk:]adelphia  is  a  good  place  to  meet  at  that  season  (Aug.),  but  we  do  not 
qt::re  understand  the  grounds  upon  which  the  original  decision  to  meet  at 
St.  Louis  was  changed. 

Ojt  Febraary  26,  just  one  hundred  yean  ago,  George  Rogers  Clarke 
cftptared  "Post  Vincennes  "  The  March  number  of  Potter's  American 
MofDthljr  (Philadelphia)  will  contain  a  detailed  and  illustrated  history  of 
the  aifair. 

J.  H.  Pate,  superintendent  of  Ohio  county,  has  issued  a  circular  to 
his  teachers  giving  instructions  how  to  prepare  work  for  exhibition  at 
their  next  county  fair.    Go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

The  Brookston  Academy  opened,  after  the  holiday  vacation,  crowded  in 
every  department.     A.  H.  Elwood  is  the  power  behind  the  throne. 

The  Wisconsin  Stale  University  has  just  lost  two  of  her  chief  Professon 
by  sudden  death,  Profs.  Carpenter  and  Nichodemus. 

The  Nasional  Normal  School,  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  has  just  entered  upon  its 
twenty-fourth  year — prosperous  and  happy. 


PERSONAL. 


Georgf  A.  Oia«e,  Principal  of  the  Louisville  Female  High  School,  an  old 
Indiana  feacher,  ha«  l«come  associate  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Teacher^  the  only 
ich'»'>l  journal  fnihli^bed  »outh  of  the  Ohio  river.  Dr.  Chase's  energy,  snap, 
and  exienstvc  knowledj^e  of  schools  will  doubtless  add  materially  to  the  value 
of  the  "  Teacher."        • 

E.  O.  Vaile,  who  seven  months  ago  became  joint  proprietor  and  chief 
editr.r  of  "7%«  Kducatu^nal  Weekly,"  publishes  his  valedictory  and  notice 
of  dii-s^ilution  of  partnership  in  the  issue  of  January  80,  of  that  paper. 
The  readers  of  the  Wei-kly  will  regret  to  know  that  Mr.  Vaile  U  thui 
compelled  to  '*bow  to  circumstances,"  as  the  paper  has  certainly  been 
much  improved  by  his  vigorous  and  trenchant  pen. 
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Jtmes  G.  May,  of  Salem,  is  one  of  the  oldest  teachers  in  the  state. 
He  taaght  his  first  school  in  Kentucky,  in  1828-4.  His  third  school,  in 
1826,  was  taught  in  Washington  county,  Ind.,  in  which  county  he  has 
lived  and  taught  most  of  the  time  since.  He  has  taught  in  all  10,062 
dayB,  and  yet  he  scorns  the  idea  of  being  superanuated.  In  a  letter  re- 
cently received  he  says,  "  I  am  as  stout  and  vigorous  now  as  I  was  the 
day  the  Indiana  State  Teachers*  Association  was  organized.  I  have  aa 
good  use  of  the  pen  to-day  as  I  eVer  had,  and  I  am  never  sick  and  never 
weary."    He  should  prepare  a  lecture  on  **  How  to  grow  old  gracefully." 

Daniel  Hough,  who  is  more  extensively  known  in  central  and  southern 
ladiana  than  any  other  book  agent,  and  who  has  a  host  of  friends  in 
every  county  of  this  territory,  has  recently  been  located  by  his  house  at 
Ann  Arbor,  with  eastern  Michigan  as  his  field  of  labor.  He  has  labored 
ia  Indiana  so  long  that  h«  seemed  to  belong  here.  We  regret  very  much 
to  announce  that  Mr*  Hough's  health  is  very  feeble,  and  that  he  is  not 
able  to  do  full  work. 

James  I.  Hopkins,  the  elocutionist,  is  teaching  a  district  school  near 
Beece's  Mills,  Clinton  county.  He  has  two  objects  in  view  in  this  course, 
1,  to  gain  rest  from  public  entertainments  and  changing  life;  2,  to  be- 
come more  familiar  with  other  branches  of  learning,  and  with  the  de- 
tails of  teaching.    The  experience  will  certainly  be  valuable  to  him. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Senator  Sarnighausen  is  at  the  head  of  the 
^nate  Committee  on  Education.  He  held  this  position  two  years  aji^o. 
He  made  one  of  the  best  chairmen  we  have  ever  had.  The  teachers  of 
the  state  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  al»ility  and  zeal  with  which 
he  looked  after  the  school  interests.  They  may  expect  the  school  inte- 
rests will  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  his  committee. 

John  B.  Dillon,  author  of  the  earliest  and  most  reliable  history  of  In- 
diana, died,  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis,  Jan.  27,  1879.  Mr.  Dillon  was 
a  life-long  student — Especially  a  student  of  **  ye  olden  times,"  a  warm 
friend  of  education,  and  in  all  regards  a  christian  gentleman. 

Alston  Ellis,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  su* 
perintendency  of  the  schools,  to  take  efiect  March  1,  1879.  He  enters 
into  the  reward  of  all  good  school  men — he  becomes  a  gook  agent.  He 
will  work  for  the  Harpers,  in  Ohio. 

T.  L.  Sewell  and  W.  F.  Abbott,  both  graduates  of  Harvard,  are  the 
principals  of  the  Indianapolis  Classical  School.  This  school  makes  a 
specialty  of  preparing  boys  for  college.  It  occupies  an  independent 
field,  and  ought  to  succeed. 

J.  W.  Barnes,  superintendent  of  Howard  county,  employed  his  holi- 
day vacation  in  getting  married.  Miss  Oma  Brandon,  of  Kokomo,  ia 
the  fortunate  lady.  The  schools  of  Howard  county  will  be  better  super- 
vised in  in  the  future. 

Miss  Emma  Wbitaker,  of  Gallion,  Ohio,  takes  a  school  in  Seymour, 
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Mrs.  Sirah  Crawford  has  resigned  her  positioD  in  the  Worthington  scboolt 
lo  accepl  n  place  in  the  Seymour  schools. 

Mrs.  Eiinilia  Brananum  succeeds  Miss  Eunitia  Bain  in  Ihe  second  grade 
Seymour  school.  Miss  Bain  resigned  in  favor  of  Mr.  Branaman.t  Do  joa 
see? 

S.  Q.  IIutiDgs  bu  charge  of  the  Decatur  echooU. 

A.  Bransoii  Olcott,  in  spite  of  his  eight;  yeare,  i*  arranging  to  hold  a 
"Suinnjor  School  of  Philosophy"  at  Coficord,  Hau.,  oeit  July. 

^V.  M.  Morse  as  principal,  and  W.  A.  Banford  as  assistant,  condiu^ 
the  "  Excelsior  Seminary"  at  Luckport  (Kile;  P.  O.J,  Tigo  county. 

J.  B.  Koberts,  principal  of  the  ladianapalis  &igh  school,  made  an  ad* 
dreta  hi>fi>re  the  Illinois  Teacners'  Association,  held  in  the  holiday*,  oa 
"  Wh<!n  should  the  Higher  Education  hegin  ?" 

J.  M,  McAfee,  formerly  of  Crown  Point,  this  state,  has  ttariad  a 
monthly  pajrar  in  connection  with  bis  school  at  Dolton,  III. 

S.  D.  Crane,  superintendent  of  Lagrange  county,  brought  hu  new 
wife  with  him  to  tbe  State  Teachers'  Auooiation.  He  aaid  it  wai  th* 
be«t  nMut-iation  be  ever  attended.     Of  course. 

J.  "Wurren  HcBrown,  superintendent  of  tbe  Covington  schools,  wss 
married  Dec  26,  1878,  to  Miss  Dove  Watkins,  of  Crawfordaville.  Pre*. 
Tutliti  piTformed  the  ceremony.     The  Journal  extends  congratulations. 

Prof.  .-i.  (5.  Hamill*the  elocutionist,  is  now  located  at  710  W.  Monroe 
street,  Cliicsgo. 

J.  Q.  Uanley,  who  was  for  some  yean  assistant  superintendent  of  tbe 
IndiaoiipDlii  schools,  is  at  work  for  Harper  Brothers,  in  Ohio. 

A.  W.  Clancy  has  been  appointed  super inlendent  of  Delaware  county, 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  O,  U.  Todd,  resigned.    A  good  appoint- 

O.  A.  Soiners,  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  teachers  in  Howard 
county  bus  been  recently  appeinted  Postmaster  at  Kokomo. 

Prof.  \\.  W.  Wiley,  of  Purdue  University,  who  went  to  Europe  l*ft 
spririg,  bae  returned  and  is  again  at  his  post  of  duty. 


BOOK  TABLE. 

Tui  Youth's  Compendium  is  Ihe  name  of  a  new  paper  (or  boys  uid 
girls,  slAticd  J.-in.,  1879.  It  is  a  four-page,  four-column  paper,  devoted  chiefly 
to  art,  science,  and  literalure,  excluding  entirely  trashy,  sensational  slories. 
r<"  ihi«  II  \i  10  br  commended.  Published  in  Philadelphia,  by  tbe  Economy 
Publishing-  Company.     Price,  75  cents  per  year. 

The  V\e=i  Virginia  Journal  of  EducoiionJ  is  1  new  weekly  educational 
pa]«r,  pu   h^hed  ■!  Mo^^anlown,  Wetl  Virginia. 
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Th«  January  number  of  Tkt  North  American  Review  contains  the  fol- 
lowing articles : 

"The  Fishery  Award,"  by  Senator  Geo.  F.^ Edmonds;  " Unpublifhed 
Jfragments  of  the  *  Little'  Period,"  by  Thomas  Moore;  ^'Cities  as  Units 
in  Our  Polity^"  by  "William  B.  Martin ;  **  The  Preservation  of  Forests," 
by  Felix  L.  Oswald ;  "The  »Solid  South,'  "  by  Henry  Watterson  ;  "The 
Pronanciation  of  the  Latin  Language,"  by  W.  W.  Story;  "Substance 
and  Shadow  in  Finance,"  by  George  S.  Boutwell;  "The  Cruise  of  the 
Florence,"  by  Captain  Henry  W.  Howgate;  and  "  Becent  Fiction,"  by 
Richard  Grant  White. 

After  sixty-three  years'  existence  as  a  quarterly  and  bi-monthly,  the 
Review  "^ith  this  number  commences  life  anew  by  becoming  a  monthly. 
This  change  will  produce  a  much  greater  degree  of  timeliness  in  tne 
treatment  of  topics,  and  will  add  largaly  to  the  amount  of  matter  pre- 
sented in  a  year.  The  managers  state  that  they  have  secured  as  contrib- 
utors for  the  coming  year  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  scholars,  literal 
ieurSf  and  men  of  science,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  subscrip- 
tion price  remains  at  ^6,  and  the  price  per  copy  is  60  cents. 

Published  at  561  Broadway,  New  York,  and  supplied  by  booksellers 
ind  newsdealers  generally. 

Worm  and  How  to  put  them  tooethbr,  by  Harland  H.  Ballard^ 
principal  of  Lenox  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  published  by  the  Ap- 
pletons.  This  book  belongs  to  the  primer  seriesf^and  as  perhaps  its 
name  scarcely  conveys  an  idea  of  its  contents,  it  must  be  added  that  it  is 
a  very  complete  and  entertaining  work  upon  oral  gromtnar.  The  author, 
in  the  preface,  says  it  is  not  designed  as  a  rival  to  any  book  now  in  use; 
it  is  intended  to  go  before  all  such,  and  make  their  paths  straight.  A 
very  decided  recommendation  is  that  it  furnishes  so  much  work  for  the 
pupil,  and  does  not  require  the  teacher  to  spend  hours  of  time  out  of 
the  school  filling  out  a  mere  outline.  After  the  child  has  learned 
to  distinguish  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  he  is  taught  to  combine  and 
irrite  compositions.  Chapter  xix  is  headed  Pin-words.  The  teacher 
says:  "There  is  one  kind  of  words  which  is  only  good  to  fasten  other 
vords  or  sentences  together.  These  are  like  pins  and  nails  which  are 
used  simply  to  fasten  articles  together."  The  use  of  the  chief  marks  of 
punctuation  is  also  taught.  Letter-writing  is  not  neglected  either.  Sev- 
eral chapters  are  devoted  to  this  most  important  branch  of  composition. 

Woodland  Echoes,  edited  by  S.  W.  Straub,  and  published  by  Jan- 
sen,  McClurg,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  contains  a  choice  collection  of  vocal 
music,  suitable  for  the  use  of  public  schools,  seminaries,  academies,  and 
singing  classes.  It  also  contains  quite  a  complete  and  progressive  course 
in  music,  not  suitable,  to  be  sure,  for  very  small  children,  but  one  which 
may  easily  be  comprehended  by  pupils  of  grammar  grades.  A  criticism 
upon  the  book  is  that  it  contains  too  few  songs  suitable  for  the  devo- 
tional exercises  which  almost  universally  precede  each  day's  work  in  the 
school  room. 
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Thjj  book  a,  more  than  its  nume  indicates.  It  ta  a  very  eihaustiTs 
and  Bi.'halarhi'  text-book  upon  the  Knglish  Iiinguage,  without  the  nioM 
Grammiir.  Its  title  ma;  prove  an  attraction,  for  there  are  few  boys  lad 
(;irlb  who  feet  much  affection  for  tbe  iuA;n(  of  grammar,  and  lesi  jet  for 
the  boolu  containing  the  bones  or  more  skeleton.  This  book  containi 
some  innovationa  which  will  be  approved  hy  scholars  generally.  Aiti- 
clee  and  Ibo  potential  mood  are  discarded  altogether,  the  former  bwng 
classed  fts  adjectives,  and  the  latter  with  the  Indicative  or  Imperativa 
The  Subjunelive  mood,  as  its  dtSiculty  requires,  has  received  much  at- 
tention  t^om  the  author  and  will  claim  much  from  the  student  before  ba 
digests  the  fifteen  or  twenty  pages  devoted  to  the  aubject.  Some  hints 
upon  punctuation  at  the  close  of  the  hook,  which  are  intended  for  prac- 
tii:al  use,  make  the  volume  quite  valuable.  Its  general  appearance,  how- 
ever, is  ugainst  it.  Its  pages  are  crowded,  the  print  is  smaller  than  rso- 
oniniunds  itself  to  pupils  generally;  in  short,  while  it  i"  just  a  book  ia 
appearance  a  icAoIor  would  delight  to  dig  into,  it  is  not  just  such  a  on* 
4Ui  ordinary  boys  or  girls  would  take  up  with  pleasure,  because  of  its  it- 
Iractioni,  and  then  study  with  delight  because  of  the  interest  aroused. 

'  Penmanship.    A,  J.   Bicknell  &  Co.,  Men 

This  work  it  something  new,  and  ia  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its  kind 
on  ssle.  It  contains  forty-eight  llil4  inch  plates,  comprising  more  thaa 
two nty  complete  alphabets,  with  numerous  artistic  designs  for  memorial^ 
certificates,  monograms,  cards,  and  practical  examples  for  flourishlDg. 
It  not  only  furnishes  a  great  variety  of  alphabets  and  material  for  th* 
uei^  of  penmen,  but  has  arranged  that  material  into  many  beautiful  da- 
Eij^ns.  It  is  just  what  those  interested  in  penmanship  need,  and  do  pan- 
mnn  having  seen  this  work  will  willingly  be  without  it.  For  sale  bj 
Bi'wen,  Stewart,  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Tna  Ann  Arbor  Pubtishiag  Company  will  soon  issue  a  new  book  ei- 
liilcii,  First  French  Beading  Lessons,  by  Prof.  A.  Hennequin,  of  Michv 
gun  Univeraity. 

The  Ehcvclopjidia  Bbitanica  is  doubtleas  the  best  Encyclopedia 
in  the  language — it  is  a  library  in  iUelf.  The  "American  reprint"  it  not 
quite  as  good  in  type  and  execution,  but  contains  all  the  matter  and  is 
\ery  much  cheaper.     For  terms,  addiess  G.  T.  Craven  &  Co.,  agents,  Cin- 

Thc  Floral  Guide,  published  by  the  great  Sorist,  JaraMVick,of 
Roclicsier,  New  York,  is  worth  many  times  its  cost  to  one  interoled  i> 
raicing  Bowers.  It  is  a  monthly,  beautifully  illustrated,  containing  praiy 
ticai  advice  and  directions  that  can  be  followed  by  any  one.  Send  tea 
cents  for  a  apecimen  copy. 
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Thi  Amsrican  Aobiculturist,  published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co., 
245  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Every  reader  of  the  Journal  should  send  $1.60 
for  this  prince  of  all  the  agricultural  monthlies. 

The  Couktby  Gbntlxman,  Luther  Lucker  &  Son,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Price,  $2.60  a  year.  For  a  thoughtful  farmer,  no  other  weekly  Journal 
can  be  compared  with  this. 

One  of  several  new  features  of  Tht  Literary  World  (Boston)  this  year 
ii  a  series  of  "Short  Studies  of  American  Authors,"  by  Mr.  T.  "W.  flig- 
ginson.  These  papers  will  be  both  critical  and  descriptive,  but  their 
labjects  will  not  be  announced  in  advance. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


BEST  CHANCE  YET  OFFERED. 


Special  Offer. — Any  one  sending  us  two  names  for  the 
Journal  at  regular  price,  $1.50  each;  or  four  names  at  club 
rates,  $1.35  each,  between  this  and  Mar.  i,  1879,  will  receive  in 
return  the  School  Journal  Map  of  Indiana.  See  description  of 
this  Map. 

SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT, 

Bj  SB  entirelj  new  process.    As  simple  as  simple  addition. 

Used  and  reoommended  by  over  two  hundred  High  Schools  and  Colleges 
in  the  Northwest. 
Send  for  Circular  describing  the  method,  to  H.  H.  HILL, 

ii-iyr  1090  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Vacation  Party  to  Europe,  July  and  August,  1879— Third  Year — Send 
postal  card  for  circular  of  Trip  to  Europe,  planned  especially  for  teachers. 
Unusual  inducements.  Mr.  Burcbard's  book,  **  Two  Months  in  Europe/'  will 
be  published  soon.  *  If  yourself  or  friends  think  of  going  abroad,  do  not  fail 
to  send  for  circulars  to  O.  R.  BURCHARD, 

2-5t  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Thr  New  Mathematics,  with  a  chapter  on  the  New  Law  of  Grayitatioo^ 
by  Joseph  Tingley,  Ph.  D.,  Greencastle,  Ind.    A  book  for  every  teacher. 
Price  by  mail,  50  cts.    For  sale  by  J.  K.  Lanodsn,  Greencastle,  or 

Hitchcock  J.  Waldbn,  Cin. 
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Plays  and  Dialogues  for  SikooU  and  Amateurt,  of  suitable  lengths,  from 
tlramas  to  short  farces.  Number  of  characters,  and  time  requited,  (a  suit  >E 
No  scenery  required.  Very  popular,  and  receiving  the  hightst  praise  frm 
tta^htrt.  Price,  15  cents  each.  Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Edwardi'i 
School  Registers  are  new,  simple,  and  laior-saving.  Send  for  specimen  pa^- 
T.  S.  Denison,  79  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

Grand  Educational  Excursion  to  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1E79. 
Eiteiided  louis  ihroagh  Great  Britain,  and  [he  most  picturesque  and  intcrot- 
int;  Continental  countries.  Special  advantages  of  an  extraordinary  chancier. 
The  cheapest  and  best  excursion  ever  planned.  For  circulars,  giving  full  pai^ 
li  cut  ITS,  address  E.  Toitrjee,  Boston,  Mass, 

Important  Information,  of  great  value  to  teachers,  will  be  sent  to  »1! 
\>'ho  will  forward  their  names  and  addresses  to  P.  O.  Box  Z077,  Boston,  Mta. 

ZkLL's  Ctclopbdia. — Agents  wanted  in  every  township  in  the  Cm- 

trill  end  Southern  part  of  the  State  to  canvaaa  for  this  great  wort    It 

is  a  Cjctopedia  complete  in  a  single  Toluma,  treating  of  35,000  sutjects. 

G.  S.  Clihe  a  Horoan  Cakawax,  PeTrjeville,  Ind. 

Ta*  Spring  Term  of  the  State  Normal  will  open  March  27.  See  no- 
tiofl  in  advertising  department. 

The  School  Journal  Map  op  Indiana  is  the  last  as  well  as  one  of  the 
inoit  correct  maps  of  the  State  published.  It  ii  27x36  inches  in  sii — abnn- 
d.intly  large  for  all  ordinary  uses  in  the  schooUraom  Or  elsewhere — shows  the 
counties  in  different  colors,  bounds  all  the  civil  townships,  locates  correctly 
every  railroad  in  the  State,  and  gives  the  names  and  location  of  nearly  everr 
pest  oRice.  In  short,  it  is  a  very  complete  map,  gotten  up  in  good  style,  on 
heavy  map  paper,  and  can  be  sold  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  ont  dtlltr. 
Who  would  be  without  a  map  of  his  State  when  a  good  one  can  be  had  it 


jl^^AHy  one  desiring  to  attend  the  Indianapolis  Business  College  can  tave 
monef  by  writing  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  who  has  a  icholarahip  he  will 
aeU  al  a  reduced  rate. 


rA!tncKE:f  atift. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION— Concluded. 


Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Jan.  3,  1879. 

Third  Day — Friday  Morning  Session — President  Bless  in" 
the  chair.  The  Association  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
W.  H.  McFarland. 

The  first  exercise  was  by  H.  B.  Brown,  principal  of  the 
Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  at  Valparaiso,  on  the  subject, 
"What  Knowledge  is  of  most  worth?"  (This  paper  will  be  print- 
ed in  whole  or  in  large  part  in  a  future  issue  of  the  Journal. ) 

At  the  close  of  this  exercise,  Miss  Vineyard,  of  Hillsdale, 
Mich.,  recited  **The  Bob-o-Link"  and  ''Johnnie  Bartholomew," 
in  a  manner  that  elicited  the  heartiest  applause. 

The  committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  reported  the  following,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  asso- 
ciation: 

For  President — ^J.  T.  Merrill,  of  Lafayette. 

Vice  Presidents — D.  S.  Kelley,  Evansville;  Laura  Agan,  Wash- 
ington; J.  W.  Caldwell,  Seymour;  Duncle,  North  Ver- 
non; W.  A.  Irelan,  Burnetts ville;  Jessie  Stitt,  Wabash;  W.  F. 
Yocum,  Fort  Wayne. 

Executive  Committee — H.  B.  Jacobs,  New  Albany,  chairman; 
J.  R.  Hall,  Cambridge  City;  J.  N.  Study,  Anderson;  H.  S. 
Tarbell,  Indianapolis;  S.  S.  Parr,  Terre  Haute;  E.  E.  Smith, 
Lafayette;  S.  D.  Crane,  Lagrange. 

Secretary — Annie  E.  H.  Lemon,  Spencer. 
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Geo.  P.  Brown,  ex-superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools, 
row  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  next  presented  a  pa^er  on  "  How  can  the  ' 
Public  Schools,  in  all  their  grades,  best  be  made  the  means  of 
culture  for  the  pupils."  Mr.  Brown  labored  under  the  embar- 
rassment of  having  had  his  valise,  containing  his  manuscript, 
stolen  from  him  while  enroute  for  the  association.  The  paper 
read,  though  hastily  written,  contained  so  many  good  sugges- 
tions on  so  important  a  subject  that  it  will  be  hereafter  printed 
in  the  Journal. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.   Brown's  paper  was  opened  by  Miss 
Carrie  B.  Sharpe,  of  Fort  Wayne,   who,  in  the  course  of  her    : 
paper,  made  the  following  points- 

The  popular  idea  of  a  school  is  a  place  in  irhich  (o  learn  aiilhmelic,  gnsi- 
mar,  reading,  writing,  etc,  and  ihe  parents  of  most  ai  ihe  children  will  ool 
onlj  be  satisfied  with,  but  proud  of  a  teacher  who  wilt  train  her  pupils  :o  tall 
olT  glibly,  the  explanation  of  a  problem  in  arithmetic,  or  the  analy»s  of  i 
sentence  in  grammar,  or  to  repeat,  word  for  word,  page  alter  page  of  hislMj 
3l  a  public  examination. 

On  the  other  hand,  whenever  teachers  are  addressed,  they  are  atwa^  toU  I 
ihal  theirs  is  the  most  responbible  office  in  ihe  power  of  man  or  wonuD  to  ; 
hold,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  minister. 

Now,  unless  Ihe  province  of  (be  school  is  wider  than  to  instruct  in  reading 
writing,  arithmetic,  etc.,  all  this  talk  is  bah  and  KetiKtisr,  and  the  work  d  j 
any  mechanic  who  teaches  a  trade  to  the  boy  is  of  equal  importance.  ITw 
);rowtb,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  of  the  child  is,  in  a  measure  at  least, 
put  into  the  teacher's  hand.  He  is  to  be  taught  not  only  ihe  contents  of  (til 
liooks,  but  how  to  think  for  himself,  and  how  to  apply  the  knowledge  he  «- 
quires.  He  must  be  taught  the  principles  of  truth,  honesty,  self-reliance,  >nd 
fearlessness  in  the  path  of  duty.  He  is  to  be  taught  how  to  acquire  knowl-  , 
cilge  and  to  use  it  for  good  to  himself,  his  neighbors,  his  fellow-citizens. 

Now  comes  the  question  how  to  accomplish  all  this.  The  prima  leqaisitc 
i<:  a  cultured  teacher.  What  is  a  cultured  teacher  ?  A  cultured  teacher  must 
tie  one  whose  character  shows  the  fruits  of  ictellectuat  and  moral  growth  mil 
ihe  cultiyalion  of  all  good  qualities.  For  intellectual  culture  there  must  be) 
solid  foundation  of  acquired  knowledge.  Any  one  who  could  read,  write, 
and  cipher,  used  to  tie  thought  competent  to  teach.  Not  so  now ;  the  teacher 
muil  know  more  of  every  branch  taught  than  any  text  book  gives.  The  Imlj 
cultured  teacher  is  one  who,  possessing  intellect  aod  moral  strength,  is  quiet. 
f;«nlle,  self-possessed,  self-controlled,  never  rushing  about  screaming  at  lliif 
pu|nl,  shaking  that  one,  and  threatening  another.  When  we  consider  that  in 
reason  closely,  to  express  clearly  and  concisely,  one's  thoughts,  will  make  » 
itronger  man  than  to  be  able  to  quote  largely  from  others,  we  can  easily  »< 
h'lW  even  iriihmelic  may  become  a  powerful  meai;s  of  culture.  When  a 
pupil  has  mastered  a  difRcult  problem  in  arithmetic  so  fully  that  he  can  write 
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it  out  plainly  and  neatly  upon  the  blackboard,  and  then  follow  clearly  and 
correctly  the  reasoning  step  by  step,  he  has  not  only  made  that  problem  his, 
or  merely  mastered  that  special  subject,  but  he  has  gained  a  strength  of  mind 
and  thought  which  will  help  him  to  overcome  other  obstacles,  and  discover 
reasons  for  other  things  which  have  hitherto  been  unfathomable.  He  has  also 
had  a  valuable  lesson  in  power  of  expression. 

L.  H.  Jones,  who  was  appointed  to  further  discuss  Mr. 
Brown's  paper,  was  detained  on  account  of  sickness,  and  Miss 
Mary  L.  Thompson,  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  called  upon  to  read  a 
paper  prepared  for  another  occasion,  but  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  dealt  largely  with  her  own  experience  in  cultivating  a 
love  in  pupils  for  good  reading.  (The  paper  will  be  printed  in 
the  Journal.) 

W.  A.  Bell  continued  the  discussion  by  urging  the  value  of 
well  conducted  literary  societies  and  reading  clubs,  as  a  means 
of  culture. 

He  said,  children  read  enough ;  but  they  do  not  read  that  which  does  them 
the  most  good.  And  the  problem  of  the  teacher  is,  How  shall  we  induce 
4iem  to  read  with  such  proBt?  Most  teachers  have  some  kind  of  elocutionary 
exercises  connected  with  their  schools.  They  frequently  have  societies  or- 
ganized that  meet  at  night,  or  have  a  reading  circle.  These,  as  usually  con- 
ducted, are  of  a  promiscuous  character;  each  one  generally  selects  his  own 
topic  The  evening  may  be  spent  pleasantly  in  this  way,  but  such  a  variety  oi 
sabjects  has  a  tendency  to  dissipate,  and  when  through,  there  is  nothing  car- 
ried away.  It  is  like  reading  a  column  of  ''wit  and  wisdom"  in  a  newspaper. 
Each  item  may  be  interesting,  but  when  you  lay  the  paper  aside  you  remem- 
ber nothing.  He  thought  that  centering  the  mind  for  the  hour  upon  one  sub- 
ject or  one  author,  much  more  profitable  literary  work. 

He  had  been  for  some  years  connected  with  a  literary  club  whose  habit  was 
to  spend  an  entire  evening  or  several  evenings  on  one  author.  Each  member 
had  some  particular  feature  of  the  subject  assigned,  and  was  expected  to  have 
something  especially  prepared.  .After  the  appointed  exercises,  general  con- 
versations on  the  subject  ensued. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Reform  in  Spelling  was  then 
presented  by  H.  S.  McRae. 

The  committee  on  Spelling  Reform  recommends  for  adoption 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  which 
is  as  follows : 

Resohed^  That  the  irregular  spelling  of  the  English  language  is  a  serious  / 
bindrance  in  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  is  one  cause  of  the  alarming  / 
illiteracy  in  our  conntry;  that  it  occupies  much  time  in  our  schools  that  is 
needed  for  other  study;  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  request  our  Legi^atures, 
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.'State  and  National,  to  appoint  commissioners  to  investigate  this  matter,  and 
'  report  what  measures,  if  any,  can  be  taken  to  simplify  our  spelling. 

And  your  committee  further  recommends  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  to  co-operate  with  committees  appointed  by 
other  bodies  upon  the  same  subject. 

A  lively  discussion  followed,  in  which  H.  S.  McRae,  of  Mun- 
.  cie,  Col.  H.  B.  Carrington,  of  Crawfordsville,  E.  O.  Vail, 
editor  of  The  Chicago  IVeekly,  and  others,  favored  the  adoption 
of  the  report;  and  Pres.  E.  E.  White  and  Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  of 
j  Purdue  University,  Hon.  A.  P.  Edgarton,  and  others  opposed, 
j  resultedi  n  rejecting  the  report  by  a  small  majority,  many  pres- 
I    ent  not  voting  at  all. 

Afternoon   Session. — The   first  exercise  was  a  paper  by 
J.  C.  Macpherson,  superintendent  of  Wayne  county,  on  '*  How 
can  the  country  schools  be  graded  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
\  pupils."     (For  the  special  consideration  of  county  superintend- 

ents, the  paper  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Journal.) 

The  discussion  on  this  subject,  which  was  to  have  been  led 
by  W.  B.  Chrisler,  of  Bedford,  editor  of  the  Tetuher^  was,  ow- 
ing to  Mr.  Chrisler's  absence,  conducted  by  Sup't  Wilson,  of 
Cass  county,  who  read  the  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Chrisler.  It 
was  brief,  and  was  rather  sharply  criticised  by  the  gentleman 
who  read  iL 

C}Tus  Cline,  in  the  further  discussion  of  this  subject,  read  a 
paper  in  which  he  said : 

"  The  question,  'Can  the  district  schools  be  graded?'  is  no  longer  ddntable.*' 
He  argued  that  the  subject  should  not  be  discussed  from  a  theoretical  or  meU- 
physical  standpoint,  but  the  question  with  eTery  superintendent  should  be  hov 
to  conduct  the  ungraded  schools  in  his  county  so  as  to  yield  the  largest  possi* 
ble  return  for  the  time  and  money  spent  He  plead  for  moderation  in  tbe 
introduction  of  text-books  and  in  the  establishment  of  grades.  He  vho  at- 
tempts to  adopt  a  grade,  change  books,  and  put  the  course  into  the  schools  in 
the  country  at  the  same  time,  universally  meets  with  a  complete  failure.  He 
objected  to  orer  taxing  teachers  by  requiring  useless  reports  and  by  the  intn>' 
duction  of  the  higher  branches  into  the  country  schools.  He  oliiccted  to  too 
much  sy^em.  "The  aggregate  schooling  of  a  child  in  the  coantiy  doesoot 
amount  to  more  than  four  solid  years*  work.  If  we  attempt  to  partiaiiin^ 
too  much  and  lose  sight  of  a  proper  general iiation  by  driving  the  poptl'swork 
into  eight  or  nine  years  or  grades,  we  lose  the  force  of  the  coarse  of  stodr. 
*  *  *  We  cannot  but  believe  that  a  proper  grade  meets  the  greatest  W^ 
now  existing  in  the  ooontry  schoob." 
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President  E.  E.  White,  of  Purdue  University,  then  delivered 
an  address.  Subject,  "To  what  extent  can  Industrial  Tech- 
nology be  taught  in  our  public  schools?"  (The  School  Journal 
will  give  this  address  in  full. ) 

The  debate  upon  Dr,  White's  paper  was  opened  by  H.  S, 
Tarbell,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  remarks : 

He  commended  the  paper  read  as  able,  elegant,  and  conservative,  and 
said  he  agreed  very  fully  with  the  positions  taken,  except  that  he  would 
express  more  strongly  the  need  and  feasibility  of  industrial  education. 
The  public  schools  should  supply  the  educational  needs  of  the  public  and 
briDg  the  greatest  possible  returns  to  the  state  which  supports  them. 
The  present  current  of  opposition  to  these  schools  indicates  that  they  are 
not  now  so  fully  as  formerly  meeting  the  demands  of  the  age.  The 
great  majority  of  men  must  labor  with  the  hands.  Manual  labor  should 
be  made  honorable.  This  can  be  done  only  by  uniting  brain  labor  with  it. 
Such  a  union  will  elevate  labor  to  the  dignity  of  thought.  The  man 
who  makes  a  fine  bookcase  is  more  worthy  of  honor  than  he  who  writes 
a  poor  book.  This  union  of  labor  of  mind  and  brain  will  connect  more 
closely  the  home  life  with  the  school  life,  the  instructions  of  the  school 
room  with  the.  demands  of  business.  Our  courses  of  study  should  be 
modified  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fiEirm,  the  counter,  and  the  shop. 

It  will  not  do  to  limit  the  schools  to  the  designs  of  their  founders. 
We  amend  constitutions — why  not  school  systems?  New  ideas  of  the 
purpose  of  schools  are  needed  before  we  got  their  full  benefit. 

We  need  some  system  that  will  furnish  the  hand  and  the  eye  training 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  many  industrial  operations,  the  simplest 
forms  of  mechanical  and  domestic  industries. 

This  work  must  begin  in  the  cities,  and  will  require  time  for  its  devel- 
opment. Experiments  must  bo  made,  theories  tested,  teachers  trained, 
snd  public  sentiment  formed.  The  want  must  be  special  before  it  is  gen- 
eral, and  should  not  extend  to  the  teaching  of  trades. 

We  talk  about  the  "new  education."  There  is  a  newer.  It  will  begin 
in  the  Kindergarten,  continue  with  elementary  science  and  sense  train- 
ing through  the  grammar  of  the  industries.  Move  from  the  Kinder- 
garten np  and  from  the  technical  school  down  until  the  two  moving 
lines  meet,  and  physical  manipulation  be  made  a  part  of  the  work  of 
every  grade. 

Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue  University,  continued  this 
subject  in  a  ten-minute  paper,  making  the  following  points ; 

This  question  has  been  proposed  for  discussion  that  we  might  determine,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  how  the  hand  skill,  necessary  in  the  mechanic  arts,  may 
be  taught  in  our  public  schools. 
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Of  some  things  I  am  fully  convinced : '  The  future  mechanic,  or  hand  la- 
borer of  any  kind,  must  have  two  things— cultivation  of  mind  and  skill  of 
manipulation.  The  order  of  obtaining  these  two  essentials  may  be  as  follows ' 
Firstj  he  may  obtain  his  intellectual  education  and  culture  first,  and  learn  bis 
trade  afterwards;  second,  he  may  learn  his  trade  first  and  obtain  his  intellec- 
tual training  afterwards;  third,  he  may  carry  the  two  along  together. 

If  he  follow  the  first  order,  and  follow  our  present  course  of  study  and 
methods  of  teaching,  he  is  likely  to  be  educated  away  from  his  trade  entirely, 
or  when  he  has  finished  his  school  education  he  is  too  old  to  reach  the  highest 
skill  in  hand  processes.  We  believe,  then,  that  the  best  interests  of  the  laborer, 
in  whatever  department,  require  that  he  should  carry  on  his  intellectual  and 
manual  education  simultaneously. 

If  we  study  our  probable  future  destiny  as  a  nation,  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  no  people  in  the  world  ought  to  be  so  thoroughly  educated.  Gladstone, 
the  foremost  statesman  of  England,  says  that  the  census  of  1880  will  prob- 
ably show  that  the  United  States  is  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world.  He 
also  says  that  the  United  States  are  about  to  wrest  from  Great  Britain  the  title 
of  being  the  world's  workshop.  If  we  study  the  geographical  situation  and 
the  geographical  extent  of  our  country,  its  resources  in  raw  material  and  the 
ingenuity  of  its  people  in  mechanical  invention,  we  shall  see  that  the  world's 
markets  are  within  our  grasp  at  no  far  distant  day. 

How  may  this  technical  tendency  be  given  instead  of  a  literary  direction  to 
our  teaching?  First, ^we  should  stop  telling  the  boys  that  they  are  to  become 
clerks,  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  judges,  governors,  congressmen,  presidents, 
etc.  Let  them  understand  that  these  places  are  over-crowded  now,  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  them,  whether  rich  or  poor,  willing  or  unwilling,  must 
earn  their  bread  with  their  hands,  guided  by  their  brains. 

In  teaching  spelling,  we  may  save  time  by  teaching  only  such  words  as  the 
pupils  can  and  will  use  intelligently,  Reading  should  be  taught  for  its  prac- 
tical use  in  enabling  the  pupils  to  interpret  the  thought  symbolized  on  the 
printed  page  rather  than  the  elocutionary  display.  Penmanship  should  be 
taught  by  means  of  free  movements,  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  a  rapid  business 
writer  before  leaving  school,  and  not  required  to  spend  the  writing  hour  in 
the  mere  imitation  of  copies  with  a  slow  finger  movement.  In  arithmetic  we 
may  make  it  practical,  and  yet  save  much  time  by  leaving  out,  in  an  elemen- 
tary course,  such  things  as  ^'casting  out  the  mines,"  ''arbitration  of  exchange," 
"circulates,  or  repetends,"  "finding  the  true  remainder,"  etc.  Instead  of  so 
much  technical  grammar,  let  us  teach  composition  and  the  practical  use  of 
language.  By  improving  our  methods  in  what  we  teach,  and  by  leaving  out 
the  comparatively  useless,  abundant  time  can  be  gained  in  our  common  schools 
to  teach  the  elements  of  many  of  the  natural  sciences  and  drawing.  The 
^skill  of  hand  gained  in  drawing  will  be  of  value  in  all  vocations  in  life'. 

J.  C.  Chilton  then  moved  *-that  the  Executive  Committee 
be  instructed  to  organize  a  Scientific  Section  of  the  Association 
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for  the  purpose  of  discussing  such  questions  as  pertain  to  the 
teaching  of  the  elements  of  science." 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Committee  on  resolutions  then  reported  as  follows : 

Rtadvedj  1.  That  our  school  system  is  a  good  one  in  itself,  and  that 
under  it)  as  at  present  organized,  the  most  desirable  results  are  possible; 
that  if  there  are  defects  connected  with  our  schools,  they  are  defects  of 
tdministration,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  cured  by  additional  legislation, 
and  that  what  is  needed  is  to  strengthen  the  system  by  giving  it  per- 
manency, and  not  to  weaken  it  by  any  experiment  which  interferes  with 
the  most  vital  trusts  committed  to  the  care  of  the  people's  representa- 
tives. 

2.  That  we  regard  the  maintenance  of  a  public  library  within  each 
Khool  corporation  as  vital  to  the  growth  of  the  highest  intelligence 
among  the  people. 

8.  That  this  Association  gratefully  acknowledges  all  aid  hitherto  ren- 
dered to  our  schools  by  the  public  press,  and  respectfully  suggests  to  all 
managers  of  newspapers  the  propriety  of  devoting  some  space  in  their 
columns  to  educational  interests,  to  the  end  that  the  people  may  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  operations  and  wants  of  their  public  schools. 

1  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  "the  superintendent  and  school  board 
of  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne  for  their  courtesy  in  providing  us  a  suitable 
hall  for  the  meeting  of  this  Association.  J.  A.  Zeller, 

H.  S.  McRea, 
J.  C.  Macphsbson, 
W.  A.  Irelan, 
W.  A.  Bell. 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  no  further 
business  appearing,  the  Association  joined  in  singing  the  long 
metre  doxology.  The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  C. 
C.  Tate,  and  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  next  time  at 
Indianapolis. 

J.  M.  BLOSS,  President. 

Annie  E.  H.  Lemon,  Sec'y. 


ROLL  OF   MEMBERS 

Attending  the  25th  annual  session  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Jan.  1-3,  1879. 

Adams  County — S.  G.  Hastings,  G,  W.  Luckey,  Annie  Christen,  Decatur. 

Allen  County — ^John  S.  Irwin,  Edward  Rubin,  O.  S.  Morgan,  Carl  Schwarz, 
A.  P.  Edgerton,  Sarah  UpdegrafF,  S.  Hoagland,  Martha  A  Jones,  Caroline 
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Schlatter,  Z.  E.  McLain,  Ada  £.  Remmel,  Uda  F.  Embrey,  Mabel  E.  Hill, 
J.  L.  Humphrey,  W.  F.  Yocum,  Mattie  Woolsey,  Mary  Irwin,  Emma  Stanley, 
Charles  R.  Dryer,  Isabella  Campbell,  Marietta  M.  Lewis,  Laura  A.  Kunball, 
Addis  Albro,  M.  S.  Cochrane,  Mary  A.  Abel,  Caroline  Vandermark,  Emma 
L.  Armstrong,  Helen  Brenton,  Carne  B.  Sharp,  M.  Ella  Qrfi^  Mary  L.  Thomp- 
son, Jennie  Bowman,  Mary  A.  Humphrey,  Agnes  Dykes,  Maxgaret  M. 
McPhail,  Annie  A.  Kinnaird,  Temple  H.  Dunn,  N.  Virginia  Embry,  John 
L,  Tyler,  Ellen  McKeag,  John  Jacob  Weber,  Susan  Howey,  Ellen  A.  Fair- 
bank,  Lizzie  Wellinger,  Ida  D.  Seals,  Clara  Phelps,  Ellen  M.  Babcock,  Sarah 
M.  McDonald,  Louise  E.  Strong,  Agnes  Cannan,  Lottie  Harper,  Agnes  ]. 
Cochrane,  Agnes  Newell,  Cornelia. F.  O' Conner,  Esther  Myerson,  Mary  C 
Harter,  Frank  Hamilton,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Wells,  Margaret  A,  Wade,  S.  B.  Fowler, 
Jennie  A.  McPhail,  Ella  C.  Kirtland,  Catharine  Freeman,  WUbur  F.  Heath, 
M.  Lizzie  Hammond,  Flora  E.  Weed,  Emma  Brucbach,  Eugenia  Munger, 
Annie  M.  Payne,  Hannah  Evry,  M.  B.  McDonald,  Susan  S.  Sinclair,  Mary  S. 
Waldo,  Clara  A.  Bo  wen,  Zilla  Burkholder,  Mary  E.  Freeman,  Emma  Schlat- 
ter, M.  Belle  Clark,  Marion  H.  Brenton,  Josephine  Strong,  Anna  L.  Dillon, 
Jennie  Wood,  Anna  A.  Lowry,  Charlotte  A.  Smyser,  Fort  Wayne, 

Blackford  County — M.  L.  Moody  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Moody,  Hartford  Gty. 

Carroll  County— D.  D.  Blakeman,  Bailey  Martin,  Delphi;  B.  W.  Ever- 
mano,  Camden;  William  De.  M.  Hooper,  Pittsburgh;  Joe  Studebaker,  Deer 
Creek. 

Cass  County — Harry  G.  Wilson,  E.  D.  Thorp,  Logansport. 
Clark  County — F.  E,  Anderson,  Sellersburg. 

Daviess  County — D.  E.  Hunter,  W.  J.  Stabler,  Laura  Agan,  Washington. 
DeKalb  County — Lida  A.  Powers,  M.  Seiler,  L.  Daniels,  Auburn;  James 
A.  Barns,  Waterloo;  C.  A.  Fyke,  Butler;  Myra  K.  Zeigler,  Garrett. 

Delaware  County — Hamilton  S.  McRae,  Enmia  Mont.  McRae,  Maiy  A. 
Young,  A.  W^  'Clancy,  Muncie. 

Elkhar^  County — A.  Blunt,  D.  Moury,  Enmia  R.  Chandler,  Goshen;  C  M. 
Van  Cleve,  Elkhart. 

Floyd  County— H.  B.  Jacobs,  J.  T.  Smith,  New  Albany. 

Franklin  County — ^J.  E.  Morton,  Brookville. 

Grant  County— T.  D.  Tharp,  William  Russell,  Mrs.  Bina  Russell,  Marion. 

Greene  County — Sallie  Crawford,  Worthington. 

Hendricks  County — Frank  F.  Prigg,  Danville;  James  B.  Ragan,  North 
Salem. 

Henry  County — Qarkson  Davis,  Timothy  Wilson,  Spiceland. 

Huntington  County — ^James  Baldwin.  Josie  H.  Roberts,  Eliza  A.  Collins, 
Maiy  L.  Clark,  Alma  Hoeman,  Eva  M.  Pitts,  Allen  Moore,  Miss  E.  A.  Col- 
Eos,  Lotu  Hurd,  S.  C  Mason,  Huntington. 

Jackson  County— John  W.  Caldwell,  M.  A.  Clifton,  John  A.  Winters,  Sey- 
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Jay  County — Sallie  G.  Votaw,  Elma  Votaw,  Winchester ;  Florence  A.  Pot- 
ter, Emma  F.  Johnson,  S.  E.  Spear,  Portland. 

Johnson  County — Amelia  W.  Platter,  Franklin. 
Knox  County — Ray  Piety,  Vincennes. 
Kosciusko  County — Florence  Howman,  Warsaw. 

Lagrange  Connty — S.  D.  Crane,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Crane,  M.  R.  McClaskey,  A. 
D.  Mohler,  Lagrange ;  Orcena  Randolph,  Neilie  Smalley,  Lima. 

Laporte  County — L.  B.  Swift,  Laporte ;  S.  E.  Miller,  Michigan  City;  L.  H. 
Hoadley,  Haskell. 

Lawrence  County — Bruce  Carr,  Bedford. 

Marion  County— W.  A.  Bell,  H.  S.  Tarbcll,  J.  J.  MiUs,  Isaac  Roosc,  A.  C. 
Shoitridge,  M.  R.  Barnard,  J.  M.  Olcott,  J.  H.  Smart,  Indianapolis. 

Madison  County — J.N.  Study,  Anderson. 

Miami  County — George  G.  Manning,  Peru. 

Montgomery  County — Col.  Henry  B.  Carrington,  W.  T.  Fry,  L.  A.  Dimon, 
Crawfordsville. 

Newton  County — A.  L.  Edwards,  Brook. 

Noble  County— S.  McK.  Smith,  Jennie  H.  Goodwin,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Glenn, 
George  P.  Glenn,  Kcndallville ;  M.  C.  Skinner,  Lottie  Neflf,  Albion. 

Orange  County — ^J.  C.  Chilton,  Orleans. 

Owen  County — Samuel  Lilly,  Gosport ;  Annie  E,  H.  Lemon,  Spencer. 

Porter  County — H.  B.  Brown,  Valparaiso. 

Randolph  County-^E.  H.  Butler,  Winchester ;  A.  L.  Nichols,  Lynn. 

Tippecanoe  County— E.  E.  White,  J.  T.  Merrill,  E.  E.  Smith,  Olivia  T.  Al- 
derman, F.  E.  Hanson,  L.  S.  Thompson,  Susie  C.  Enfield,  Lafayette. 

Vanderburgh  County — ^John  M.  Bloss,  J.  A.  Zeller,  D.  S  Kelly,  Evans villc 

Vigo  County — S.  S.  Parr,  Leora  Boyer,  Terre  Haute. 

Wabash  County — Jas.  N.  Ewing.  Levi  Beers,  Jessie  J.  Hitt,  Maggie  Rob- 
ertson, Grace  Ellis,  Wabash;  M.  R.  McClaskey,  Antioch;  Willis  B.  Stewart, 
F.  C.  Stewart,  La  Fontaine. 

Wayne  County — ^J.  P.  Macpherson,  Evan  L.  Thomas,  Lauretta  Ballard, 
Vida  J.  lliff,  Riehmond;  James  R.  Hall,  Cambridge  City;  Mattie  J.  Binford, 
Fountain  City;  Wm.  W.  White,  Dublin. 

White  County— W.  Irelan,  Burnett's  Creek, 

From  other  States — E.  O.  Vaile,  Cook  county,  111.;  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  J.  B.  Angel,  B.  E.  Nichols,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  Cyrus  Smith, 
Jackson,  Michigan. 

Total  enrolled,  213.     Counties  represented,  41. 

Ek&ors. — Errors  or  omissions  may  be  corrected  on  the  Roll  by  addressing 
D.  E.  Hunter,  WMhington^  Ind.  There  were  many  in  attendance  that  did 
not  enroll.  One  county  is  known  to  have  enrolled  less  than  one-third  of  its 
attendance.    The  total  enrollment  should  not  have  been  less  than  300. 

D.  E.  Hunter,  Permanent  Scc'y. 
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REFLEX  INFLUENCE  OF  TEACHING.* 

i>  — 

EVERY  man's  vocation  leaves  its  emphatic  and  permanent  in- 
fluence upon  him.  There  is  not  one  of  us  here  to-night 
who  is  not  a  different  man  intellectually,  morally,  and  even 
physically,  from  what  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  followed 
some  other  pursuit  than  that  to  which  he  has  given  his  life, 
Tliis  is  a  fact,  perhaps,  not  always  sufficiently  considered  in 
choosing  a  profession.  It  is  a  duty  to  one's  self  that  one  should 
consider  the  probable  effect  of  his  pursuit  upon  his  own  char- 
acter and  development,  because  every  pursuit  affords  advan- 
tageous and  disadvantageous  influences.  The  legal  profession, 
for  instance.  Every  lawyer  of  experience  will  admit  that  there 
is  some  danger  of  his  becoming  a  special  pleader.  The  duty 
of  constantly  saying  all  that  can  be  said  for  his  client,  tempts 
him  to  lose  something  of  that  impartiality  of  mind  which  we 
consider  belongs  to  the  highest  type  of  man.  On  the  other 
h:ind,  from  being  called  upon  to  advocate  this  side  of  a  ques- 
tion to-day,  and  te-morrow  that,  the  lawyer  almost  of  necessity 
comes  to  have  a  certain  breadth  of  view,  and  a  power  of  loot- 
ing all  around  a  subject,  which  is  one  of  the  very  highest  intel- 
lectual gifts.  A  man  who  is  unable  to  see  more  than  one  side 
of  a  question,  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  fanatic  or  a  fool,  and 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  them. 

The  physician  is  thought  by  many  to  be  driven  by  his  prac- 
tice to  a  certain  dullness  of  sensibihty  to  physical  suffering,  and 
to  materialistic  beliefs  in  philosophy.  While  it  leads  almost 
necessarily  to  a  cultivated  and  truly  scientific  turn  of  mind,  the 
practice  of  medicine  gives  many  instances  of  self-denying  devo- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  suffering  poor.  One  of  the  most 
charming  titles  of  the  Lord  and  Master  is  that  of  "The  Good 
Physician," 

In  the  clerical  profession  there  is  a  peril  contrary  to  that  of 
the  legal.  The  minister,  having  no  one  to  call  him  to  account, 
is  apt  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  making  sweeping  and  unguarded 
statements.      Not   that   all    ministers   are    lacking   in   cautioa 

•Abstract  of  an  address  by  Jamss  B.  Angell,  President  of  Midiigut  Uoi- 
Tenity,  delivered  before  the  Stale  Teacher's  Association. 
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Sometimes  the  fear  of  this  carries  them  to  the  other  extreme; 
as  in  the  case  of  a  clergyman  who  was  called  upon  to  lead  in 
prayer  at  the  ordination  of  one  of  his  pupils.  While  offering 
his  petitions  he  was  led  to  fall  into  the  supplication  that  the 
Lord  would  make  his  servant  to  shine  as  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, but  remembering  the  inferior  intellectual  capacity  and 
attainments  of  his  pupil,  he  asked  that  the  Lord  would  make 
him  "a  star  of  considerable  magnitude." 

We  need  spend  but  a  few  moments  with  men  of  each  of  these 
professions  to  find  out  to  which  they  belong.  And  so  of  every 
profession.  Do  what  we  will,  go  where  we  may,  **our  speech 
bewrayeth  us,"  as  did  that  of  Simon  Peter.  We  are  living  epis- 
tles, read  and  known  of  all  men. 

I  will  attempt  to  set  forth  some  of  the  disadvantages  and  some 
of  the  advantages  in  our  profession. 

The  first  disadvantageous  influence  to  which  I  refer,  is  the 
temptation  to  limit  our  development  and  attainments  to  the 
amount  required  for  our  every  day  work.  We  are  all  naturally 
lazy.  We  do  not  like  to  do  more  work  than  is  necessary  to 
appear  respectable.  If  w^e  have  but  a  single  branch  to  teach, 
the  danger  is  that  we  confine  ourselves  to  that  particular  thing. 
If  we  have  many,  we  may  become  dabblers  in  many  things, 
and  proficient  in  nothing.  If  I  were  selecting  a  teacher  I  should 
not  a,sk  what  are  his  present  attainments,  but  has  he  a  capacity 
or  talent  for  growth. 

Another  danger  is  that  of  falling  into  ruts  in  our  every  day 
life.  We  have  to  teach  a  thing  over  and  over  again,  and  we 
lose  something  of  the  freshness  and  elasticity  of  our  early  work. 
There  are  many  people  teaching  who  are  not  as  good  teachers 
as  they  were  ten  years  ago;  they  have  lost  the  zest  of  their  ear- 
lier teaching,  and  nothing  can  compensate  for  that  loss.  As 
every  day  breaks  upon  us  as  a  fresh  creation  from  the  hand  of 
God,  bringing  new  glory  and  brightness,  so  the  every  day  work 
in  the  school  room  should  not  be  a  monotonous  repetition  of  the 
preceding  one,  but  should  bring  with  it  new  life;  and  it  should 
he  known  that  we  have  lain  down  and  slept,  and  awaked  with 
the  stir  of  a  new  day  in  our  blood,  and  that  there  is  not  a  ma- 
chine, but  a  living  man  or  woman  at  the  head  of  the  school. 

Another  danger  is  that  of  being  led  to  cherish  an  undue 
opinion  of  our  own  attainments  or  talents;  this  is  what  the  out- 
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posed  he  was  going  to  meet  his  doom ;  but  the  professor  proved 
to  be  a  sensible  one.  Instead  of  reporting  him  to  the  faculty, 
he  said  to  the  young  man,  ''You  seem  to  have  a  gift  for  art;  it 
does  not  appear  that  in  the  college  course  you  have  a  gift  for 
anything  else.  Do  not  waste  your  time  in  college,  but  go  to 
Europe  and  study  art."  The  young  man  took  his  advice  and 
became  a  successful  artist. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  danger  of  an  undue  estimate  of  our 
calling.  Any  well-balanced  teacher  must  learn  modesty.  One 
who  is  compelled  to  see  how  short  time  is  for  all  his  opportuni- 
ties, must  learn  to  put  a  just  estimate  upon  it.  How  the  sim- 
plest questions  of  our  youngest  pupils  often  sound  the  shallow 
depths  of  our  knowledge.  The  longer  a  man  teaches,  the  more 
he  regrets  that  he  is  not  equal  to  the  opportunities  God  has 
placed  within  his  reach.  I  think  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  only 
the  inexperienced  teacher  who  is  confident  of  the  infallibility  of 
his  methods  of  teaching;  the  true  teacher  who  has  taught  long 
enough  to  acquire  a  just  confidence,  yet  a  just  modesty  with  re- 
gard to  his  short  comings,  is  the  one  who  is  learning  day  by  day, 
and  enlarging  for  his  work.  When  the  day  comes  that  the 
teachei  is  done  learning,  that  is  the  day  when  he  ought  to  stop 
teaching.  One  motto  we  ought  to  have  is  that  of  a  learned 
German  professor,   **I  grow  old,  always  learning." 

Another  advantage  of  our  calling  is,  that  it  strengthens  some 
of  the  most  charming  virtues  of  our  character.  I* or  instance,  a 
wise  patience.  I  mean  that  which  waits  for  results,  which  looks 
beyond  temporary  disappointment  to  a  fruitage  of  twenty,  fifty, 
or  a  hundred  fold,  sure  to  come  at  last.  We  who  are  constantly 
in  contact  with  the  young,  winning  their  sympathies  at  their 
tenderest  and  loveliest  state,  are  constantly  keeping  the  foun- 
tains of  our  own  sympathy  welling  and  overflowing.  I  call  this 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  our  calling.  I  think  it  helps  to 
keep  us  young.  I  have  seen  many  aged  teachers,  but  hardly 
ever  an  old  one.  I  have  seen  the  memories  of  childhood 
dancing  in  their  eyes,  and  the  music  of  childhood  ringing  in 
their  hearts.  This  is  the  teacher's  great  reward.  To  be  con- 
stantly associated  with  youth  is  the  true  elixir  of  life,  the  true 
fountain  of  youth.  He  will  not  consider  their  bagatelles  and 
escapades  as  unpardonable  sins.  No,  no.  He  knows  they  will 
come  safe  and  sound  through  them,  as  through  the  measles, 
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chicken  pox,  and  all  other  childish  diseases.  I  call  it  a  great 
source  of  power  in  any  man  to  keep  this  in  his  heart.  It  leads 
us  to  circumspectness  in  our  lives.  We  are  constantly  reminded 
that  even  our  unconscious  acts  leave  an  invisible  impression 
upon  the  children  who  are  about  us.  I  think,  perhaps,  this  is 
one  risason  why  the  character  of  the  teacher  is  so  high.  For  I 
submit  to  you  the  question  whether  in  these  days  of  dreadful 
lapses  among  all  classes  of  men  almost,  the  metropolitan  jour- 
nals that  drag  their  dirty  net  through  every  den  of  vice,  have 
placed  many  names  of  teachers  upon  their  dreadful  bulletin  of 
shame.  When  it  is  asked  whether  we  teach  morals  in  school — 
yes;  if  not  in  words,  in  the  beautiful  character  of  the  men  and 
women  standing  in  the  school  houses  all  over  the  land. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  most  children  are  not  subject  to 
an  atmosphere  as  friendly  to  cultivation,  truthfulness,  and  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  others,  as  when  seated  within  the  walls  of 
the  school.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  we  owe  it  to  the 
presence  of  the  children  themselves.  Their  upturned  faces  are 
constantly  pleading  to  us  to  live  lives  of  purity. 

Finally,  I  think  that  our  profession  has  this  advantage  also, 
that  it  induces  and  enables  us  to  come  into  fresh  sympathy  with 
active  life,  and  to  train  these  pupils  with  that  spirit  also.  We 
are  to  prepare  them  to  seize  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand  the 
active  responsibilities  and  duties  of  life.  But  we  must  see  that 
while  many  of  them  have  advantages  which  were  denied  to 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  we  do  not  train  them  out  of  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  their  parents.  Through  many  years  of 
arduous  toil  they  produced  these  beautiful  farms  which  we  see 
about  us;  every  ringing  blow  of  the  ax  lending  vigor  not  only  to 
their  muscles  but  also  to  their  character.  Not  one  whit  less  he- 
roic were  those  brave  women,  struggling  and  often  seeing  their 
children  struggle  against  the  malarial  poison  arising  from  every 
stream;  they  discharged  every  duty,  and  bore  every  burden, 
and  filled  those  homes  with  aimshine  and  cheerfulness.  It  is 
not  your  vast  resources  that  have  made  Indiana  what  she  is. 
What  were  all  these  without  the  efforts  of  this  noble  race  of 
men?  Better  to  have  made  character  than  to  have  dotted  these 
prairies  with  Chicagos,  or  to  be  the  Garden  spot  of  the  World. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN.* 


a 


Alice  Chapin. 


THE  study  of  human  development  is  the  culmination  of  all 
science,  and  is  entered  only  by  the  mature,  often  late  in  life 
who  have  hitherto  studied  the  full  grown  man  as  he  appears  in 
civilized  life,  and  our  system  of  education  is  founded  on  the 
supposed  needs  of  the  adult  as  educed  by  a  study  of  their  pecu- 
liarities. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Kindergarten,  however,  sprang  not 
more  from  the  wonderful  intellect  than  from  the  tender,  bruised 
heart  of  Frederic  Froebel;  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  his  own  life, 
its  sorrows  and  failures. 

Misunderstood  and  harshly  treated  as  a  child,  he  was  not  em- 
bittered, but  retained,  through  a  long  life,  such  keen  sympathy 
with  childhood  as  to  keep  him,  even  when  an  old  man,  a  child 
at  heart. 

When  his  school  life  was  finished  he  determined  to  be  a 
teacher,  and  took  a  class  of  large  boys;  but  found  them  doll  of 
comprehension,  sluggish  in  intellect,  the  eagerness  of  childhood 
gone,  the  moral  faculies  comparatively  dormant,  and,  after  try- 
ing, concluded  that  he  could  not  make  his  clear  headed,  large 
hearted,  pure  souled  men  from  these.  He  tried  younger  grades 
and  found  the  same  evil  in  different  degrees.  Everywhere  he 
found  a  knowledge  of  words  rather  than  things;  of  precepts, 
rather  than  truths.  He  found  knowing  and  doing  so  widely  sep- 
arated that  knowledge,  so  far  from  benefiting  the  race,  often 
made  its  possessor  discontented  by  giving  an  ideal  far  beyond 
hope  of  attainment,  and  while  machinery  was  crowding  un- 
I  skilled  labor  to  the  wall,  the  education  of  the  schools  was  doing 

nothing  to  produce  skilled  labor.  He  found  no  moral  educa- 
tion worthy  of  the  name,  to  correspond  with  the  intellectual  in 
which  the  laws  of  moral  development  are  applied  to  produce 
certain  results,  and  feeling  from  his  own  life  that  the  science  of 
education  was  in  its  infancy,  he  devoted  himself  to  its  study. 

*  The  substance  of  a  talk  given  before  the  Social  Science  Association  of 
Indiana,  at  the  November  meeting,  by  Miss  Alice  Chapin,  Principal  of  the 
Indianapolis  Kindergarten. 
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As  in  all  other  sciences,  the  beginning  gives  the  key  to  the 
whole,  so  he  studied  the  first  dawning  of  conscious  life  in  the 
babe,  the  instinctive  action  of  the  child,  and  the  response  of 
the  mother  prompted  by  instinct  and  love.  For  a  long  time  he 
got  no  clue  to  the  irregular,  often  seemingly  contradictory  in- 
stincts, and  only  late  in  life  did  he  find  the  key  to  the  mystery. 

Since  every  child  is  the  child  of  the  race,  it  must  be  also  a 
tjrpe  of  the  race;  it  must  have  talent  within  itself,  all  the  ten- 
dencies that  have  been  manifested  in  the  race, — ^in  any  member 
of  it  Men  were  otherwise  a  succession  of  new  creations.  It 
will  develop  in  the  same  order  that  the  race  has,  and  its  life  be- 
fore it  reaches  maturity  will  be  an  epitome  of  that  of  the  race ; 
it  will  pass  through,  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  life,  what  the 
race  has  passed  through  in  as  many  centuries^  and  the  key  to  its 
instructive  tendencies  will  be  foMud  in  the  known  development 
of  the  race. 

Its  perfection  in  manhood  will  depend  on  these  instincts  being 
gmded  to  their  highest  manifestation. 

In  the  child  as  in  the  race  each  instinct  is  God-given,  and 
needed  for  the  perfect  man,  and  that  only  is  an  education  which 
develops  each  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  implanted. 

What  universally  gives  pleasure  to  children  subserves  some 

wise  end  in  their  being,  and  play  is  the  universal  manifestation, 

in  childhood,  of  the  instincts  of  the  race.     But  the  child  can  no 

I  more  fully  develop  itself  through  play,  unaided,  than  later  it 

can  develop  its  intellect. 

Its  first  play  is  with  the  hands  and  feet;  it  is  taking  possession 
of  its  body;  it  handles  everything,  for  skill  with  the  hands  is 

rhat  first  raised  man  above  the  brutes^  and  what  through  life 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  him  in  earning  his  bread.    But 
led,  it  will  not  learn  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  touch,  that 
later  make  the  skilled  worker,  the  artist. 

The  tendency  to  constant  motion  is  necessary  for  its  physical 

rowth,  but  even  if  unfettered  by  clothes  it  wiU  not  be  able, 
led,  to  exercise  all  its  muscles  so  as  to  gain  perfect  sym- 

At  first,  mere  motion  satisfies  the  child;  it  will  run  all  day 
^%  a  colt  or  d9g» .  Watch  the  ene^rgy  shown  by  a  child  in  learn^ 
to  creep,  to  walk,  or  jump  in  its  nurse's  arms. 
Soon,  to  satisfy  the  child,  motion  must  be  a  means  to  some 
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further  end;  it  must  progress  along  the  line  the  race  have  trod, 
through  those  instinctive  actions  we  call  play,  which  form  the 
best  possible  training  for  the  senses.  All  impressions,  all  knowl- 
edge, comes  to  us  through  the  senses,  and  who  knows  to  what 
perfection  they  might  arise  if  properly  trained  at  the  formative 
period  of  life !  .To  prevent  the  mind  from  becoming  muddled 
by  confused  impressions  of  things,  so  that  it  will  consent  to  be- 
ing fed  on  words  instead  of  thoughts,  the  child  must  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  simple  objects  which  it  can  handle,  and  about 
which  it  should  be  encouraged  to  talk  till  it  understands  their 
properties.  The  child  desires  1p  touch,  to  comprehend  the  ex- 
terior,— to  break,  to  comprehend  the  interior, — to  reconstruct^ 
to  create,  and  its  toys  should  satisfy  the  three  demands. 

Unaided,  the  child  is  not  expected  to  master  the  great  world 
of  knowledge  bound  up  in  books,  but  is  given  the  alphabet  and 
simple  combinations.  But,  in  the  vast  world  of  matter,  things 
crowd  upon  him,  and  he  has  no  clue  to  their  order.  He  needs 
an  alphabet  of  form  that  shall  unlock  the  mysteries  of  nature. 
Instruction,  and  the  obtaining  of  knowledge,  are  a  small  part 
of  education,  which  really  means  the  development  of  all  one's 
powers. 

Froebel  closely  connected  the  use  of  the  hands  with  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge.  Both,  because  that  education  is  best 
for  all  men  which  fits  them  for  work,  upoh  which  the  bread  of 
the  poor  depends,  and  which  renders  the  rich  independent  of 
their  wealth,  and  because  4ear  ideas  come  slowly  through  the 
senses  from  concrete  things. 

Since  all  thinking  is  by  comparison,  or  a  connection  of  oppo- 
sites^  the  child  must  have  objects  to  be  compared  that  are  unlike 
each  other,  but  each  forming  a  part  of  a  closely  connected  se- 
ries. The  child  with  his  play  things  will  try  to  do  what  the  race 
have  done  of  necessity.  It  will  dig  in  the  ground,  and  build 
houses;  its  play  will  be  a  microcosm  of  the  labors  of  the  race. 
:  Moral  growth,  like  intellectual,  comes  from  exercise  of  the 

moral  faculties^  and  this  involves  freedont^  since,  only,  when  one 
voluntarily  chooses  the  right  is  there  moral  action.  Only  when 
the  child  without  pressure  from  without  chooses  the  right,  feel- 
ing full  power  to  choose  the  wrong,  has  it  accomplished  a  moral 


i 


■ 


s 

I 

I 
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\\  victory.     Froebel  learned  widi  humility  from  mothers,  and  at 

'I  first  felt  that  they  alone  of  all  the  world  could  be  entrusted  with 
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the  early  training  of  children;  but  finding,  on  studying  their 
lives,  that  after  the  first  three  years  the  mother  cannot  devote 
herself  wholly  to  her  child,  finding,  too,  that  the  child  often 
longs  for  the  society  of  its  equal,  and  that  it  is  often  better  for 
the  mother  and  child  to  be  apart  for  a  little  while  each  day,  to 
relieve  the  strain  on  her  nerves,  that  she  might  be  calm  and 
strong  the  rest  of  the  time;  and  finding  that  it  would  be  long 
before  mothers  generally  would  even  study  the  science  of  hu- 
man growth,  he  wished  to  place  children  where  the  conditions 
he  thought  requisite  to  growth  could  be  fulfilled.  For  a  long 
time  he  sought  for  a  name, — but  standing  in  the  garden  one 
day  and  enjoying  the  beautiful  unfolding  of  leaf  and  bud,  under 
the  warm  sun,  he  exclaimed,  ^'Oh,  let  it  be  a  garden  of  chil- 
dren, where  God  and  nature  shall  not  be  prevented  from  deal- 
ing with  each  one." 

A  Kindergarten,  then,  is  a  place  where  the  natural  methods 
of  growth  are  aided.  Where  amid  music,  and  plants,  and  sun- 
shine, under  the  genial  care  of  a  loving  student  of  child  nature, 
each  good  trait  shall  be  strengthened  and  each  depraved  growth 
die  through  neglect;  a  place  where  every  natural  tendency  of 
the  child  has  perfect  freedom  to  grow  upy  and  where,  while  the 
child  feels  free  to  do  as  it  pUas^c,  and  nothing  but  things  in 
themselves  immoral  is  prohibited,  yet  the  prevailing  influence 
shall  help  him  to  choose  the  right  In  a  Kindergarten,  then, 
the  time  is  divided  between  plays  that  unite  with  physical  cul- 
ture, grace,  music,  kindness,  the  culture  of  the  imagination,  the 
imitation  and  motions  of  animals,  and  work  of  grown  people; 
which  give  constant  chances  to  govern  and  obey  other  childreni 
to  lead  and  to  follow,  and  in  which  each  must  be  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  play;  and  work,  as  the  children  call  the  oc- 
cupations at  the  tables,  when  the  child  passes  slowly  from  the 
solid  through  the  surface  and  line  to  the  point,  and  embodies 
these  again  in  perforating,  drawing,  plaitingj  and  clay.  To  the 
child  all  is  joyous  play;  there  is  no  study  on  his  part,  no  con- 
sdoQs  effort  to  obey,  no  self-consciousness. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  Kindergartener  to  study  each  child  to  see 
that  no  half  hour  passes  without  growth  in  some  way;  to  train 
up  straggling  branches  on  these  her  human  plants;  to  give  un- 
wearied love,  and  patience,  and  study,  and  faith  that  if  she  but 
supplies  the  proper  conditions  God  will  see  to  the  growth. 
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I^Frobel's  one  hope  in  life  was  that  the  children  pf  the  poor 
and .  vicious  could  have  this  training.  For  himself,  always 
poor,  he  spent  much  of  his  life  in  the  huts  of  poor  people, 
watching  mothers  with  their  babes,  and  he  saw  how  hard  and 
sad  their  lives  were,  ^e  felt  that  the  reformation  of  the  world 
must  begin  with  the  lowest;  that  while  the  superstructure  of  so- 
ciety rests  on  this  vast  foundation  of  ignorant  humanity,  no 
matter  how  we  build  above,  the  wfiole  is  unsafe. 

The  poor  children  of  our  city, — ^bom  to  do  without  so  much 
that  makes  life  valuable,  kept  with  so  much  that  degrades  here 
in  the  midst  of  our  Christianity,  beside  our  homes — have  iky 
no  rights?  Has  the  love  of  the  Father  which  makes  us  all 
brothers  and  sisters,  given  us  no  privileges  toward  them?  To 
this  society  of  women,  met  for  the  study  of  Social  Science,  I 
commend  this  subject,  believing  there  is  no  other  so  worthy 
their  attention. 


ARITHMETIC— METHODS. 


I 


x. 


John  M.  Bloss. 


CANCELLATION. — Pupils  who  are  studying  division  should  be 
taught  cancellation.  If  properly  taught,  it  will  not  only  be 
of  great  advantage  to  them  in  the  study  of  division,  but  will  en- 
able them  to  shorten  the  solution  of  almost  every  problem  in 
arithmetic,  as  well  as  those  which  arise  in  the  actual  business 
of  life. 

The  number  used  should  be  small,  for  beginners,  not  more 
than  three  numbers  should  be  employed.  Tlius,  divide  12X7 
by  6. 

Suggestions,  i.  Place  the  dividend  above,  and  the  divisor 
below  a  horizontal  line* 

2.  For  beginners  make  the  problem  such  that.the  final  quo- 
tient shall  be  a  whole  number. 

3.  Draw  a  line  through  the  numbers  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  cancelled. 

Thus:  Divide  8x«5XMX4S  by  56x40X10, 
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Here  8  is  divided  into  56;  the  quotient  7,  into  14;  the  quotient 
2,  into  10;  the  quotient  5,  into  25;  the  quotient  5,  into  40;  the 
quotient  8,  into  48.  The  last  quotient,  6,  should  be  written 
above  48, 

The  line  shows  the  order  in  which  the  numbers  were  can* 
celled,  and  when  the  work  b  completed,  it  can  be  retraced  by  the 
pupil,  by  the  teacher,  or  by  the  whole  class.  The  usual  method 
leaves  a  chaotic  mass  of  figures  with  lines  drawn  through  them, 
and,  m  most  ceases,  it  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the  thought 
of  the  (Mie  who  executed  the  work. 

2.    Divide  40x24X21  ^7  15X28X9- 


Here,  by  inspection,  w«  see  that  the  numbers  of  the  dividend 
are  not  divisible  by  the  numbers  in  the  divisor;  but  40  and  15 
are  divisible  by  5.  Divide  40  and  15  by  5 :  place  the  quotient 
8  above  40,  and  draw  the  line  through  40,  15,  and  24,  writing 
the  last  quotient  8  above  24.  Divide  8  and  28  by  4;  place  the 
quotient  2  above  8,  and  draw  the  line  through  8,  28,  a i,  and  9, 
writing  the  quotient  3  under  9. 

THE  LEAST  COMMON  MULTIPLE. 

There  are  usually  two  methods  given  in  the  arithmetics  for 
finding  the  L.'C.  M.  In  practice,  however,  each  of  these 
methods  is  found  to  be  long,  taking  up  time  and  space,  as  well 
as  detracting  from  the  neatness  of  the  wotk.  An  experience  of 
several  years  has  shown  that  the  method  given  below  gives  bet'^ 
ter  results  than  either  of  the  usual  methods. 

REVERSE  OPERATION. 

2  In  order  that  the  pupil  may  more  thoroughly  understand  the 
principles  underljring  tfiis  subject,  it  is  best  to  have  them  deter- 
mine of  what  numbers  a  given  number  is  the  L.  C.  M. 

a.  That  a  number  Js  a  C.  M.  of  its  prime  factors  is  axioms 
atic    Thus  30=2X3X5.     Hence  30  is  a  C.  M.  of  2,  3,  and  5. 

b.  That  a  number  is  a  C.  M.  of  any  combination  of  its 
prime  factors  is  equiAly  true»  Thus  18=^2X4X3.  Hence  18  u 
a  C.  M.  of  6,  9,  18. 
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c.  The  product  of  all  the  prime  factors  of  aay  number  is 
equal  to  the  number;  hence  any  number  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the 
numbers  which  can  be  formed  by  all  the  possible  combinations 
of  its  prime  factors.  Thus  4S—3X3X5-  Hence  43  ^  the  L. 
C.  M.  of  %  15,  and  45. 

1.  Of  what  numbers  is  24  the  L.  C.  M.? 

Solution — 24=2X2X2X3.  Hence  24  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  4,  6, 
6y  i2y  and  24,  because  it  contains  all  the  prime  factors  of  which 
each  of  these  numbers  is  composed. 

2.  Of  what  numbers  b  42  the  L.  C.  M.  ? 

Solution — 42=2X3X7.  Hence  42  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  6,  14, 
21,  and  42.     Why? 

3.  Of  what  number  is  210  the  L.  C.  M.  ? 
Solution-*-2io=«X3X5X7-     Hence  210  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  6, 

10,  14,  IS,  21,  30,  35,  42,  70,  105,  and  210.    Why? 

DIRECT  OPERATtON.    ' 

From  the  above  we  observe  that  the  L.  CM.  of  any  series 
of  numbers  must  contain  all  the  prime  factors  which  are  neces- 
sary to  form  each  of  the  given  numbers.  Thus  the  L.  C.  M. 
of  9,  10,  15  must  contain  all  the  prime  factors  necessary  to  form 
9,  10,  15. 

Hence  to  find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  any  series  of  numbers: 

a.  Write  the  prime  factors  of  the  first  number  on  a  hon- 
zontal  line. 

.  b.  Write,  j^ter  the  prime  factors  of  the  first  number,  the 
prime  factors  of  the  second  number  which  are  nof  found  in  the 
first. 

c.  In  the  same  manner  write  the  prime  factors  which  have 
not  already  been  written  of  each  of  the  remaining  numbers. 

1.  What  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  6,  15^  and  20? 

Solution  and  explanation.  The  factory  of  6  are  2X3-  The 
factors  of  15  are  3X5>  but  the  3,  being  a  factor  of  6,  has  been 
written  in  the  L.  C.  M.,.  hence  it  is  rejected  and  the  5  retained, 
giving  2X3X5. .  The  factors  of  %o  are  2X2x51  but  the  factor 
5  and  one  factor  ?  has  been  written,  hence  they  are  rejected, 
and  the  other  factor  2  retained,  giving  2X3x6x2»=6o,  the 
L.  C.  M. 

2.  What  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  9,  15,  and  20? 

Solution  and  explanation.     9=3X3.     15  is  divisible  by  one 
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of  the  factors  3,  hence  write  the  quotient  5  in  the  L.  C.  M. 
giving2x8X5.  20  is  divisible  by  one  of  the  factors  5,  hepce 
write  the  prime  factors  of  the  quotient  4  in  the  L.  C.  M.  giving 
3x3X5X2X2.  =120,  the  L.  C.  M. 

3.  What  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  10,  u,  15,  and  18? 
Solution — 2X5X2X3X3=180. 

Proof— 2X5=10;  2X2X3=12;  5X3=15;  2X3X3=18. 

4.  What  is  the  L.  C.  M.  of  15,  35,  24,  54,  60,  and  70? 
Solution — 5X3X7X2X2X2X3X3=7560. 


**THE  BEAUTIFUL  SNOW.". 


The  poet  sings  of  the  "the  beautiful  snow,"  and  we  frequently 
admire  it  as  it  descends  in  its  fleecy  whiteness,  but  most  of  us 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  it  simply  as  a  mass  of  frozen  vapor, 
and  never  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  wonderful  mechanism 
and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  each  individual  flake, 

Cvery  snow-flake  is  composed  of  regidar  crystals.  On  the 
of^osite  page  we  represent  a  few  of  the  more  than  six  hundred 
forms  that  have  been  observed.  Water  always  freezes  in  crys- 
tals;« in  ice  they  are  so  blended  as  to  lose  their  symmetry.  The 
expuisite  tracery  of  frost-work  on  windows  help  to  illustrate  the 
variety  of  forms  these  crystals  assume.  The  symmety  of  the 
snow-flake  is  destroyed  by  agitation  of  the  air,  and  it  does  not 
remain  perfect  very  long  after  reaching  the  earth.  When  the 
air  contains  a  great  deal  of  moisture  and  the  temperature  is 
about  32^  Fahrenheit^  single  flakes  frequently  measure  an  inch 
in  diameUr^  but  as  the  temperature  decreases  the  size  of  the  flake 
decreases.  The  reason  why  snow  crystals  are  not  tramq;>arent, 
as  other  crystals  are,  is  that  they  contain  so  much  air  in  their 
meshes — if  they  were  solid  they  would  be  transparent.  When 
water  freezes  into  solid  ice  it  increases  its  size  about  one-eighth; 
when  it  freezes  into  snow  it  increases  its  size  ten  or  twelve  times. 
As  heat  will  cause  a  little  grain  of  pop-corn  to  burst  into  a  great 
*' white-head,"  so  will  cold,  tinder  fevorable  circumstances, 
cause  a  little  particle  of  moisture  to  burst  into  a  great  snow-flake. 
An  ordinary  magnifying  glass  will  reveal  all  these  wonders. 
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SCHOOL  t^PEN^SS. 


No  p«vt  of  t)ie  pnliUc  service  coit*  ^q  much  as  our  public  school  systen; 
[•  Jn  BO  pert  is  tliece  opposjUn^ty  for  so  m^icli  wgste  of  time,  energyi  snd  flftOQe| ; 
:iii  IP  part  so  wd^  need  of  the  xn^st  systonatic  and  thorovifli.  snpenrisoiy 

>iSBD(BQm 

M'lOilf  s<^hool  InpdiunomKts  lo  ninemlUion^ol^arSi  most  of  which  is  losa^d 
b^iMfkttLl  borrpweaoii.real  es^te  secuii^y. .  This  /vn4  reqi^ires  constsot 
i9»%$mi  wn^cMulnes^  topreir«i|t  loss*    We  spf^.  .io^r.  million  dollars  amiii- 
tar  thQ.tMVfioit  of. U>e ^dbook.    This  piMHf s4hrongh  the  hands  of  twi^tn 
►fcrtdwd  scImoI  «tteeiiriifid  shcKnld^  therdbijq^  |:)e  svrroimded  ivith  safegnar^ 
tibiti  Bol  .s  dollar  can  .ifo  miMppfoprimed.  ,  We  have  perTouinent  si^hool 
qf  (the  valoA  of  tiKlye  miUipn  dol^n^  .  Jhis.^s  a  larige  investflPiei^ 
.i|  is  neocasaiy  tliat.giieat  cai«  be  taken  -that  it  may  not  be^misused  qL.  dp> 
A  bdef  disoMfion.  concerning  the  cost  of  ov  piib%  ^choolii  ouu^ 
iHoMfove,  be  o«t  of  ptoce^ 

M/ilJSsa  wehad  no  pnblip  school  system^  Wf»  had  Unle  or^no  school  prop- 
0^,  bat  a  smatt.and.  comparatiTely  nnprodnctiver  school  fundi  and  but  Um 
|;lUlret)L  ift  fdlQOftii  eiUiffiF  pahUc:  or  priTate^^.  Some  of  the.  older  states  had 
lid. veil  oTgai^aed  -schiot  syitcatt;  to, more  than  half  a  Aentuis^  Indiana 
ajdiAol  0Mu  to'cmleit  /She  bus  ifio^  the  noble-Work  in  a  eomp^ra- 
[iiivelf.  short  space,  of  tfime.  i  It  is  true  tblit  we  hmre  invested,  in  school  peepcTtf 
akife  amonnt  of  money  p  the  pasi^entjr yftin;  itia  slso ttve  that  the  fi«r» 
icBt  expenses  of  our  schools  have,  until  recently,  steadily  increased  from  year 
/lo  year.  This  is  as  it'shoyid  haTe  been.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Indiana  that 
[lihfrhM  deilAd  her  tenjtaiy  all  over  with  ceniforteUe  ai|d  convfnient  school 
[sjtoeMi.  Il'terto  kfi  crfdit  Uiat  she  has  been  miking  to  tax  herMf  sufficiently 
(sil'rstiiii  her  .best  teaehen:  in  the  serrioe,  and  Do.  dmir  able  wn  and  nwm^n 
^lAitt  other  statea*  j  • 

In  iMo  Indiaiia  icitt  the  sixth  fitatetin  popalalson,  and  Ihe  twentieth  State 
hi  educational  fiiciUtles.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  her  sdiool 
lystem  is  a  wspetiot  one^snd  her  progress ia  moent  years  is  tinsurpessed,  and 
thai  she  now  itaftds. 'abreast  ol  her  sister  states  in  educational  advantages* 
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DO  OUR  SCHOOLS  COST  TOO  MUCH  ? 

If  they  do  cost  too  much,  it  most  be  because  we  pay  too  much  to  our  teach- 
ers, or  because  we-biiUd  too  ^xfransiYe  school^ IvDi^e^     i    ! '  ) 

It  is  true  that  we  spend  a' large  amount  of  money  for  tuition  purposes,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  educating  half  a  million  children.     We 
■demand  much  from  our  teachers.     We  have  been  raising  the  standard  hi|^er 
and  higher,  year  by  year.    Qualifications  which  would  have  obtained  in  many 
counties  a  first  grade  license  ten  years  ago^  will  not  now  obtain  a  third  giade 
license.    Under  the  examinations  len'yeAis  kgo,  but  few  persons  wdire  reject- 
ed; last  year  nearly  seven  thousand  applicants  were  refused  licenses.    We  not 
only  demand  scholarship^  but  we  demand  professional  skill.    Teachers  most 
now  go  to  a  normal  school  and  learn  their  business — they  are  not  permitted 
to  learn  their  business  in  the  school  room,  at  the  expense  of  the  children.    It 
'  certainly  requires  more  ability  to  manage  a  school  well  thah  it  does  td  cfB^gvge 
'successfully  In  many  of  the'  more  remunerative  vocations  tf  Efe.    The-avte- 
age  per  dUm  of  teachers  in  townships  for  1878  was  $1.80.    The  tenn  of  Wr- 
Vfte  is  brief.    But  few  teachers  are  employed  for  more'than  foiir  aionfhs^niw 
'  il^  the  year.    The  aven^  teadiei*  teceires,  then,  bfit'tl44  |jer  anntttn.    Tlie 
-employment  that  can  be  obtained  fbr  the  reibftfild^r  of  the  year  h  nfteeftain. 
'Ottt  of  this  |t44  the  teaeher  most  p^  "his  boatd-lbr  ttie  four  mMitiifii,  and  p«r- 
'hajps  for  the  remainder  of  die  year;  he'niuM  payhifteaqpe^ds  atlteaditt's  iti- 
'  Mittttes;  he  must  subscribe  for  ohe  or  two  educatiotiid  journals,  dnd  liiiM  bay 
'  a  few  books.    The  wages  we  are  paying  our  teachers  are  not  too  much.    It  is 
'possible  that  we  pay  ouf  poorest  teachers  too  itluch,  bdfweito  'flot  p^y  t»sx 
'  beat^oneft'  enough.    We  do  not  t^y  eiiotigli  to'  rstilit  thetti  inr  the  servfibe. 
Nearly  twenty-five  per  cent  of  our  experienced  teaebeb  leave  theprofenlm 
-every  year,  because  thef^ii  iiiake>iiiofe  bottey  in  other  kinds  of  vfofki^'  We 
'"ate  not  spending  too  ihttch  in  the  poycneM'Of  feathers' ftdayiesi 

^Ottr  sclMOl  fund  b  tlot  increashig  as'  rap^y  as  tiie  diUdren  are*  >  Hence 

the  amounr  -of'  interest  for  each  chiidiij  oo&sla«tly  decreasingi    The  vaiiialion 

•of  the  taxables  of' the  ^lafie  has;  witfaiii  a  Urn  yean,  largely 'decreoed.    Thlis 

^the:St«te's  tuition  i>eiretitte*wi!l  be  diminished.  1  It  will,  tfaerefort,  reqa|k«  ttn 

-  ineitttsed  local  tax  to  nudntidiictlie  pveMitt  prkes'  p«id>  to  tdlKhctSk  ■ 


>j  I 


DO  WE  BUJfLD)  TOO  KXEK^Siyi;  .HQUSSS  ?,^ ,  . 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  localitleG'too  mudi  money  has  been  invested  ia 
permanent' sefaool  propetfy,  bvt  the  inslanees  are  tiefynvd.  -Where  diis  has 
4>een'  the  cdse,  it  is  ttot  Mkely'thdif  the  focdkhness  will  be  repdafeed.  Tbe 
average  cost  of  the  school  houses  of  the  State,  including  tliciie'  of  cities  and 
y\sHhA,  is  about  |l,i6o.  In  the  lowiahiipb  the  average  'is  probably  less  Ihan 
f6oo.  This  does  not  indicate  great  extravagaiice..  Bnt  dlcM  hoiues  lurre 
been  'boilt  and  have  befn<  paid  for,'aii4  the  workneed  not  be  ^eneover  agi^ 
We  may,  therefore,  expect  in  the  fafeare  that'  the  'anotmeiof  iaoney  to  be-^- 
pended  for  permanent  school  property  will  be  less  than  in  former  years. 

In  my  report  for  1876,  I  said  that  we  had  a  sufficient  number  of  school 
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'    bcMscE  in  the  Stat«  to  accommodate  the  children,  and  that  the  expenditure  of 
.    special  school  rerenues  vould  probabljr  be  diminished.  'This  expectation  has 
been  lealized.     The  expense  of  our  schools  from  IS70  to  1875  steadily  ib- 
oeased,  year  by  year;  but  dnce  1S75  the  expense  ha^'been  decreasing. 

Id  respect  to  the  expenditure  for  school  houses,  it  reached  its  maximum  in 
1874,  is  which  year  S87S,SI5  were  spent.  In  187S,  the  expenditure  for  the 
MUM  purpose  was  ^24,304 — «  reduction  of  orer  fifty  per  cent. 

The  fgdlowing  table  will  show  the  redoctioa  fn  expenditore  of  special  tnl- 
lion  rerenue  ptr  ct^a  since  1876.  This  per  capita  mdudesthe  cost  df  «It 
pcmunent  improvements  made  in  the  citkt  and  towns,  as  well  as  those  made 
m  townships: 


S£&R. 

,11 

■iU 

'J- 

.^1 

3'sl 

if 
1 

*^7. 

»3  Si 

■  3' as 

3  09 

»S  81 
5  44 

.s<i? 

ia::::::::::::r::;::::-r:r:r::::::: 

The  following  table  also  glve^  some  items  of  iiiterest  bearing  upon  the  si 
pOTnL    The  figores  for  1878  ue  gi»en  when  possible;  '.',", 


ITEMS. 

187s. 

■     litJ.' 

1878. 

Taiablesin  State 

(897,739.783  00 

".577,533  00 

'.699-457  of> 

768,142  00 

317,562  00 

3,pij,9S7  00 

3  <» 

(M94J39  00 

J8Sft6i(|,9a7 

i,58S,M4 

64»,388bo 

:    193,106  oe 

i.939.6«(« 

277 

.inoont  apporfd  instate™ ... 
Ter  capita  of  same 

,  i- 

By  means  of  a  comparatiTe  table  based  on  the  reporf  of  the  United  Statd 
Conunissioner  of  Education  for  1875,  we  can  see  how  we  stand  in'  reference 
bi  school  expenses,  as  compared  with  other  states,  viz:  '   ' 

POFULATIOH — CENSUS  OF  1870. 

NewYorii 4,382,759  Hissonri 1,731,395 

Fenniylvanla 3,321,791  Indiana 1,680,637 

Ohio., 2,665,260  Massadmsetts Ii457>35i 

IlBnois_ 3,539,891  Iowa.- 1,191,793 
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▼ALUK  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

New  York.^ «• ^,92^626    Ohio I9|S7^5<H 

Pennsylvania •»  24*260,789    Illinois  (1876)..^,., ......  i8/>56^ 

Massachusetts 20^856,777    Indiana, 10)^7^33^ 

TXYTAL  SCHOOL  EXPBNDITURB. 

New  York.M.......«. •••.•••••^11,601,256  Massachusetts ••...  7,000^000 

Pennsylvania.- •••••..    91363,927  Iowa 4«^5>749 

Ohia 7|65i»95^  Indiana , 4*53<>'^ 

Illinois  .,.. •... 7i389»2o8 

KZFBNSS  PBR  CAPITA  ON  ENRROLLMXNT. 


ArUona • $42  41 

Massachusetts. • 20  00 

District  of  Colnmbia 19  50 

Colorado.. • • 17  39 

California..... « •••  17  09 


Nebraska. 11  42 

Ohio 10  57 

Arkansas 10  15 

Maryland. • 9  68 

New  Jersey .«- ~    9  55 

Utah 9  53 


Montana •»... 14  36 

Rhode  Island 12  96  Louisiana. 940 

Connecticut ••..  1292  Iowa 9  3S 

Miehigan.. n  97  Indiana ;...- .-; •  901 

A  COKFARISON  BVTWBBK  THK  006T  OF  PRIVATB  SCHOOLS 

Tkught  in  public  school  houses,  and  the  cost  of  public  schools,  will  afibfd  a 
Teiy  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  our  public  schools  d» 
not  cost  too  much. 

Six  hundred  and  eighteen  private  schools  were  tau^^t  in  public  school 
houses  last  year.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools  was  I3i5t^ 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  9,087.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  per 
month  for  tuition  in  the  private  schools  was  ^140,  or  for  a  year  of  six  and 
^Be-half-ttoBthft,  ^.le.  This  estimate  is  made  up  on  tite  basis  of  Hbttvm^ 
ber  enrolled'.  The  average  expenditure  for  tuition  per  pupil  per  month  in  tbs 
ppbUc  schools  was  I0.92,  or  for  a  year  of  six  and  one^half  months,  $5.9^ 
Thus  it  appears  that  tuition  in  these  private  schools  is  fifty-two  per  cent  aiorf 
than  tuition  in  our  public  schoob. 

The  private  schools  taught  in  public  houses  are  generally  ungraded  schooll^ 
and  the  pupils  in  them  are  usudly  instructed  in  no  more  than  the  comnuii 
English  branches.  The  statement  of  the  expenditure  for  tuition  in  the  public 
schools  includes  the  cost  of  all  high  schools  in  the  state.  The  argument  would 
be  much  stronger  in  favor  of  public  schools,  if  the  cost  of  high  schools  weiV 
excluded  from  the  statement,  as  it  ought  to  be  to  make  it  a  perfectly  fair  one. 

JAS.  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


EDITORIAL. 


Do  ttot  tend  tpede  in  a  letter.    If  yon  cannot  get  scrip  send  postage  stamps. 
If  foa  do  not  get  your  Jouknal  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  write  at 


If  yov  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post  office 
\  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 


DOCTOR  TUTTLE  w.  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Dr.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  President  of  Wabash  College,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress ss  president  of  the  late  meeting  of  the  Indiana  College  Association,  took 
occasion  to  make  an  attack  upon  public  high  schools.  The  Journal  objects  to 
diis  for  two  reasons :  (i)  There  is  not  in  reality  and  ought  not  to  be  in  theory, 
iny  antagonism  between  colleges  and  high  schools.  (2)  It  always  regrets  to 
bear  a  speaker  tear  down  other  institutions  or  other  people's  belieft  or  ideas 
in  order  to  build  up  or  establish  his  own. 

The  G^ege  Association  b  a  needed  organization,  and  has  a  distinctive  and 
important  field  of  labor.  The  colleges  of  Indiana  are  among  its  chiefest  trea- 
SDies,  and  their  value  to  society  can  easily  be  established  and  maintained  with- 
o«t  diqjaraging  the  high  schools.  The  great  value  of  a  thorough  classical 
training  but  few  doubt,  and  the-  superiority  of  the  mental  discipline  gained  in. 
the  study  of  the  dead  languages  can  easily  be  established  without  disparaging 
other  branches  of  study,  or  railing  at  what  is  termed  a  '*  practical  education." 
&  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Dr.  did  not  make  his  plea  for  colleges, 
for  thoroughness,  for  classical  study,  and  for  concert  of  action,  without  going 
OBtof  his  way  to  say  unkind  things  about  another  important  part  of  our  edu- 
cational system. 

He  objects  to  high  schools  (l)  on.  account  of  their  expensiveness,  which  he 
▼cry  greatly  over-estimates ;  (2)  on  account  of  their  injury  to  the  lower  schoolsj 
which  he  wholly  misunderstands  and  misstates;  (3)  on  account  of  their  superp 
fieiafity,  which  he  greatly  exaggerates ;  (4)  in  regard  to  their  too  extended  course 
of  stady,  which  is  a  just  criticism,  but  which  applies  with  equal  force  to  many 
^^^l^^S^;  (S)  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ihem  because  they  do  not  arrange  their 
courses  of  study  especially  with  reference  to  the  preparation  of  students  for 
college.  The  Dr.  u  right  in  saying  that  the  high  schools  are  not  preparatory 
schools.    But  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  very  large  proportion,  perhaps 
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nine-tenths,  of  those  who  attend  the  high  school  cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  attend  college,  the  imperative  necessity  of  arranging  a  course  of  stndy 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  nine-tenths  who  do  not  go  to  college  in- 
stead of  to  the  necessities  of  the  one-tenth  that  do  go,  is  apparent  to  evoy 
disinterested  person. 

The  Dr.  uses  the  foUowing  language:  "The  majority  of  the  students  at 
the  most  of  the  colleges  in  this  state  are  drawn  not  from  the  towns  where  the 
high  school  flourishes,  but  from  the  country  districts.  *  ♦  * 

Now,  if  the  high  school  prepared  students  for  college,  then,  as  tax-payen, 
we  might  cease  our  protest  in  the  noble  work  don6  in  preparing  students  for 
the  pursuit  of  a  liberal  education."        •        *        * 

"Of  these  hindrances  to  a  thorough  preparation  of  candidates  for  college, 
I  desire  here. to  speak  chiefly,  of  one.  I  refer  to  tihe  high  school.  As  inti- 
mated already,  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  at  present  the  high  schools  of  oar 
state  are  doing  far  less  for  our  colleges  than  might  be  reasonably  expected. 
Their  course  of  study  extends  through  several  years,  and  when  it  is  fimshed 
the  most  of  the  boys  are  ready  to  cast  aside  their  books,  when,  in  fact,  thej 
are  only  ready  to  begin  the  thorough  drill  of  the  higher  education.  The  most 
of  the  male  graduates  go  to  no  college;  and  such  as  do  ask  for  admission  to 
college  have  been  so  'demoralized*  and  dislocated  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  wbat 
to  do  with  them.  *  They  are  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl.*  »  *  •  I  speak 
honestly,  and  at  the  risk  of  angering  some  of  my  friends  in  thus  expresaog 
that  in  two  respects  our  high  schools  are  open  to  severe  criticism:  their  cost 
to  tax-payers,  at  a  time  when  taxes  are  an  intolerable  burden,  and  their  staxt^ 
ling  inefficiency  in  helping  their  pupils  in  a  course  of  weU-adjusted  prepara- 
tion for  college.  *  •  •  You  will  not  construe  what  I  have  said  into  an 
attack  on  the  high  school,  much  as  I  believe  it  needs  to  shorten  and  intensiiy 
its  curriculum  and  (Hminish  both  its  cost  and  pretensions.  My  present  object 
is  to  plead  for  the  time-honored  methods  of  the  higher  education,  especially  as 
connected  with  thorough  prepartion  for  college." 

The  assertion  of  the  Dr.  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  high  schools  does  not 
stand  for  much  when  the  drift  and  logic  of  his  entire  address  are  in  the  other 
direction.  The  reading  of  the  address  leads  one  inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  author  of  it  is  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  high  schools  unless  they  can 
be  made  directly  contributive  to  colleges.  This  is  doubtless  Dr.  Tattle's 
position. 

The  Dr.  proves  too  much.  He  proves,  first,  that  the  high  schools  send  very 
few  students  to  the  colleges.  He  g|pves,  second,  that  the  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Freshman  class  come  very  illy  prepared.  He  says,  ''a  little 
Latin,  a  little  English,  a  little  mathematics,  and  a  little  natural  science,  wi& 
a  male  or  female  youth  thrown  in  as  a  unifier!  and  we  call  the  attenuated 
compound  a  '  Freshmaxu*' '  Thus  he  charges  to  the  high  school  in  one  part 
of  his  address  what  cannot  be  true  if  other  statements  made  elsewhere  in  bis 
address  are  correct. 

The  Journal  holds  Dr.  Tuttl«  in  very  high  regard,  but  it  is  compelled,  in 
this  instuice,  to  take  issue  with  him.    It  looks  upon  the  high  school  as  "the 
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people's  college'^ — ^not  ai  a  prqfMucatorf  school  for  the -college  proper,  but  a$  a 
UttU  ctUige  for  those  who  can  never  go  beyond  it.  The  Journal  holds  that 
Ae  course  of  study  in  the  high  spliopl  should  t>c;  arrsfiged  with  reference  to 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nunthfix;  and  not  with  reference  to  the  few 
liio  may  wish  to  go  to  college. 

ITie  Joocnal  believes  in,  colleges  and  in  the  work  they  are  doing,  and  re- 
gicts  that  many  mor^.  young  men  and  women  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
irivilcges  ofiGered  by  these. coU^^esj  but  it  believes  also  in  hvsh  schools,  and 
iieels  that  they  are  dping  an  important  ^^rk  in  our  edupUional  system  that 
cannot  be  done  by  the  colleges.  Th^  sl^ould  be  no  conflict  and  no  antago- 
nism. 

(  a 

The  Journal  is  gl^d  to  believe  tl^t  Dr.  Tuttle  doesi  not  represent  the  senti- 
ment of  any  considerable  number  o^  the  meml^rs  of  the  College  Association, 
on  the  high  school  question.  Dr.  White,  of  Purdue  University,  took  decided 
grounds  in  defense  of  the  high  schools. 


.i^ji^ 


Theks  are  still  ten  days  left  in  which  the  legislature  can  work.  No  harm- 
has  been  done  yet  to  the  schools,  and  matters  look  hopeful.  The  Senate  was 
brought  to  a  test  vote  on  the  abolition  of  county  superintendency,  a  few  days 
ago,  which  developed  the  fact  thkt  a  hrrge  majority  favored  superintendency. 
A  bill  favoring  the  abolitibn  of  the  office  was  reported  against  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  House,  but  its  friends  secured  its  reference  to  a  special  commit- 
tee. A  majority  of  the  special  committee  are  opposed  to  the  office,  and  a  ^ht 
is  expected.  It  is  feared  that  a  reduction  of  price  and  a  limitation  of  time  to 
visit  schools  may  be  effected.  Faithful  work  is  l)eing  done  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent and  other  friends  of  superintendency.  Owing  to  the  shortness 
of  the  time,  it  is  hoped  that  if  anything  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  schools 
passes  one  House  it  can  be  defeated  in  t^e  other.  It  is  not  now  feared  that 
any  damage  could  be  done  to  high  schools,  and  the  state  schools  seem  to  be 
secure.  The  Codification  of  the  schpol  law,  making  it  more  compact,  more 
definite,  and  more  harmonious,  will  likely  pass.  The  next  number  of  the 
Journal  will  contain  a  synopsis  of  all  that  was  done  in  the  Legislature  on  the 
the  subject  of  education. 


In  this  number  of  the  Journal  the  Minutes  of  the  State  Association  are 
concluded.  The. synopsis  of  each  exercise  is  so  full  as  to  give  the  reader  a 
comprehensive  idqi  of  what  was  done  and  said. 

The  abstEBCt  of  Pres.  Angell's  address  was  so  full  that  it  was  taken  ^m 
the  miautes  and  zQa4<?  ^  indQiendent  ajftide.  It  was  too  good  to  be  abridged.. 
Let  no  teacher.  £ail  to  read  iL 

The  iaterestiag  article  of  Miss  Chapiq,  on  Kindexgaztens»  will  b«  followed 

hyother  articles  on  the  sam<|.sul)ject.;,  M    *    >.  • 
IVof.  Bloas's  article  on  C^nqc,ll»tioJi,  contains!  many  good  suggestions,  and 

one  nniqne  idea  that  will  o/fstbu^  ,yi^t  helpful. 

'^Beantiful  Snow''  will  be  intei^esUng  if  teachers  TfiU  experiment  for  them^ 

idves. 
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REVERENCE  GOOD  BOOKS. 


«■  We  should  lererence  good  books  as  gifb  of  God.  They  dHyuld  be  to  « 
aiqneb  and  archangds.  Earth  holds  ndfaiag  grander,  nobler,  higher.  He 
who  would  ill-treat  a  good  book  should  not  be  trailed  with  a  cUld,  is  not 
worthy  the  friendship  of  a  good  man,  or  the  love  of  a  true  woman.  TeMli 
yoor  children,  ye  parents,  to  lore,  to  rererence  books,  and  they  will  scarce 
fril  to  love  and  reverence  yon." — ^Amdie  Y.  Ptetit. 

Teachers  can  in  naway  do  a  better  thing  for  their  pupils  than  to  inspire  hi 
them  a  love  for  good  books.  To  teadi  boys  and  giris  how  to  read  and  wfatt 
to  read  (not  in  school  bat  out  of  sdiool)  shoidd  be  one  of  ttie  chief  aims  of 
every  teacher.  When  a  teacher  has  created  in  a-yoodi  a  love  for  good  books, 
he  has  done  much  towards  insoring  the  general  intelligence  and  the  monl 
chamrtrr  of  that  youth.  The  reading  of  proper  books  insures  intelligence, 
and  it  improves  character  not  only  by  the  scntimont  of  the  books,  bat  by  the 
very  fact  of  being  employed.  Proper  employment  of  leisaie  time  is  an  ef- 
fective antidote  against  bad  habits. 

The  teacher  who  is  filled  with  this  thoi^ght  will  find  in  the  reading  lesson, 
in  the  geography  lesson,  in  the  history  lesson,  in  the  general  lesson,  in  tiie 
composition  work,  ample  opportunities  to  lead  his  papils  out  into  new  fields, 
and  to  create  within  them  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  persons,  things,  and 
places  named — and  to  thas  know  they  most  read.  Reader,  what  are  yoa  do- 
ing for  yoor  papils  in  this  line  ? 


THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT. 


Sap't  Smart  has  just  issued  his  biennial  report.  It  is  not  extensive,  but 
contains  all  that  is  oeally  necessary,  and  the  great  beauty  of  it  is  that  it  is  pat 
in  an  attractive  and  unique  fonn.  No  other  report  for  this  state,  or  for  any 
odier  that  has  ever  come  under  our  observation,  has  equalled  this  for  its  va- 
ried, conaseness,  attractiveness,  illustrations,  and  its  suggestive  and  instruc* 
tive  comparisons  both  by  tables  and  maps.  Among  these  comparative  tables 
are  the  following:  I.  Showing  the  increase  in  school  popoUtion  for  the  past 
ten  years.  2.  Showing  the  37  largest  dties,  dkeir  enumeration,  with  their  per 
cent  of  increase  in  ten  years,  3.  Showing  the  present  population  (r)  of  state, 
(2)  of  the  laige  cities,  fay  using  the  ratio  of  population  and  school  enumen^ 
tion  in  187a  4.  By  showing  the  number  of  square  miles  and  the  number  of 
school  children  per  square  mile  of  each  county.  5.  Showing  ttie  per  cent  iH 
enumeration  enrolled,  and  tnose  not  attending  at  an.  6.  Showing:  the  number 
j  of  colored  diildren  in  eadi  county,  and  how  many  in  sc3iooL    7,  Showing 

dte  duration  of  school  in  each  oookily.    8.  Showing  the  number  of  teachers 

\  licensed  for  each  grade  of  Ucense,  and  the  nuBiber  ri^ected,  etc.,  etcj  etc.    A 

I  coodse  analysis  of  each  table  follows  it 

The  following  interesting  facts  are  noted:     I.  This  is  the  ^^wmTK^nri^  re- 
port and  the  nmtk  biennial  report,    x  The  average  length  of  schools  for 
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iSySwas  129  days;  number  of  teachers,  13,676;  attendance  at  school,  5i2,- 
535;  ennmeration,  699,153;    amount  paid  teachers,  ^3,065,968.     3.  In  the 
49  cities  and  212  incorporated  towns  of  the  state  there  are  202,059,  or  29  per 
cent  of  the  school  children,  while  in  the  1,01 1  townships  there  are  497,094  or 
71  per  cent  of  the  children.     4.  The  average  increase  in  population  per  an- 
Bum  for  the  state  is  about  26,934.     At  this  ratio  the  population  in  1880  will 
^  '>950|030.     5.  Lawrenceburg  is  the  only  city  iirthe  state  that  has  not  in- 
creased its  population  in  the  last  ten  years.    6.  The  county  enrolling  the 
iai]^  per  cent  of  its  children  in  the  public  schools  is  Noble,  its  per  cent  be- 
"*?  93;  the  county  enrolling  the  smallest  per  cent  is  Vanderburg,  42  per  cent. 
Tliis  table  does  not  show  the  number  enrolled  in  parochial  and  private  schools. 
7.  The  report  shows  that  73  per  cent  of  the  white  children  and  63  per  ceot  of 
the  colored  children  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.    A  larger  per  cent  of 
the  colored  children  in  the  townships  attend  school  than  in  the  cities  and 
towns.    8.  The  table  showing  the  length  of  school  in  days  shows  the  average 
of  th'j  state  to  be  129  days;  Montgomery  county  is  the  only  one  having  just 
this  number.    Union  county  has  the  largest  number,  163.    Nine  counties  have 
over  150  days.    Orange  county  supports  schools  the  fewest  number  of  days, 
^^  93*    Four  counties.  Pike,  Brown,  Pulaski,  and  Orange,  have  less  than 
100  days.    9.  There  are  in  the  state  49  cities,  212  incorporated  towns,  and 
1,272  school  corporations:  there  are  791  city  and  town  trustees,  and  1,01 1 
township  trustees.     IQ.  There  are  employed  8,039  male  teachers  and  5,742 
females;  total,  13,781.     In  1878  there  were  70  less  male  teachers  employed 
than  in  1877;  while  in  the  same  time  the  number  of  females  employed  was 
increased  270 ;  showing  that  the  ladies  are  gaining  ground.     It  should  be  re- 
membered that  Indiana  is  one  of  the  few  northern  states  that  employ  more 
male  than  female  teachers,     ii.  In  1877,  12,385  teachers  attended  county  in- 
ftitutes*   In  the  same  year  there  were  held  in  66  counties  88  normal  institutes, 
the  average  length  of  which  was  6^1^  weeks,  and  the  number  of  teachers  at- 
tending them  was  3,696.     12.  In  1878,  the  number  of  teachers  licensed  for  6 
months  was  4t358;  for    12  months,  4,053;  for  18  months,  2,394;    for  24 
months,  1,687.    '^^  number  of  applicants  rejected  was  6,996,  or  36  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  applicants.    The  total  number  of  licenses  revoked 
VIS  30.    13.  The  average  daily  wages  of  male  teachers  in  the  state  is  ^1.93; 
VanderbvTg  pays  the  highest,  I2.52,  and  Noble  the  lowest,  $1.50.    The  ave- 
nge wages  of  lady  teachers  for  the  state  is  1 1.72;  Vermillion  pays  ladies  the 
highest,  I2.36,  and  Steuben  the  lowest,  91  cents.     Four  counties,  Fulton, 
Starke,  DeKalb,  and  Steuben,  pay  ladies  less  than  ^i  per  day.     14.  There 
ire  in  the  state  9,545  school  houses;  of  these  89  are  stone,  1,724  brick,  7,608 
feune,  124  log;  and  they  are  valued  at  111,536,647  39.     15.  The  total  per- 
manent school  fund  is  18,974,455.55.     The  increase  for  the  last  year  was 
147,885.21.    The  total  amount  of  tuition  revenue  for  1878  was  12,967,539.12. 
The  report  shows  the  working  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  of  the 
oflBce  of  State  Superintendent,  and  closes  with  a  large  number  of  essajrs  by 
connty  superintendents  on  varioos  educational  topics.     The  report,  as  a 
vhole,  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 


MISCELLANY. 


<3(;estions  prepared  by  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion FOR  JANUARY,  1879. 

Writing — Speiimen  ef  Fsnmamhip. 
"Power,  intellect,  and  heahh 

May  not — cannot  last; 
The  mill  will  never  grind 

With  the  water  that  is  past."  50 

1.    Write  the  following  capitals:  BFHDGOQVWY.  10 

i.     Draw  a  diagram  to  show  the  length  and  spacing  of  the  dilTeTent  tdten, 

:inil  write  in  il  the  word  "  freight,"  on  the  proper  slant.  to 

j.     Describe  the  ann.cest  and  ihe  hand-rest,  and  give  the  uses  of  each.    10 

4.  Give  five  different  movetnent  exercises  that  might  be  used  to  piomMc 

5,  Describe  briefly  the  proper  way  to  hold  a  pen.  id 
Note. — The  applicant  should  then  be  required  to  copy  the  specimen  of 

penmanship  in  ink.     It  sbould  then  be  marked  from  one  to  Bfty,  according  to 
the  value  placed  upon  it  as  a  specimen  of  penmanship,  by  the  superinleadeiit. 

Orthography. 

1.  How  many  and  what  sounds  has  c  and  gf  3  pu.,  j  eacii 

2.  How  many  and  what  sounds  compose  the  word  rtctiplf     Write  receip 
phone lically.  3  pts.,  5  each 

3.  Write  phonetically,  with  proper  mark,  again  and  beuqatt. 

a  pts.,  S  esch 

4.  What  is  accent,  and  when  is  it  called  primary?  3  pis.,  j  eacb 

5.  What  is  a  syllable?     A  word?  3pl£.,  5ex^ 
Note. — Superintendent  should  pronounce  tea  words  to  the  applii^anl,  win 

sliould  write  then  upon  paper.  10  pts.,  j  eicli 

Readikc. 
"  The  curfew  lolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 

The  towing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 

And  leaves  Ihe  world  to  darkness  and  to  me." 
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1.  (a)  Who  is  the  author  of  the  above  lines?  (b)  In  what  coontiy  did  he 
live?    (c)  In  what  centnry  did  he  write?  ^=^5;  bsij;  cs=2. 

a.    Define  the  following  words:  curfew,  kneu,  lowing,  lea,  plods. 

5  pts.,  2  each 

< 

3.  What  is  '*the  knell  of  parting  day?"  In  what  sense  does  the  plowman 
leave  the  world?  2  pts.,  5  each 

4.  Name  five  American  authors  that  you  would  recommend  children  to 
read.  10 

5.  What  should  be  your  object  in  teaching  children  to  read?  10 

Note. — The  applicant  should  be  required  to  read  a  selection  from  a  book : 
he  should  then  be  marked  upon  his  reading  from  one  to  fiAy,  according  to  the 
value  placed  upon  the  performance  by  the  superintendent. 

Arithmetic. — i.  (a)  What  is  a  definition?     (b)  Define  a  rectangle, 
(c)  Define  an  angle,     (d)  Define  solution  as  used  in  arithmetic. 

a=3;  b=3;  c=2;  d=2 

3.    If  }-  of  a  certain  number  is  42  9-10^  what  will  3-5  of  7-4  of  5-6  of  the 

number  be?  Proc.  5 ;  ans,  5 

3.  A  owns  37 J  per  cent  of  a  mill  worth  $4,250;  B  owns  32  J  per  cent  of 
it;  B  owns  the  remainder;  what  is  the  value  of  each  of  their  shares? 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5 

4.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  432  and  558.  Explain  fully  why 
the  result  you  obtain  is  the  G.  C,  D.  of  the  nunbers.  Proc.  5;  ans.  5 

5.  An  agent  collected  |S;250|  which  was  the  amount  of  a  debt  that  had 
stood  for  two  years,  10  months,  and  15  day;,  drawing  interest  at  6  per  cent 
per  annum.     What  was  the  debt  originally?  Proc.  6;  ans.  4 

^'    a    M4-tx3-5--i-7=what? 
b  {J^-f i)X3-S-i-7=what? 
c    ^+ix(3-s— i-7)=what? 
^  (5^-hi)x(3-5— i-7)=what?  a=3;  b=3;  c=2;  d=2 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  true  discount  and  the  bank  discount 
to  be  allowed  for  the  immediate  payment  of  ^6,000  due  90  days  hence,  with- 
out grace,  at  6  per  cent  per  annum?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5 

8.  A  and  B  are  partners  in  business;  A's  capital  is  jii^  of  B's;  ^  of.  B's 
capital  is  I400.     What  is  t^e  capital  of  each?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5 

9*  If  a  carpenter  receives  ^15  for  5  days'  work  of  6  hours  each,  what 
should  he  receive  for  7  days'  work  8  hours  each  ?     By  analysis. 

Anal.  6;  ans.  3 
10.    A  man  wishes  to  lay  off  h  square  flower-bed  halving  the  same  area  as  a 
circular  bed  100  in  circumference.    What  is  the  length  of  the  square  bed  ? 

Proc.  7 ;  ans  3 

Geography. — i.  How  can  you  illustrate  to  your  school  the  causes  of  day 
s&d  night?    Of  summer  and  winter?  2  pts.,  5  each 

2.  In  what  zones  do  the  four  seasons  occur  ?  10 

3.  What  is  latitude?  what,  longitude?  From  what  places  in  Great  Britain 
*«  they  respectively  determined  ?  4  pts,,  3,  3,  2,  2 
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4.    Name  fiye  capital  cities  in  the  United  States  that  lie  near  the  40®  nortk 
latitude.  5  pts.,  2  eack 

5;  Through  what  waters  njpst  a  vessel  sail  that  is  freighted  &t  New  Orleaov 
to  deliver  its  caigo  partly  at  London  and  partly  at  St  Petersburg? 

I  off  for  each  point  omitted 

6.  Name  five  principal  commercial  cities  of  Europe.  5  pts.,  2  eadi» 

7.  What  strait  divides  Sicily  from  Italy?     What  isthmus  joins  N.  America 
and  South  Ameria?  2  pts.,  5  each* 

8.  For  what  particular  features  is  each  of  the  oceans  remarkable  ? 

5  pts.,  2  each* 

9.  Locate  Ft.  Wayne,  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  Lafayette,  and  Richmond. 

5  pts.,  2  each* 

10.     Name  three  great  river  systems  arising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Into 

what  do  their  waters  flow  ?  6  pts.,  2  off  for  each  pt.  omitted 

Grammar. — i.  (a)  Explain  the  apposition  of  nouns;  (b)  give  an  example 
of  apposition.  ft=7;  h-^J- 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adverbial  modifier  and  a  phrase  as  an 
adjective  modifier.  lo- 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  wring  and  hate.        2  pts.,  5  each 

4.  Decline  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  second  person;  also,  decline  him^ 
self.  10  pts.,  I  each. 

5.  Write  the  plurals  of  apparahu^  knight'errant^  ^^^JF*  ^ft  ^^fi- 

5  pts.,  2  each 

6.  Analyze  this  sentence:  '*At  once  send  me  word  when  the  election  takes- 
place."  10- 

7.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  this  sentence : 

^Hailt  holy  Light!  offspring  ol  he&vcn  Jirs/^em, 

May  I  express  thee  unblamedi^'  5  pts.,  2  each 

8.  How  do  you  determine  what  part  of  speech  any  word  in  a  sentence  is?" 

10- 

9.  Correa  this  sentente,  and  give  reasons  for  your  corrections : 

*'  Most  any  man  you  will  see  to-day  is  better  than  him." 

4  6ff  for  each  error 

la    Correctly  spell,  capitalize,  and  punctuate  this  sentence:     '*the  yelov 

fever  suferers  in  mobeel  new  Orleans  memphis  vicksburg  and  many  otbo^ 

citys  and  vilages  disserve  the  simpathy  and  ade  of  the  charatable  everywhere 

and  they  will  git  them."  lO- 

History. — i.  State  two  of  the  motives  of  Columbus  in  his  voyages  of  dis^ 
covery.  2  pts.,  5  each 

2.  (a)  What  settlement  did  the  Huguenots  first  effect  in  this  country,  and 
(b)  at  what  date  ?  a^sS ;  bs=3 

"  3.    What  New  England  colonies  first  united  for  governmental  purposes  ? 
Why  ?  2  pts.,  5  each 

4.  Who  was  Samuel  Adams  ?  10 

5.  What  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution  ?  10- 
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<.  (^.  What  w«  the  emlmg^  9f  1807,  And  (h)  what  wtr«  iti  effedi? 


7.  What  caused  t^^  war  of  \%\z  with  Si^land  ?       .   :  to 

8.  What  was  the  ^«  Missouri  Compromise," /of  1020?    .  :  .    XO* 

9.  Why  was  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in  1863,  one  of  the  most  important 
•ef  the  dvil  war  ?  10 

la  (a)  In  what- year,  (b)  during  whose  pfeSidency,  and  (c)  ti^  whom  was 
4fae  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph  completed?  aM»2;  b-«4; 


Phtsiolooy.— I;  Name  the  bones  of  th^arn^' fore-arm,  wrist,  palm,  and 
'ingers  and  thumb.  2  pts.,  $  eadi 

2.  What  is  a  cartilage,  and  what  is  its  use  ?  ^  pt^  5  each 

3.  (a)    What  is  the  distinction  between  voluntary  and  involuntary)  muscles? 
(b)    Give  one  of  each  class,  aesd;  bs4 

4.  What  is  the  function  of  the  salivary  glands  ?  lo 
$.    What  change  in  the  food  is  effected  by  the  gastric  juice?  lo 

6.  Why  does  the  system  require  different  food  in  winter  from  what  it  needs 
Hasommer?  ^  10 

7.  What  is  the  function  of  the  lacteals  ?  10 

8.  (a)  Where  and  (b)  how  is  the  blood  purified?  a*^;  b=6 

9.  Why  should  the  feet  be  frequently  washed  ?  '     '     '        lO 
10.    Why  is  r^^ular  and  frequent  bodily  exercise  conducive  to  hetilth  and 

figor?  10 

Thsory  and  Practick. — I.  (a)  What  is  the  difference  between  direct. a*d 
■iadirect  oral  teaching,  (b)  and  which  is  to  be  preferred  ?  a=:6;  h=4 

2.  Why  should  the  recitation  test  the  pupil's  understanding  more  than  his 
•aemoiy?    Gire  two  reasons.  2  pts^  5  each 

3*  What  is  the  objection  to  designating  the  pupit  to  recite  before  announc- 
ing the  topic  or  question  ?  lo 

4.  Give  three  characteristics  of  a  good  series  of  questions. 

4  off  for  each  omitted 

5.  What  is  the  objection  to  the  practice  of  depriving  disorderly  or  tardy 
ipopils  of  recess  ?  10 


Thk  January  just  past  was  the  coldest  for  several  years.  The  government 
'vegistry  at  Indianapolis  shows  that  the  highest  temperature  reached  was  57^, 
1  and  the  lowest,  22®.  As  there  was  no  government  office  in  this  state  till  18719 
f  -and  as  ordinary  thermometers  vary  in  their  registration,  there  is  a  difference 
f    *ef  opinion  as  to  which  was  the  coldest,  Jan.  i,  18649  or  Jan.  2,  1879. 


TAB  Chicago  Weekly  Journal  contains  the  largest,  the  best  Educational 
Department  we  have  seen  in  any  paper  •f  its  class. 


\ 
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THE  SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSoaATlOH. 


The  second  inniul  meetiBg  tJL  the  Soutbem  ladiana  Tea^ien'  A 
will  he  held  il  Se^onr,  Mudt  19,  Vy,  and  ji,  1879.  Prognumtie: 
Widnfsiiay  Evtnifg. 

A  Sped*]  Meetiog  ia  the  Ch>pd  of  the  S^mooi  School  Boilding. 
TJiursdaf  Mommg. 

8:30.     I.  Opening  Exerciiok    3.  Vuit  lo  the  SeftoooT  Scjioob. 
Thursday  AJttmtMt. 

a;oo.  1.  Orgsniration.  a.  Paper— '•Our  Southern  Indiuik  A«oci«lioB,* 
by  J.  R.  Trisler,  Sup't  L&wrenceburgh  Schools.  3.  DUcnttion  of  Pipe 
oprned  by  J.  A.  Wood,  Sup't  Salem  Schools,  and  J.  C  Chilton,  Piin.  Orlau 

4.     Papei>-''Tlie  Power  of  Concentrated  Eflbit  in  the  School  Room,"  bf 
Miss  Belle  Fleming,  of  Vlncennes  High  Schod.     $.  DUcassion  of  Piper: 
Leaden— A.  W.  Dankle,  North  VemcM,  and  F.  H.  Tufts,  Si^erinteiMleDKif 
Aurora  Schools.     6.  Hiscellaneous  Buuness. 
Tkundar  Evening. 

I.  Muaic.  3.  Opening  Prayer.  3.  AddrcM  of  Welcome,  Hon.  WUliHB 
K.  Mmtiall.  4.  Response.  5.  Inaugaral  Address — "  The  Elements  of 
Weakness  in  our  School  Work,"  bf  the  incMning  Preudeot,  T.  J.  Chadbw, 
Vincennes.    6.  A[qy^tment  of  Committees. 

Friday  Morning, 

9:00,  I.  Opening  Exercises.  3.  Paper — "  Education  and  <^iKnthip," 
by  J.  A.  Beanie,  Pica.  Bedford  CoUege.  3.  Discussion  of  Paper  opened  tr 
D.  Eckley  Hunter,  Sup't  Washington  Schools,  and  J.  T.  Smith,  N.  Albany. 

4    "  How  to  Improre  the  Cenntij  Schools,"  by  ]aim  M.  Wallace,  Sop't  ol 
Butholomew County,     j.  Discussion:  ^der»— W.  T.  Stilwell,  Sup't  Gib- 
son Conniy,  aad  H.  B.  Hill,  Sup't  Dearborn  County. 
Friday  Afttmoim. 

z:oo.  I.  Addren — "How  can  a  Liberal  EdacalioD  become  Genenl?" 
Lemuel  Moas,  LL.  D.,  Pres.  Indiana  State  University. 

3.  Paper— "Oor  High  School,"  by  J.  M.  Bloss,  Sup'l  Evansville  Sehoob. 
4.  Discustion  of  Paper  opened  by  Dr.  George  P.  Weaver,  Prin.  Female  Hi^ 
Scboa],  New  Albany.    4.  Hiscellaneoo*  Business. 
Friday  EvaUng. 

I.  Address,  by  E.  E,  White,  LL.  D.,  Pres.  Purdue  Univeruty,  LalayetKr 
Ind.     3.  EHection  of  Officers  and  Reports  of  Committees. 

The  leading  pl^rs  will  be  short,  and  ample  time  will  be  given  fat  1  (oQ 
discussion  of  each  labject.  Teachers  Aould  come  prepared  to  lake  part  in 
the  (liicossioii.    Let  us  make  our  sessions  lietly  and  prafitaile. 
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RmhnQd  ^a/es.^The  U  N.  A.  &  C.  will  sell  tickets  at  Lafayette  and  a 
iU  principal  stations  south  of  Lalkjette,  at  fall  faxe  going  and  retnrn  free* 
Ifembers  on  this  road  should  ask  for  tickets  to  **  Teachers'  Association,"  and 
Imtc  them  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

The  J.  M.  and  L,  including  the  Cambridge  and  Madison  branches,  will  sell 
tidds  at  full  fare  going  and  return  free  on  certificate  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association. 

The  0.  and  M.  will  tickets  at  i^  fare  going,  and  return  free  on  certificate* 

Hotel  Ratts, — Members  will  be  entertained  at  the  following  rates .  Hotel 
J(maS|  $t  per  day.  Faulkconer  House,  75  cents  per  day.  Corthum  House» 
75  cents  per  day.    Private  Boarding  Houses,  75  cents  per  day. 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  teachers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
to  meet  with  us^  and  take  part  in  our  exercises.    Come  dawn  and  help  us. 

H.  B.  JACOBS,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. 


AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Columbia,  Ky.,  Feb.  16,  1879. 
Mi.  W.  a.  Bell; 

Dear  Sir: — I  see,  in  the  February  Journal,  ''Some  thoughts  on  the  high 
schools,'*  and  their  cost.  I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  Facts  and  figures  can- 
not be  answered.  The  public  high  schools  of  Indiana  are  facts  themselve* 
growing  out  of  public  necessity.  They  are  the  ofispring  of  the  purest  political 
economy.  They  are,  in  my  judgment,  the  especial  blessing  of  the  poor  man. 
Aboh'sh  them  and  what  would  be  the  situation  ?  The  so-called  aristocratic 
colleges,  aca  leraies,  and  seminaries  would  take  their  place.  This  state  of 
things  is  admitted  by  all  and  advocated  by  some.  I  happen,  at  this  time,  to 
be  a  Professor  in  a  college  of  this  kind,  and  know  whereof  I  speak.  The 
Plresident  of  the  Board  of  Directors  (one  of  many),  besides  spending  much 
time  in  keeping  up  the  interests  of  the  college,  makes  a  bill  with  it  as  follows : 

1878-9.  Dr.  U.  L.  T.  to 

C  C.  College  Dr. 

Sept.  2.  ut  Daughter.  Per  Session, 

"  To  Tuition  in  (^ollege  Department $^2  00 

"  «            Music             "          50  oa 

«  "            Drawing        *« $000 

"  "            French 25  00 

2d  Daughter^ 

To  Tuition  in  College  Department $42  00 

»*  Mii<«ic  **  50  00 

•*  *«  Drawing         "  40  CX) 

'*  •<  Fiench.. 25  00 
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yi  Dimghtcr, 
''  To  TuitioD  in  Prepinlory  Deputment.... .» (30  OC 


Tol»l t434«) 

By  Ci-ih hi^w 

Ii^quires  aboul  «igbt  ycan>  to  complete  ihe  course  in  all  the  deputmenU 
of  the  college.  1  would  be  pleased  to  see  about  a  regiment  of  those  cnwken 
Bgainit  the  high  school  sent  here  and  compelled  to  patroniie  out  colJege  for 
the  next  four  yean  at  the  above  rates.  The  cnnieijuences  could  not  Tail  to  be, 
1 ,  PUlKoric  txtktqiur  in  the  coU^e.  3.  Rat  to  the  high  schooU. 
Vei7  Inil^, 

A.  J.    YOUNQBLOOD. 

BsNTON  CouHTV. — The  schools  are  doing  better,  and  the  teachers  an 
mote  enthusiastic  this  year  than  ever  before.  There  are  88  teachers  emplojed. 
The  trustee!,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  have  been  Tery  prompt  in  holdiaf 
township  institutes,  and  most  of  the  teachers  are  taking  an  active  part  in  them. 
An  efibrt  hat  been  made  to  grade  the  schools,  but  we  have  been  only  pattisJlr 
successrul,  (IJ  on  account  of  inexperienced  teachers;  (3)  the  diScrent  Icindi 
of  books  scattered  over  the  county.  The  price  paid  to  teachers  ii  from  f  35  to 
^},a  per  month ;  Ihe  average  length  of  term  about  six  months.  A  manull  of 
the  schools  of  the  county  is  being  printed.  C  E.  WhittON,  Co.  Snp't. 

FirTNAM  CouNTV. — We  have  obtained  the  following  fads  in  r«sird  to  ihii 
county:  Number  of  applicants  examined  last  year  (187$,  319;  number  li- 
cenied,  167;  number  rejected,  153.  By  a  vigorous  use  of  the  pruning  kaifil 
many  poor  teachers  Were  eliminated.  The  following  exhibit  wiii  show  the 
the  number  of  teachers  that  thought  best  to  learn  the  ail  of  teaching  at  their 
civn  expeiue,  ipstead  of  at  the  expense  of  their  pufuls;  Number  of  appli- 
cinls  who  bad  attended  a  Dormat  school  in  1S75,  15 ;  in  1876,  35 ;  in  iSn, 
40;  in  1378,  751  in  1879,  the  number  who  will  probably  attend  nomut 
Echiwls  will  not  be  less  than  115.  The  pruning  process  may  account  for 
some  of  the  increase  in  normil  attendance.  Out  of  140  schools  the  superin- 
lendent  had  visited  all  but  six  by  the  first  of  last  December.  He  n  now 
pretty  well  around  again.  He  believes  more  good  can  be  accomplished  in  tiro 
short  visits  than  in  one  long  one.  The  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punish- 
ment has  been  steadily  decreasing,  so  that  now  only  40  cases  have  been  re- 
ported up  to  this  time.  Success  in  griding  has  been  as  good  as  could  have 
been  expected.  As  a  result,  about  a^o  grammars  and  350  geographies  have 
lieen  put  into  the  hands  of  children  who  never  studied  those  branches  before, 
and  would  not  now  be  doing  so  but  for  the  gradation.  L.  A.  Slockvrell  ii  the 
iupenntendenL 

The  National  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  begio- 
ning  July  39. 
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Pay  Up.— Quite  a  number  of  teachers  who  were  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule,  and  allowed  time  on  their  Jobmal^  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the/ 
were  to  pay  as  soon  as  they  had  had  time  to  earn  the  money  and  get  it  from 
(he  tnisteek    Let  those  who  are  thus  indebted  please  remit  at  once.  ' 

Pulaski  County. — The  second  annu^  session  of  the  Pulaski  County 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Wihamac/on  January  24  and  25,  1879, 
Snp't  Marshman  presiding.  Total  enrollment,  79 ;  number  of  teachers  pres- 
ent, 59.  Leadeis  in  discussion:  <W.  H.  Maee,  £.  N<  Hughes,  J.  M.  Watd,  B. 
Borders,  L.  B.  Perry,  J.  H.  Reddick,  and  Joseph  Riggs.  Excellent  papers 
were  read  by  Sup't  Wilson,  of  Cass  county,  £.  M.  Chaplin,  and  W.  B.  Neth- 
ertoo.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted:  Resolveid,  That  the  Law 
institating  County  Superintendency  should  not  be  abolis^d. 

.     Lena  Rains,  Sec'y. 

QcsKY. — ^A  pole  78  feet  in  length  was  broken  in  two  partfr-^-8  of  the 
top-{-i2  feet  is  i^  times  the  bottom.  What  is  the  length  of  each  part  of  the 
pole? 

Answee  to  Query. — It  was  not  surely  very  wise  to  begin  in  that  manner. 
Are  the  italicised  words  an  adjective  or  an  adverbial  element  ?    • 

Answer,  The  italicised  words  are  an  adverbial  element.  ''Infinitives"  are- 
vsu^Uy  nouns  in  one  of  their  relations  but  verbs  in  anqther.  In  this  particu- 
lar example,  tlife  element*  in  that  manner,  certaipaly  modifies  the  ^  verb4dea" 
of  "to  begin,"  and  is  therefore  an  adverbial  element. 

The  Jeffersonville,  Madison,  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  is  the  principal 
toad  sooth  from  Indianapolis  or  Central  Indiana.  It  makes  close  connections 
at  Louisville  for  Nashville,  Memphis,  and  all  points  South.  Horace  Scott  is 
General  Superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Louisville. 

f  The  old  Asbury  University  building,  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  occupied  by  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  college,  and  also  as  the  armory  of  the  Asbury 
Cadets,  was  recently  burned  to  the  ground.  The  building,  which  was  erected 
in  1828,  at  a  cost  of  $28,000,  js  a  total  loss,  as  is  also  the  museum,  valued  at 
•l5,ooa  The  Whitcomb  Library,  valued  at  $10,000,  is  damaged  one-half. 
The  loss  is  covered  by  insurance.     The  trustees  have  arranged  for  the  erec-. 

\  two  of  a  new  building,  to  be  completed  by  Sept.  i,  1879. 

>  >  . 

*'We  ought  to  spell  the  word  potato  ^  Ghoughphtheighteau,'  according  to 
the  following  rule :  Gh  stands  for  /,  as  you'll  find  from  the  last  letters  in 
hiccough ;  ough  stands  for  <;,  as  in  dough ;  phth  stands  for  /,  as  in  phthisic ; 
^h  stands  for  a,  as  in  neighbor;  and  eau  stands  for  o^  as  in  beau." 

Any  one  interested  in  the  study  of  speculative  philosophy  should  send  to 
W.  T.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  schools,  and  get  his  Journal 
en  this  subject. .  He  is,  perhaps,  the  ablest  expounder  of  that  philosophy  in 
this  country. 

The  teachers  of  St.  Joseph  county  held  an  association  at  South  Bend, 
^Sardi  I.    The  programme  was  a  good  one. 
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It  it  to  be  boped  that  the  Southern  ludiuui  Teachem?  AMOciHwa-will  be 
well  AlteiMUd.  It  ii  not  intended  to  conflict  with  or  in  ta-fwaij  utUgoniie 
Ihe  State  Anoctation,  but  to  reach  and  benefit  luch  leacheis  as  cannot  nU 
aiiend  the  Kate  awociation.   See  progranmie  printed  eUewhere;  it  it  a  good  «& 


Miss  Emma  Jordan,  for  scTeral  Tcan  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolii  kIhmIv 
is  now  at  Sctma,  Alabania,  teaching  in  a  mission  colored  schooL  Her  worii  i* 
buth  benevolent  and  christian,  and  it  very  inccasTul. 

The  item  that  vai  published  in  aereral  of  the  state  papen  to  the  effect  Ihil 
E,  H.  Butler,  taperintendent  of  the  Windiestec  schools,  had  nsigiKd,  «w 
false.     He  is  going  on  smoothlj  with  his  work. 

O.  M.  Todd,  late  superintendent  of  Delaware  countf,  married  a  new  wiT^ 
Slid  has  moTcd  to  Fuscohi,  IIL,  and  taken  charge  oT  a  church. 

Capl.  A.  H.  Ford  is  now  one  of  the  editorial  corn  of  the  aereUnd  (0.>     ' 
Leader. 

Mrs.  Kate  Brearley  Ford,  the  author  of  ''Experiences,"  in  the  FebmiT 
Nn.  of  the  Journal,  had  a  veiy  readable  little  poem  in  the  last  Wide  Awake. 

Prof.  E.  T.  Cox,  the  state  geologist,  has  resigned  his  position  and  expects  t» 
"l^a  wesL"  Prof.  Cox  has  been  an  indefatigable  worlcer,  and  hat  done  much 
for  ttie  state  in  developing  its  mineral  resources. 

Jeremiah  Mahonejr,  a  Chicago  Principal,  has  become  editor  of  the  Ednci- 
llonal  Weekly,  (o  take  the  place  of  E.  O.  Vaile.  Mr.  Hahone;  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Teacher,  and  later,  of  Barnes's  Eda- 
c^iliunal  Monthly.     He  is  a  keen  writer,  and  makes  a  readable  pspcr. 

Mn.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  prin.  of  Ihe  Muncie  high  school,  recenllj  read 
.1  priper  in  Indianapolis  before  the  Social  Science  Association,  on  "Hered- 
il.iry  Influences,"  a  subject  of  great  interest  not  only  to  the  student  of  sodil 
science,  but  to  the  teacher.  The  address  was  Tery  highly  commended  bf 
those  who  heard  it. 

H,  B.  Brown,  principal  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  at  Vilpa- 
[ai40,  hat  recently  purchased  a  farm,  his  old  homestead,  for  f  S/xm  cash.  He 
siys  it  took  moat  of  his  loose  change. 

C.  R,  Long  is  superintendent  of  the  Sullivan  public  schools. 

BOOK  TABLE. 

SctlimftB's  Monthly  has  no  superior  in  this  country  as  a  literary  wt^- 
rine.  The  best  writers  in  the  iMuntry  conlribulc  to  its  pages,  and  it  is  prO' 
(usely  illustrated.  Every  teacher  should  take  this  or  some  other  good  litenry 
monthly.    ProfessioRal  reading,  alone,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  live  teacher. 
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Flop.  TiifGLBT's  <*  New  Mathematics."  A  treatise  upoa  the  relation  be- 
tween spaces  of  One,  Two,  and  Three  Dimensions,  by  Jos.  Tingley,  Ph.  D., 
Indiana  Asbury  UniTersi^,  Greencastle,  Ind.  Cincinnati:  Hitchcock  J. 
Walden.    Price,  50  cents. 

The  pre^Exe  says,  **This  treatise  is  the  immediate  outgrowth  of  investiga-> 
tions  entered  apon  for  die  purpose  of  detecting,  if  possible,  and  eliminating 
some  of  the  acknowledged  fallacies  of  mathematical  reasoning.  A  recent 
nQ^eslion  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  fourth  dimension  in  space^ 
rapersdded  to  length,  bceodth,  and  thickness,  led  the  author  to  inquire  into 
the  true  signification  of  the  fourth  power,  of  which  it  has  been  asserted,  there 
is  M  geamHrieat  nprtietUatiehr 

The  result  at  which  he  arrives,  by  reasoning  which  seems  faultless,  is  that 
there  is  no  mathematical  basis  for  belief  in  such  a  fourth  dimension,  and  that 
soy  power  of  a  line— instead  of  being  understood  as  combining  the  three  di- 
mensions or  more — ^ts  tver  a  line. 

Thns,  if  :r  be  taken  to  represent  a  line,  x^  is  that  lineVepeated  x  times  and 
as  no  addition  or  repetition  of  lines  can  add  breadth  thereto,  the  product  can- 
neither  be  a  surface  nor  a  solid.  The  length  alone  can  be  increased.  The  fol- 
knring  problem  and  solution  are  given  in  illustration  of  the  above : 

VHiat  is  the  geometrical  equivalent  of  x4  '*when  x  represents  a  line  5  cen- 
timetres in  length  ?"    Ans.  "A  line  625  centimetres  in  length." 

This  result  contradicts  the  usual  statement,  that  terms  of  hig|ier  degrees 
than  the  third  have  no  geometrical  equivalents. 

The  author  attacks  the  accepted  theory  that  algebraic  expressions  requiring 
the  finding  of  even  roots  of  negative  quantities  are  imaginary,  and  contends 
that  no  quantity  can  be  separated  into  strictly  ^^f^/  factors,  <^  since  one  of 
tbem  must  be  considered  as  concrete  and  the  other  or  others  as  abstract" 

This  is  revolutionary.  It  makes  the  equal  roots  of  positive  quantities  as  im- 
aginary  as  those  of  negatives.  In  illustration  of  this  point,  it  is  asked,  "What 
Jit  the  numerically  equal  factors  of  25  apples  ?"  The  answer  given  is,  **  5 
apples  5  times."  These  factors  are  numerically  equal,  but  one  of  the  num- 
bers is  as  different  from  the  others  as  "apples"  are  different  from  "times."  It 
is  contended  that  by  thus  considering  the  factors  as  differing  in  kind,  it  is  no 
kmgcr  necessary  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  radical  sign  as  hitherto.  Its  defi- 
nition should  be  extended  to  include  the  finding  of  the  numerically  equal  fac- 
tois  of  a  quantity.  According  to  this  view,  the  expression  y/ — 9  is  not  im- 
aginary. It  is  equal  to  3  things  taken  3  times,  negatively,  or  what  is  equiva- 
lent, 3  negative  units  taken  3  times.  Besides  other  interesting  matter,  the 
book  contains  a  chapter  on  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation,  which  will 
bear  a  caieful  perusal. 


OiATORY  AND  ORATORS,  by  William  Matthews.   LL.  D.     Chicago:  S.  C. 
Qriggs  &Ca 

To  those  who  have  read  the  book  entitled  ^  Words — Their  use  and  abuse," 
perhaps  it  will  be  sufficient  recommendation  to  say  that  this  book  to  which 
your  notice  is  directed,  is  by  the  same  author.     It  is  because  the  American 
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people  are  deluged  by  public  speaker^'  who  are  not  orators,  wlxose  speecbcs 
are  loud  and  wordy  .instead  of  being  eloquent,  and  ferv€Ql,;thAt  Mr.  Matthews 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  educational  world  to  what  he  deems  almost  & 
lost  art,  r 

After  discussing  the  qualifications  of  an  orator^  .irhioh  mvst  have  for  a 
foundation  good  senu  and  wit,  and  portraying  the  orator's  trials,  he  applies 
certain  tests  to  elo(|,upn|cei  foremo^.  of  whioh  is  the  effect  produced  by  the 
oration.  Perhaps  the  chapter  which  wUl  pimye  of  gr^teirt  iot^srcst  to  us  all, 
where  all  are  so  entertaining,  is  that  entitled  ^'AiAeriaui  Political  Orators,'*  is 
which  the  characteristics  of  four  great  American  ocators  are ,  carefuUy  aiut- 
lyzed.  These  four  are  Patrick  Hcniy,  Henry  Clay,  John  C  Calhoun,  and 
Daniel  Webster.  A  concluding  chapter,  headed,  '*A  plea  for  oratorical  cal- 
ture,'*  is  strong.  'Xo  those  who  belieye  that  oo-atoiy  is  the  fruit  of  sudden  ia- 
spiration,  the  chance  visitation  of  a  happy  moment,  the  contents  of  this  book 
will  be  a  revelation,  for,  from  banning  to  end,. the  student  is  urged  to  iAm^, 
itudy^  study^  In  the  preface  it  is  told  that  the  most  infallible  sign  of  geoiu 
is  a  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  that  no  man  ever  has  been  or  can  be'  a  tnie 
orator  without  a  long  and  severe. apprenticeship  to  the  art. 

The  Man  Who  TVampSy  "by  Lee  O.  Harris,  is  the  name  of  a  new  book  that 
is  now  attracting  attention.  The  author  is  an  enterprising  Indiana  teacher— 
principal  of  the  LeM^isville  schools.  Mr.  Harris  has  quite  a  reputation  as  t 
poet,  and  is  the  inventor  of  the  Adjustable  School  Progranune  advertised  in 
the  Journal. 

The  book,  which  contains  about  300  pages,  is  gotten  up  in  an  attractive 
form,  with  clear  type  and  good  paper.  The  object  of  the  book  seems  to  be  to 
do  two  things:  i.  To  give  to  the  reader  a  clear  and  correct  idea  of  what  the 
'*  tran^p*'  is — the  classes,  grades,  purposes,  appliances,  dangers  of  the  tramps 
2.  To  state  fairly  and  refute  completely  the  fallacies  of  "  communism.''  The  ^ 
author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  the  attainment  of  these  two  ends.  The 
book  is  in  the  form  of  a  story,  and  any  one  who  will  read  the  first  chapter  is 
likely  to  finish  the  book;  and,  judging  from  personal  experience,  he  will  feel, 
when  it  is  done,  that  he  has  been  well  paid  for  his  time. 

Mr.  Robert  Douglass,  of  Indiansepolis,  will,  in  a  few  weeks,  publish  a  new 
historical  work  giving  the  **  memorable  legislation  of  English  colonial  ao- 
Chonties  in  America  on  the  subject,  of  religion,  morals,  slavery,"  eta,  written 
by  John  B.  Dillon,  author  of  Dillon's  History  of  Indiana.  ' 

The  Wide  Aw/ke,  published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
without  question,  the  best  two^oUar  magazine  published  for  boys  and  girls. 
It  is  unexceptionable  in  the  matter  it  contains,  and  is  magnificently  illustrated 
Teachers  need  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  paper  to  their  pupils. 

100  Choice  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  No.  14,  P.  Garrett  &  Co, 
116  East  Randolph  street,  Chicago.  Price,  30c.  The  above  (in  paper  cover) 
will  answer  the  oft-repeated  question,  "  Where  can  I  find  something  new  to 
speak  of? 
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RSteiger's  Educational  Directory,  1877.     New  York:  E.  Stciger. 

This  book,  containing  over  three  hundred  larg^  double-column  pages, 
gives  a  list,  with  a  short  description,  of  all  the  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States  (by  states),  British  DominioQs,  Geimany,  and  Austria;  an  ex> 
tensive  catalogue  of  books  on  education ;  a  subject-index  to  books;  catalogue 
of  books  published  by  different  book-houses ;  Kindergarten  supplies,  etc. 

The  book  is  a  very  convenient  one  for  reference.     Price,  %i  and  I1.50. 

Tht  Natitmal  Sunday^School  Teacher^  published  by  Adams,  Blackmer,  & 
Lyon,  of  Qiicago,  is  without  question  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  paper 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  writer  is  acquainted  with  nothing  else 
so  good. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


BEST  CHANCE  YET  OFFERED. 


Special  Offer. — Any  one  sending  us  two  names  for  the 
Journal  at  regular  price,  $1.50  each;  or  four  names  at  club 
rates,  $1.35  each,  between  this  and  Apr.  i,  1879,  will  receive  in 
return  the  School  Journal  Map  of  Indiana.  See  description  of 
this  Map. 

SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT, 

By  an  entirely  new  proeess.     As  simple  as  simple  addition. 

Used  and  recommended  by  over  two  hundred  High  Schools  and  Colleges 
in  the  Northwest.  ., 

Send  for  Circular  describing  the  method,  to  H.  H.  HILL, 

ll-iyr  1090  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 


Vacation  Party  to  Europe,  July  and  August,  1879 — ^Third  Year — Send 
postal  card  for  circular  of  Trip  to  Europe^  planned  especially  for  teachers. 
Unusual  inducements.  Mr.  Burchard's  book,  ^<  Two  Months  in  Europe,''  will 
be  published  soon.  If  yourself  or  friends  think  of  going  abroad,  do  not  fail 
to  send  for  circulars  to  O.  R.  BuRCHARD, 

2-5t  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Spiceland  Academy  and  Normal  SchooL^^The  Spring  Term  begins 
March  31,  1879,  and  continues  twelve  weeks.  Normal  Classes  will  be  sus- 
tained during  the  term. .  Thorough  instruction  will  be  given  in  all  the 
branches  taught.  School  organication  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  will 
receive  special  attention.  The  success  of  the  teachers  trained  in  this  school  is  a 
guaranty  of  the  quality  of  the  work  done.    We  make  a  specialty  of  preparing^ 
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stndenti  for  College.  Much  attenlion  i»  g;iven  (o  *  practice]  buunen  edict- 
tion.  The  school  ii  well  orginiied  and  cluMi  Toimed  in  everj  gnde  u  IhM 
slndiMib  cm  enter  ■!  anj  time. 

Elocution  tboroughlj  tanghl.  Practical  work  ii  done  in  the  Nitnnl  S<i> 
ences.  The  school  is  well  lupplied  with  maps,  charts,  book*  <A  referoiM, 
and  apparatus.     Three  permanent  Litemiy  Societies  are  connected  will  the 

Expenies  as  low  as  at  any  other  school  in  the  Stale.  Board  (2.50  to  f£7J; 
cluli  l>oiiTding,  less  than  f2.  Tuition  in  Grammar  School  70  cents,  and  li 
Normal  cla^ises,  So  cents  per  week,  payable  in  advance.  No  salcwrn  of  m; 
bind  in  or  near  the  village.  A  full  corps  of  able  and  experienced  teachcn  ii 
constantly  employed.  Clarkson  Davis,  PrincipiL 

Zell's  Encvclopedia. — Complete  in  a  single  volume,  and  at  once  svppl^ 
ing  the  place  of  a  dictionary,  cyclopedia,  and  gaietleer. 

"One  of  (he  best  works  ever  published.    Should  be  in  the  hands  of  ewrj    , 
teacher."— H.  B.  Brown,  Prin,  N'  I.  N.  S. 

•'The  low  price  puts  it  in  the  reach  of  all.    1  most  heartily  commeml  lie 
woik  not  only  to  teachers,  students,  and  the  professional  class  generally,  biU  10    ^ 
all  who  desire  Ihe  greatest  amount  of  information  in  the  briefest  compass." — C. 
I'.  I'eale,  Pas.  Chris.  Church,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  > 

"I  coniiider  it  a  most  valuable  work.  A  cyclopedia  tor  the  people." — S.M. 
Eller,  Sup't  Public  Instruction,  III. 

"A  marvel  of  completeness.  Every  district  school  should  be  supplied  with 
9o  admirable  a  book  of  reference." — Prof.  Metcnlf,  Illinois  Normal. 

''  I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  Among  its  advantages  I  find  the  following: 
I.  It  contains  much  in  a  small  compass,  a.  The  articles,  though  brief,  ut 
well  written.  3.  The  full-faced  type  in  which  it  is  printed  makes  it  easy  to 
find,  without  loss  of  time,  what  one  desires.  4.  ltd  clear  maps.  5.  Its  cheap- 
ness,"— C.  W.  Hodgin,  Slate  Normal  School. 

This  work  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  Indiana  on  receipt  of  %h. 

Agents  warned,  Cline  &  Caraway,  Agents  for  Ind., 

Perrysville,  Ind. 

D.  E.  Hunter  has  revised  his  historical  cards  and  brought  them  down  to 
date.  No  one  wbo  has  used  them  doubts  that  they  are  both  entertaining  *ad 
iiialtuclive.     Just  Ihe  thing  for  evening  amusement, 

BESTI^^i^f'o..      Chlca«p^ 
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LITERATURE  IN  OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


Ii> 


Mary  L.  Thompson. 


jHAT  is  the  object  of  our  common  schools?  ''To  edu- 
cate the  masses/'  we  say.  And  what  is  it  to  educate  P 
Webster  defines  it  as  being  ''to  lead  out  and  train  the 
mental  powers  of  a  child;  to  inform  and  enlighten  his 
understanding;  to  form  and  regulate  his  principles  and  charac- 
ter; to  prepare  and  fit  him  for  any  calling  or  business,  or  for 
activity  and  usefulness  in  life." 

In  part  this  work  is  the  teacher's.  The  home  is  the  best 
school;  but  as  part  of  the  work  is  ours,  it  remains  for  us  to 
carefully  study  the  best  ways  and  means  of  educating  the  child, 
to  find  out  what  work  of  preparation  is  most  needed,  what  are 
the  best  methods  by  which  his  mental  powers  may  be  developed, 
and  what  studies  are  most  necessary  to  fit  him  for  future  useful- 
ness. Our  work  is  to-day^  in  the  school  room.  The  results  will 
come  to-morrow  when  the  threshhold  of  the  school  room  is 
crossed,  and  the  child  becomes  a  man. 

Our  object,  then,  is  to  train  children  for  the  future,  to  make 
of  them  manly  men  and  womanly  women;  men  who  shall,  as 
Tennyson  says,  "bear  without  abuse  the  grand  old  name  of 
gentlemafi^^ — women  who  shall  be  not  only  in  name  but  in  deed 
what  Lowell  calls  "Earth's  noblest  thing,  a  woman  perfected." 
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The  Studies,  then,  on  which  most  time  should  be  spent  id  out 
public  schools  are  those  which  will  be  of  most  use  in  afterlife; 
and  among  the  first  of  these  stands  the  study  of  American  and 
English  Literature.  Our  pupib  leave  us  just  as  they  begin  to 
learn.  The  large  majority  are  unable  to  attend  the  higher 
schools,  but  enter  at  once  upon  lives,  busy  with  the  cares  of 
earning  daily  bread. 

The  school  books  are  laid  awayj  most  of  them  never  to  be 
opened  again,  and  how  many,  in  a  few  years,  are  mentaS^ 
buried  under  the  sod,  with  a  moss-grown  tombstone  above  them 
inscribed  with  the  hopeless  words,  "She  has  finished  her  edu- 
cation!" 

But  if  a  hold  is  kept  on  the  world  of  books  by  means  of  some 
branch  of  study,  this  mental  deadness  may  be  prevented. 

We  often  hear  the  complaint  that  many  of  the  studies  pur- 
sued in  our  schools  are  of  no  use,  and  literature  is  sometimes 
mentioned  among  those  which  are  not  practical.  Let  us  con- 
sider, for  a  few  moments,  this  objection. 

Though  there  may  be  little  or  no  time  in  after  life  for  siii^, 
there  arc  very  few  people  who  are  unable  to  get  time  for  reading. 
Johnson  says  that  "what  is  twice  read  is  commonly  better  it- 
membered  than  what  is  transcribed."  Certainly  a  well-read 
person,  compared  with  one  who  reads  little,  has  a  broader  cul- 
ture, is  better  informed,  is  more  progressive,  and  a  more  usefdl 
member  of  society. 

•■  Books  we  know  are  3  subslanlid  world,  both  pure  and  good, 
Round  these,  wilh  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow," 

With  so  easy  and  agreeable'a  method  of  training  our  mental 
powers  always  at  hand,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a 
taste  for  good  reading  should  be  formed  early  in  the  child's 
mind,  that  he  may  know  how  to  cultivate  it  in  after  years. 

This  is  the  aim  of  teaching  literature  in  our  schools;  to 
make  the  children  acquainted  with  good  books,  books  that  arr 
books,  not  trash,  to  discriminate  between  the  false  and  the  true 
in  writing,  to  know  more  of  our  best  authors,  and  to  make  the 
tJKiughts  of  the  authors  their  own. 

AJRtost  all  young  people  /ave  to  read.  The  trouble  is  they 
vH",-!  poor  reading.     There  is  a  flood  of  bad  literature  over  the 
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land — Dime  novels,  boys'  and  girls'  weeklies,  stories  of  law- 
lessness, crime,  and  unreal  life  are  for  sale  on  every  hand,  cheap^ 
and  there  lies  the  trouble.  Such  literature,  if  it  deserves  the 
name  of  literature,  is  easy  to  get,  easy,  to  read,  and  easy  to  in- 
fluence for  evil. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  never  were  there  so  many  cheap  edi- 
tions of  good  books  as  now.  Surely  we  cannot  complain  that 
good  reading  is  hard  to  get  when  we  look  over  the  advertise- 
ments of  books  in  our  daily  papers.  There  are  10  cent  editions 
in  fair  type  and  by  the  best  authors  of  lives  of  men  whose  ca- 
reers are  fully  as  interesting  as  those  of  Texas  Jack  and  his 
tribe;  the  best  of  Macaulay's  essays  as  cheap;  the  best  of  Eng- 
lish novels,  including  George  Eliot's,  Dickens's,  Scott's,  and 
Miss  Mulock's,  for  the  same;  best  pocket  editions  of  the 
choicest  ancient  and  modern  poems  for  25  and  50  cents,  and 
travels  in  Turkey  and  countries  just  now  bearing  special  interest 
for  us,  for  15  cents.  Truly  **of  making  many  books  there  is 
no  end,"  and  the  good  are  as  easy  to  get  as  the  bad. 

Children  will  read  something.  Can  the  poor  literature  be  dis- 
placed and. the  better  substituted?  Yes;  but  not  without  work. 
A  mere  recommendation  of  good  books,  a  list  of  useful  ones, 
given  to  our  young  friends,  will  not  do  it. 

Many  young  people  enter  with  great  zeal  on  a  "Course  of 
Reading;"  begin  enthusiastically  with  '*Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,"  ** Pope's  Essay  on  Man,"  or  ** Gibbon's 
Rome,"  and  after  a  few  weeks'  reading  flounder  hopeicssly  in 
the  mire,  like  Christian  in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  give  up> 
the  reading  of  "solid  books"  till  another  season  comes  round, 
and  another  spasmodic  effort  is  made  with  like  success. 

The  trouble  is,  the  reader  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  interest 
herself  in  the  books,  and  how  to  select  books  suited  to  her  own 
wants,  gets  an  idea  that  all  history  is  dull,  all  poetry  incompre- 
hensible, and  that  she  never  can  learn  to  like  "solid  reading." 
She  has  yet  to  learn,  with  Lord  Bacon,  that  *  *  some  books  are 
to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  soine/<fze/  to  be  chewed 
and  digested." 

Our  query  is — How  can  we  interest  children  in  the  better 
class  of  books,  so  they  will  read  them  with  pleasure  and  profit  ^ 
I  answer,  by  devoting  more  time  in  school  to  the  study  of 
literature. 
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I  have  been  asked  to  present  to  you  the  results  of  an  experi- 
ment in  teaching  literature,  which  I  have  tried  for  the  past  few 
years  in  ray  own  school. 

We  are  asked,  "How  can  our  public  schools,  in  aU  their 
grades,  best  be  made  means  of  culture?"  I  believe  the  earlier 
we  begin  this  work  the  greater  will  be  the  good  that  follows, 
and  that  even  in  the  primary  grades  much  might  be  done  in  ibii 
direction.  fPurwork  has  been  very  simple,  such  as  might  easilj 
be  done  in  country  district  schools,  and  with  quite  young  chil- 
dren, and  for  that  very  reason  I  ask  your  consideration  of  it 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  need  of  this  study  by 
looking  over  the  library  books  selected  by  our  pupils.  I  fouivd 
Oliver  Optic  to  be  the  favorite,  and  that  stories  were  about  the 
only  class  of  books  selected  by  the  children.  On  questioning, 
I  found  their  knowledge  of  our  best  known  and  most  modno 
writers  was  very  limited;  that  many  were  unable  CO  tell  to  what 
country  they  belonged,  in  what  age  they  lived,  or  to  give  anj 
idea  of  their  works.  A  little  information  concerning  authors 
had  been  given  to  them  in  connection  with  their  reading  les- 
ions, but  they  had  no  way  of  finding  out  for  themselves  mucb 
about  them,  and  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  connecting  the 
writers,  as  men,  with  their  works.  Could  I  do  anything  to 
change  this? 

Three  dilEculties  presented  themselves  at  once: 

1.     The  children  were  not  interested  in  the  work. 

I.     There  was  but  little  time  for  it. 

3.     The  children  had  no  text-books  on  the  subject 

Probably  these  same  objections  would  occur  in  most  schoda 
of  the  same  grade. 

For  answer  to  the  first  objection :  If  the  children  are  not  in- 
icrested,  make  the  lesson  so  entertaining  that  they  will  become 
so  in  spite  of  themselves.  Secondly.  If  there  is  but  little  time, 
use  that  little  to  the  best  advantage;  more  can  be  done  in  a 
ffiv  minutes  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Thirdly.  If  the  chil- 
dren have  no  text-books,  the  teacher  must  furnish  most  of  the 
information  herself,  and  the  scholars  must  be  induced  to  huDt 
uy  all  they  can,  even  if  it  be  but  litde. 

We  had  one  hour  on  Friday  afternoons  that  we  felt  we  a  uld 
devote  to  the  work-  It  had  been  set  apart  for  "  Rhetorical 
K^ercises,"  so-called — uncomprehended  and  half-learned  pieces 
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"pawed  over,"  as  Charles  Lamb  says,  "by  declamatory  boys,* 
attempts  at  declamation  profitable  neither  to  those  who  de- 
claimed nor  to  those  who  listened. 

We  felt  that  the  best  "  Rhetorical  Exercise"  in  which  the  pu- 
pils could  be  drilled  was  in  learning  some  of  the  best  thoughts, 
expressed  in  the  best  language  of  our  best  authors.  We  took 
one  author  for  each  lesson.  The  name  of  the  writer  was  an- 
nounced in  advance.  The  children  were  urged  to  look  up  any 
information  they  could  find  concerning  him,  either  personal  or 
of  his  writings. 

Children  are  interested  in  persons  whom  they  see,  and  always 
enjoy  looking  at  celebrities.  It  was  our  effort,  therefore,  to 
make  the  man  as  real  as  possible ;  to  bring  before  them  a  mental 
picture  of  him,  with  his  principal  characteristics,  so  as  to  fix  his 
personality  upon  the  mind;  to  make  of  these  men  and  women  real 
living  beings,  so  that  when  Whittier's  name  is  mentioned  we  su 
his  Quaker  coat  and  hear  his  thee's  and  thou's;  so  that  when 
Bryant's  name  is  heard  it  shall  be  recognized  as  that  of  a  per- 
sonal friend,  made  so  by  enjoying  his  works  and  retaining 
pleasant  memories  of  his  pure  life. 

Suppose  the  subject  for  the  week  to  be  Longfellow. 

The  class  comprised  two  grades,  ranging  in  age  from  thirteen 
years  to  sixteen.  This  class  was  divided  into  sections.  I  wrote 
on  slips  of  paper  twenty  or  thirty  quotations  from  Longfellow's 
best  poems;  these  were  short,  each  comprising  from  two  to 
eight  lines.  These  were  given  to  the  pupils  of  one  division — a 
quotation  to  each  scholar.  This  to  be  learned  previous  to  the 
lesson,  its  words  and  sentiments  to  be  studied,  and  the  scholar 
on  giving  it  to  be  able  to  explain  it,  if  it  needed  explanation. 

To  two  or  three  pupils  was  assigned  the  story  of  Longfellow's 
life.  This  was  given  to  those  who  had  access  to  books  about 
him;  any  which  could  be  got  were  brought  in  and  lent  to  these 
pupils. 

Others  were  appointed  to  describe  his  home  and  its  surround- 
ings. To  another  was  given  **  Evangeline."  The  scholar  was 
expected  to  read  the  poem,  and  during  the  lesson  tell  the  story 
to  the  class  in  her  own  words.  To  another  was  assigned  the 
tragedy  of  **John  Endicott;"  to  another  the  story  of  Miles 
Standish,  all  to  be  reproduced  in  their  own  words,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  class*     One  read  aloud  to  the  class  one  of  the  best 
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of  Longfellow's  short  poems.  To  the  others  was  given  a  ciJia 
^uatalion,  longer  than  the  other  quotations,  and  recited  in  con- 
cert by  the  division  to  which  it  was  assigned.  At  the  close  of 
thf  lesson  all  were  expected  to  be  able  to  give  the  names  of 
some  of  the  author's  best  works,  and  these  were  written  pn  the 
board  to  be  learned  by  the  class. 

h  did  not  take  a  second  lesson  to  convince  us  that  the  idea 
that  children  could  not  be  interested  in  .1  recitation  in  literature 
was  a  mistake.  They  were  delighted  ^  said  they  did  not  know 
poetrv  was  so  interesting;  listened  to  the  story  of  Evangeline 
with  intense  sympathy,  and  we  never  heard  from  them  that  the 
Exile  of  the  Acadians  was  uninteresting  history.  Many  got  the 
book  at  once  and  read  the  poems.  The  story  of  Miles  Standish 
gave  a  fresh  interest  to  the  history  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  those  of 
John  Endicott  and  Giles  Corey  to  the  Salem  witches.  Long- 
fellow was  a  prime  favorite  at  once. 

And  so  with  the  other  authors.  Of  course  some  are  more  in- 
teresting than  others;  but  I  have  never  seen  indifference  shown 
to  any.  I  am  sure,  could  these  authors  enter  our  school  room 
at  lesson  time,  they  might  all  feel  complimented  by  the  interest 
e^ihibited  in  themselves. 

Our  only  trouble  is  lack  of  lime.  The  hour  is  only  too  short. 
\Vt  have  learned,  however,  the  value  of  the  odd  minutes,  and 
devoted  them  to  that  study.  The  class  quotation  is  put  on  the 
blackboard,  left  there  for  a  few  days,  and  before  the  scholars 
re:Ui2e  that  it  has  been  studied  they  find  they  know  it  A  mo- 
mcLit  now  and  then  is  spent  in  practicing  it  for  the  recitation, 
and  no  time  needed  for  other  work  is  broken. 

Some  of  the  authors  in  whom  tlic  class  have  been  specially 
interested,  have  been  Lowell,  Whittier,  Tennyson,  Bacon, 
Macauiay,  Alice  and  Phcebe  Gary,  Cowper,  Sydney  Smith,  with 
his  "Wit  and  Wisdom,"  Tom  Hood,  Milton,  Dryden,  Words- 
worth, and  Bryant. 

Names  which  but  a  little  while  ago  were  but  names  to  the 
class,  have  taken  on  a  new  signiHcance.  It  is  wonderful  how 
much  they  notice  now  that  formerly  would  have  left  no  impres- 
sion on  the  mind.  One  of  our  teachers  tried  a  lesson  of  this 
kind  in  a  much  lower  grade,  taking  as  her  subject  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau — a  rather  unpromising  subject  for  boys  and  girls.  They 
had  hard  work  to  find  out  much  that  was  interesting  about  her. 
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as  books  on  her  life  were  hard  to  get  One  boy  in  the  class, 
however,  had  a  good  fund  of  knowledge  to  draw  from,  and 
meeting  the  mother  afterwards  she  told  me  how  it  happened. 
She  said  ''Johnny  came  home  and  tried  to  hunt  up  something 
about  the  author,  and  he  couldn't  find  anything.  The  morning 
for  the  lesson  came  and  nothing  had  been  found.  He  took  the 
t2Si  to  go  for  the  milk,  and  as  he  was  walking  along  he  noticed 
a  bit  of  paper  on  the  ground.  He  says  he  doesn't  know  how 
he  came  to  pick  it  up,  but  he  did,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  piece 
of  an  old  paper,  containing  a  sketch  of  Harriet  Martineau's 
life.    He  was  so  pleased,  for  it  was  just  what  he  wanted." 

Of  course  he  was  pleased;  but  if  that  subject  had  not  been 
assigned  for  the  lesson  would  he  have  been  likely  to  have  been 
interested  in  Miss  Martineau  and  her  life  of  struggles?  Many 
such  little  incidents  have  shown  us  that  it  only  needed  guidance 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  interest  children  in  these  very 
things. 

Some  of  the  children  thought  they  could  not  enjoy  Shak- 
speare,  so  we  took  that  subject  one  day.  We  confined  ourselves 
mostly  to  the  play  of  King  Lear.  One  of  the  older  boys  read 
it,  told  the  story  to  the  class,  and  with  the  quotations  talked 
over  with  them,  we  had  one  of  our  very  best  lessons. 

With  more  time,  and  with  a  text-book  in  the  hand  of  each 
pupil,  of  course  much  more  could  be  accomplished.  We  could 
only  expect  in  these  lessons,  sandwiched  in  at  odd  times,  to  get 
the  children  interested  in  a  better  class  of  books.  But  even 
with  these  drawbacks  we  find  these  results  follow.  Our  chil- 
dren read  more  books,  and  much  better  ones.  They  learn  to 
consult  reference  books,  and  hunt  up  information  from  such 
sources  as  they  have.  They  comprehend  language  better,  are 
more  intelligent  in  their  other  studies.  They  are  better  able  to 
express  themselves.  That  comes,  I  think,  from  learning  to  put 
the  stories  they  get  from  poems  and  history  into  their  own  words. 
They  have  made  their  own  the  best  thoughts  of  many  of  the 
best  writers.  They  learn  to  discriminate  between  good  and 
poor  writing.  This  we  try  to  get  by  questioning  them  at  the 
close  of  the  lesson  as  to  whose  quotation  was  the  best,  and  why 
they  consider  it  so. 

This  year  we  have  them  take  down  in  their  note  books  the 
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most  famous  sayings  and  familiar  phrases  of  diflerent  authoi\ 
so  they  will  be  able  to  tell  whose  they  are  when  seen  again. 

We  intend,  too,  to  spend  more  time  on  American  authors,  »• 
pecially  those  of  the  present  day,  making  the  children  as  fami- 
liar as  possible  with  the  writers  of  their  own  time. 

"  But,"  some  teadieis  say,  "  this  is  hard  work,  and  reqviret 
extra  effort  to  sdect  qnoiations  and  look  up  work  in  advance" 
Yes*  but  ibe  tcacbcis  who  say  their  work  is  easy,  are  not  the 
ones  we  want  in  our  M^oob.  It  is  the  hard  work  that  tells  in 
the  erd.  ud  the  teacher  who  is  most  interested  in  it  will  awaken 
1^.^  --Tare*,  m  ber  class,  and  get  the  best  results.  And  if  your 
c«-=  cB^wle^^  of  litenture  is  meagre,  it  is  high  time  you  reme- 
,^i  ~^e  <Jtft«ct.  Here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  broaden  and 
^■v ,.;  t  ^v-ttf  ''•■  culture,  outside  of  the  regular  routine  of  the 

^i  ^v-W  dbn,  when  primers  of  American  and  English  Liters 
MTtf  jrtf  »>  numerous  and  so  cheap,  we  may,  even  with  little 
^g^,  i.\  <&.>  something  to  turn  this  taste  for  reading  in  the  right 
J|*»i;t  '.■»-  Too  many  of  the  parents  of  our  pupils  have  no  idea 
«ti4:  ihctr  children  read;  many  more,  if  they  know,  do  not  pro- 
*«itf  i.  bew  substitute.  Taking  away  poor  books  and  leaving 
(K'Chi"a:  ">  '^"^'^  place  will  not  remedy  the  evil.  Of  the  ten 
t.viutit,indments  given  us  for  our  rule  of  life  not  all  are  "Thou 
jtwil  iK't'si"  some  say  "Thou  shalt." 
"IV  us,  as  guardians  in  part  of  these  young  souls  to  be  kept 
Kr  life's  work,  is  given  the  duty,  not'so  much  to  tell  them 
LtLit  ttii-v  shall  not  read,  but  what  they  tnay  read  and  enjoy  and 
be  ms.k  better  by. 

t    the  most  we  can  but  Af^«  this  work  under  these  disadvan- 
bJ^    hut  with  "here  a  little  and  there  a  little,"  we  hope  for  a 
ilTvihcn  more  time  shall  be  devoted  to  this  study,  and  better 
rMkitl"  ti'llow  ill  proportion, 
(f^.m  Wavnk,  Ind.,  Clay  School. 


(Jo  yoii  know  ^^^  °^  '^^  ^""^"^  ^^  ^"'  "^^  ^^^^  ^'  "  ^"' 
Hent  expands  and  cold  contracts,"  "Good,  my  boy. 
hnvc  miswcred  well.  Now  for  an  example."  "Why,  sir, 
1V-.  Hi  mid»"i»'»"''"'''®''^"8"t  and  in  winter  the  shortest" 
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VALENTINE. 


Apple  buds  and  blossoms  bourgeon 

All  the  hillside  oyer ; 
Rare  and  sweet  the  pledge  and  presage 

Nature  gives  her  lover. 

Buds  will  blossom,  flowers  wither 

In  the  summer's  sun ; 
Trees  will  blush  with  rosy  fruitage, 

When  the  summer 's  done. 

Harvest  time  will  come  and  gather 

Fruits  and  yellow  sheaves ; 
Bads,  and  flowers,  and  fruits,  will  Tanisb, 

Left  to  us  the  leaves. 

Leaves  or  blossoms,  what  doth  matter  ? 

Phases  of  one  thought ; 
Leaf  in  spring  is  fruit  in  autumn, 

Bud-and-blossom  bought. 

Earth  has  tree  and  fruit  within  it, 

Life  and  thought,  the  clod  ; 
Stones  spring  up  to  love  and  duly, 

From  the  sun-kissed  sod ! 

F.   E.  W.     American  Naturalist. 


TREASURE-BOXES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


Kate  Brearley  Ford. 


THE  teacher  should  study  variety.  He  needs  this  in  the  way 
he  governs  his  school,  and  in  the  way  he  conducts  his.  class- 
tork.  He  need  not  necessarily  yield  to  a  morbid,  unhealthful 
ippetite  for  the  new  and  marvelous,  but  should  so  study  human 
iiature  as  to  meet  its  numberless  caprices  and  fancies,  by  what 
ihall  impress  from  its  unexpected  freshness  and  surprise. 

I  once  heard  a  gentleman  say,  in  speaking  of  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  a  mother  and  housekeeper,  "She  has  a  rare  fac- 
ulty of  surprising  her  family;  and  that,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  her  attractive  home."  When  Washington's  birthday 
came,  the  castor  on  the  supper-table  upheld  a  miniature  United 
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States  flag.  When  a  blooming  fuchsia  and  geranium  had  been 
purchased,  the  table  was  made  unusually  attractive  by  a  plant 
tistefully  arranged  at  each  end.  Little  Jennie  almosr  foi^ot 
that  it  was  her  birthday,  but  on  lifting  her  plate,  at  breakfast- 
lime,  some  long-desired  doll's  clothes  brought  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise. The  stitches  had  been  put  in  by  sister,  but  mother  had 
thought  about  the  matter  in  time,  and  planned  the  work.  Jamie 
was  tired  of  having  coats  "all  the  time  made  out  of  old  ones;" 
but  the  new  handkerchief  found  in  the  pocket  with  his  o»o 
name  marked  on  it  made  the  old  coal  as  good  as  new. 

The  average  teacher  is  crowded  with  work.  She  "has  do 
time  to  go  aside  from  the  regular  routine  of  accessary  labor." 
To  this  day  there  arc  teachers,  in  the  country  and  in  the  town, 
irho  begin  with  the  first  word  in  the  line  or  the  first  question  in 
the  lesson,  taking  their  pupils  in  regular  order,  who  feel  that  it 
is  an  innovation  even  to  begin  at  the  other  end  of  the  class- 
Would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  ask  questions  of  their  own,  in- 
stead of  always  reading  the  questions  from  the  book?  and  what 
would  the  arithmetic  class  think  if  they  were  handed  written 
examples  on  slips  of  paper  to  which  no  answer  had  been 
added,  and  were  asked  to  bring  in  the  solution  for  to-morrov'i 
lesson? 

Not  the  ingenious  instructor  only,  but  any  ordinary  mortal, 
filled  with  enthusiasm  and  willing  to  work,  can  think  of  a  hun- 
dred things  to  do.  There  is  nothing  that  lasts  longer,  with  ever 
new  delight,  than  the  "treasure-box."  A  common  cigar  box, 
with  an  opening  in  the  lid  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  slip  of  pi- 
jiCT,  is  just  the  thing.  It  is  the  teacher's  box,  to  be  used  and 
i^njoycd  by  every  member  of  the  school.  And  this  is  the  way 
ii  ix  used  in  the  room  of  an  advanced  grade:  the  mistakes  in 
iinguage,  grammatical  or  rhetorical,  heard  anywhere  within  the 
•.r,hool  yard,  are  carefully  noted  by  the  hearer,  neatly  and  plainly 
written,  and,  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  deposited  in 
the  box.  Questions  on  morals  and  manners  may  be  proposed. 
.Sow  and  then  an  awkward  and  ignorant,  but  well-meaning 
t/iember,  receives  a  reprimand  carefully  disguised  in  the  shape 
question.  Short  extracts  from  newspapers — genuine  gems 
i  poetry  and  prose,  facts  in  science  and  literature,  excellent 
jokes  and  conundrums — form  a  part  of  the  treasures.     Friday 
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afternoon  an  hour  can  be  taken,  if  as  long  a  time  be  required, 
4D  open  the  treasury  and  make  known  its  contents.  Many  of 
the  pupils  will  be  able  to  take  an  example  in  false  syntax  to  cor- 
rect. Encourage  others  to  read  the  newspaper  clippings  for  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  all.  Allow  discussion  on  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  morals  and  manners,  historical  matters,  etc. 
But  reserve  the  right  to*  direct  or  end  the  conversation  accord- 
ing to  your  own  judgment.  Make  every  correction  plain,  some- 
times adding  board- work,  so  that  those  having  used  the  faulty 
expressions  shall  receive  actual  aid.  At  every  day's  close,  the 
teacher  should  look  over  the  contents  of  the  box,  so  that,  when 
the  opening  comes,  there  shall  be  no  time  wasted  in  deciphering 
<)ue$tions,  rejecting  poor  selections,  or  deciding  upon  replies. 

A  successful  teacher  of  my  acquaintance  kept  a  box  on  his 
desk  for  language  errors  alone.  The  first  week  developed  such 
an  astonishing  number  of  blunders  in  the  use  of  the  word 
"them,"  that  the  box  was  christened  at  once  "the  them-box." 
From  time  to  time  it  changed  its  name  according  to  its  contents, 
and  became  in  succession  a  **seen-box,"  a  **don't-box,"  a 
*' slang-box,"  etc. 

A  country  teacher  in  the  north  woods  was  much  annoyed  by 
the  fault-finding  of  some  of  her  patrons.  She  was  in  the  habit 
of  having  a  weekly  evening  school  for  composition  and  spelling 
drDls,  rapid  mathematical  calculations,  and  vocal  music.  At 
one  such  meeting,  she  brought  to  the  notice  of  those  assembled 
a  box  prepared  after  the  manner  above  described,  in  which  she 
invited  them  to  deposit  the  following  week  any  *  *  grumble"  they 
might  feel  they  ought  to  make  known,  and  otherwise  might  talk 
over  in  their  families,  or  mention  to  their  neighbors.  She 
placed  only  one  condition  to  the  contents  of  the  "grumble- 
box,"  and  that  was  that  all  the  grumbles  should  be  genuine,  and 
good  faith  evinced  by  the  signing  of  the  writer's  name.  She 
promised  never  to  disclose  the  name,  and  asked  the  privilege  of 
using  the  box  for  any  little  growls  of  her  own.  The  effect  was 
almost  magical.  Many  grumbled  no  more.  Not  a  few  wrote 
out  their  grievances  and  had  them  righted.  There  were  discus- 
sions on  methods  of  school  and  home  government,  the  needs  of 
pupil  and  teacher,  ways  of  conductmg  classes,  the  value  of  text 
books,  the  necessity  of  good  literature,  and  many  other  subjects 
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of  vital  importance  to  all.  The  teacher  expressed  herself  eqnallf 
benefited  with  the  people,  and  the  good  feeling  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding that  grew  out  of  the  little  scheme,  if  no  other  bcB- 
efits  were  the  result,  recommends  it  to  our  commendsti<HL 


LEAVES  FROM  MY  MEMORANDUM;  OR,  OTHER 
TEACHERS'  SCHOOLS.— V. 

J.    T.    SMITH. 

January  8. — To-day  at  noon  I  spent  a  short  time  in  readies 
an  article  in  one  of  the  leading  political  newspapers  on  "Edu- 
cational Reform,"  in  which  the  author  assumes,  without  anj 
show  of  reason,  however,  that  the  much  needed  reform  in  our 
school  system  must  be  brought  about  by  what  he  is  much  pleased 
to  call  the  "powerful  means  of  the  daily  press." 

There  is  no  question  but  what  educational  reforms  are  needed 
This  is  self-evident  from  the  fact  that  our  schools  are  receiving 
severe  criticism,  not  only  at  the  hands  of  the  public,  but  by  the 
teachers  themselves.  That  there  is  room  for  criticism  we  are 
all  ready  to  admit;  but  this  criticism  will  differ  as  it  comes  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  pupil,  a  teacher,  a  parent,  or  a  public  jonr- 
iialist.  None  of  these  classes  is  more  ready  or  willing  to  admit 
(he  need  of  reform,  or  to  point  out  much  needed  reform,  than 
the  teacher.  Who  is  better  qualified  than  he?  Surely  there 
should  be  none.  A  teacher  who  devotes  his  time  and  attention 
to  the  workings  of  the  public  school  system  realizes  more  sen- 
sibly than  any  other  person  the  weaknesses  and  imperfections  (rf 
the  system.  If  the  public  doubt  this,  as  they  seems  to,  let  them 
.ittend  our  county,  township,  state,  or  national  associations.  In 
all  these  they  will  find  the  teachers  examining  the  defects  of  our 
schools,  not  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding,  but  with  an  eye  single 
not  only  to  great,  but  even  trivial  defects.  But,  unfortunately, 
this  work  of  the  teacher  does  not  reach  the  public.  If  the  presi 
and  the  people  knew  more  of  what  teachers  are  doing  to  bring 
about  these  much  needed  reforms,  then  they  could  write  and 
talk  understandingly  and  much  more  intelligently.  Then  they 
could  have  a  much  truer  and  deeper  insight  into  our  worlc.    Let 
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US,  as  teachers,  devise  ways  and  means  to  remedy  this  defect. 
It  behooves  us  to  bring  both  our  work  and  our  schools  more  be- 
fore the  public,  that  both  may  be  judged  through  a  just  and  a 
true  medium. 

In  this  connection  is  it  not  well  enough  to  inquire  who  are  the 
proper  persons  to  bring  about  reforms  in  our  school  work  ?  Is 
it  to  be  done  by  the  opponents  of  the  public  schools?  If  so, 
then  the  schools  will  go  "glimmering,"  and  ere  long  **be  num- 
bered among  the  things  that  were."  Is  it  to  be  done  by  that 
class  who  are  ignorant  of  the  many  wants  the  schools  supply? 
An  intelligent  public  opinion  would  forbid  that.  Is  it  to  be 
done  by  political  newspapers  raising  the  cry  of  reform?  We 
have  heard  that  cry,  but,  unfortunately,  political  parties  and 
their  representatives  have  not  been  turned  into  "just  men  made 
perfect"  The  teachers  must  be  the  important  factors  in  this 
reform.  It  is  their  labors  that  are  to  be  improved,  their  work 
that  is  to  be  fashioned  and  moulded  so  as  to  suit  the  demands 
of  the  age.  Teachers  should  see  this  truth,  and  guided  by  it 
and  an  intelligent  public  opinion,  they  should  go  on  working 
needed  reforms  and  making  our  public  schools  a  strong  safe- 
guard and  a  sure  passport  to  our  future  prosperity. 

January  9. — One  of  our  pupils,  who  is  remarkable  for  his 
acuteness,  spent  the  holidays  at  £.,  and  is  somewhat  puzzled 
over  the  style  of  pronunciation  in  vogue  in  that  city.  He  says : 
*'I  rather  like  to  call  mass,  mass,  and  pass,  pass;  but  when  it 
comes  to  calling  common  grass  grass,  as  the  teachers  down 
there  do,  I  would  rather  have  my  own  way."  We  rather  like 
this  conclusion  and  this  originality,  and  shall  give  this  boy  our 
place  on  the  committee  on  "spelling  reform." 

January  10. — A  teacher,  who  has  spent  some  time  in  investi- 
gating the  subject,  tells  me  that  the  name  "America"  first  ap- 
peared in  a  geography  published  in  1529.  The  name  seems,  in 
that  work,  only  to  refer  to  South  America. 

Be  short  were  the  two  words  written  in  large  letters  over  the 
door  of  Cotton  Mather's  study,  as  an  intimation  to  his  visitors 
10  be  sparing  of  his  time.  They  come  to  me  intimating  that  I 
mAst  be  sparing  of  your  space  this  month.  Set  up  the  words  in 
brge  letters,  so  that  all  contributors  to  educational  journals  can 
see  them.  It  don't  make  any  difference  if  all  long-winded  per- 
sons get  a  glimpse  of  them.     Let  us  be  short. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 


G.  Henri  Bogart. 


THAT  orthography  does  not  receive  its  proper  attention  may- 
be amply  proven  by  an  examination  of  the  manuscripts 
submitted  to  our  county  superintendents  by  teachers.  Particu- 
larly is  this  the  case  in  geographical,  historical,  and  physiological 
names. 

Noticing  the  prevalence  of  this  ignorance,  I  have  developed 
a  plan  which  while  thoroughly  attaining  the  desired  object,  at 
the  same  time  furnishes  an  excellent  daily  review  in  the  branches 
under  consideration.  Each  evening  I  take  the  text  books  and 
from  the  day's  lessons  select  a  number  of  words  (usually  20  to- 
25)  for  to-morrow's  orthography  drill.  In  looking  over  my  pa- 
pers I  find  a  lesson  containing  the  following  words  from  Ander- 
son's United  Slates  History.  They  are  from  the  first  lesson  ia 
the  book : 

I.  Columbus.  2.  Genoa.  3.  Egypt.  4.  Orinoco.  (?) 
5.  Darien.     6.  Bahama.     7.  Sebastian  Cabot. 

These  words  occurred  in  yesterday's  lesson,  and  to-day  I  call 
my  **  Review  Orthography  Class"  to  come  provided  with  slates 
and  pencils.     I  ask  them  questions  somewhat  in  this  style: 

"Who  discovered  the  continent  of  North  America  and  when?" 

When  this  question  is  answered,  I  next  ask,  **Who  was  his 
associate  in  the  discovery?" 

** Sebastian  Cabot,"  is  the  answer,  when  I  will  say,  "Very 
well;  you  may  spell  Sebastian  Cabot." 

In  like  manner  I  ask  questions  concerning  the  other  words 
of  the  lesson.  When  any  questions  are  not  answered  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  I  mark  them  with  an  interrogation  point,  as  at 
No.  4  in  the  example,  and  to-morrow  will  bring  up  the  same 
topic,  always,  however,  telling  the  class  which  ones  are  to  be 
re-reviewed. 

When  the  class  have  written  the  entire  list,  I  commence  and 
correctly  spell  each  word,  allowing  the  class  to  correct  their  own 
slates  (or  manuscript),  which  is  then  left  at  my  desk  for  in- 
spection. 

My  reason  for  allowing  pupils  to  thus  correct  their  own  mis- 
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takes  is,  tkat  they  see  where  they  are  wrong,  and  my  subsequent 
inspection  prevents  any  opportunity  of  fraud. 

By  this  means  I  procure  a  most  rigid  review  of  each  day's^ 
work,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing^ 
that  when  my  pupils  speak  of  an  individual  or  locality^  they  are 
able  to  spell  it. 


z:^ 


GOOD  CITIZENSHIP.* 


Mrs.   Emma  Mont.  McRae. 


OFTENTIMES  the  Overworked,  underpaid,  discouraged  teacher,, 
after  listening  to  the  fine-spun  theories  advanced  by  ideal- 
ists, is  prone  to  inquire,  **What  next?*'  Under  the  heavy  bur- 
dens that  many,  I  might  say,  all  faithful  teachers  labor,  it  is  not 
to  be  questioned  that  they  are  taxed  beyond  what  they  should 
be.  Now  the  question  arises,  ''Are  their  efforts  directed  in  the 
channel  which  will  bring  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber?" This  is  what  education  by  the  state  should  mean.  Many 
and  complex  are  the  problems  which  our  present  state  of  so- 
ciety presents  for  solution.  The  solution  of  these  becomes  an 
educational  question.  In  our  extended  and  liberal  system  of 
education  are  we  realizing  as  fully  as  is  our  privilege  the  growth 
of  good  citizenship?  'Tis  true  that  Indiana  has  a  proud  record. 
Our  advancement  as  a  State  in  the  last  decade,  at  least,  has 
been  marvelous.  I  have  seen  the  time,  though  not  very  old, 
wjien  I  was  almost  ashamed  to  say  that  I  lived  in  Indiana.  But 
within  the  last  year  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  congratulated 
by  people  of  many  States  as  coming  from  a  State  whose  educa- 
tional exhibit  ranked  next  to  Massachusetts  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  If  the  Solons  of  our  Legislative 
Assembly  allow  no  hindrance,  which  I  very  much  hope,  a 
brighter  future  is  before  us. 

When  we  consider  the  large  amount  of  money  expended  in 
the  prosecution  of  criminals  and  in  their  support;  and,  again, 
the  large  amounts  necessary  to  support  the  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and  insane,  and  an- 
other to  be  added  soon  for  imbeciles,  the  question  which  is 

*  An  address  before  the  Delaware  County  Teachers'  Association. 
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presented  to  every  thoughtful  teacher  is,  "  What  can  this  sdiool 
do  to  decrease  these  vaiious  classes  of  unfortunates?"  It  is  ■ 
wise  and  just  philanthrophy  which  lavishly  expends  vast  treis- 
ure  to  protect  society  from  the  criminal  class,  and  provides 
iDtians  of  alleviation  for  the  suffering  of  the  afflicted  classes.  Ii 
it  Qot  a  pertinent  question,  "Are  the  schook  doing  all  they  can 
to  decrease  these  classes?" 

The  general  effect  of  a  systematic  course  of  training,  how- 
ever directed,  must  result  in  the  development  of  a  higher  type 
of  character.  Every  true  idea  left  in  a  child's  mind  is  just  that 
much  gold  among  the  dross  of  his  nature.  But  it  is  possible  for 
one  to  have  a  mind  well  stored  with  facts,  to  have  completed  an 
extended  curriculum,  and  yet  not  make'a  good,  strong  citizen. 
If  the  State  does  not  reap,  as  a  reward  for  its  expenditure,  the 
greatest  good  possible,  there  is  still  work  for  the  teacher  which 
as  yet  has  not  been  fully  done.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
teacher  be  an  original  thinker,  but  he  should  keep  abreast  of 
Ihe  times  and  aim  to  popularize  among  his  pupils  and  patrou 
fvery  genuine  reform.  Everything  which  lightens  the  burdens 
or  takes  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  any  human  being,  comes 
within  the  province  of  the  teacher.  It  may  be  said  by  some 
teachers,  "We  already  do  all  that  we  are  able  to  do."  Often 
I  believe  much  of  the  overwork  and  meagre  returns  arise  from 
^  misconception  of  the  province  of  the  schools. 

It  is  true  that  the  criminal  class  draws  its  recruits  largely  from 
the  illiterate  mass  of  the  people,  but  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  perpetrators  of  certain  classes  of  offences,  who  make  many 
homes  desolate,  have  enjoyed  the  influence  of  the  schools  of 
the  commonwealth.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  training  received 
ill  school,  not  because  of  it.  Can  the  work  at  present  done 
lie  supplemented  in  such  a  way  as  to  decrease  these  results?  I 
lielieve  it  can.  Much  can  be  done  by  a  careful,  persistent  ex- 
ample of  truthfulness.  This  is  often  violated  by  the  use  of  false 
and  irrational  methods  of  instruction.  If  we  would  educate 
children  to  love  and  appreciate  truth,  we  must  teach  them  what 
truth  is  and  how  it  nmy  be  fostered.  It  is  essential  that  all  the 
future  citizens  of  a  country  should  be  Uught  its  laws  and  how 
those  laws  may  be  violated.  There  are  underlying  principles  of 
justice  the  knowledge  of  which  will  go  far  towards  making  the 
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chfld  intelligently  recognize  the  rights  of  others.  If  the  child 
presents  an  excuse  to  the  teacher  in  which  he  has  forged  the 
name  of  his  parent,  he  should  be  taught  what  forgery  is,  and 
what  its  penalty.  Many  times  crimes  of  this  class  are  commit- 
ted at  first  through  ignorance,  and  at  length  familiarity  with  the 
act  takes  away  the  realization  of  its  enormity  until  some  vast 
crime  is  committed  which  sinks  a  family  to  the  lowest  depths. 
Unless  the  school  has  made  an  attempt  in  this  direction,  it  is 
culpable. 

Again,  many  of  the  ills  to  which  the  human  family  is  sub- 
jected arfse  from  the  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  govern  their 
physical  natures.  We  are  required  to  teach  physiology  in  the 
public  schools.  How  far  it  fails  of  its  purposes  we  all  know. 
With  a  so-called  modesty  akin  to  idiocy,  we  fail  to  teach  the 
children  the  very  things  they  most  need  to  know.  It  is  possible 
to  reach  the  lowest  immodesty  in  our  attempts  to  be  over  nice. 
Good  health  is  the  birthright  of  every  child  born.  If  he  is  de- 
prived of  this  boon,  it  is  the  result  of  some  violated  law  of  his 
immediate  or  remote  ancestors.  Whether  these  wrongs  are  to 
be  added  to  and  propagated  still  further  depends,  in  a  measure, 
upon  the  teacher.  Many  ways  of  performing  duty  in  this  direc- 
tion will  suggest  themselves  to  the  ingenious  teacher.  I  am 
fully  aware  that  I  am  treading  on  delicate  ground,  but  still  I 
must  maintain  that  questions  so  vital  to  our  happiness  and  well- 
being  need  but  a  heart  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
our  common  humanity  and  inspired  by  that  nobility  of  spirit 
which  every  true  teacher  ha^,  to  accomplish  much  good  in  this 
direction.  Often  what  cannot  be  accomplished  through  children 
can  be  done  indirectly  through  the  parents.  Is  it  not  criminal 
that  fathers  and  mothers  allow  their  sons  and  daughters  to  grow 
up  and  away  from  them  ignorant  of  the  common  laws  which 
govern  their  being?  This  legitimate  knowledge,  possessed  of 
the  charm  of  novelty,  is  obtained  steathily,  whispered  in  the 
dark  by  lips  robbed  of  their  innocence  by  the  neglected  duty  of 
their  parents,  their  God-given  teachers.  We  cannot  expect  to 
purify  society  until  with  an  earnestness  which  comes  with  heart- 
felt conviction  we  lead  the  young  lives  entrusted  to  our  care 
in  the  better  way. 
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THE  SPELLING  REFORM. 
Sup't  a.  p.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass. 

IT  is  hard  to  spell  English.  Many  good  men  make  mistakes. 
Childrea  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  learning  to  spell;  ud 
after  all  they  never  learn  to  spell  all  the  words  in  our  langiuge. 

Some  people  are  trying,  therefore,  to  get  up  a  new  kind  of 
spelling  to  avoid  the  difficulty.  Eminent  scholars  have  given 
cheii  support  to  the  plan ;  and  a  good  deal  of  talk  and  a  good 
deal  of  ink  have  already  been  expended  on  the  subject.  This 
may  be  an  interesting  way  to  spend  one's  leisure,  if  anybody 
has  leisure  to  spend ;  but  the  attempt  to  provide  a  mode  of  spell- 
ing, ready  made,  must  be  abortive;  and  no  possible  and  useful 
thing  ought  to  be  slighted  in  the  pursuit  of  a  chimera. 

A  language  grows;  it  is  never  made.  Spelling  is  a  part  of 
Che  language  and  must  change  by  slow  degrees.  There  b  no 
language  where  the  voice  of  hard  spelling  is  not  beard.  No' 
language  since  the  creadon  ever  had  its  spelling  "reformed;" 
none  ever  will. 

Time  is  wasted  in  learning  to  spell,  they  say;  if  we  only  bad 
the  reformed  spelling,  two  years  would  be  saved  in  the  educa- 
tion of  every  child.  Possibly;  but  we  haven't  got  the  reformed 
sjielling. 

Why  not  "reform"  the  irregular  verbs?  the  derivatives,  so 
thtt  the  same  suffix  will  indicate  the  actor;  the  same  suffix  the 
uhject;  and  so  on?  And  next,  why  not  "reform"  the  modes 
and  tenses  of  the  verb?  In  this  way  two  more  years  may  p«- 
hnpi  be  saved  in  the  education  of  each  child. 

The  whole  language  may  next  be  "reformed,"  so  that  a  child 
would  know  it  at  birth,  and  save  in  all  six  years  of  study.  Let 
iiH  memorialize  Congress  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate 
iliis  subject.  Noted  linguists  might  agree  upon  a  perfect  laa- 
guage — might  agree— but  who  would  adopt  it  and  speak  it? 
Was  a  language  ever  so  adopted?  One  amateur  said  enthusi- 
astically, We  can  give  concerts;  another  said,  yes;  but  who  will 
talce  them  ? 

If  reformed  spelling  is  to  save  two  years'  study,  and  reformed 
language  four;  then  reformed  arithmetic  should  save  two,  re- 
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formed  geography  two,  reformed  reading  two,  and  we  have 
fourteen  years  saved  from  a  course  of  ten  years — which  ought 
to  add  four  years  to  a  person's  life  1  By  all  means  this  subject 
should  engage  the  attention  of  Congress  at  once. 

How  are  such  reforms  as  these  usually  received  ?  The  deci- 
mal system  of  money  is  vastly  easier  than  the  English  system; 
but  England  for  one  hundred  years  has  stuck  to  her  Z.  5.  d, ,  and 
yet  the  English  are  not  a  stupid  people.  The  Metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  is  much  simpler  than  the  one  we  use;  but 
it  is  introduced  very  slowly.  Both  these  changes  are  infinitely 
easier  than  the  proposed  change  in  spelling. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  inertia  in  human  nature,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  changes  that  go  on  in  a  language.  Like  friction, 
this  inertia  is  sometimes  troublesome;  but  we  could  not  do 
without  friction — nor  without  this  inertia. 

In  this  talk  about  saving  time  there  is  a  great  fallacy.  Save 
all  the  time  you  will;  yet  the  education  of  a  child  will  take 
time.  The  mind  must  have  time  for  growth,  just  as  a  plant 
mast  have  time.  The  manure  that  would  m  ike  a  plant  grow  in 
no  time  would  kill  the  plant;  there  would  be  no  plant  to  grow. 
So  with  a  child;  the  method  of  education  that  takes  no  time, 
would  leave  no  mind. 

However  this  may  be,  don't  let  the  *•  reformed  spelling"  take 
any  time  from  useful  school  work. — The  Educational  Weekly, 


HOW  TO  GO  TO  SLEEP. 


^. 


Harriet  N.  Austin,  M.  D. 


THIS  is  a  question  which  I  wish  no  readers  of  this  journal 
might  have  need  to  consider,  but  that  when  the  time  ar- 
rives and  they  retire,  sleep  should  come  to  them  as  readily  and 
surely  as  to  the  healthy  and  weary  infant.  However,  if  tired 
nature's  sweet  restorer  has  to  be  courted,  how  to  do  it  effectully 
is  worth  studying.  Something  may  be  done  beforehand  in  se- 
curing favorable  conditions.  The  manual  laborer,  retiring  with 
brain  free,  knows  nothing  after  fairly  landing  in  bed.  The  dif- 
ficulty with  the  brain  laborer  is  to  get  the  brain  free,  or  empty. 
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of  thought.  Too  often  sucli  person  knows  more  after  going  lo 
bed  than  before;  bright  thoughts  come  easily,  perplexing  ques- 
tions solve  themselves,  brilliant  projects  are  born,  but  not  of 
sober  reason,  and  they  are  likely  to  vanish  into  thin  air  in  ictual 
living. 

Time,  and  some  sort  of  diversion,  between  responsible  work, 
study,  or  solid  reading,  and  retiring,  wilt  tend  to  empty  the 
brain.     Whatever  diverts  blood  from  that  organ  favors  sleep. 
Sometimes  a  brisk  but  not  fatiguing  walk,  bringing  the  blood  to 
the  external  parts  and  to  the  extremities,  helps.     Increaang 
the  circulation  to  the  skin  by  a  quick  rubbing  of  the  whole  sur- 
face with  a  dry  towel  or  the  hands,  is  good;  and  if  it  can  be 
done  by  an  attendant,  better.    Riding  or  driving  in  the  evening 
has  a  salutary  effect.     Baths  may  aid  sleep,  but  space  cannot  be 
given  in  this  number  to  a  description  of  their  administration, 
noT  of  the  regulation  of  the  dietary  habits  for  the  same  purpose. 
But,  briedy,  the  habit  of  taking  the  last  meal  (and  eating  noth- 
ing whatever  afterwards)  some  hours,  say  four  or  five,  before 
retiring,  is  beneficial.     Tea  drinking  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  begets  sleeplessness.     Drug  taking,  of  any  sort,  to  induce 
sleep  is  deprecable;  the  end  thereof  is  wretchedness.     What- 
ever is  decidedly  exciting  either  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  the 
emotions,  or  the  passions,  is  unfriendly  to  sleep. 
f    Absence  of  light,  and  pure  air  are  promotive  of  unbroken 
and  refreshing  sleep.     Even  in  midwinter  out-door  air  may  be 
admitted  to  the  sleeping  room,  if  not  directly,  th.ough  an  ad- 
joining room,  by  a  slightly -opened  window ;   the  temperature  ; 
being  modified,  if  practicable,  by  artificial  heat.   The  seclusion; 
of  all  noise,  and  a  bed  to  one's  self,  are  desirable  when  conve- : 
nient.     However,  things  cannot  always  be  had  at  the  best,  and, ; 
fortunately,  there  is  a  large  element  of  adaptability  in  our  com- 1 
position,  enabling  us  to  thrive  on  second  or  third-rale  accoroino- 1 
dations  if  we  only  have  content  therewith.  ] 

The  best  bed  I  know  of  is  a  good  hair  mattress  upon  a  good' 
wire  mattress;  and  the  poorest  is  of  feathers.  Pillows  of  hair,, 
medium  size;  day-garments  all  removed;  and,  for  cold  weather,; 
a  warm  gown, — wool  or  cotton  flannel, — next  the  skin;  and,  if. 
need  be,  outfide  ot  it  another  flannel  one.  Of  all  causes  of, 
wakefulness,  lying  cold  is  about  the  most  disagreeable  aodi 
harmful.     To  secure  warmth,  thickness  of  gowns  is  better  than 
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great  weight  of  bed  clothes.  But  anything  rather  than  lying 
cold, — jugs  of  hot  water,  a  bed-fellow,  even  a  feather-bed. 
The  hour  for  retiring  should  be  the  same  each  night,  and  with 
persons  who  cannot  readily  fall  asleep^  I  suspect  it  is  well  to 
allow  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  settling  up  the  last 
affairs  of  mind  and  heart.  Being  ready  for  sleep,  take  a  com- 
fortable position  and  persistently  keep  it.  Turning,  and  toss- 
ing, and  tumbling  about  rather  increases  nervousness  than  allays 
it  Resolutely  holding  yourself  still,  quiet,  drowsiness,  and 
deep  steal  over  you  in  consequence.  If  not,  then  hold  the 
mind  still.  It  is  possible  to  stop  thinking.  To  do  so  may  be 
very  difficult  for  one  not  practiced  in  it.  Certainly  it  is  easier 
to  let  the  thoughts  run  on  automatically,  where  they  will,  till 
away  in  the  small  hours,  may  be.  But  this  unprofitable  think- 
ing should  be  taken  under  control.  Fix  the  attention  closely, 
and  instantly  a  thought  starts  out,  stop  it  short.  If  you  relax  your 
watchfulness  in  the  least,  the  first  you  know  thought  will  be  gal- 
bping  off  in  a  new  direction.  But  be  not  discouraged.  Though 
so  weary  you  scarce  have  the  courage  to  try,  nevertheless  do 
try;  by  and  by  you  will  wake  and  find  to  your  surprise  that  in 
,tbat  very  effort  you  dropped  off  and  have  really  slept.  Then, 
without  allowing  the  mind  to  become  active,  do  the  same  thing 
again.    This  is  my  method. 

One  lady  fixes  her  attention  upon  an  imaginary  small  spot,  a 
few  inches  in  front  of  her  forehead;  one  repeats  continuously, 
"He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep."  Everybody  has  heard  about 
counting  one's  self  to  sleep.  Carpenter  mentions  the  plan  Of 
gently  rubbing  some  part  of  the  body,  and  also  that  of  fixing 
the  thought  on  the  act  of  respiration,  mentally  following  the  air 
in  its  course  through  the  passalges  down  into  the  lungs,  and  out 
again.  I  suppose  the  process  in  all  these  methods  is  really  the 
sanie:  by  an  effort  of  the  will  the  mind  is  taken  off  the  subjects 
which  have  occupied  it  during  the  day,  through  holding  the  at- 
tention to  some  particular  object.  One  writer  gives  this  direc- 
tion for  inducing  sleep:  "Let  the  person  breathe  very  quietly, 
rather  deeply,  and  at  intervals,  but  not  long  enough  to  cause  the 
least  feeling  of  uneasiness.  In  fine,  let  him  imitate  a  person 
sleeping,  and  do  it  steadily  for  several  minutes."  To  get  up 
and  stir  about  in  the  cool  air,  perhaps  shaking  up  and  making 
the  bed,  thus  freshening  it;  to  rub  or  bathe  the  skin;  to  lay  a 
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wet  napkin  on  the  forehead, — any  of  these  may  be  serviceable 
on  occasion,  though  one  would  not  wish  to  establish  a  habit  of 
rising  for  these  purposes.  In  truth,  the  better  way  is  to  secure 
such  vigor  and  tranquillity  of  the  nervous  system  that  no  reason 
shall  exist  for  resorting  to  any  of  these  expedients. — Primary 
Teacher. 


A  Lesson  for  the  Times. — Among  the  many  eloquent  pas- 
sages in  the  inaugural  address  of  Mr.  Sabin,  President  of  ihe 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  was  the  following,  which 
should  be  repeated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land : 

"  Moral  training  in  our  schools  should  lead  the  young,  as  they 
approach  mature  years,  to  seek  for  work  as  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  God  has  bestowed  upon  man.     In  no  other  way  can 
our  schools  do  so  much  to  solve  the  question  of  tramps  and  vag- 
abonds as  by  impressing,  daily,  upon  the  minds  of  the  children 
the  dignity  of  labor.     It  is  one  of  the  forgotten  lessons  of  our   j 
fathers  which  this  age  has,  yet  to  learn.     The  most  essential   i 
thing  for  a  young  man  who  has  his  way  to  make  in  the  world, 
next  to  the  grace  of  God,  is  the  grace  of  hard  work.    The  hand   | 
which  shoves  the  plane,  which  swings  the  axe,  which  handles  .  1 
the  plow,  is  as  necessary  to  our  perpetuity  and  progress  as  a  peo- 
ple as  the  brain  which  writes  our  poetry  or  frames  our  laws." 

What  Smoking  Does  for  Boys. — A  certain  doctor,  struck 
with  the  large  number  of  boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age  whom 
he  observed  smoking,  was  led  to  inquire  into  the  effect  the  habit 
had  upoi^their  general  health.  He  took  for  this  purpose  ihiny- 
eight  boys,  aged  from  nine  to  fifteen  years,  and  carefully  exam- 
ined them ;  and  in  twenty-seven  of  them  he  discovered  injurious  j 
traces  of  the  habit.  In  twenty-two  there  were  various  disorders  ] 
of  the  circulation  and  digestion,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  [ 
more  or  less  marked  taste  for  strong  drink.  In  twelve  ihere 
was  frequent  bleeding  of  the  nose;  ten  had  disturbed  sleep,  and 
twelve  had  slight  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  which  disappeared  on  ceasing  from  the  use  of  tobacco 
for  some  days.  Medical  treatment  was  of  little  use  till  the 
smoking  was  discontinued,  when  health  and  strength  were  soon 
restored.  This  is  no  "old  wife's  talk."  The  facts  are  given 
under  the  authority  of  the  British  Medical  Journal. 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  87  LARGEST  CITIES  IN  THE  STATE. 
The  eslimRted  populilion  of  the  ciUe*  embrwed  in  the  foUowing  Ubie  wb 
deicrmined  by  finding  the  ritio  between  the  cemui  of  1870  and  the  scbool 
eniimciation  for  the  same  yeir,  and  then  ^>plying  the  same  nlio  to  thf  Bia- 
merxtion  of  1S7S.  The  accuracy  will  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with  wlikh 
the  school  enumeration  has  been  taken  in  the  various  cities.  The  taUe  ii 
taken  iVoin  Supenntendent  Smart's  last  report.  The  cuts  on  the  three  pre- 
ceding ptige*  represent  to  the  eye  the  relative  siies  of  moU  of  these  dba. 
The^e  u%  also  taken  from  the  Superintendent's  report: 


Evansvilie. 

Fort  Wayne,... 

Terre  Haute 

Lifayette._ 


Lr>f,nn(port.,  .. 
Nfiv  Albany... 
Richmond 


South  Bend...... 

JefTerMnville 

Valparaiso 

Ellthait. 

Crciwfordsville... 
Michigan  Qly.,.. 

Fdru '.".'.'.'.. 

Washington 

Anderson „ 

Columbm 


11,830 
17,718 

13,506 
10,709 
8-9SO 

'5.397 
9,449 
6,581 

7l»54 
5-440 
2,765 
3,=6S 
3.70I 
3.985 
7,92s 
3.617 
a.901 


6,34a 
4.454 
3.364 
3-S«S 


M54 
1,163 
1,146 


97,744 
30,573 
*4.i94 

«3J6. 
[6,080 
5,3*9 
5,199 
3,698 
*36 
.581 
10,566 
9,«4 
9,497 
7,*»4 
7,19" 
5.94S 
5,636 
5.24* 

4.737 
4,591 
4.5*3 
446s 

4,4" 
4,309 
4,181 


3,7'7 
3475 
3,465 
i4'S 
3.34f 
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EDITORIAL. 


Do  not  send  specie  in  a  letter.    If  you  cannot  get  scripsend  postage  stamps. 
If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  write  at 


once. 


If  yon  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post  office 
IS  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 


Pleass  Change  my  Journal. — At  this  season  of  the  year  the  Editor  re- 
ceives many  letters  asking  to  have  the  address  of  the  Journal  changed.  Such 
requests  are  always  cheerfully  granted ;  but  it  will  save  time  and  trouble  to 
both  parties  if  the  vrriter  will  be  careful  to  note  both  the  old  and  the  new 
post  office,  with  the  county  in  each  case,  and  will  remember  that  the  notice 
should  be  received  several  days  prior  to  the  time  for  mailing,  which  takes 
place  near  the  first  of  each  month.  Teachers  who  send  in  their  requests  for  a 
change  too  late  for  the  current  mailing,  can  always  have  their  Journal  for- 
warded by  writing  to  the  old  postmaster. 


rflGHER  FEMALE   EDUCATION  AT  HARVARD, 


As  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  the  authorities  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege have  steadily  refused  to  admit  to  its  precious  privileges  all  women  who 
have  applied  for  admission,  no  matter  what  their  qualifications.  A  simple 
and  ingenious  scheme,  which  has  been  agitated  for  many  months,  has  at  last 
been  perfected,  by  which  the  advantages  of  the  University  may  be  secured  by 
young  ladies  who  desire  to  explore  the  higher  fields  of  education.  Of  course, 
the  originators  of  the  plan  are  women.  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Gilman,  Mis.  E.  W.  Gumey,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Cooke,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Greenough,  Miss 
Alice  Longfellow,  and  Miss  Lillian  Horsford,  all  of  Cambridge,  are  its 
mothers.  They  will  see  that  students  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity,  secure  suitable  lodgings,  and  will  assist  them  with  advice  and 
other  friendly  offices.  It  will  also  fall  within  their  province  to  bring  students 
and  professors  together,  to  arrange  fees,  and  to  provide  a  suitable  place  for 
recitation.  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman,  who  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  our  best 
periodical  literature,  will  be  secretary,  and,  in  reality,  chief  executive  officer. 
With  the  ladies,  Mr.  Gilman  will  constitute  a  board  of  management,  w  ose 
supervision  will  be  not  compulsory, — in  which  respect  it  will  differ  from  the 
regular  Harvard, — ^but  advisory. 
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The  plan  is  lo  iililize  the  [Jrofessor^,  ihe  apparatus,  ihe  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  allowing  young  woinen  to  have  accHs  Ihcrelo.  A  number  of  Ilie 
lirofcssors  have  consenled  to  give  piivale  taitioa  lo  all  properly  qnalificd 
young  women  who  desire  to  pursue  advanced  !.tudies  at  Harvard.  Otbir 
proresaors,  whose  duties  are  such  as  lo  preclude  regular  work,  will  assist  bf 
advice  and  lectures.  The  professors,  tbcmselvex,  have  given  most  cordial  lod 
encouraging  approval  to  the  scheme,  and,  thus,  is  half  the  bailie  won. 

The  college,  as  a  college,  will  not  recogniie  these  intruders  in  any  way, 
and  the  board  of  minagers  will  have  no  power  to  confer  degrees;  but  a  bro- 
iher  and  sister  who  have  pursued  the  same  studies  through  the  high  school 
may  both  pass  (he  same  examination.  He  will  enter  ihe  regular  coll^ 
classes;  iht  may  pursue  the  same  studies,  under  Ihe  same  teachers  in  ibe  unkc 
town.  A  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Course  will  entitle  him  to  a  parch- 
ment diploma  and  permission  to  write  A.  B.  after  his  name;  she  will  receive 
a  ctrlificatt  from  the  piofcsson,  saying  that  she  has  passed  with  credit  the 
s.-ime  course  as  that  which  gave  her  brother  his  degree. 

The  coarse  to  be  pursued  will  be  identical  with  that  laid  down  by  Harrird, 
and  a  young  woman  who  desires  to  enter  upon  the  regular  college  coune 
must  be  qualified  as  the  young  men  now  are  to  enter  the  Freshman  class. 
Thi^re  will  also  be  special  courses,  for  admission  lo  which  an  applicant  will 
have  lo  pass  nn  examination  in  the  branch  she  desires  to  take  up,  and  prem 
that  she  is  fitted  to  enter  upon  it  with  advantage. 

The  expense  of  tuition  will  be  governed  by  the  number  of  students,  tu 
managers  hope  to  make  it  f^ill  within  £400  per  year.  At  present,  the  coll^ 
i-i  iinlya  plan.  The  next  collegiate  year  will  witness  its  inauguration,  and 
ulii'iher  it  will  prove  a  success  only  the  future  caii  determine.  Oxford  and 
t.  iiK^rldge,  in  England,  have  recently  done  substantially  what  is  proposed 
by  ..arown  Harvard. 

Willi  do  we  think  of  it  ?  In  ihe  future,  not  very  remote  either,  this  Hai- 
var.i  College  for  Women  will  be  wealthy,  made  so  by  the  wills  of  childless 
old  ladies  and  libtrai  minded  men,  with  whom  the  higher  education  of 
women  has  been  a  pet  scheme;  there  will  be  a  r<ra/ college  building  devoted 
10  women  right  there  at  Cambridge;  the  authorities  will  be  proud  to  recof- 
niie  it  ts  part  of  the  University,  and  a  graduate  therefrom  will  receive  some- 
thing more  than  .-.  "certificate"  at  the  completion  of  the  course. 

We  will  only  add,  that  information  as  to  tbe  qualifications  required,  with 
the  names  of  instructore  in  any  branch,  may  be  obtdned  upon  application  to 
any  of  ihe  ladies  named  above,  or  to  Arthur  Gilman,  Cambridge,  Mass.      E. 


Tree  Planting. — This  is  the  lime  of  year  for  transplanting  trees,  and  tbe 
Journal  wishes  to  renew  a  suggestion  made  several  times  before  to  teacheis, 
vir :  that  ihey  see  to  it  that  trees  are  planted  on  and  about  the  school  preniLsa. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  every  school  yard  in  the  land  should  not  be 
beautifully  ornamented  and  shaded  with  trees  within  a  few  years.  "  Where 
there  i*  a  will  there  is  a  nay;"  and  any  teacher  who  has  snap  enough  to  leadi 
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school  can  device  ways  and  means  to  bring  about  this  most  desirable  end. 
While  forest  trees  are  the  cheapest,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  de- 
sirable. Let  every  teacher  see  to  it  that  at  least  a  few  trees  are  planted,  trust- 
ing that  if  he  does  not  reap  the  reward  of  his  labors  himself,  coming  genera- 
tions of  teachers  and  school  children  will  be  the  happier  for  what  he  does.  He 
who  plants  a  tree  is  a  benefactor  to  posterity. 


The  Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  recently  held  at  Seymour, 
was  large  and  enthusiastic,  and  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  permanent 
institutions  of  the  state.  It  does  not  propose  to  antagonize  in  any  way  the 
State  Association,  but  aims  to  carry  the  benefits  of  the  association  to  those 
who  will  not  come  to  it.  All  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Southern  Association 
are  active  members  and  earnest  supporters  of  the  State  Association.  The 
meeting  at  Seymour  was  still  larger  than  the  one  a  year  ago  at  New  Albany, 
the  attendance  being  about  150. 

The  teachers  attending  the  convention  spent  a  half-day  in  visiting  the  Sey- 
mour schools.     The  schools  proceeded  with  their  ordinary  work  that  visitors     \ 
might  see  them  in  their  true  light.     The  universal  verdict  was  very  favorable 
to  Sup't  Caldwell  and  his  excellent  corps  of  teachers.    The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Bloomington.  the  seat  of  the  State  University. 


.V 


SCHOOL  EXHIBITIONS. 


It  is  customary  with  many  teachers  to  close  their  schools  with  a  public  ex- 
hibition. Whether  such  a  course  of  procedure  is  wise  or  not  depends  upon 
(i)  the  character  of  the  entertainment  and  (2)  the  manner  in  which  it  is  got- 
ten up.  As  a  general  rule,  a  public  examination  that  will  exhibit  what  the 
children  have  learned  about  their  regular  school  studies,  will  be  quite  as  grati- 
fying to  the  patrons  and  very  much  more  profitable  to  the  school  than  the 
average  exhibition.  But  if  the  exhibition  is  to  be  given,  the  exercises  should 
be  selected  and  assigned  with  care,  and  be  prepared  in  the  most  thorough 
manner.  Whatever  is  committed  should  be  worth  remembering  and  worth 
hearing.  While  a  due  proportion  of  humorous  exercises  is  not  only  allow- 
able but  desirable,  the  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  nothing  is  admitted  of  a 
personal  character,  or  that  would  offend  good  taste.  Every  exercise,  whether 
original  or  committed,  should  be  prepaied  in  a  most  thorough  manner.  One 
piece  well  committed  and  well  delivered,  or  one  essay  carefully  studied  and 
re-written,  and  re-re- written,  will  profit  the  performer  more  than  a  whole 
year's  slip-shod  work.  Teachers  should  remember  that  much,  very  muck  de- 
pends upon  the  delivery.  An  inferior  selection  or  a  common-place  essay, 
well  delivered f'wWX  pXcdiSt  an  audience  belter  than  a  superior  production  poorly 
delivered.  Boys  and  girls  not  accustomed  to  speak  in  public,  need  a  great 
deal  of  special  drill  and  help  from  the  teacher. 
I     ITie  plan  of  devoting  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  of  school  to  preparing 
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for  U)  exhibition  is  never  justifinble.  If  a  teacher  has  conducted  the  litemf 
exercises  during  the  term  wisely  and  well,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter,  at  the 
close,  to  select  from  the  worli  of  the  term  what,  with  a  little  bamishing  ind 
nrran^ng,  will  make  a  creditable  entertainment.  In  this  way  the  regnllt 
work  of  the  school  is  not  interrupted,  and  the  performance  becomes  kd  ictul 
exhibition  of  the  work  done  in  school. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  TRIBUTE. 

On  the  7Zd  anniversary  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow's  birth  day,  which  oc- 
cuned  Feb.  27,  1879,  the  school  children  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  presented  him 
with  an  easy  cbair,  made  from  the  body  of  the  Chestnut  Tree  celebrated  in 
the  poet's  familiar  poem,  "  The  Village  Blacksmith." 
"Under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree. 

The  village  smithy  stands. 
And  the  smith  a  mighty  man  is  he 
With  broad  and  sinewy  hands." 
The  chair  bears  a  small  plate  with  this  insciiptioo : 

"To  the  author  of  the  '  Villa^  Blacksmith'  this  chair,  aiade  from  the  wood 
uf  the  spreading  chestnut  tree,  i*  pcescnled  as  an  expression  of  grateful  regard 
nnd  veneration  by  the  children  of  Cambridge,  who  with  friends  join  in  best 
wishes  and  congratulations  on  this  anniveisary.     February  17,  1879." 

The  poem  referred  to  was  written  Over  forty  years  ago,  while  Mr,  Long- 
fulldw  was  yet  a  young  man. 


THE   ELEMENTS  OF  WEAKNESS  IN  OUR  SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  above  was  the  subject  of  the  Inaugural  Address  of  T.  J.  Charll«i, 
jjreidcnt  of  the  Southern  Teachen'  Association  recently  held  at  Seymoar. 
'I'hii  address  caused  as  much  excitement  and  was  as  universally  criticised  as 
was  that  of  Miss  Kendall's  condemning  high  schools,  delivered  at  the  tame 
assodation  a  year  ago.  Several  superintendents  were  very  severe  in  their 
criticisms  of  the  paper,  and  feared  that  it  would  do  much  harm  by  putting 
"  a  club  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  public  schools." 

The  principal  element  of  weakness  dwell  upon  was  that  of  unduly  increu- 
iiig  the  number  of  studies  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools.  He  names  the 
legal  branches  and  then  says,  "And  yet  we  have  introduced  as  many  more 
into  our  tower  grades,  aniil  the  exact  legal  branches  are  lost  sight  of  in  Ibis 
masi  of  rubbish."  He  says  again,  "  1  have  heard  a  superintendent  boast  thil 
tn  hit  schools  each  pupil  recited  in  thirteen  difTeienl  branches  daily." 

Ttie  speaker  criticised  severely  the  habit  of  teaching  spelling  without  the 
U'!e  of  the  spelling  book,  and  some  of  the  modem  methods  of  teaching  gnun- 
mar,  and  defended  strongly  the  unpretentious  schools  of  "ye  olden  times." 
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The  address  closed  with  a  vigorous  and  able  defense  of  free  public  schoob, 
including  the  high  school. 

That  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers  and. superintendents  to 
adopt  new  and  untried  methods  and  to  engraft  new  subjects,  and  that  in  a  few 
of  the  larger  cities  too  much  time  has  been  taken  from  the  essential  school 
branches  and  giyen  to  less  important  subjects,  is  doubtless  true;  but  the  same 
is  not  true  of  the  masses  of  our  schools,  even  in  the  cities. 

The  fault  that  the  Journal  has  to  find  with  the  address  is  that  it  selects  local 
faults  and  extreme  cases,  and  then  gives  them  a  general  application  in  such  a 
way  as  to  do  the  masses  of  the  schools  great  injustice.  A  leading  superin- 
tendent said :  ^  In  order  to  point  out  a  few  local  faults,  he  has  bespattered  us 
all  with  mud.''  The  Journal  has  an  extensive  acquaintance,  and  yet  it  does 
not  know  of  a  single  system  of  schools  in  which  each  of  the  children  has  to 
recite  in  thirteen  different  branches  each  day,  or  in  which  the  legal  branches 
are  lost  sight  of  in  a  mass  of  rubbish. 

Mr.  Charlton  is  one  of  the  best  superintendents  and  one  of  the  best  fellows 
in  the  State,  and  the  Journal  does  not  believe  that  his  views  in  regard  to 
school  matters  differ  materially  from  those  of  other  good  school  men,  and  it 
regrets  that  in  his  address  he  gave  his  local  illustrations  such  general  applica- 
tion* The  address  was  carefully  prepared  and  delivered  in  an  effective  and 
pleasing  manner. 


School  Legislation. — In  our  last  issue  we  expected  to  be  able  to  give 
oiir  readers  this  month  the  results  of  legislation  on  school  matters,  but  the 
•*<  Special  Session"  makes  this  impossible.  Nothing  of  interest  to  teachers 
was  done  at  the  regular  session,  and  so  far  (March  25)  no  bill  has  become  a 
law  that  will  hurt  the  schools.  Several  amendments  have  passed  the  House, 
one  or  two  very  bad  ones ;  but  the  friends  of  the  schools  hope  to  kill  them  in 
the  Senate.  Among  the  amendments  named  above  are  one  requiring  that  the 
county  superintendents  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commissioners  instead  of 
by  the  trustees,  as  at  present;  one  saying  that  the  pay  of  the  superintendents 
shall  not  be  less  than  ^3  per  day ;  one  fixing  the  number  of  days  for  visiting 
schools  at  three-fourths  the  number  of  schools  in  the  county;  one  providing 
that  teachers  shall  pay  an  examination  fee  of  ^i ;  one  reducing  the  levy  for 
current  expenses  to  10  cents  on  the  ^100.  '  The  last  and  the  most  harmful 
passed  the  House  only  yesterday :  it  provides  that  teachers  shall  be  elected  by 
the  people.  Whether  any  of  these  bills  will  get  through  the  Senate  and  be- 
come law  is  not  known.  The  Senate,  as  a  body,  is  very  much  more  favor- 
able to  school  interests  than  is  the  House.  Superintendent  Smart  is  doing 
everything  in  his  power  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  schools,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  result,  he  will  deserve  much  credit. 

We  are  compelled  to  close  our  Editorial  department  now,  but  can  keep  our 
'*  Miscellany"  open  a  few  days  yet.  If  anything  of  interest  transpires  in  the 
meantime,  it  will  be  noted  in  that  department. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA. 
tlON  FOR  MARCH,  1879. 

Wkitinc — Sfrcimm  ef  Penmanship. 

"Napoleon  left  Paris  Nov.  16,  1807.  Josephine  accompnnied  bim.  At 
midnight  of  the  islh,  at  the  dose  of  a  brillimil  assembly  in  the  Tuikries,  be 
said,  in  retiring,  to  an  attendant,  'Carringes  at  six,  for  Italy.'  " 

1.  Draw  a  scale  to  mark  the  relative  height,  length,  and  spacing  of  ttir 
Idlers,  and  write  on  it  the  word  "grapling,"  IQ 

2.  Give  the  principles  of  the  plain  capitals,  and  illustrate  each  by  Ito  lei- 

3.  Describe  the  proper  position  of  the  pupil  al  the  desk  in  writing.       10- 

4.  What  use  do  you  make  of  the  blackboard  in  leaching  writing?  10.     ! 

3,  In  what  order  would  you  endeavor  to  secure  the  following  chanctetn- 
lies  of  writing — benuly,  legibilily,  rapidity?     Why?  lO 

Note. — The  applicant  should  then  be  rei^uired  to  copy  the  specimen  of 
penmanship  in  ink.  It  should  then  be  marked  from  one  to  fifty,  according  to 
(he  Tolue  placet!  upon  it  as  a  specimen  of  penmanship,  by  the  supcrinlendevt 

Orthography. 

1.  What  is  (he  distinction  between  vowels  and  consonants?  lO' 

2.  How  many,  and  whal  sounds  do  ■  and  u  represent  ?  Represent  twli 
sniind  by  the  proper  mark.  I  off  for  each  eiiw. 

3    (a)  How  many  and  whal  sounds  has  ch  f 

(b)  Give  an  example  of  each.  a  pis.,  a=6i  b=4. 

4,  Write  phonically,  with  the  proper  mark,  Uavi,  thitf,  said,  0£aiH,  M'*- 
day.  J  pts.,  i  aA. 

5,  Write  accent,  and  make  the  accented  syllable  in  maiitfmaHet,  inquiry, 
indmfy,  and  frvgalily.  I  off  for  each  enW' 

Note. —Superintendent  should  pronounce  ten  words  to  the  applicant «'"' 
should  write  them  upon  paper.  10  pts.,  5  cack. 
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Reading. 
Song  of  Steam. 

"  Harness  me  down  with  your  iron  bands ; 

Be  sure  of  your  curb  and  rein ; 
For  I  scoAi  the  power  of  your  puny  hands, 

As  the  tempest  scorns  the  chain. 

How  I  laughed  as  I  lay  concealed  from  sight 

For  many  a  countless  hour, 
At  the  childish  boast  of  human  might. 

And  the  pride  of  human  power." 

1.  What  words  in  the  above  selection  would  you  require  pupils  to  speQ? 
"What  should  determine  your  selection  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Tell  what  directions  you  would  give  pupiU  for  studying  the  words  you 
have  named.  lOw 

3.  Write  the  words  you  have  selected,  phonically,  using  the  notation  of 
Webster.  10. 

4.  Tell  what  group  of  words  you  would  utter  as  expressing  one  complex 
idea.  lo» 

5.  What  moral  lessons  can  be  developed  from  the  above  quotation  ?       10. 

Note.— The  applicant  should  be  required  to  read  a  selection  from  a  book  ► 
be  should  then  be  marked  upon  his  reading  from  one  to  fifty,  according  to  thq^ 
value  placed  upon  the  performance  by  the  saperintendent. 

Arithmetic. — l.  Define  a  concrete  number,  and  an  abstract  number.. 
Give  an  example  of  each.  4  pts.,  3,  3,  2,  2. 

2.  How  much  is  5-6  of  a  ton  of  coal  worth,  if  17^  tons  are  worth  $106  ^ 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5 

3.  What  is  the  largest  sized  pitcher  that  will  exactly  measure  the  contents 
of  each  of  four  vessels  which  hold  respectively  38,  36,  52,  and  76  quarts?  10. 

4.  A  jockey  sold  a  horse  for  $628.80,  gaining  20  per  cent ;  what  did  the 
hone  cost  him  ?     By  analysis.  2  pts.,  5  anal,  5  ans. 

5.  '  In  what  time  will  I900,  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  yield  tiw  interest? 

Proc.  5;  ans  5^ 

6.  Define  (a)  discount,  (b)  proceeds,  and  (c)  payee  as  used  in  percentage? 

aa-4;  b— 4;  c=2. 

7.  What  must  be  the  face  of  a  90-day's  note  that,  when  discounted  at  7 
per  cent,  the  proceeds  may  be  $500  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

8.  At  32  cents  a  yard,  what  will  it  cost  to  fence  a  square  plot  containing 
la  area  of  3025  square  rods?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5.. 

9.  If  13  men  can  cut  364  cords  of  wood  in  14  days  by  working  12  hours 
a  day,  how  many  boun  must  15  men  work  to  cut  810  cords  in  36  days.  By 
pioportion.  Proc.  5;  ans.  5.. 

10.  A  cylinder  is  20  in.  long;  the  diameter  of  its  base  is  6  in.;  what  are 
tte  contents?  Proc.  6;  ans.  4. 

3 
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GEoaBAPliv. — I.   What  is  Ihe  shape  of  the  earth  ?     Give  thie«  tcmods  for 
your  opinion.  '■  3*  3-  3- 

2.  What  ia  meant  bjt  the  expression  41°  39'  38"  N,?    Write  oat  your  »n- 
■wer  in  full.  '  ■  10. 

3.  What  are  the  trade  winds  ?  to. 

4.  If  a  bird  should  fly  in  a  direct  line  from  Behring'l  Stnuts  to  Kio 
Janeiro,  over  what  five  countdes  would  it  pass  ?  5  pts.,  Z  each. 

5.  Why  is  the  rain-fall  heavy  in  Brazil,  and  almost  nothing  in  Sahua? 

ft.    Name  five  causes  npOD  which  climate  depend.  5  pli.,  1  cftdL 

7,    What  is  the  diSerence  between  the  cafHtal  of  «  country  and  its  metra^ 


countries  they  respectively  ceo- 
nect,  9p(s.,  1}  off  for  each  cmilted 

10,     Name  and  locate  the  cajritals  of  the  following  coontries :  Japan,  Qiini, 
Brazil,  Bavaria,  and  Belgium.  lo  pts.,  i  cadL 

Grammar. — i.    What  is  an  abstract  noun  ?    Use  one  as  the  subject  of  i. 
sentence,  2  pts.,  5  eacL 

2.    Ad  infiniiiTC  used  as  a  noon  may  have  what  cases  ?    Illustrate. 

2pts.,  5e*cL 
•  3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  pronoun  used  independently,  and  ow 
Bscd  as  an  appositive.  to. 

4.  Give  the  passive  participles  of  sing,  lay,  draw.        4  off  for  each  emr. 

5.  Parse  the  nouns  in  "What  is  my  being's  noblest  end?"  la 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  b  verbal  noun  in  the  objective  Case.       la 

7.  Give  the  mode,  tense,  and  government  of  the  verbs  in  "  To  be  good,  it 
lo  be  happy."  10, 

S.    Analyze  the  sentence:  *'  The  superintendent's  asking  such  a  qnodaa 

was  a  surprise  to  me."  to. 

g.     Write  a  compound  sentence,  a  complex.  Ift 

lO'     What  is  the  distinction  between  conjunctions  and  connectives?         10. 

History. — i.  What  was  the  Stamp  Ad  of  1765,  and  why  was  it  repealed? 

2.  Who  was  Alexander  Hamilton? 

3.  What  im^HiTtant  events  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  look  place  wiihli 
New  Jersey  ?  Id 

4.  What  was  "  The  Nullification  Doctrine"  of  1832  ?  la 

5.  What  was  "The  Fugilive  Slave  Law,"  and  for  what  purpose,  wu  it 
enacted?  3  pis.,  5  eacli- 

6.  When  and  where  was  the  first  steam  railroad  constructed  in  this  cooa- 

ItJ?  3pt».,S 

7.  State  five  important  facts  In  the  early  history  of  Indiana. 


i 
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I    State  two  prominent  causes  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

2  ]pits.|  5  each. 

9l    Wbat  was  the  U.  S.  Electoral  Commission  of  1877,  and  why  was  it 

«eated?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

la    What  was  "the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill"  of  1854?  10. 

PhtsioijOGY. — I.    Why  are  the  bones  of  children  less  easily  broken  than 
Ikose  of  adults  ?  lO. 

a.    What  is  the  use  of  the  synovial  fluid,  and  how  is  it  supplied  ? 

2  pt&,  5  each, 

3.  What  is  the  chief  function  of  the  muscles  ?  10. 

4.  What  is  chyle,  and  where  is  it  formed  ?  2  pis.,  5  each* 

5.  (a)  What  effect  has  exercise  npon  the  quantity  of  food  required  ? 

(b)  Why?  2  pts.,  a— 4;  ba=6. 

4b    What  is  the  distinction  between  veins  and  arteries  ?  lo. 

7.  Why  is  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  arm  of  a  darker  color  than  that 
4i  the  arteries  ?  la 

8,  What  is  meant  by  respiration,  and  what  is  its  chief  function  ? 

2  pts.y  5  each. 

%    Why  should  food  be  thoroughly  masticated?  10, 

la    Why  are  scrapers  and  door  mats  necessary  to  the  health  of  pupils?  10. 

Theory  and  Practice. — i.  What  is  meant  by  teaching  a  rule  or  a  defini- 
4ioD  inductively  ?     Give  an  example.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Give  two  advantages  secured  by  the  promiscuous  method  of  calling 
«pon  pupils  to  recite.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  should  the  teacher's  daily  preparation  for  teaching  include  ? 
Give  two  or  more  items.  10. 

J^  Which  b  more  important  in  moral  training,  thetteacher's  personal  char- 
acter or  the  moral  instruction  which  he  imparts  ?  Give  two  reasons  for  your 
•nswer.  3  pts.,  4.  3.  3. 

5.  What  would  be  a  natural  punishment  for  tardiness  ?  For  profanity  on 
4he  play-grounds  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 


F.  M.  Huff  is  getting  ready  for  a  good  educational  exhibit  at  the  Hunting- 
Ion  county  fair  next  fall. '  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  county  superintendents  will 
«t  once  look  to  this  exhibition  matter,  as  it  will  soon  be  too  late. 

Thb  National  Educational  Association  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  July  29. 
The  proigramme  is  well  under  headway,  and  a  strong  effort  is  being  made  to 
get  greatly  reduced  rates  on  the  railroads.  The  President,  John  Hancock,  of 
D^on,  Ohio,  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  make  the  meeting  a  great  suc- 


CoNNlERSViLLE. — The  schools  which  have  been  under  the  supervision  of 
J.  L.  Rippetoe  for  the'  last  eight  years,  or  thereabouts,  are  reported  in  excel-  ' 
lent  working  order.  ..  i.  : 
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SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE   PROCEEDINGS. 


Y. 


The  following  rqx)rt  is  not  so  full  as  the  Editor  hoped  to  publish,  bat  s 
press  of  ether  work  prtprented  the  secretary  from  furnishing  a  fuller  accooat 
—Ed.] 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  19,  a  social  was  held  in  the  parlors  of  tbr 
Hotel  Jonas. 

•  Thursday  morning  was  spent  in  a  visit  to  the  Seymour  schools.    The  tea^ 
ers  seemed  well  pleased  with  what  they  saw. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2  P.  M.,  by  T.  J.  Charlton. 

The  fcilfowing  ofBcers  were  appointed  by  the  Association : 

Railroad  Secretary — S.  H.  Hastings. 

Assistant  Recording  Secretary — Miss  J.  M.  Brand. 

Enrolling  Secretaries — ^J.  C.  Chilton  and  L.  G.  Alford. 

Afternoon — Paper,  "  Our  S.  I.  A.,"  by  J.  R.  Trisler,  Sup*t  of  Lawrence- 
burgh  schools.  Discussion  of  paper  opetied  by  J.  A.  Wood,  Superintendeot 
Salem  schools,  who  stated  that  the  S.  I.  T.  A.  might  be  favorably  compared  ta 
the  Eddystone  Light  House^  cither  being  a  guiding  star,  and  that  the  Assodt- 
tion  could  be  made  very  interesting  by  the  teachers,  if  each  would  take  aft 
aftive  part. 

The  above  was  also  discussed  by  J.  C.  Chilton,  Prin.  Orleans  schools.  Ht 
thbught  the  Association  could  be  made  very  profitable  if  teachers  would  mani- 
fest interest  in  the  growth  of  the  Association,  and  also  in  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow  teachers. 

The  paper  was  then  aSly  discussed  by  Mitchell  and  Prichard;  after  whi^ 
it  was  mov^  and  seconded  to  have  a  recess  of  ten  minutes. 

"  The  pover  of  concentrated  effort  in  the  school  room,"  by  Belle  Flemings 
of  Vincennes  High  School — proved  that  the  teacher,  in  order  to  be  success^ 
ful,  must  have  an  object  in  view.  Everything  undertaken  must  be  accom- 
plished by  constant  application.  Did  not  believe  that  daily  papers  should  be 
banished  from  the  school  room. 

The  leaders  on  the  discussion  being  absent,  it  was  left  to  the  Institute.  It 
was  discussed  by  W.  A.  Bell,  Lemuel  Moss,  and  J.  M.  Olcott. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed ; 

On  Nominating  Officers — Alice  Smith,  Maggie  Beck,  J.  P.  Funk,  EnuDS> 
Whitaker,  Miss  M.  H.  McCalla,  J.  M.  Bloss,  D.  E.  Hunter,  R.  A.  Ogg^S.  W. 
Prichard. 

On  Resolutions — Messrs.  Bell,  Wallace,  Townsend,  Wood,  Goodwin,  is^ 
Misses  Armstrong,  Fleming,  Schindler  and  Caldwell. 

Evening  Session. — Address  of  Welcome  by  Hon.  Wijljiam  K.  Marshall*  ^ 
Seymour.    Response  by  H.  B.  Jacobs,  retiring  president. 
Inmugwal  address  by  T.  J.  Charlton,  Sup't  of  Vincesnct  schools. 
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Friday  Morning, — Paper:  "Education  and  Citizenship,"  by  J.  A.  Beattie* 
Pres.  Bedford  College — pupils  should  be  prepared  for  the  various  positions  to 
-which  they  may  be  chosen.  A  child's  surroundings,  to  a  certain  extent,  mould 
the  citizen;  the  instruction  recei/ed  by  parents,  teachers,  state,  etc. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  followed,  by  J.  T.  Smith,  New  Albany,  and 
D.  E.  Hunter,  Washington. 

*How  to  improve  the  country  schools,*'  by  J.  M.  Wallace,  superintendient 
•f  Bartholomew  county.  He  gave  his  opinion  as  to  what  may  be  considered 
a  desirable  location  for  a  school  building,  a  description  of  the  teacher  to  be 
selected  as  a  fit  model  for  children  to  imitate,  etc. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  followed,  by  H.  B.  Hill,  superintendent  of 
Dearborn  county,  and  other  members  of  the  Institute. 

Fridt^  Afternoon. — The  report  of  committee  on  officers  was  as  follows : 

President — ^J.  Caldwell,  of  Seymour. 

Vict  Presidents — J.  A.  Beattie,  G.  P.  Weaver,  J.  A.  Wood,  A.  C  Goodwin, 
J.  M.  Wallace,  D.  F.  Lemmon,  Miss  Duna,  Miss  Fawcett,  R.  Turner. 

Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Plummer. 

Permanent  Secretary — ^J.  R.  Weathers. 

Exectttive  Committee — ^J.  C.  Chilton,  chairman ;  J.  R.  Trisler,  J.  M.  BlosS| 
2iemuel  Moss,  T.  J.  Charlton,  R.  A.  Townsend. . 

Address:  ''How  can  a  liberal  education  become  general?"  by  Lemuel 
Moss,  LL.  D„  President  of  Indiana  State  University.  Our  schools  are  in- 
struments or  tools  by  which  we  accomplish  something,  not  by  having  lengthy 
fn'ogrammes  but  good  results.  Thought  if  we  could  send  pupils  out  into  the 
world  thirsting  to  know,  we  have  accomplished  the  greater  part  of  our  work. 
A  liberal  education  may  be  had  by  every  one,  whatever  may  be  the  station  in 
life,  and  all  public  men  and  women  should  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of 
liiose  who  are  not  enlightened.    Applause. 

After  recess,  J.  M.  Bloss  read  a  paper  on  "  High  Schools,"  which  was  dis- 
cussed by  Geo.  P.  Weaver,  Dr.  Moss,  and  Dr.  White. 

Evening  Session, — The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported 
resolutions  thanking  railroad  companies  for  favors  extended  to  teachers;  also 
to  citizens  of  Seymour;  also  to  pupils  of  high  school  for  music  furnished. 

Lecture  by  Dr.  White,  president  of  Purdue  University. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  Bloomington  March  17,  18,  and  19,  1880. 

J.  R.  TRISLER,  Secretary. 


The  management  of  the  Chicago  Weekly  Journal,  in  establishing  and  msun- 
laming  an  Educational  Department,  and  in  employing  an  educational  man  to 
take  special  charge  of  this  department,  is  doing  a  good  thtn^  for  the  cause  of 
«iacation,  and  we  hope  for  itself  at  the  same  time.    W.  P.  Jones  is  the  efficient 
alitor  of  this  department 

The  spring  term  of  the  State  Normal  began  March  27. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  Taw  requirci  the  Slate  Su peri nten den i  to  distribute  to  (be  variona  cc«k 
lies  a  certain  Dumber  of  Copiet  of  the  Biennial  Kepoit.  Only  a  limited  niOl* 
ber  of  the  Repoits  can  be  futniihed  (o  each  counly.  These  have  alieadf 
been  tent  lo  ibe  County  Superintendents  for  diilribution.  Teachers  ui 
■chool  officers  who  dedre  a  copy  of  the  Report  aie  respectfully  referred  Id  iht 
Counly  SuperiniendenL  J.  H.  SMART,  S.  S.  P.  L 


Queries. — i.  C  and  D  trade  sheep.  C  has  15  sheep  more  than  D;  nA 
of  D's  Ebeep  is  worth  i\  moie  than  Cs.  C  appraises  bU  al  f  6  each,  and  »■ 
ceives  f  too  to  boot:  how  many  sheep  has  each? 

2.  {480}  buy  113  yards  of  dolb  9-4  of  a  yard  broad;  how  mndi  will  6) 
yard*  of  the  same  kind,  only  7-4  of  a  yard  wide,  coat? 

3.  A  company  of  48  persons  consists  of  men,  women,  and  cbildicn.  Then 
ire  5  men  moie  than  women,  imd  10  children  less  than  grown  persons:  hcv 
many  men,  women,  and  children  arc  in  the  company? 

4.  A  farmer,  having  a  piece  of  land  to  rods  wide  at  one  end,  30  rodswidc 
■t  ibc  other,  and  80  rods  m  each  side,  wishes  lo  have  It  divided  into  iw* 
f  quol  parts.  How  far  from  .either  end  will  ihe  dividing  line  be,  and  wbil 
will  be  its  length? 

5.  Analyze  the  following  sentence  and  pane  Ihe  Jtalidicd  words :  ■'Now 
can  resist  that  mortal  dint  savt  kt  who  reigns  above." 

6.  Give  a  rale  for  finding  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  in  Hf 
latitude. 

AHSWEK  TO  QuEKY. —  Query :  A  pole  78  feet  in  length  was  broken  ml* 
two  parts — 9-8of  Ihelop+iifeetis  i  J  times  (he  bottom.  What  is  the  Icnglfc 
of  each  part  of  the  pole? 

Ant.  .  I.  E.  Brokaw,  of  McCordsvitle,  and  W.  M.  P..  of  Needham,  nA 
gave  a  correct  algebraic  solution.  John  H.  Lenhart,  of  Decalnr,  giret  Itt 
following  arithmetical  solution: 

f  of  top  of  poIe+i2  ft.=^i^  times  the  bottom, 
and  iJ^=V-     Then, 

y  of  holtoi" — I  of  top+ii  ft,  and 

i  of  bottom=|top+ia  R.=:^+i  ft,,  and 
II 

I  of  bottom=(A+i)X8=^+8  ft.=J+8  ft-,  and 

I  of  top+8  ft-=:f  of  bottom,  and 

j  of  top+l  of  bottom     78  ft. — 8  fL=:70  feet,  thus 

J=s  «■      K 

I  =140  feet,  length  of  top,  and 

78  ft. — 40  ft,  =38  feet,  length  of  the  bottom. 
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SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 


Since  closing  our  editorial  department,  the  Legialature  has  parsed  the  bill 
Codifying  the  School  Laws,  with  a  few  amendments,  the  principal  of  which 
are  as  follows:  (i)  County  superintendents  shall  be  paid,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  commissioners,  not  less  than  I3  per  day.  The  commissioners  may  leave 
it  ^  the  present  price,  or  may  pay  even  more,  but  cannot  go  below  I3. 
(2)  Teachers  hereafter  will  be  obliged  to  pay  ^i  as  an  examination  fee;  the 
tnperintendent  gets  this,  but  does  not  receive  any  per  diem  for  time  spent  is 
examining.  (3)  The  commissioners  can  restrict  the  number  of  days  the  su- 
perintendent spends  in  visiting  schools  to  any  number  not  less  than  three* 
fourths  the  number  of  schools  in  the  county.  The  present  law  says  not  lest 
than  the  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  county.  (4)  School  books  now  in 
ise  cannot  be  changed  till  the  end  of  the  time  for  which  they  were  adopted^ 
ind  then  all  adoptions  must  be  for  ten  years.  To  change  books  at  any  other 
time  takes  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  school  board.  (5)  School  furniture  can- 
not  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  ten  years, — whatever  that  means.  Both 
the  last  provisions  apply  to  cities  as  well  as  to  the  country.  (6)  The  special 
idx)ol  tax  for  general  purposes  is  reduced  from  50  cents  on  the  $100  to  35 
cents,  except  that  corporations  in  debt  may  add  an  additional  15  cents  for  the 
purposes  of  paying  said  debt.  (7)  The  special  tax  for  tuition  purposes  is  re- 
duced from  25  cents  to  20  cents. 

A  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  change  the  appointing  power  of  county  su- 
perintendents from  the  trustees  to  the  commissioners,  but  failed.  Both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  voted  to  change  the  mode  of  appointing 
teacheiB — to  take  it  from  the  trustees  and  give  it  to  the  people,  allowing 
women  as  well  as  men  to  vote;  but  as  these  votes  were  on  different  bills,  the 
measure  failed.  An  emergency  clause  causes  the  above  amendments  to  g« 
iBto  immediate  effect.  Further  mention  of  the  new  amendments  and  of  the 
tills  that  failed,  will  be  found  in  next  month's  Journal. 


The  Jefieison  county  institute  which  was  held  last  summer  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  best  institutes  ever  held  in  the  county.  Profs.  Bond 
iDd  Tingley  were  the  principal  instructors.  At  the  close,  Sup't  Pritchard  re- 
ceived a  fine  gold-headed  cane,  and  the  secretary.  Miss  Lydia  Middleton, 
received  a  gold  pen  and  case,  as  remembrances  from  the  teachers.  The 
Journal  would  have  published  a  fuller  report  had  the  one  ordered  to  be  sent 
ever  reached  its  destination. 

Portland. — Report  of  public  schools  for  month  ending  March  4.  En- 
rolled, 283;  belonging,  249;  per  cent  of  attendance,  88.8;  number  present 
every  day,  67:  number  pupils  tardy,  10;  number  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  65; 
number  visits  to  schools,  47.  This  shows  a  decrease  in  cases  of  tardiness 
over  the  previous  month  of  6,  and  over  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year 
of  53.    Wm.  C.  Hastings  is  superintendent. 
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Ckawtordsville.— A  Public  Oral  Examination  of  Schools  wa*  held  <a 
tlie  37th  and  aSth  of  March.  Committees  were  appointed  bj'  the  bond  for 
the  parpoie  of  witnessing  the  examinations  and  reporting  crilicismi.  An  ex- 
hibit of  mechanical  school  work  was  prepnred  by  the  superintendent.  Fil^ 
one  thousand  of  the  best  citizens  visited  the  schools  and  inspected  the  wixk 
of  pupils.  Many  persons  who  had  not  been  inside  a  school  room  for  yc*'* 
were  present.  One  lady  had  not  visited  a  school  nor  been  inside  a  sdiool 
house  for  fifty-sin  years  previous  to  this.  Great  interest  was  manifested  aal 
■iiuiual  pleasure  expressed  by  visitors.     W.  T.  Fry  is  the  superiDtendeuL 

Huntington.— City  school  report  for  the  month  ending  February  iS,  1879. 
Number  enrolled,  592;  average  belonging,  514;  average  daily  attendance,  491; 
per  cent  of  attendance,  95.5;  number  of  cases  of  tardiness,  4i  number  of  vit^ 
ilori  this  month,  1 ,534;  number  of  pupils  who  have  not  been  absent  this  year 
(6  months],  137.  The  following  grades  have  not  had  >  single  case  of  tardi- 
re^t  (his  year;  High  School  grades  B.  C,  U.  Elementary  grade*  A,  B,  C.  D. 
Jas.  Baldwin  is  superintendent. 

ruRDUK  University. — The  Fourth  Annual  Report  o(  Purdue  Unitersitf 
shows  the  school  in  a  healthy  aad  growing  condition.  There  hai  been  a 
ste.idy  increase  in  the  number  of  students  attending  each  year  since  the  col- 
lege opened.  All  the  different  departments  are  <'  well  manned"  and  in  excel- 
lent  vorking  order.  The  financial  condition  of  Furdue  is  not  equaled  by  aof 
other  college  in  the  state.  The  treasurer  has  in  either  State  or  United  Slates 
Bonds,  over  ^320,000,  President  While  seems  to  be  giving  excellent  satislao- 
lioD  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Union  Christian  College,  at  Merom,  Ind.,  has  opened  its  spring  lena 
with  an  increased  attendance-  It  always  does  good  work.  Rev.  T.  C  Smitk 
h.  president. 

I'rof.  John  E.  Earp,  of  Asbury  University,  delivered  an  address  at  Ibe 
College  Association,  Dec.  27,  1878,  on  "The  Natural  Method  in  Language* 
and  has  since  published  it  in  pamphlet  form.  It  contains  many  Valoihlc 
idu.-a. 

R.  Spkar  will  open  >  ten-ireeks'  normal  at  Patricksburg,  Owen  conotj, 

April  7. 

P.'of.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue  University,  will  open  bis  fourth  summer 
achaol  of  Drawing  and  Penmanship  in  the  University  building  July  7,  wd 
coniinue  four  weeks. 

'I*MB  spring  term  of  the  national  normal  school,  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  opeaei 
April  I.     The  enrollment  of  this  school  last  year  was  1,473. 

"  The  Electric  Pen"  is  the  name  of  a  new  weekly  paper  putdished  by  the 
Orleans  high  school,     lis  pages  are  filled  with  useful  niaUer. 

John  Pennington  will  open  (he  fourth  annual  term  of  the  Weitfield  nonul 
July  31,  to  continue  five  weeks. 
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The  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  Valparaiso  normal  school  will  open 
April  15^  According  to  all  reports,  the  prosperity  of  this  school  is  unabated, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  not  only  good  but  flattering. 

The  Central  Normal  School,  at  Ladoga,  will  open  its  spring  term  April  22. 
This  school,  in  addition  to  the  work  usually  done  in  such  schools,  makes  a 
specialty  of  preparing  students  for  college.  This  peculiar  feature  ought  to 
viake  the  school  popular  and  prosperous. 

The  next  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Indianapolis.  HalU 
wok  freem 

W.  Irelan  will  open  the  spring  term  of  the  Bumettsville  high  school  and 
•ormai  institute  April  7. 

"  Tht  School  IVorld^^  is  the  name  of  a  new  educational  paper  started  in 
St.  Louis  January,  1 879.  It  is  edited  by  Charles  H.  Evans,  and  devoted  es* 
pecially  to  higher  education,  music,  and  art. 

KoERMER  &  Goodier's  Busiuess  College,  Indianapolis,  is  one  among  the 
"best  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

^  Our  SchooV  is  the  name  of  a  new  eight-page,  three-column  educational 
monthly  issued  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  by  C.  F.  Forbes. 

The  New  London  High  and  Normal  School  will  begin  its  spring  teitn,  of 
10  weeks,  April  7.    H.  G.  Woody  is  principal. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg,  &  Co.'s  new  catalogue  of  their  educational  series  of 
«hooI  books  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship. 


PERSONAL. 


W.  F.  Harper,  late  prin.  of  the  Cen,  Nor.  at  Danville,  who  so  mysteriously 
^disappeared  last  fall,  has  not  yet  been  heard  from.  At  the  time  of  the  disap- 
pearance various  theories  were  suggested,  but  his  personal  friends  and  the  spe- 
cial friends  of  the  normal  held  and  promulgated  the  idea  that  he  had  been 
murdered — this  was  the  opinion  of  the  *'  Citizens'  Committee*'  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate and  report.  The  Journal,  in  commenting  on  the  affair  at  the  time, 
expressed  very  serious  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  theory.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  now  seems  to  be  that  Prof.  Harper  is  not  dead,  and  that  his 
&ther  and  immediate  relatives  know  of  his  whereabouts.  The  efforts  put 
forth  to  find  him,  and  the  anxiety  manifested,  have  not  been  such  as  to  secure 
belp  and  inspire  sympathy.  The  new  theories  in  regard  to  the  disappearance 
are  of  such  a  nature  and  so  ethereal  that  we  do  not  deem  it  wise  to  give  them 
credence  or  publicity. 
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F.  P.  Adams,  the  succoaor  of  W.  F.  Hscper  in  the  Central  Nonad  M 
Danville,  Ind.,  according  to  reports,  has  proven  himMlf  master  of  the  dilu- 
tion. He  was  called  lo  the  position  in  what  seemed  a  calamity,  and  jA  Ui* 
school  has  moved  steadily  farwaid. 

Lee  Ault,  fotnierly  superintendent  of  the  Winchester  schools,  will  hart 
charge  of  those  at  Hagerslown  next  year. 

J.  C.  Chilton,  superintendent  of  the  Orleans  schools,  will  engage  todai» 
stitute  work  the  coming  season,  giving  special  attention  10  the  natnnl  ui- 

Miis  Helen  Hoadly,  a  tady  well  and  favorably  known  as  a  teacher  in  tilli 
state,  has  l>een  recently  elected  principal  of  (he  Hampden  Sidney  School,  fir 
girls,  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  has  accepted  the  place. 

J.  W,  Caldwell,  superintendent  of  the  Seymour  schools,  was  called  npoa 
the  rostrum  at  the  close  of  the  inaugural  address  of  Sup't  Charlton,  at  llie 
Seymour  meeting,  and  was  much  surprised  to  have  a  large  gold-headed  cau 
brandished  in  fronl  of  him.  The  cane  was  a  present  from  teachen  and  [•- 
pits.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  found  some  IroaUe 
in  finding  words  10  fitly  express  his  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred. 

We  clip  the  following  from  an  Ohio  paper:  "  Prof,  A.  Blunt,  of  Go&lita, 
Ind.,  gave  a  very  lengthy  but  equally  interesting  lecture  on  the  subject  of  fA- 
ncation,  at  Woodruff's  Hall,  last  Thursday  evening.  He  ipent  Friday  visit- 
ing our  schools,  and  giving  useful  advice  and  information.  He  is  among  the 
Erst  educators  of  the  Hoosier  Slate,  and  hia  experience  as  a  teacher  eniblca 
him  to  treat  the  subject  of  education  in  a  masterly  manner. 

The  President  has  appointed  Andrew  D,  White,  Pres.  of  Cornell  Univo- 
sity,  Minister  to  Germany,  lo  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Bsyui 
Taylord. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  learn,  by  a  newspaper  item,  of  the  deilli  <t 
W.  P.  Smith,  superintendent  of  Hancock  county.  His  funeral  took  place 
March  17.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  graduate  of  the  State  Nonnal  school,  and  «w 
one  of  the  most  efficient  county  superintendents  in  the  state, 

Morgan  Caraway,  after  closing  his  school  at  Perrysville,  will  take  the  Geld 
as  state  agent  for  Zell's  Condensed  Encyclopedia. 

R.  A.  Ogg  opened  a  normal  in  Mitchell  March  14,  to  continue  II  weeki, 

D.  Moury  is  now  in  Texas,  locating  lands  for  himself  and  friend).  We 
hope  that  the  "Lone  Star"  state  will  not  prove  so  attractive  as  to  caste  I* 
(tiana  to  lose  une  of  its  best  county  superintendents, 

S.  S.  Hamill's  first  course  of  lessons  on  elocution  to  the  students  of  the 
Law  Department  of  Michigan  University,  was  so  entirely  satisfactory  that  be 
was  immediately  re-engaged  to  deliver  a  second  coarse. 

L.  B.  Swift,  sup't  of  the  Laporte  schools,  has  declared  his  intention  to  leave 
the  profession  of  teaching  at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year  to  engage  i> 
that  of  law. 

Rev.  Jas.  De  Koven,  D.  D.,  President,  or  Warden,  of  Racine  College,  died 
of  apoplexy,  March  19.  For  twenty  years  Dr.  De  Koven  presided  over  Ri- 
dne  College  with  rare  ^ility. 
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BOOK  TABLE. 


FoRBRiGE&'s  PATtNT  Drawikg  TABLETS.    Cincinnati :    Jones  Bros.  &  Co. 
Indianapolis:  J.  M.  Olcott. 

The  subject  of  drawing  is  beginning  to  assume  an  important  place  in  our 
edncational  system.  It  is  no  longer  looked  upon,  by  the  thoughtful,  as  a  merely 
tmamental  branch  of  study,  but  is  taking  its  place  among  practical  things  to- 
be  learned.  The  training  of  the  eye,  the  skill  of  the  hand,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  taste  acquired  by  drawing  will  be  of  great  value  to  any  person, 
male  or  female,  in  almost  any  department  of  life.  The  Journal  agrees  that 
but  little  if  any  time  should  be  taken  from  what  are  usually  denominated  the 
fandamental  branches  of  study  and  given  to  this ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  in- 
sists that  a  little  time  each  day  given  to  this  will  serve  as  a  rest  from  the  other 
studies  and  not  detract  from  them.  It  simply  insists  that  the  time  formerly 
ttoUn  by  the  boys  and  girls  and  spent  in  making  grotesque  pictures  on  their 
slates,  shall  now  be  spent  under  the  direction  of  thp  teacher,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  the  play  useful.  The  characteristic  feature  of  this  system  is 
that  the  sheets  of  the  tablet  are  so  fastened  together  that  it  hides  from  the  pu- 
pils all  advance  (lessons,  and  leaves  for  inspection  only  the  lesson  in  hand. 
In  this  way  there  is  kept  up  a  constant  expectancy,  and  the  charm  of  novelty 
is  sustained  to  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  lessons  are  simple,  well  graded,  systematic,  always  building  up  designs 
from  simple  elements.  There  are  four  blocks,  or  tablets,  corresponding  to 
books  in  other  series,  and  an  excellent  "Teachers'  Manual,"  or  guide  accom- 
panying each.  The  first  year's  work  in  drawing  is  very  much  simplified  by 
a  series  of  stigmographical  exercises  for  slate  work.  John  M.  Olcott,  Indian- 
apolis, will  answer  all  inquiries. 

A  LECTURE,  by  Wm.  P.  Atkinson,  Professor  of  English  and  History  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  on  The  Right  Use  of  Books,  is 
published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  of  Boston.  The  line  of  thought  in  the  lecture 
is  one  which  has  been  followed  in  several  articles  on  Reading,  published  in 
^Journal,  The  lecture  cannot  fail  to  recommend  itself  to  every  thoughtful 
teacher  who  believes  that  when  he  has  taught  his  pupils  what^  to  read  and  hew 
tQ  ready  he  has  made  them  masters  of  tools  with  which  they  may  build  for 
themselves  enduring  habitations.  The  lecture  could  be  read  with  profit  by^ 
every  teacher  in  the  state. 

Insurance  Rough  Notes^  is  the  name  of  a  little  4-page,  3-column  paper^ 
devoted  chiefly  to  insurance  matters,  started  recently  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Martin  and' 
J.  T.  Downey,  of  Indianapolis.  Your  address  and  a  one^ent  stamp  will  bring 
yon  a  sample  copy. 

The  Indiana  Farmer^  edited  and  published  in  Indianapolis  by  Kingsley  & 
Connor  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  papers  published,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  Indiana  farmer. 
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Illustrated  History  of  Indiana,  edited  and  revised  by  W.  S.  Haymoai 
Indianapolis:  S.  L.  Morrow  &  Co. 

This  work,  covering  nearly  800  pages,  gives  a  full  history  of  the  State  from 
the  earliest  discoveries  down  to  1879.  Besides  the  general  history  of  the 
State,  special  histories  of  the  separate  counties  and  more  important  cities  are 
given.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  sketches  and  portraits.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  this  book  was  very  much  marred  by  the  insertion  not  always  of  the 
most  noted  persons,  but  of  those  who  were  willing  to  pay  to  see  their  faces  in 
a  book;  and  the  histories  of  various  places  and  institutions  were  extended  and 
emphasized  in  proportion  to  the  pay  received. 

This  third  edition,  in  the  hands  of  a  new  management,  has  remedied  manj 
of  these  defects,  corrected  numerous  mistakes,  and  added  about  100  pages  of 
»new  matter.  The  book  will  be  found  very  valuable  to  any  one  interested  ia 
the  history  of  the  ^'Hoosier  State," 

The  Progressive  Glee  and  Chorus  Book,  by  George  B.  Loomis.  New 
York:  Ivison,  Blakemin,  Taylor,  &  Co.  Edward  Cook,  133  State  ^street, 
Chicago,  western  agent. 

The  author  of  the  above  book  has  been  teacher  of  vocal  music  in  the  la- 
dianapolis  schools  for  ten  years  past  and  is  noted,  not  particularly  for  his  sin^ 
ing,  but  for  his  excellent  musical  taste,  and  for  his  knowing  what  to  teach  and 
hcruf  to  teach  children.  Children's  voices  are  often  ruined  by  injudiciou 
teachers  who  mistake  noise  for  music.  Mr.  Loomis's  ^^Progressive  Music  Le&> 
sons,"  consisting  of  four  little  books,  constitute  the  best  common  school  coune 
in  music,  known  to  the  writer. 

This  fifth  book  follows  the  series,  and  presents  the  subject  in  a  progressive 
manner,  and  yet  it  is  independent  and  may  be  used  in  high  school  or  academy. 
The  music  consists  chiefly  of  selections  from  the  best  German,  English,  and 
Italian  authors,  adapted  for  advanced  singing  classes.  The  music  is  not  too 
difficult,  and  is  worth  learning.  Many  of  the  songs  have  been  translated  and 
arranged  especially  for  this  book,  and  their  character  will  heartily  commend 
them  to  those  who  desire  to  go  beyond  what  is  merely  superficial  and  tran- 
sitory. 

Our  World;  or,  First  Lessoas  in  Geography,  by  Mary  L,  Hall.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Heath.    Western  office,  46  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

We  have  examined  the  book  mentioned  above  with  unusual  pleasure,  b»> 
cause  we  found  so  much  to  admire  and  so  little  to  object  to.  In  advanced 
geographies  there  is  usually  but  little  choice,  but  in  primary  geographies  there 
is  a  vast  difference.  In  this  instance,  the  book  is  primary  not  simply  in  x«w, 
but  in  both  its  matter  and  its  method.  The  author,  being  an  experienced 
teacher  and  knowing  that  nothing  else  delights  children  so  much  as  storia^ 
h2&  arranged  in  story-form  those  facts  in  geography  that  children  can  most 
easily  understand  and  learn.  Any  one  engaged  in  teaching  oral  geography 
swill  find  many  valuable  S'.lgge^t'ons  in  thi>i  little  book. 
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The  April  number  of  The  North  American  Review  opens  with  an  article 
entitled  **  Retribution  in  Politics/'  by  ex-Gov.  Hendricks.  It  is  intended  as 
t  n^ply  to  the  charges  which  Senator  Blaine,  in  the  March  issue,  made  against 
the  southern  wing  of  the  Democratic'  party.  The  second  paper  is  on  "  The 
Poblic  Schools  of  England,"  and  is  by  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  "  Tomi 
Brown  at  Rugby."  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  show  the  need  of  estab- 
lishing in  the  United  States  educational  institutions  similar  to  those  in  Eng-: 
hnd.  Next  follows  a  contribution  on  '*  German  Socialism  in  America/'  by 
in  anonymous  writer.  It  embraces  a  large  number  of  slatistics  of  the  origin . 
and  progress  of  socialism  in  this  country  that  have  never  before  been  pub- 
lished. The  fourth  article  is  by  Henry  James,  Jr.,  and  is  entitled  "A  Friend 
of  Lord  Byron."  It  reviews  the  recently  published  memoir  of  the  Reverend 
Francis  Hodgson,  and  notices  the  Byron  scandal.  **The  Census  of  1880/* 
by  George  Walker,  offers  suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  of  taking  the  na* 
tional  census.  The  sixth  article  is  a  plea  for  the  Indians,  by  the  noted  Nez 
Pcrces  chief,  Joseph,  with  an  introduction  by  Bishop  Hare.  W.  W.  Story, 
poet  and  sculptor,  concludes  his  discussion  of  ''The  Pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  Language."  '•  Hartmann's  Religion  of  the  Future,"  is  the  subject  of  a- 
trcatise  by  M.  A.  Hardaker.     Published  at  551  Broadway,  New  York. 

Shakspeare,  with  notes  by  Wm*  J.  Rolfe.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indianapolis,  agent  for  Indiana. 

The  Harpers  have  undertak*fn  an  excellent  work  in  the  preparation  of  an 
edition  of  the  English  classics,  in  convenient  form  and  in  all  respects  adapted 
to  school  use.  Twelve  of  Shakspeart,*s  plays  have  already  been  issued  in  sep- 
irate  volumes,  and  others  will  follow  soon.  Each  of  these  plays  is  preceded 
l>3r  an  introduction  containing  the  ''History  of  the  Play,"  the  "Sources  of 
the  Plot/*  and  **  Critical  comments  on  the  Play,'*  and  is  followed  by  extensive 
Botes  and  explanations  of  words  and  phrases  not  now  in  common  use.  The 
text  is  pure  and  expurgated,  and  in  beautiful  type.  We  know  of  no  other 
edition  of  Shakspeare  that  we  value  so  highly. 

Cell's  Condensed  Cyclopedia,  in  one  volume.    Cline  &  Caraway,  Perrys-- 
ville,  Ind.,  agents  for  Indiana. 

This  volume  consists  of  nearly  one  thousand  double-column  pages,  and  con-  ■ 

tiins  a  vast  deal  of  valuable  information.    It  covers  all  fields  of  knowledge — 

biography,  geography,  science.    Teachers  will  find  much  in  it  to  help  ihem.- 

Next  to  an  unabridged  dictionary,  if  a  more  extensive  cyclopedia  cannot  be^ 

tfiorded,  this  book  is  most  desirable. 

Thought  and  Expression  ;  or,  The  Child's  First  Book  in  Written  Lan- 
guage, by  Samuel  S.  Greene.  Philadelphia:  Cowperthwait  &  Co.  F.  S. 
Belden,  25  Washington  st.,  Chicago,  western  agent. 

This  little  book,  of  only  about  100  pages,  is  by  the  author  of  Greene's  ■ 

Grammar,  but  it  is  independent  of  all  grammars  and  may  precede  any.     The* 

Aiodamental  idea  of  the  book  is  to  teach  the  written  language  from  the  start" 

<f  the  expreinan  §/  thought.    It  is  full  of  new  ideas,  excellent  suggestions, 

•od  practical  methods.    Nothing  in  its  line  so  good  has  com*  to  our  notice*. 

Every  primatj  teacher  should  see  it. 
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A  FoKETic  FURST  Redur,  Printed  in  the  Alfabet  and  Speling  ov  the  Spding 
Reform  Asoshiashun,  bi  T.  R.  Vickroy.  Cincinnati :  Van  Antwerp,  Bngg, 
&Co. 

This  little  book  has  been  prepared  with  care,  and  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  those  interested  in  the  spelling  reform. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


Special  Offer. — Any  one  sending  us  two  names  for  the 
Journal  at  regular  price,  $1.50  each;  or  four  names  at  dub 
rates,  $1.35  each,  between  this  and  May  i,  1879,  will  receive  m 
return  the  School  Journal  Map  of  Indiana.  See  description  of 
this  Map. 

SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT, 

Bj  an  entirely  new  process.    As  simple  as  simple  additloii. 

Used  and  recommended  by  over  two  hundred  High  Schools  and  Q>Uegfli 
in  the  Northwest. 

Send  for  Circular  describing  the  method,  to  H.  H.  HILL, 

ii-iyr  1090  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 


Vacation  Party  to  Europe,  July  and  August,  1879 — ^Third  Year— Send 
postal  card  for  circular  of  Trip  to  Europe^  planned  especiaUy  for  teacheis. 
Unusual  inducements.  Mr.  Burchard's  book,  **  Two  Months  in  Europe,"  wiH 
be  published  soon.  If  yourself  or  friends  think  of  going  abroad,  do  not  fail 
to  send  for  circulars  to  O.  R.  Burchard, 

2-5t  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

-  The  School  Journal  Map  of  Indiana  is  the  last  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  correct  maps  of  the  State  published.  It  is  27x36  inches  in  siz — ^abun- 
dantly large  for  all  ordinary  uses  in  the  school-room  or  elsewhere — shows  the 
counties  in  different  colors,  bounds  all  the  civil  townships,  locates  correctly 
every  railroad  in  the  State,  and  gives  the  names  and  location  of  nearly  every 
post  ofHce.  In  short,  it  is  a  very  complete  map,  gotten  up  in  good  style,  oa 
heavy  map  paper,  and  can  be  sold  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  one  dollar. 
Who  would  be  without  a  map  of  his  State  when  a  good  one  can  be  had  at 
snch  a  rate. 

.  i^^  Agents  wanted  in  every  township.  Address  W.  A.  Bell,  Indiaitapolia^ 
for  circular  and  terms. 
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Western  ITormal  School  of  languages. 

Icfwa  College^  Grinnel^  lowa^-K  Summer  School, — Second  session  will 
^mmence  July  8, 1879,  ^^^  continue  six  weeks.  German,  French,  Latin,  and 
Creek,  on  the  '*  Natural  Method."  Its  aim  will  be  not  only  to  teach  Lan- 
faages,  but  also  to  familiarize  instructors  with  the  Natural  Method  of  teach- 
ing the  ancient  and  modem  languages.  Competent  instructors  of  the  Method 
viU  assist  the  Principal.  Persons  desiring  further  information  about  the  school 
vill  please  address  the  undersigned,  for  circulars  giving  full  particulars,  at 
143  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; — after  April  21,  Mr.  W.  F.  Reed,  Secretary, 
Jowa  CoUcge,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  HENRY  COHN. 


Sxunmer  School  of  Elocution. 

S.  S.  Ham  ILL,  author  of  the  '*  Science  of  Elocution,"  will  open  June  10, 
fS79,  at  710  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Pupils  prepared  l\x  teachers  of 
Slocution  and  Dramatic  Readers.  Send  for  circluars  containing  outline  of  the 
course  of  lessons  and  diagram  of  the  principles  of  expression.  4- it 


Why  Attrnd  the  State  Normal  School. — Because  the  instruction  and 
Mning  are  thorough ^  practical^  and  just  what  you  need  as  a  teacher. 

Because  you  can  tniex/or  one  term^  stay  out  and  teach,  return  and  continue 
your  coarse,  without  loss  of  time. 

Because  every  facility  for  a  partial  or  complete  professional  teacher's  edu- 
fotion  is  at  the  student's  command  here. 

Because  the  expenses  of  attending  are  as  low  as  those  of  any  other  institu- 
tion.   Good  boarding  is  obtained  at  a  cost  of  I1.75  to  I2.50  per  week. 

The  Automatic  Folding  School  Seat,  made  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  is 
the  perfection  of  convenience.  It  folds  up  when  the  student  rises,  and  comes 
into  place  again  when  he  resumes  his  seat.  It  is  strong,  easy,  beautiful,  con- 
venient, durable,  and  cheap.     See  advertisement  on  another  page. 

A  TEACHER,  of  many  year's  successful  experience  in  some  of  the  best 
fraded  schools  of  this  and  adjoining  States,  desires  a  correspondence  with 
any  Board  of  Education  wishing  the  services  of  a  competent  principal.  Best 
«f  references  given.    Address  V.  B.,  at  this  office. 

19^  Any  one  desiring  to  attend  the  Indianapolis  Business  College  can  save 
money  by  writing  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  who  has  a  scholarship  be  will 
•ell  at  a  reduced  rale . 

S.  L.  Morrow  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  have  just  published  the  third 
and  revised  editioii  of  the  New  Illustrated  History  of  Indiana.  They  want 
agents,  and  to  good*  canvassers  will  advance  expenses  and  pay  a  good  com- 
■ussion  on  sales. 
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Zell's  EncvclopeDU. — CotDplele  in  ■  lingle  Tolune,  uid  >t  once  nj^lr- 
ing  the  place  of  a  diclionuj,  cyclopedii,  and  gaielteer. 

"One  «f  the  best  worki  ever  publiifaed.  Should  be  in  tfae  handi  of  ereiy 
le«:her."— H.  B.  Brown,  Prin.  N-  I.  N.  S. 

"Th«  low  price  pntt  it  in  the  reach  of  all.  I  mosi  heartily  commend  ihe 
work  not  only  to  teachers,  ilndend,  and  the  profesBionil  class  gcnerallj,  bol  lo. 
all  who  desire  the  grealeMunountof  infonnalion  in  thebiiefesl  compas."— C>- 
P.  Peale.  Pa».  Chtis.  Church,  Terte  Haute,  Ind. 

"  I  consider  it  a  most  valuable  work.  A  cyclopedia  for  the  people." — S.U~ 
Ettcr,  Sup't  Public  Instraction,  111. 

"A  marvel  of  completeness.  Every  district  school  should  be  supplied  vilh 
so  admirable  a  book  of  reference." — Prof  Metcalf,  Illinoit  Normal. 

**  I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  Among  its  advantages  I  Und  the  followiog: 
I.  [t  contains  much  in  a  small  compass,  z.  The  onicles,  though  briel',  T* 
well  wrilten.  3.  The  full-faced  type  in  which  it  is  printed  makes  it  eaijt* 
find,  wilboul  loss  of  time,  wbal  one  desires.  4.  Its  clear  maps.  5.  Its  cbeip- 
ness."-C,  W.  Hodgin,  State  Normal  School. 

This  work  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  Indiana  on  receipt  of  (5. 

Agents  wanted.  Cline  Sl  Caraway,  Agents  for  Ind., 

3-lf  Perrysville,  lad. 

The  SiruHEK  Normal  at  Perkysville.— a  Normal  Institute,  simdu  » 
that  of  last  year,  will  be  held  at  Penysville,  Ind,,  under  the  managemcDl of 
the  County  Superintendent,  assisted  by  con^ielent  teachers.  The  term  will 
begin  OR  the  19th  of  May,  1879,  and  continue  ten  weeks.  The  Normal  *ilf 
be  supplemented  by  the  County  Institute  at  Eugene,  during  the  first  week  in 
September.     For  particulars,  address  ;  J.  Caupbell,  Co.  Snp't. 

Perrysville,  Ind. 

Tmr  Central  Normal,  at  DaiiTille,  is  swelling  in  numbers  beyonl  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  best  friends  of  the  lusiiiulion.  The  schod 
is  well  equipped,  and  has  in  prospect  evidently  a  glorious  future. 

Wahted. — Teachers  not  engaged  during  Ihe  summer  vacalion  may  Sod 
employment  by  addressing  J.  M.  Olcott,  36  East  Market  si.,  Indianapolis. 

TTTOODLAITDWglJt- 

W    UTESTI        ^^  Jansen,  Moi  luri 
BESTI^l  *Co.,     Chloaep. 
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LESSONS  IN  ORTHOGRAPHY. 


^ 


JOHN    I.    MORRISON. 


[ITHOUT  any  claim  to  originality,  the  following  brief 
method,   which   has  been   successfully  employed  in 
teaching  the  too  often  neglected  branch  of  spelling,  is 
respectfully  submitted  for  trial  to  the  teachers  of  dis- 
trict or  common  schools  throughout  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Lesson  I. 

A  class  is  supposed  to  be  seated  in  front  of  a  blackboard,  and 
the  teacher  calls  upon  John  to  write  on  the  board  the  words, 
staff,  mil],  pass;  and  asks  how  many  letters  in  'staff,'  and  to 
what  classes  do  they  belong?  John  answers,  'staff'  has  five 
letters;  one  vowel,  %*  and  four  consonants.  What  are  the  two 
*Ps*  called?  They  are  called  double  consonants.  How  many 
syllables  in  'staff'?  Only  one.  What  is  a  word  of  one  syllable 
called?  A  word  of  one  syllable  is  called  a  monosyllable.  Sim- 
ilar questions  are  supposed  to  be  asked  concerning  'mill,'  and 
'pass.'  The  teacher  now  recapitulates  John's  answers,  and  calls 
&e  particular  attention  of  the  class  to  what  has  been  written  on 
the  board.  *  Staff '  is  a  word  of  one  syllable,  called  a  monosyl- 
lable, is  composed  of  five  letters;  the  single  vowel  'a'  and  four 
consonants;  it  ends  in  'f  and  doubles  'f  after  the  single  vowel 
'a.'   Nowy  John,  tell  the  class  what  you  have  discovered.   "  I  see 
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that  words  of  one  syllable,  called  monosyllables,  which  end  in 
%'  1,*  or  *s*,  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  double  the  final  con- 
sonant." Let  the  class  see  if  you  can  write  the  following  words 
correctly  and  in  accordance  with  the  rule :  chaff,  muff,  sell,  mill, 
miss^  kiss.  In  the  same  way  you  can  spell  a  great  many  words 
of  one  syllable,  that  end  in  *f,'  4,'  or  *s.'  "But,"  says  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class,  "I  find  a  rule  similar  to  John's  in  my  gram- 
mar." "True  enough,"  replies  the  teacher,  "and  for  John's 
encouragement,  let  us  all  agree  that  he  deserves  credit  for  bis 
ingenious  discovery."  The  teacher  then  requires  the  following 
words  to  be  written  on  the  board,  to-wit:  if,  of,  as,  has,  was, 
gas,  is,  his,  this,  us,  thus,  pus,  yes, — thirteen  in  number, — calls 
the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  fact  that  they  are  ^11  words  of 
one  syllable,  ending  in  a  single  consonant,  'f*  or  *s,'  preceded 
by  a  single  vowel,  and  do  not  double  the  final  consonant;  and 
may,  therefore,  be  copied  by  the  class  and  remembeted  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rulg.  Thirteen  exceptions  only,  to  John's 
rule.     Well  done  for  the  young  discoverer ! 

Lesson  II. 

The  spelling  class  is  seated  before  the  board,  and  James  is 
told  to  write  the  following  words,  to-wit:  sun,  star,  wit,  brag, 
am,  lip,  commit,  deter,  ship,  saw,  pray.  The  teacher  inquires 
if  any  of  the  words  in  this  list  end  in  *f,'  *1,*  or  *s,*  and  James 
answers,  they  do  not.  "Do  any  end  in  a  double  consonant?" 
"No,"  "What  precedes  the  final  consonant?"  "A  single 
vowel."  "Now,  James,  you  may  tell  the  class  what  you  have 
discovered."  James  responds,  quickly,  "I  find  that  words 
which  end  in  any  other  consonant  than  *f,'  *1,'  or  %'  preceded 
by  a  single  vowel,  do  not  double  the  final  consonant."  "But," 
says  Robert,  "I  have  seen  a  rule  like  that  in  my  book."  "Very 
well,"  the  teacher  remarks,  "we  all  see  that  James,  also,  has 
made  the  same  discovery  that  the  author  of  the  grammar  made 
when  he  wrote  the  rule  which  has  just  been  repeated;  and  if  no 
objection  be  offered,  let  his  name  be  placed  on  the  list  of  dis- 
coverers." Before  the  recitation  closes  the  teacher  adds,  **it 
may  be  well  to  inquire  if  there  are  any  exceptions  to  this  simple 
rule,"  and  the  following  words  were  cited  and  written  on  the 
board,  namely:  add,  ebb,  odd,  inn,  butt,  burr,  buzz,  purr. 
Only  eight  exceptions,  which  can  be  easily  remembered.  A  few 
others  may  be  found,  but  they  are  not  often  used. 


^t0^ 
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Lesson  III. 

The  same  class  being  seated,  the  teacher  writes  on  the  board 
the  words,  blot,  blotting,  allot,  allotting,  anj^  requests  the  class 
to  notice,  particularly,  before  the  termination  'ing*  was  added, 
that  both  words  ended  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  sin- 
gle vowel,  but  afterwards  they  are  spelled  with  the  consonant 
doubled.  To  justify  what  has  been  done  in  this  case,  there  are 
four  conditions  that  must  be  regarded,  which  are  spread  on  the 
board: 

1.  "The  word  must  be  a  monosyllable,  or  a  word  accented 
on  the  last  syllable." 

2.  "The  word  must  end  in  a  single  consonant." 

3.  "The  consonant  must  be  preceded  by  a  single  vowel." 

4.  "The  termination  affixed  must  begin  with  a  vowel." 

A  number  of  words,  some  involving  these  conditions,  others 
not,  may  be  given  to  the  class  to  test  the  accuracy  of  their 
knowledge;  and  spelled  in  concert  or  written  on  the  board,  that 
any  mistakes  may  be  readily  detected  and  corrected. 

List — Sinning,  beginning,  dropped,  shutting,  conferring,  en- 
rolling, referring,  differing,  depending,  boiling,  recoiling,  refer- 
ence, traveler,  vexing. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  first  seven  words  are  spelled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  conditions.  All  are  either  monosylla- 
bles or  dissyllables,  ending  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a 
angle  vowel,  and  double  that  consonant  on  receiving  a  termina- 
tion beginning  with  a  vowel.  The  other  seven  require  more 
particular  notice :  'differ,'  on  receiving  the  termination,  'ing,' 
does  not  double  the  final  consonant,  because  the  accent  falls  on 
the  first,  not  on  the  second  syllable;  'depend'  does  not  end  in 
a  single  consonant,  therefore  the  final  consonant  is  not  doubled 
when  the  termination  is  added;  'boiP  and  'recoil'  do  not  double 
the  final  consonant,  because  they  are  not  preceded  by  a  single 
vowel,  but  by  a  double  vowel  or  diphthong;  'refer,'  though  a 
dissyllable  with  the  accent  on  the  second,  does  not  double  the 
final  consonant,  because  when  the  termination  'ence'  is  added, 
the  accent  is  removed  to  the  first  syllable;  'traveler,'  because 
the  accent  falls  not  on  the  second  but  on  the  first  syllable,  is 
spelled  with  the  consonant  single,  and  this  mode  of  spelling  is 
sanctioned  by  Webster.     'Vex,'  makes  'vexing,'  because  the 
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final  consonant  is  equivalent  to  a  double,  not  a  single  one, » 
required  by  one  of  the  conditions.  It  only  remains  to  ascertiiB 
how  far  the  class  understands  the  lesson.  The  teacher  requesti 
3S  many  as  think  ttjey  do  to  raise  their  hands.  Several  hands 
are  up.  Mary  is  called  to  the  board,  and  says  she  remembers 
all  about  the  four  conditions,  thinks  she  can  write  them  out  in 
substance.     Here  they  are : 

"  Monosyllables  and  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  end- 
ing in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  double 
that  consonant  on  receiving  an  additional  syllable  beginning 
with  a  vowel." 

Mary  has  scarcely  finished,  when  George,  who  is  watching 
her  performance  with  intense  interest,  cries  out,  "  I  think  those 
very  words  may  be  found  in  my  grammar."  "Very  probable," 
says  the  teacher,  and  turning  to  George  says,  "  if  there  is  no 
objection,  Mary's  name  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  discoverer^ 
so  that  it  may  be  said  no  longer,  girls  cannot  make  discoveries 
as  well  as  boys."     All  consent  and  the  class  is  excused. 

Lesson  IV. 
The  teacher  tells  the  class,  the  lesson  for  to-day  is  short  and 
easy,  and  places  the  words  "full"  and  "skill"  on  the  board, 
then  calls  up  Robert  to  add  'ly'  to  one  and  'less*  to  the  other, 
and  write  both  words  in  full,  so  that  the  class  may  see  how  he 
sjiclls  them.  He  writes,  'fuUly,'  'skilUess.'  "Not  right,"  is 
sounded  from  all  quarters.  "Too  many  'I's.'"  "Well,  Rob- 
ert," says  the  teacher,  "what  is  the  matter?"  He  repUes,  "I 
see  it.  Words  ending  in  11,'  to  avoid  trebling  a  letter,  reject 
one  1,'  on  receiving  a  termination  beginning  with  'L'  Again: 
■■place  the  words  'odd'  and  'careless'  on  the  board,  add  the 
termination  'ly'  to  each,  and  let  all  see  how  you  spell  them." 
Rewrites  'oddly,*  'carelessly.'  "Right  this  time.  What  do 
you  discover  now?"  "I  discover  that  words  ending  in  any 
other  double  letter,  retain  the  letter  double  before  these  termi- 
nations." "Very  well,  Robert,  you  have  vindicated  your  title 
to  be  called  a  discoverer,  and,  if  there  is  no  objection,  your 
name  will  be  added  to  the  honorable  list."  Before  the  class  is 
excused,  the  teacher  announces  that  the  next  exercise  will  be  a 
thorough  review  of  the  preceding  lessons,  when  every  one  will 
be  prepsied  to  place  on  the  board,  without  aid  from  bo(A  or 
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teacher,  a  full  and  complete  outline  of  the  principles  involved, 
from  which  all  the  rules  and  exceptions  mentioned  may  be 
•clearly  deduced  and  fully  illustrated. 

Four  additional  lessons  are  required  to  complete  this  subject, 
but  these  must  be  reserved  for  another  article. 

The  inductive  or  topical  method  of  instruction  here  merely 
outlined,  is  not  intended  as  a  model  from  which  no  departure  is 
to  be  made.  The  intelligent  teacher  who  may  deem  it  worthy 
of  a  trial  in  the  schocfl  room,  will  so  modify  and  improve  it  as 
to  adapjt  it  to  the  different  branches  of  study  and  the  varied 
ages  and  capacities  of  the  pupils. 


HOW  vs,  WHY. 


L.  W.   Hart,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  problem  is  to  make  the  most  of  the  school  years,  as  far 
as  the  school  authorities  and  school  teachers  are  concerned; 
whereas,  the  pupil  may  usually  be  depended  on  not  to  make  the 
most  of  his  time  and  talents^  in  spite  of  all  means. 

How  is  the  practical  enemy  of  why. 

How  is  the  mere  routine  of  operations,  the  dull  route  by 
nrhich  to  reach  a  result — the  mechanical  grinding  of  the  mill. 
How  is  the  formula  of  the  pupil,  the  steps  he  is  to  take  from 
iirst  to  last,  the  servile  process  of  obedience  to  rules. 

How^  is  the  Mr.  Gradgrind,  who  cares  little  or  nothing  for 
any  other  effect  than  might  be  achieved  by  Babbage's  Calcu- 
lating Machine,  or  DalzelPs  Automaton  Chess-player. 

As,  on  board  a  steamer,  the  ordinary  engineer  or  even  fire- 
man knows  only  how  to  manipulate  the  handles,  cranks,  or  lev- 
ers ;  to  puU  out  or  push  in ;  to  lift  up  or  pull  down ;  to  turn  over  or 
half-way;  so,  in  the  school  room,  the  commands  oihow  include 
only  how  to  learn,  how  to  recite,  and  how  to  behave ;  slavishly 
obeying  the  rules  of  grammar  or  of  mathematics,  demanding  a 
parrot-like  use  of  stereotyped  modes  at  whatever  damage  to  the 
better  habits  of  the  mind — and  a  damage  often  irreparable  as 
veil  as  unsuspected. 
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Why^  is  the  philosopher  that  gives  both  rules  and  the  reasons 
for  them.  Why,  is  the  teacher  that  satisfies  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers, the  understanding,  the  judgment,  the  conscience,  as  well 
as  the  receptive  memory.  Why,  is  the  creative  and  constructive 
worker  who  knows  the  movements  of  the  whole  engine,  aDd 
also  the  structure;  who  could  originate  rules  out  of  truth  were 
they  forgotten  or  lost;  who  can  make  the  watch  and  the  tools 
that  make  it;  who,  by  analysis  and  synthesis,  plans  a  poem  like 
"Paradise  Lost,"  a  tragedy  like  Shakspeate's  **Hamlet,"  a  cathe- 
dral like  St.  Peters,  and  perfects  it. 

How  and  why  ought  to  be  the  best  of  friends,  co-operating  as 
far  as  possible,  co-ordinating  the  labors  of  pupils  wisely.  Then 
will  the  pupil  not  merely  remember  but  understand,  and  there- 
fore remember  all  the  easier  and  all  the  better. 

HoWy  is  the  commanding  officer  who  does  most  of  the  school 
duty — two-thirds  or  three-quarters,  or  even  a  larger  part, — but 
he  is  in  genera!  sufficiently  intelligent,  if  a  well-educated  teach- 
er, to  give  as  large  a  share  of  duty  as  may  be  to  why,  as  the 
more  valuable  and  scientific  teacher. 

On  the  contrary,  the  less  intelligence  there  is  in  teacher,  or 
trustee,  or  parent,  or  board,  the  more  imperative  and  arbitrary 
are  the  orders,  as  from  the  Roman  Centurian  to  his  servant, 
"Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it." 

May  God  and  His  true  servants  all  speed  the  day,  by  all 
proper  means,  when  the  whys  and  wherefores  shall  be  incorpo- 
rated in  wholesome  proportion  in  the  education  of  the  young,  the 
relations  of  cause  and  efiect  shall  be  indissolubly  associated  in 
the  mind  of  the  student,  and  so  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  all 
our  citizens  shall  rest  on  the  immovable  reasons  of  the  soundest 
philosophy,  the  artisan  be  an  artist,  and  the  farmer  a  chemist, — 
American  Journal  oj  Education, 


DEBT. 


THE  nearest  synonym  for  debt  is  death.  Debt  has  some 
streaks  of  light  around  its  dark  mantle.  So  has  death. 
Debt  represents  the  fact  of  character.  It  may  be  a  past  fact; 
nevertheless,  at  the  time  when  it  was  incurred  its  victim  had 
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character.  Thus  debt  stands  for  something.  It  is  the  lowest 
possible  condition  to  be  too  poor  to  get  in  debt.  The  next 
lowest  is  to  get  in  debt.  The  highest  is  to  be  able  to  get  in 
debt  and  not  do  it.  It  is  lika  the  ability  to  sin,  which  argues 
great  confidence  on  the  part  of  Creator,  and  which,  unactual- 
ized,  argues  great  exaltation  on  the  part  of  the  creature.  The 
happiest  condition  is,  having  been  in  debt  to  get  out  again— so 
you  can  feel  that  no  man  has  any  claim  against  you;  that  no 
man  can  justly  say,  "I  own  a  part  of  his  life."  Many  a  poor 
soul,  in  these  days  of  hard  settlements,  look  upon  heaven  as  en- 
dowed with  new  attractions  in  that  there  will  be  no  debt  there. 

The  hardest  strain  on  character  is  to  be  so  incased  in  debt 
that  whichever  way  one  turns  he  strikes  against  some  impass- 
able wall.  To  beat  about  in  such  a  cage,  and  be  forever  strug- 
gling to  do  justice,  and  honor  God,  and  preserve  integrity,  is 
the  highest  test  of  character.  Brother,  if  you  are  overboard  in 
mid-ocean,  it  will  try  your  quality  to  swim  your  best — but  God 
is  developing  you.  Swim  as  long  as  you  can,  and  God  may 
either  send  a  ship  or  a  whale  to  take  you  up.  If  any  land  ap- 
pears along  the  horizon  anywhere,  swim  toward  that.  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  reach  it.  It  is  necessary 
that  you  should  swim  your  best.  That  will  save  character.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  you  to  die,  leaving  a  good  estate.  But  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  preserve  perfect  integrity.  Poverty 
is  not  the  worst  thing  in  the  world ;  sin  is  the  worst  thing  in  the 
universe.  Make  a  dead  fight  to  pay  your  debts,  and  keep  your 
integrity.  Don't  lie  down.  If  you  are  knocked  down,  that  is 
not  your  fault.  Don't  dodge.  If  you  are  hit,  accept  it  as  a 
part  of  providence. 

No  roan  comes  to  his  best  development  of  manliness  till  he 
has  looked  the  wolf  out  of  countenance.  It  is  a  heavy  strain  on 
your  nerve,  but  it  is  one  of  God's  processes. 

Poverty  and  debt  are  the  professors  in  God's  University,  to 
whom  is  comri'iitted  the  perfecting  of  the  Senior  Class.  The 
lessons  are  long  and  hard,  but  that  is  the  way  ability  is  ma- 
tured. 

To  live  on  short  rations  and  habitually  deny  one's  wife  and 
children  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life  because  one's  earnings 
justly  belong  to  somebody  who  has  had  the  confidence  to  lend  a 
helping  hand;  to  poise  every  investment  over  the  point  of  obli- 
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gation  to  a  creditor;  to  carefully  study  one's  endurance  as  so 
much  due  to  another,  and  use  it  as  a  trust  fund  in  such  a  way 
as  to  get  the  most  out  of  it  for  another;  to  make  a  sixpence  do 
the  work  of  a  shilling;  to  explore  every  penny  for  its  last  and 
utmost^capacity;  to  study  how  to  do  without  things;  to  learn 
how|[not  to  want  things — all  these  are  the  lessons  in  the  higher 
classes  of  God's  University.  Brother,  stand  firm.  The  outer 
man  may  shiver  and  tremble  under  these  loads,  but  the  inner 
man — the  real  man — can  grow  strong  and  acquire  a  beauty  that 
will  break  out  of  the  hard  bud  in  the  genial  light  of  the  world 
to  come.  Jt  Stand  up  to  tliis  training,  and  when  you  have  grad- 
uated, whatever  men  may  read  on  this  side  of  your  tomb,  on 
the  other  side  of  it  saints  and  angels  will  read,  "  Graduated 
with  honor." — The  Bazar, 


TO  A  YOUNG   LADY  WHO  GIGGLED. 


We  are  very  glad  to  publish  the  following  letter  from  a  school 
commissioner  to  an  applicant  for  a  certificate : 

South  Onondaga,  March  3,  1879. 

Miss :    Yesterday  you  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the  church, 

facing  nearly  the  whole  congregation.  During  the  service,  and 
especially  during  the  solemn  administration  of  the  order  of  bap- 
tism, I  saw  you  repeatedly  whisper;  change  position  in  a  mirth- 
ful or  mirth-calculating  way,  smile  or  laugh;  and  thus  you 
strongly  offended  my  sense  of  propriety  and  the  devotional  feel- 
ings of  many  worshippers  in  your  presence.  You  have  en- 
gaged your  first  school,  and  I  have  encouraged  you  to  believe 
that  you  would  probably  receive  a  certificate  from  me;  but  jus- 
tice to  the  rights  of  any  lawful  assemblage,  and  especially  the 
decorum  expected  in  a  teacher  of  youth  in  the  presence  of  a 
congregation  intensely  engaged  in  the  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  compels  me  to  say  to  you,  in  the  friendliest  but  finhest 
language,  that  however  well  you  might  pass  an  examination  in 
the  studies  required,  I  shall  not  give  you  a  certificate  of  moral 
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character  unless  you  sign  an  apology  and  promise  of  reforma- 
tion, to  be  read  publicly,  if  the  pastor  thinks  best,  before  the 
offended  congregation.  Your  friend, 

W.  W.  Newman, 
School  Com.,  2d  District.  Onondaga  Co. 

Commissioner  Newman's  example  should  be  followed.  There 
are  counties  in  this  state  where  a  Teachers'  Institute,  for  in- 
stance, is  always  a  decorous  and  earnest  assembly  of  teachers. 
There  are  counties  where  teachers  saunter  in  and  saunter  out, 
at  all  hours,  and  withbut  regard  to  who  is  speaking;  where  they 
sit  giggling,  whispering,  and  flirting;  and  where  the  session  is 
consequently  profitless  to  them,  as  it  is  irritating  and  wearying 
to  the  conductors.  The  difference  is  less  in  the  teachers  than 
in  the  commissioners.  There  will  be  no  disorder  at  institutes 
in  counties  where  the  commissioner  says  firmly  to  all  applicants 
for  certificates,  ''I  shall  examine  you  in  arithmetic,  and  gram- 
mar, and  geography,  but  I  shall  bear  in  mind  that  a  knowledge 
of  these  subjects  does  not  make  a  teacher.  I  shall .  try  to  put 
into  my  schools  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  earnest, 
progressive,  and  decorous,  presenting  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
an  example  which  their  pupils  may  safely  follow. " — ScJ^l  BuTn, 


WHAT  KNOWLEDGE  IS  OF  MOST  WORTH?* 

A  — 

^    H..  B.  Brown,  Pres.  Nor.  Ind.  Nor.  School. 


renter  into  a  minute  discussion  of  what  education  is,  would 
here  be  useless.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  it  is  that 
which  best  serves  to  develop  symmetrically  all  of  the  powers, 
faculties,  and  particles  of  our  being.  It  is  that  which  leads  the 
mind  into  new  life;  which  day  by  day  causes  it  to  see  more  of 
the  bfeauties  around  it;  that  which  fills  it  with  new  hopes  and 
aspirations;  that  which  cultivates  not  the  mental  and  moral  be- 
ing only,  but  the  physical  as  well. 

A  young  man  may  be  able  to  read  Homer,  Tacitus,  Virgil, 
and  the  entire  list  of  classical  authors;  he  may  be  familiar  with 

*Read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Fort  Wayne,  Jan.  3,  1879. 
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the  laws  which  govern  the  universe;  he  may  be  able  to  call  the 
stars  by  name,  and  give  reasons  for  their  brilliancy ;  he  may  be 
able  to  analyze  substances,  and  tell  the  combinations  necessary 
to  produce  different  compounds;  he  may  master  the  compli- 
cated computations  of  calculus;  he  may  be  what  is  popularly 
termed  an  educated  man,  and  yet  wholly  fail  to  accomplish  any 
good  in  life.  In  his  chase  after  the  phantom  of  educadon  he 
loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  substance  only  is  desirable. 

Dr.  Howe  says,  ''education  should  have  for  its  aim  the  great- 
est possible  perfection  of  the  whole  nature  of  man,  his  moral,, 
intellectual,  and  physical  nature."  He  says,  "My  beau-ideal 
of  human  nature  would  be  a  being  whose  intellectual  faculties 
were  active  and  enlightened;  whose  moral  sentimeilts  were  dig- 
nified and  firm;  whose  physical  formation  was  healthy  and 
beautiful." 

Could  there  be  a  more  sublime  description  ?  But  a  person 
may  possess  all  of  these  and  yet  fail  in  life.  True  education 
consists  in  such  a  development  of  the  person  as  will  insure  suc- 
cess and  prosperity ;  and  the  educator  fails  to  his  whole  duty 
when  he  fails  so  to  direct  all  of  these  faculties. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  kind  of  education  will  bring 
about  this  symmetrical  development?  In  what  should  our  young 
people  be  instructed  in  order  to  secure  that  which  will  be  of 
most  practical  use  in  life  ? 

First,  I  would  say  that  they  should  have  the  mathematics  to 
train  them  in  reasoning;  of  these  I  would  prefer  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  surveying.  If 
they  have  the  time,  let  them  take  up  the  calculus  and  the  other 
higher  and  more  difficult  mathematics.  In  the  sciences,  not 
one  should  be  neglected;  all  of  these  are  of  importance  and 
value.  In  the  languages,  the  Latin  and  Greek  more  especially. 
To  give  so  much  attention  to  so  many  different  languages  is  un- 
necessary, as  it  is  evident  to  all  that  our  own  language  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  universal  language.  To  understand  it  thoroughly 
is  better  than  to  understand  all  partially.  And  now  I  come  to 
the  most  important  of  all  branches,  literature.  Most  important 
because  by  means  of  this  the  pupils  become  familiar  with  the 
richest  and  purest  thoughts  of  the  past  and  present,  and  also 
acquire  that  culture  which  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way. 
Since  the  time  for  culture  in  this  direction  is  so  limited,  it  is 
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necessary  to  select  the  very  cream  of  our  literature.  In  fiction, 
a  few — ^a  very  few — of  our  best  authors,  such  as  Scott,  Thack- 
eray, Dickens,  and  Hawthorne.  In  poetry,  perhaps  Dante  (as 
translated  by  Longfellow),  Chaucer,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Ten- 
nyson,  and  Lowell.  Among  other  writings  may  be  mentioned 
the  essays  of  Bacon,  Lamb,  Macaulay,  Emerson,  and  Lowell ;' 
Spenser's  Philosophy,  Draper's  Intellectual  Development,  and 
others  of  a  similar  quality. 

And  now  another  work,  which  should  be  studied  for  its  mar- 
vellous literary  character,  even  though  the  heart  may  not 
prompt  the  study  of  it  for  its  truth  and  purity — this  the  book  of 
books,  the  Bible. 

It  is  well  enough  to  read  ancient  and  modern  history.  In* 
fact,  a  certain  amount  is  necessary;  but  these  are  too  often  read 
and  forgotten.  What  we  want  is  not  more  reading,  but  that  of 
a  different  and  better  class,  especially  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  and  prominent  in  this  the  science  of  civil  government. 

How  few  understand  the  elements  of  our  own  government; 
the  election  of  president,  senators,  and  representatives;  the 
appointment  of  cabinet  officers  and  their  duties;  let  alone  the 
more  complicated  machinery  of  the  different  departments;  sal* 
aries  of  officers,  length  of  terms,  cost  of  carrying  on  the  gov- 
ernment as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries.  Few  under- 
stand the  workings  of  our  state  government ;  and  fewer  still  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  school  laws  of  our  own  state. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  our  young  men  and  young 
women,  coming  out  of  school,  are  better  versed  in  the  history 
of  the  ancients  than  in  the  history  of  the  present,  that  which 
pertains  to  our  own  time.  They  go  into  society.  The  young 
man  who  has  remained  at  home  is  better  able  to  converse  on 
living  topics  than  the  college  graduate.  He  has  read  the  daily 
papers;  he  has  acquainted  himself  with  the  current  news  of  the 
day.  In  one  sense,  he  is  better  prepared  for  the  real,  active 
duties  of  life.  I  would  then  recommend  the  reading  of  the 
daily  newspapers.  It  is  said  that  these  contain  so  much  of  that 
which  is  sensational,  so  much  of  criminal  news,  so  much  of  that 
which  is  low,  obscene,  and  vulgar,  that  they  should  not  be 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  young.  True,  there  is  much  in 
this;  yet,  with  careful  direction  and  selection,  I  believe  the[ob- 
jectionable  part  may  be  avoided.     In  my  own  school  I  have 
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noticed  this,  and  have  felt  the  result  so  mucli  that  during  the 
past  three  months  we  have  been  experimenting.  Each  week  I 
have  placed  in  our  reading  rooms  fifty  copies  of  the  Chiogo 
Evening  Jirumal;  also  various  other  papers  and  magazines.  I 
made  a  specialty  of  the  Journal,  not  because  it  is  superior  to  lU 
other  papers,  but  because  it  is  quite  free  from  objectionable 
matter,  and  I  desired  to  see  the  effect  of  daily  reading.  At  first, 
a  few  only  felt  that  they  had  time  or  inclination  to  read  a  paper; 
but,  by  giving  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  each  morning  at  our 
chapel  exercises  to  the  discussion  of  the  most  important  topics, 
more  became  interested,  and,  within  three  weeks'  time,  from 
morning  until  night  the  reading  room  was  crowded,  and  espe- 
cially about  the  time  for  the  papers  to  be  distributed. 

I  noticed  the  change  in  their  conversation  at  the  dinner  table, 
at  the  evening  gatherings,  and  on  all  occasions  when  there  was 
any  collection  of  our  young  people.  Instead  of  the  ordinary 
discussion  of  the  scenes  in  the  school  room,  they  were  conTcre- 
ing  about  the  general  topics  of  the  day;  and  now  there  are 
few  in  school  who  are  not  taking  some  paper  or  magizine. 
This  has  its  effect  in  another  way,  also.  We  find  that  this  di- 
version prepares  them  better  for  their  work.  The  result  is  close 
appHcation  to  study,  and  better  lessons.  We  find  also  that  our 
library  is  used  more,  and  the  effect  on  essays,  orations,  and  de- 
bating exercises  is  remarkable.  Instead  of  discussing  whether 
"there  is  more  pleasure  in  pursuit  than  in  possession;"  whether 
a  man  will  do  more  for  the  love  of  money  than  for  the  love  of 
woman,"  they  take  up  living,  practical  topics. 

Let  the  student  have  a  /ove  for  reading,  and  it  is  no  difiBcoU 
task  to  direct  the  course,  I  would  have  them  read,  first  of  all, 
their  own  county  paper,  and  their  own  state  school  joumaL 
Then  such  other  papers  as  might  be  convenient,  the  New  Ye^ 
Z'iiiine,  the  Independent,  etc. 

Let  extracts  from  these  be  read  in  the  school,  and  explained 
by  the  teacher  when  explanation  is  necessary.  This  will  cause 
ttacher  and  pupil  to  be  informed  on  current  topics,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  more  genera!  diffusion  of  real,  practical  knowledge 
Parents  will  become  interested  and  more  papers  will  be  Jaken. 
V  One  obstacle  in  the  way  of  general  reading  is  the  light  in 
wliich  students  are  taught  to  regard  reading.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  considered  a  necessary  accomplishment. 
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In  many  of  our  schools  it  is  supposed  that  a  display  of  ora- 
torical powers  is  the  one  thing  needful.  I  find  in  my  own 
school  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convince  my  teacher  of 
elocution  that  there  is  more  in  teaching  reading  than  elocution. 
Let  the  child  be  taught  to  read.  By  this  I  mean  that  it  shall  be 
able  to  see  the  thought.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  primary 
thing.  If,  then,  one  is  able  to  become  an  elocutionist,  I  have  no 
objection.  But,  first  of  all,  teach  the  pupils  to  read  so  that  they 
may  take  the  paper  and  read  understandingly.  Of  the  two, 
elocution  or  reading,  I  would  rather  the  child  would  be  able  to 
see  the  thought  without  being  able  to  pronounce  one  word  cor- 
rectly, than  to  be  able  to  pronounce  every  word  correctly  and 
not  see  the  thought 

In  our  anxiety  for  literature  and  knowledge  derived  from 
books,  we  forget  the  principle  that  true  education  consists  in  the 
symmetrical  development  of  the  entire  being.  If  we  had  intel- 
lect alone,  or  a  physical  being  alone,  or  a  moral  being  alone, 
then  one  kind  of  training,  intellectual,  or  physical,  or  moral, 
would  be  sufficient  But  since  we  are  a  compound,  then  one 
.  part  of  our  nature  should  not  be  developed  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  To  be  a  strong  man  one  must  have  a  strong  body, 
a  strong  intellect,  and  strong  morals.  It  is  true*  that  the  moral 
training  of  children  should  begin  at  a  much  earlier  age  than 
when  they  attend  school.  The  parents  cannot  throw  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  moral  training  upon  the  teachers.  They  should 
direct  by  their  own  example;  but  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of 
cares  and  anxieties  about  worldly  gain,  this  is  too  often  neg- 
lected. While  the  teacher  may  think  that  this  is  not  a  part  of 
his  legitimate  work,  yet  when  he  enters  the  school  room,  he 
mast  be  willing  to  do  all;  he  must  ascertain  the  condition  of 
his  school  and  work  accordingly.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
just  now.  Religion  is  passing  through  one  of  its  several  tests. 
It  is  a  time  when  there  are  great  developments  making  in  sci- 
ence. The  less  one  knows  about  science  the  more  will  he  ob- 
ject to  the  principles  of  Christianity.  He  does*  not  realize  that 
true  science  corroborates  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Humphreys  says,  "A  more  Utopian  dream  never  visited 
the  brain  of  man  than  that  which  promises  to  usher  in  a  new 
golden  age  by  the  diffusion  and  thoroughness  of  what  is  com- 
monly understood  as  popular  education.     With  all  its  friends^ 
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and  school  houses,  and  able  teachers^  and  grammars,  and  mapsi 
and  blackboards,  such  an  education  is  essentially  defective. 
Without  moral  principle  at  the  bottom  to  guide  and  control  its 
energies,  education  is  a  sharp  sword  in  the  hands  of  a  reckless 
fencer."  *'I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  we  could  have 
but  one,  moral  and  religious  culture  is  of  more  importance  than 
a  knowledge  of  letters.  .  Happily  the  two  are  so  far  from  beJDg 
hostile  powers  in  the  common  domion  that  they  are  natural 
allies  moving  on  harmoniously  in  the  same  right  line,  and  mutu- 
ally strengthening  each  other.  The  more  virtue  you  can  diffuse 
into  the  hearts  of  the  children,  the  better  will  they  improve 
their  time,  and  the  more  rapid  will  be  their  advancement."  The 
teacher  who  gives,  and  not  only  gives,  but  believes  in  moral 
training,  will,  as  a  rule,  give  the  best  instruction.  I  do  not 
mean  that  sickly  sentimentalism  sometimes  mistaken  for  mor- 
ality, but  the  real,  pure  devotion  to  truth  for  the  love  of  it 

This  training  should  not  be  sectarian.  That  which  pertains 
to  our  happiness  here  or  in  the  future  world  is  not  sectarian. 
The  plan  of  salvation,  the  duty  we  owe  to  God  and  our  fellow 
men,  all  stand  plainly  outside  of  doctrinal  or  sectarian  discus- 
sions. True,  pure  and  universal  religion  is  the  saiqe  in  every 
school  and  in  every  land.  The  physical  training  should  receive 
the  greatest  possible  attention.  We  may  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  books  and  yet  prove  a  mere  cipher  in  life.  This 
is  usually  the  result  of  neglect.  We  fail  to  take  proper  exercise. 
We  study  late  and  early,  many  times  with  dim  light.  We  are 
broken  of  rest,  become  nervous,  and  leave  school  a  wreck. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  result  of  pure  laziness.  I  have  the 
first  person  yet  to  see  who  ever  ruined  his  health  by  study;  but 
liave  seen  many  injured  because  they  were  too  lazy  to  take  the 
proper  exercise.  Now  when  these  faculties  are  all  properly  cul- 
tivated, not  merely  as  abstract  knowledge,  then  will  we  have 
strong  men  and  strong  women. 

True  education  enables  one  to  rely  upon  himself,  and  not 
upon  the  charity  of  others.  Many  of  us  have  learned  what  this 
means,  for  no  one  realizes  the  necessity  of  self-dependence  more 
than  the  teacher.  He  goes  into  his  school,  in  country  or  town; 
he  devotes  himself  fully  to  the  interests  of  his  school ;  he  works 
early  and  late;  he  visits  this  one  and  that;  his  pupils  are  ad- 
-vancing,  and  everything  seems  prosperous.     Then,  perhaps, 
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some  envious  one  may  say,  "He  is  accomplishing  but  little 
good.  I  wish  the  school  would  close."  This  is  the  charity  of 
the  world,  and  at  this  point  in  the  work  is  where  so  many  fail, 
simply  because  they  are  not  educated.  They  have  expected 
too  much  sympathy  and  charity,  too  much  assistance.  They 
have  anticipated  too  much  praise.  They  should  be  taught  to 
know  that  just  here  firmness  and  persistent  effort  are  necessary. 
These  will  cause  them  to  overcome  the  difficulties  at  last.  So 
it  is  in  all  kinds  of  business. 

Independence  must  be  learned,  must  be  possessed.  I  do  not 
mean  the  haughty  and  arrogant  bearing  that  so  frequently  ex- 
hibits itself,  but  that  genteel,  unflinching,  persevering  independ- 
ence so  necessary  to  success. 

The  head  must  not  be  educated  alone,  but  the  heart  as  well. 
One  must  be  prepared  to  enter  with  the  whole  soul  into  his 
work.  He  must  have  such  education  as  he  can  use,  as  he  uses 
pen  or  his  pencil. 

Not  every  person  will  make  a  good  teacher,  and  the  sooner 
this  fact  is  recognized  and  accepted  the  better  for  our  schools. 
The  reason  is  that  all  do  not  possess  the  requisite  good  sense  in 
this  direction.  They  may  have  good  business  qualifications,  but 
they  have  not  the  power  to  attract  and  control.  It  takes  all  of 
these  to  make  the  scholarly  teacher,  and  notwithstanding  we 
have  our  libraries  of  works  on  school  management,  school  gov- 
ernment, methods  of  teaching,  and  so  on,  I  sometimes  think 
we  too  often  forget  (if  we  ever  knew)  the  real  object  of  teach- 
ing. Do  we  not  teach  too  much?  I  do  not  mean  that  our 
courses  of  study  are  too  extensive;  but  do  we  not  teach  too 
much  of  any  one  subject?  We  give  the  mass  without  the 
thought,  the  essence.  We  solve  problem  after  problem,  we 
commit  definition  after  definition,  we  parse  word  after  word, 
we  translate  sentence  after  sentence,  and  do  not  realize  that 
there  is  any  relation  the  one  with  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  if 
we  would  learn  principles  systematically  rather  than  so  much, 
we  would  have  more  knowledge  at  our  command.  If  we  could 
see  the  thought  as  developed  in  any  subject,  just  as  we  should 
and  must  see  the  thought  in  reading;  and  not  only  see  the 
thought  in  one  subject,  but  be  able  to  follow  it  through  every 
branch,  then  our  knowledge  would  be  systematic.  Surely  there 
is  a  connecting  link  between  the  different  subjects.     They  are 
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not  separate  and  entire,  but  form  one  harmonious  whole,  all  so 
blended  and  linked  together  that  not  one  principle  or  part  an 

■ 

be  admitted  without  affecting  the  entire  chain,  or  destroying  the 
entire  structure. 

It  is  true,  we  retain  that  knowledge  which  is  systematically 
arranged,  all  else  is  forgotten. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate.    Take  mental  arithmetic  for  example. 

After  the  rudiments  let  the  pupil  see  the  principles  illustrated 
by  the  following  examples,  and  every  problem  may  be  solved: 

1.  If  3  hats  cost  $15,  what  will  i  hat  cost? 
The  cost  of  3  hats=$i5. 

The  cost  of  I  hat=:i-3  of  $i5zzz$5. 

Therefore,  if  3  hats  cost  $15,  i  hat  will  cost  $5. 

In  this  we  reason  from  many  to  one. 

2.  If  I  hat  cost  $3,  what  will  6  hats  cost? 
The  cost  of  I  hat=$3. 

The  cost  of  6  hats=:6  times  $3zz=$i8. 
If  I  hat  costs  $3,  6  hats  will  cost  $18. 
In  this  we  reason  from  one  to  many. 

These  two  principles  are  sufficient,  but  as  illustrations  take 
the  following: 

1.  3-4  of  $i2=my  money,  how  much  money  have  I? 
4-4— $12. 

1-4=1-4   of  $I2=i$3. 

3-4=3  times  $3=$9. 
Therefore,  etc. 

2.  If  3-4  of  my  money=$i5,  how  much  money  have  I? 
3-4  of  my  money=$i5. 

1-4  of  my  moneyi=i-3  of  $i5=i$5. 

4-4  of  my  money=4X$5=:$2o. 

Therefore,  etc. 

With  this  as  guides  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  solve  all  of  the 
problems  as  far  as  Algebraic  questions.  In  these  the  principle 
that  "all  must  be  found  in  terms  of  one,"  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  learned.     Illustration : 

If  3-4  of  the  time  past  noon  equals  3-8  of  the  time  to  mid- 
night, what  is  the  hour? 

I.     3-4  of  the  time  past  noon=:3-8  of  the  time  to  midnight. 

1-4  of  the  time  past  noon=:i-8  of  the  time  to  midnight. 

4-4  of  the  time  past  noon  =4-8  of  the  time  to  midnight. 
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That  is  the  time  past  noon,  in  terms  of  time  to  midnight,  is 
4-8  of  that  time.  Now  both  are  in  terms  of  one,  and  we  can 
proceed. 

The  time  from  now  to  midnight  is  8-8  of  itself.  8-8  of  the 
time  from  now  to  midnight-f  4-8  of  the  time  from  now  to  mid- 
Dight=:i2-8  of  the  time  from  now  to  midnight,  or  whole  time 
ft'om  noon  to.  midnight,  or  12  hours. 

12-8  of  time  from  now  to  midnight=i2  hours. 

1-8  of  time  from  now  to  midnight3:^i-i2  of  12  hrs.=:i  hr. 

4-8  of  time  from  now  to  midnight=4Xi  hr.=4  hours. 

.  • .  The  time  past  noon  is  4  hours  if  3-4  of  the  time  past 
noon=3-8  of  the  time  to  midnight. 

Let  them  learn  these  principles  thoroughly  and  they  will  have 
mastered  mental  arithmetic,  and  will  have  knowledge  that  they 
will  retain. 

Is  it  not  true  that  by  this  means  much  more  may  be  accom- 
plished in  this  short  life? 

The  young  will  grow  up  to  be  more  vigorous  thinkers,  stronger 
reasotiers,  and  more  independent  workers.  Now  this  is  true, 
not  in  mathematics  only;  the  same  thought  may  be  carried  into 
the  other  branched,  in  the  languages,  the  sciences,'  and  in  what 
ever  else  may  be  taught.  No  subject  ia  thoroughly  taught  until 
this  systematic  plan  of  reasoning  is  carried  out.  Give  this 
grduhd*work  thoroughly,  and  those  who  will  accomplish  any- 
thing in  life  will  hav^  all  that  can  be  secured  from  the  tnost 
skillful  teacher.  The  reit  must  be  acquired  by  contact  with  the 
world,  and  he  who  is  unwilling  to  step  to  the  front  mdst  fail, 
and  would  fail  were  he  to  spend  half  of  his  life  in  the  school 
room.  *  *    •         '      *  .  «♦ 

•    (jCofulusion  next  month,) 


A  Boston  master  said  one  day, 
*•  Boys,  tell  me,  if  you  cart,  I  pJray,    . 
Why  Washin£[tonVbirtbd:iyi  should  shtiM 
In  tcMlay's  history  inore  th«ii  wine?" 

At  once  a  itiUaess  in  th^  liall,  ^ 

YoD  BDgbt  have  heard,  a  feather  ^1)4 
Exclaims  a  Uoy  not; three  feet  high, 
^  Because  he  never  told  a  lie." 


;    t. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  ARABIC  NOTATION. 

Pleasant  Bond. 


THE  present  System  of  Notation,  as  taught  in  our  arithmetics^ 
has  long  been  regarded  as  an  invention  of  the  Arabs. 
Through  more  recent  developments  and  accumulation  of  facts 
the  system  is  now  considered  by  many  as  clearly  traceable  to 
the  Sanskrit,  the  sacred  language  of  the  Hindoo,  which 
Sir  William  Jones  said  nearly  a  century  ago,  was  older  and 
more  beautiful  than  either  Latin  or  Greek.  From  this  language 
which  was  spoken  by  the  Hindoo  600  years  B.  C,  and  which' 
ceased  to  be  a  spoken  tongue  300  years  B.  C. ,  emanates,  no 
doubt,  the  system  of  notation  ascribed  to  the  Arabs. 

,  Boethius,  who  lived  in  Italy  in  the  sixth  century,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  classical  work  on  arithmetic  for  the  mediaeval  age, 
informs  us  that  Pythagoras,  that  eminent  scholar  and  Grecian 
mathematician,  who  lived  500  years  B.  C,  used  the  ninechar- 
acters  now  designated  as  Arabic,  and  that  he  obtained  these  in 
his  travels  in  the  East  frnm  the  Brahmins,  and  that  they  were 
kept  at  his*  own  request  in  the  hands  of  his  disciples  as  a  kind 
of  secret.  It  is  now  claimed,  by  several  authorities,  that 
these  numerals  w^e  introduced  mto  Europe  by  the  Neo-Pytha- 
goiftai^^.a^  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  century.  M.  Woepke, 
an  eminent  German  mathematician  and  Ara))ian  scholar  holds 
to.  Ih^  vii^w  th^t  the  Arabs  have  ref Uy  two  sets  of  figures^  one 
wiiuch  was  use4  in  the  East  he  names  the  Oriental,  and  the 
other,  used  in  Africa  and  Spain,  were  called  Gobar,  which  sig- 
nifies, in  the  old  Sanskrit,  dust.  The  Brahmins  wrote  their 
figures  in  the  dust  sprinkled  upon  a  table,  hence  the  name  dust, 
or  Gobar,  figures  several  times  referred  to  by  different  authors  in 
the  discussion  of  the  history  of  notations.  Woepke  thinks  the 
figures  of  the  Brahmins  or  Indian  figures,  as  they  are  frequently 
called,  were  introduced  through  Egypt  into  Europe  in  the  third 
century,  and  through  Bagdad  into  Europe  in  the  eighth  century. 
From  the  first  source  were  brought  the  Gobar  figures  from  Alex- 
andria to  Rome,  and  our  present  figures  are  modifications  of 
these. 
From  the  second  source  come  the  later  or  Oriental  forms 
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into  the  countries  conquered  by  the  Khalifs.  But  even  here  it 
is  thought  that  in  some  places  the  older  Gobar  forms  had  found 
their  way  and  had  taken  firm  root  prior  to  the  coming  of  the 
victorious  Islam. 

The  Arabs  conquered  Spain  between  813  and  833,  and  with 
this  conquest  it  was  formerly  taught  that  the  so-called  Arabic 
system  of  notation  was  introduced  into  Europe.  They,  in  all 
probability,  brought  the  Oriental  figures  of  the  Brahmins  from 
Bagdad  at  this  period,  as  suggested  by  Wcepke;  but  the  Gobar 
figures  had  been  known  to  the  scholars  of  Europe  before  this 
time,  as  evidenced  by  the  work  of  Boethius  already  alluded  to, 
and  many  other  facts  that  might  be  adduced. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  Arabs  of  the  East,  at  the  time 
they  conquered  Spain,  knew  very  little  if  anything  of  the  sys- 
tem of  notation  now  ascribed  to  them.  Again,  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  middle  ages,  still  preserved  in  the  libraries  of 
Europe,  are  to  be  found  such  mixtures  of  the  Roman  and  Gobar 
systems  as  these,  xxx2  for  32,  and  X4  for  14.  Professor  Brooks, 
in  his  recent  work  entitled,  ''Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,"  tells 
us  of  the  ''Lilawati,"  the  title  of  a  treatise  on  arithmetic,  writ- 
ten in  the  Sanskrit  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
clothed  in  its  origin  with  a  tinge  of  superstition  and  romance. 
This  work,  written  by  a  father  and  named  after  his  daughter, 
who  was  destined,  through  false  notions  of  life,  to  remain  unmar- 
ried, refers  to  Brahmegupta,  an  author  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  whose  mathematical  works  are  still  extant;  and 
Brahmegupta  speaks  of  a  yet  earlier  author,  Arya-bhatta,  who 
wrote  on  algebra  and  arithmetic  as  early  as  the  fifth  century. 
These  facts  alone  carry  us  far  beyond  the  time  when  the  Arabs 
could  have  introduced  the  numerals  into  Europe.  Again,  the 
Arabs  themselves  do  not  claim  the  invention  of  the  system  of 
notation.  Mohammed  Ben  Musa,  who  lived  about  the  close  of 
the  ninth  century,  is  considered,  by  common  consent  of  the 
Arabic  authors,  to  be  the  first  who  wrote  upon  algebra  and  the 
Hindoo  mode  of  computation.  He  was  celebrated  for  teaching 
the  Hindoo  sciences  to  his  coimtrymen.  Another  work  is  yet 
to  be  seen  brought  from  India  to  Bagdad  in  773;  this  work 
taught  the  Arabs  the  Hindoo  method  of  ciphering;  it  was  trans- 
ited into  Latin  in  the  middle  ages.  One  of  the  oldest  text-books 
written  in  the  Arabic  or  Hindoo  numerals,  has  been  found  in  a 
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library  in  Cairo,  Egypt;  it  was  written  by  an  Arabian  physician, 
Avicenna,  who  resided  in  Bokhara,  and  it  bears  date  A.  D. 

I  GOO. 

In  the  old  manuscripts  of  Europe  the  figures  4,  5,  and  7,  art 
very  different  in  form  from  those  we  now  use;  the  5  was  similar 
to  our  present  9,  and  the  7  was  an  inverted  V,  thus,  \,  Cax- 
ton,  however,  in  1480,  uses  the  4  as  at  present;  the  5  and  7 
are  formed  very  differently.  Uniformity  in  form  was  not  at- 
tained until  after  the  the  introduction  of  printing  in  1441  or 
1444.  The  system  of  numerals  has  been  of  comparatively  slow 
growth.  The  earliest  traces  of  the  system,  in  connection  with 
the  churches  of  Europe,  are  found  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  An- 
drews Church,  Scotland,  where  the  rent  roll  was  kept  in  Arabic 
numerals  as  long  ago  as  1490.  Petrarch,  an  Italian  poet,  has 
left- on  a  copy  of  St.  Augustine  some  numeral  characters  bear- 
ing date  1375.  The  first  treatise  on  arithm^tit  was  written  in 
Germany  in  the  same  year.  In  the  University  of  Edinburgh  is 
still  to  be  seen  a  curious  Almanac  for  the  year  1482;  it  contains 
calculations  of  lunar  eclipses  for  three  cycles  of  nine  years  each, 
from  1475,  ^"^  ^"  account  of  the  visible  eclipses  of  the  sun 
from  1480  to  1530,  inclusive;  all  these  calculations  are  made  in 
the  Arabic  or  Hindoo  characters.  There  is  also  another  Alma- 
nac still  to  be  seen  in  Bennet  College,  Cambridge,  containing 
tables  of  eclipses  from  a  yet  older  date,  from  1330  to  1348,  and 
also  an  explanation  of  the  numerals  and  Denary  System. 

The  accounts  in  the  Universities  of  Europe  were  not  kept  ac- 
cording to  the  Arabic  method  till  the  sixteenth  century.  Just 
when  the  cipher  or  ••sifrun"  of  the  Arabic,  the  "sunya"  or 
naught  of  the  Sanskrit,  or  the  '^zephiro"  or  zero  of  the  Italian 
came  into  use,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  zero  occurs  as 
early  as  1491,  in  a  work  on  arithmetic  written  by  Phillip  Cal- 
andri,  of  Florence. 

.  There  is  no  doubt  but  very  much  is  due  to  the  Arabs  in 
the  development  and  spread  of-  the  Hindoo  system  of  numerals 
throughout  Europe.  They  'conquered  Persia  about  636,  and 
they  might  have  possibly  learned  the  Hindoo  method  of  nume- 
rals through  this  source.  After  they  conquered  Spain,  their 
schools  became  famous  throughout  Enrope.  Many  flocked  to 
their  institutions  to  secure  an  education.  Arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, and  astronomy  they  cultivated  as  specialties.      Ai^ong 
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those  who  repaired  thither,  impelled  by  a  zeal  and  thirst  for 
knowledge,  was  one  Gerbert,  who  afterwards  filled  the  Papal 
chair  under  the  title  of  Sylvester  II.;  he  died  in  1003,  leaving 
many  valuable  manuscripts  upon  subjects  pursued  while  in  the 
Arabian  schools.  Some  have  claimed  that  through  him  the  use 
of  the  science  of  numerals  was  introduced  into  Northern  Eu- 
rope. Leslie,  of  Germany,  who  has  .written  upon  almost  all 
subjects,  claims  that  the  system  of  arithmetic  and  higher  axt  of 
algebra  was  taken  from  Africa  to  Europe .  by  a  wea4thy  mer- 
chant, Leornajdo  Bonacci,  of  Pisa.  He  wrote  a  work  on  arith- 
metic in  1202,  and  enlarged  it  in  1228;  it  lay  uhdiscovered 
for  over  two  centuries,  and  was  then  made  the  fojundation  of 
an  extensive  published  work  by  Di  Borgo  about  1484.'  Di  Borgo 
or  Lucas  Pacioli,  as  hp  is  also  called,  whose  work  was. entitled 
"Summa  di  Arithmetica,"  is  considered  the  first  author  of  Eu- 
rope  who,  after  the  invention  of  printing,  employed  in  a  text- 
book the  Arabic  characters.  Professor  De  Morgan  says  it  was 
not  published  till  1494,  and  was  therefore  preceded  by  ^orks 
written  by  Calandri  and  Peter  Borgo,  published  three  years  ear- 
lier, in  1 49 1.  During  the  sixteenth  century  a  number  of  works 
on  arithmetic  appeared.  John  Huswirt  in  1 501,  of  Cologne, 
Jacob  Kobel  in  15 14,  of  Augsburg,  Gasper  Lax  irt  15 15,  of 
Paris,  Jerome  Cardan  in  1539,  of  Milan,  Michael  Stifel  in  1544, 
of  Nuremburg,  Nicolas  Tartagiia  in  1556,  of  Italy,  H.  Baker 
*^  ^S^Sj  of  London,  and  Simon  Stevinus  in  1586,  at  Leydeu, 
all  pnbhshed  works  upon  arithmetic.  The  latter  was  the  first, 
says  Prof.  De  Morgan,  to  use  decimal  fractions.  ■  Napier,  of 
Edinburgh,  m  his  work  on  arithmetic,  published  in  161 7 j  also 
attributes  the  first  use  of  decimal  fractions  to  Stevinus.  But 
this  article  is  growing  too  long.  If  this  subject  interests  others 
as  it  has  myself,  these  suggestions  may  lead  to  a  closer  inves- 
tigation of  the  origin  of  the  Arabic  system  and  the  history  of 
notations. 

Indianapolis. 


\  » 


School  teachers'  wages  In  Japan  are  rather  infinitesimal,  some- 
thing less  than  $24  a  year  sufficing  for  the  average  country 
Khoolmaster.  This  is  even  worse  than  the  system  in  this  coun- 
try of  '* boarding  around"  the  rural  teacher. 
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ARITHMETIC— METHODS. 


y     John  M.  Bloss. 


THE  GREATEST  COMMON  DIVISOR. 

The  teacher  usually  has  but  little  difficulty  in  teaching  « 
method  fo^  finding  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor,  The  real  diffi- 
culty arises  in  making  the  pupil  comprehend  the  reason  for  the 
method. 

The  following  plan  has  proved  successful  in  the  school  room : 

1.  Teach  the  pupil  a  method. 

2.  Teach  the  principles  and  require  the  pupil  to  verify  eacL 

3.  Teach  an  analysis  of  the  method  requiring  the  pupil  to 
give  the  principle  in  consequence  erf"  which  each  deduction  is 
made. 

The  following  will  serve  to  show  the  method  of  analysis  as 
derived  from  the  solution  and  based  upon  the  principles  stated. 

PRINCIPLES. 

1.  A  Divisor  of  a  number  is  a  2>  of  any  mulHpk  of  that 
number. 

2.  A  Common  Divisor  of  any  two  numbers  is  a  j^  of  their 
difference, 

3.  A  Common  Divisor  of  two  numbers  is  a  2>  of  their  sum, 

4.  The  Greatest  Common  Divisor  of  two  numbers  is  also 
the  G.  C.  D.  of  the  smaller  number  and  the  remainder  after 
division. 

Problem.     Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  1081  and  3726. 

SOLUTION. 

3726 
1081     3  ,3243 


966 

2     483 

"5 

4     460 

I'S 

s  '  23 

1 
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ANALYSIS. 

Since  G.  C.  D.  of  1081  and  3726  is  a  D  of  1081 

:    G.  C  D.  "  ««        '<  D  of  3243,  a  mult  of  1081,  prin.  i. 

:    G.  C  D.  «•  **        *«  D  of  4»3,  dif.  bet.  ^243  &  3726,prin.  a. 
• .  •  G.  C.  D.        "  »*  U  the  G.  C.  D.  of  483  and  1081,  prin.  4. 

Slice  G.  C  D.  "  *«  is  a  D  of  483, 

:    G.  C  D.  «•  •«  is  a  D  of  966,  a  mult,  of  483,  prin.  I. 

:    G.  C.  D.  <•  «<  is  a  D  of  1 15,  the  dif.  bet.  966  &  io8t,  prin.  2. 

• .  •  G.  C  D.        "  "is  the  G.  C.  D.  of  1 15  and  483,  prin.  4. 

Since  G.  CD.  •*  "  is  D  of  115, 

:    G.  C.  D.  "  ««  is  a  D  of  460,  a  mult  of  115,  prin.  i. 

:    G.  C.  D.  «*  •«  is  a  D  of  23,  the  dif.  bet  460  and  483,  prin.  2- 

; .  •  G.  C  D.  *•  **  is  the  G.  C.  D.  of  23  and  115,  prin.  4. 

Since  G.  C.  D.  of  23  and  1 15  is  23, 

:    G.  C.  D.  of  108 1  and  3726  is  23. 


WILDWOOD  FLOWERS. 


/<> 


\x^  O.  Harris. 


? 


'hem  the  weary  grind  of  the  teacher's  task  is  through  for  the  day, 
or  at  the  close  of  the  week,  when  he  would  fain  shake  off  the 
annoyances  which  are  constantly  wearing  away  both  his  mental  and 
physical  powers,  there  b  no  surer  restorative  to  the  exhausted  mind 
than  that  which  is  always  to  be  found  in  communion  with  nature. 
Here  is  a  more  effectual  balm  for  the  enervated  brain  than  "poppy, 
or  mandagora,  or  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world.*'  The  soul 
throws  down  its  load  of  responsibilities,  and  the  heart  its  burden  of 
cares,  and  die  petty  annoyances  of  the  school  room  are  forgotten. 
The  world  around  grows  brighter,  and  the  mist  that  enshrouds  the 
future  is  cosy  in  the  light  reflected  from  the  joyous  present.  There 
is  no  surer  way  to  lift  the  soul  from  the  deepening  grooves  of  a  dull 
routine,  to  fill  the  heart  with  freshness  and  the  brain  with  vigor. 
Ha^py  is  he  who  can  adopt  for  his  motto,  "  Sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof;"  who  can  put  behind  him  all  remembrances  of  the 
vexations  of  his  thankless  calling  and  go  forth  into  the  fields  and 
weeds,  to  drink  from  the  pure  air  and  the  glorious  sunlight  the  health 
and  courage  that  will  enable  him  to  go  to  his  task  again  with  a 
healthy  mind  and  a  renewed  vitality^ 

For  the  teacher  in  the  city  &chool$,  shut  off  from  all  surroundings 
of  field  and  wood,  there  is  doubtless  some  excuse  for  the  heart  sick- 
ening lassitude  which  so  frequently  steals  upon  the  overworn  frame, 
hot  for  the  teacher  in  the  viUage  or  country  school  there  is  none. 
For  here,  almost  at  the  very  door,  the  mysteries  and  beauties  of 
nature  invite  with  a  myriad  beckoning  hands  to  recreAtion  ia*d 
healthful  enjoyment. 

It  b  to  encourage  these  excursions  in  search  of  health  and 
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and  freshness  and  teaching  force  that  these  articles  are  written. 
They  will  deal  with  but  one  of  the  many  pa^es  of  Nature's  vast 
encyclopedia.  .They  are  not  intended  for  scientific  study.  They 
will,  probably,  not  bear  the  test  of  scientific  criticism.  They  will 
avoid,  as  mtich  as  possible,  all  technical  phraseology.  They  will  be 
of  no  benefit  and  perhaps  of  little  interest  to  the  skilled  ibotanist 
They  are  not  written  for  him.  They  are  mere  ramblings  among  the 
more  conspicuous  flo^a  of  otir  Indiana  woods,  and  are  designed  for 
the  amusj^ment  of  those  who  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  the 
science.  It  is  their  object  to  describe  and  name  ^uch  flowers  and 
plants  as  a  rambler  for  recreation  will  find  in  every  field  and  wood 
through  which  he  may  pass.  If  they  shall,  haply,  induce  some  to 
seek  for  more  thorough  botanical  knowledge  from  abler  sources, 
well  and  good ;  but  if  they  merely  serve  to  amuse  and  interest  those 
whose  duties  debar  them  from  a  more  laboHou^  investigation  of  the 
subject,  their  mission  will  be  accomplished. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  tei^s  absolutely  necessary  to  an  intelli- 
gible description  of  plants.    These  I  give  below : 

Calyx — th<i  cup  surrounding  the  <:orolla;  the  parts   are  called 
sepah.   J      '-        »  '.' 

•  €oroiii3^^}^t  blossom  ;  the  parts  are  called  petals, 
'^  Statnens^^^  filaments  within  the  corolla,  bearing  on  their  tops 
the  anthers^ on  which  Is  the  pollen,  or  fructifying  dust  of  the  flower, 
•'/^rt/— thecehtral  organ  ;  the  parts  are  the  ovary ,  or  seed  pod,  the 
Style  or  stem  of  the  pistil  (sometimes  wanting),  and  the  sHgma, 
which  corresponds  f6  the  anther  on  the  stdhifens. 

Receptacle^-^\i\€ti  supports  the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  It  is 
usually  merely  a  flattened  enlargement  of  the  stem. 
'  By  the  ttid  of  ihteae  few  terms  I  shall  Endeavor  to  so  descfiHbe  tnnny 
of  the  more  commoh  wild  flowers  of  this  Utitude  as  to  enaUe  the 
reader,  •  with  no  further  knowledge  of  the  technical  phraseolo^  of 
botany,  to  recognize  Uhem  when  he  shall  And  them  in  his  path.  I 
shall '  endeavor,  also,  to  mak6  the  descriptions  correspond  to  the 
flowers  to  be'  found  in  Moom  at  the  time  the  Journal  makes  its 
monthly  visit,  so  that  the  reader  may  take  it  with  hiin  in  his  rantMes 
and  analyze  and  retognize  each  plant  named  therein.  1  can  not 
promise,  however,  to  describe  aU  the  plants  that  may  be  in  bloom  at 
any  particular  date,  for  to  do  this  would  occupy  more  space  than  the 
editor  would  be  #illing  to  yield  for  this  subject.  But  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  give,  from  time  (to  time,  ipod  for  thought  and  investigation 
sufficient  to  occtipy  all  the  time  that  can  be  given  to  this  recreation. 

Trb  Daughter  of  the*  Earlt  Spring — {^Erigenia  Bulhosa.  Nat 
O^d.  IMUliifitea,) 

The  flrst  flower  to* make  its  appearance  in  our  Indiana  woods  is  a 
tmall.  delicate,  umbelliferous  plant,  sometimes  called  **  The  daughter 
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of  Che  early  spring."  It  is  a  low-growing  plant  with  a  hollow,  ribbed 
Hem,  springing  from  a  solitary  bulb  or  tuber*  The  radical  or  root 
leaf  has  three  divisions,  each  subdivided  into  numerous  smaller  leaf- 
lets or  sprangles,  (triternately  decompound.)  This  leaf-stalk  b 
widened  at  the  base  into  a  sheath,  wbkh  partially  encloses  the  flower- 
bearing  stalks.  These  latter,  are  twp  or  three  in  number,  from  four 
to  six  inches  high,  with  a  compound  leaf  near  the  top,  above  which 
are  tbree  forks  of  the  stem  which  bear  the  umbels  of  delicate. white 
flowers.  3en,eath  each  umbel  are  from  three  to  five  narrow.,  9P^tu- 
late  leaves,  forming  an  involucrie.  The  corolla  is  sniall,  composed 
oi  five  petals,  five  st^giena^.with  brigbt  purpl^  ao^bers  (when  first 
blooming,  bi^t  fading  to  pale  pink,)  and  two  pistil^.  There  are 
usually  five,  powers  in  each  umbeL  The  calyx  is  somewhat  flattened 
and  entirely  below  the  corolla. .  This  flower  is  inconspicuous,  and  is 
of  interest,  principally,  on  account  of  its  jearly  blooming.  Yeit  when 
closely  examined  it  is  found  to  be  a  beautiful  and  elegant  Uule  plant. 
It  is  found  in  almost  all  ■  situations  in  the  woods,  but  loves  best  a 
damp,  rich  soil.  It  blooms  in  March  and  April,  and  is  rarely  found 
blooming  i IV  May. 
Blood  Root — Sanguinaria  Canadensis  (Nat,  Ord,  Papaveracea,) 
This  flower  is  to  be  found  almost  as  early  as  the  Erigenia,  but,  like 
all  members  of  the  poppy  family,  its  bloom  is  of  short  duration.  Its 
most  prominent  characteristic,  and  that  from  which  it  d^riy«^s  its 
name,  is-  i^  tuberous  root,  which,  when  cut  or  bruised,  exudes  a  blood- 
colored  flui^-  •  When  it  first  makes  its  appearance  its  flower, stem  is 
wrapped  by  a  green  envelope,  \vhich  finally  unfolds  into  1^  l9,rge  kid- 
ney-shaped leaf  with  roundish  lobe&  Each  bud  of  the  root ,  pro- 
duces one  leal  and  one  flower  scape,  on  which  is  a,  single  white 
flower.. coin^posed  of  eight  petals  in  two  rows,  one  within  ,the  other, 
The-stf.mens  are  numerous  and  the  pistil  develops  into  an  oval  peri- 
carp or  seed  pod  quite  large  for  the  size  of  the  flower.  It  is  found  in 
April,  rarely  later  than  the  middle  of  May. 
Spkikg  BEAyxY — Claionia  Virginica  {Nat,  Ord,  Portula^cea,) 
This  beautiful  little  flower  may  be  found  almost  anywhere  in  the 
woods  and  thickets,  but  loves  best  our  upland  beech  woods,  where  it 
grows,  in  great  prpfi^ion.  Its  stem  is  of  a  reddish  color,  smooth, 
succulent  and  weak,  coming  from  a  small  tuber  at  a  depth  in  the 
ground  corresponding  to. the  height  of  the  plant  above.  It  has  but 
two  leaves,  long,  pointed,  opposite,  drooping  and  succulent,  like  the 
stem.  The  stem  and  leaves  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  common 
garden  portulacca,  or  rose  moss.  The  flowers  are  in  a  somewhat 
drooping  raceme,  about  an  inch  above  the  insertion  of  the  leaves, 
and  composed  of  numerous  flowers  attached  to  a  petiole  from  a  half 
inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  The  calyx  is  of  a  reddish  brown  color 
when  the  flower  is  fully  open,  and  is  composed  of  two  sepals.    The 
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corolla  is  composed  of  five  pe^ls,  white  and  delicately  veined  with 
pink  or  light  purple.    One  variety  has  pale  purple  flowers  veined 
with  crimson  or  dark  purple.    It  has  one  pistil,  three-parted  at  the 
top  when  the  flower  flrst  blooms,  but  these  soon  drop  off,  leaving  the 
pistil  without  division.    The  appearance  of  this  flower  under  e^en 
an  ordinary  magnifying  glass  is  exquisitely  beautiful.    The  corolU 
leaves  are  almost  transparent  in  their  pure-  ivory  whiteness,  while 
the  delicate  lines  of  pink  on  the  petals  and  the  wax-like  stamens 
with  their  bright  pink  anthers  combine  to  make  a  study  well  wortli 
the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful. 
LiVERLEAF — Hepatice  Triloba  {Nat.  Ord,  Ranunculacea,) 
This  is  a  beautiful,  early  blooming  flower,  found  mostly  on  the 
sides  of  hills,  where  it  loves  to  grow  close  to  the  trunks  of  trees.    It 
bears  a  great  resemblance,  in  its  flower,  to  the  anemone.    But  in  the 
leaf  there  is  a  marked   difference.    The  hepatica  has  a  peculiar, 
three-lobed  leaf,  sometimes  green,  sometimes  dark  purple,  growing 
upon  a  long  slender  stem,  coming  directly  from  the  root.    The  flower 
stalk  is  long  and  thickly  covered  with  fine  bristles  or  hairs.    The 
flowecs  are  either  white  or  purple.     It  has  three  calyx-like  green 
leaves  a  short  distance  below  the  flower,  so  close,  indeed,  that  it 
might  well  be  called  a  calyx.    The  corolla  is  composed  of  from  six 
to  nine  petals  with  numerous  stamens  and  pistils,  the  latter  short 
There  are  two  varieties,  one  of  which  has  cordate,  or  heart-shaped, 
and  the  other  reniform,  or  kidney-shaped  leaves.    The  hepatica  is 
one  of  the  earliest  bloomers,  and  is  quite  conspicuous  in  its  season. 
Tooth  Root — Dentaria  (Nat  Ord,  Cruciferea.) 
This  plant  is  also  an  early  bloomer  in  this  latitude.  -  It  is  to  be 
found  in  many  places,  but  is  most  common  in  moist  woods  and  by 
the  borders  of  streams.    There  are  two  species  common  in  this  state, 
differing  widely  in  the  form  of  their  stems  and  leaves.    The  flowers 
are  similar.    The  Dentaria  Laciniata  has  three  opposite  leaves,  each 
usually  divided  into  three  parts,  each  outer  division  of  which  is  again 
cleft  into  two  parts  nearly  to  the  base,  while  the  center  one  is  entire. 
The  divisions  of  the  leaves  are  narrow,  pointed,  and  notched  or 
toothed  on  the  edges.    The  whole  forms  a  sort  of  whorl,  or  involucre, 
a  little  more  than  half  way  up  the  stem.     Dentaria  Maxima  has  an 
upright,  weed-like  stem,  with  six  or  eight  oval,  sharp-pointed  leaves, 
toothed  upon  the  edges  and  rather  wide  apart  on  the  stem.    The 
radical  or  root  leaves  are  rounded  in  form  and  heart-shaped  at  the 
base.    The  flowers  of  the  Dentaria  are  white  or  pale  purple,  and 
numerous.    Calyx  composed  of  four  sepals  much  shorter  than  the 
corolla.    Petals,  four,  stamens,  six,  two  of  which  are  much  shorter 
than  the  other  four.     Pistil,  one.    The  seed  pod,  when  ripe,  resem- 
bles wild  mustard.  ( To  be  Continued.) 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


The  f<dlowing  are  the  main  provisions  of  all  the  acts  of  the  late  General 
Assembly  pertaining  to  the  public  schools : 

1.  An  act  supplemental  to  an  act  to  establish  public  libraries,  approved  Feb- 
rntxy  16,  1852,  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  township  trustees  in  relation 
to  libraries  established  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  town- 
ship, by  private  donation. 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana : 
That  in  any  township  in  which  there  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be  established 
by  private  donation,  a  library  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  more, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  the  township  trustee  of 
such  township  shall  annually  levy  and  collect,  not  more  than  one  cent  on  the 
handred  dollars,  upon  the  taxable  property  within  the  limits  of  such  town- 
ship,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of  such  library  and  ap^ilied  by  them 
to  the  purchase  of  books  for  said  library. 

This  act  has  an  emergency  clause,  and  is  therefore  now  in  force. 

2.  An  act  to  amend  section  first  of  an  act  entitled  ^  An  act  authorizing 
the  school  trustees  of  a  city  or  incorporated  town,  to  pay  over  to  such  city  or 
town,  surplus  special  school  revenue  for  the  payment  of  indebtedness  created 
for  school  building  purposes,  and  legalizing  acts  where  such  surplus  has  been, 
so  approimated,*'  approved  March  3,  1877. 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana r 
That  section  first  of  the  above  entitled  act  be  amended  to  read  as  follows, 
to-wit :  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  of  any  city 
or  incorporated  town  in  this  state,  to  pay  over  to  the  common  council,  or 
board  of  trustees  of  such  city  or  town,  any  surplus  special  school  revenue  in 
the  hands  of  such  school  trustees  not  necessary  to  meet  current  expenses,  such 
excess  of  the  revenue  aforesaid  to  be  applied  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
or  principal,  or  both,  of  any  indebtedness  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  8,  1873,  authorizing  cities  and  incorporated  towns  to  negotiate 
and  sell  bonds  to  procure  means  to  erect  and  complete  unfinished  school  build- 
ing and  to  puachase  any  ground  and  building  for  school  purposes,  and  to  pay 
debts  contracted  fur  the  erection  and  purchase  of  building  and  ground. 

This,  having  no  emergency  clause,  will  not  be  in  force  until  after  its  publi- 
cation by  the  Secretary  of  Stale. 

3.  An  act  supplemental  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  cities  and 
towns  to  negotiate  and  sell  bonds  to  procure  means  with  which  to  erect  and 
complete  unfinished  school  building  for  school  purposes  and  to  pay  debts  con- 
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Iimcted  for  such  erection  and  completion  and  purchase  of  baildingi  and 
grounds  and  authorizing  the  levy  and  collection  of  an  additional  school  tax 
for  the  payment  of  such  school  bonds/'  approved  March  8,  1873. 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indtua: 
That  before  the  school  trustee  or  trustees  of  any  incorporated  town  or  drf  in 
this  State  shall  purchase  any  ground  for  school  purposes,  or  enter  into  any 
contract  for  the  building  of  any  school  building  or  buildings,  such  school 
trustee  or  trustees  shall  file  a  statement  with  the  trustees  of  such  is- 
oorporated  town  or  common  council  of  such  city,  showing  the  neceuttjr  for 
such  pFurchase  of  ground  for  the  eFeclion  of  such  bailding  or  buildings,  to- 
gether with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  o(  such  ground  or  buildipg  or  buildings^ 
and  the  amount  of  means  necessary  to  be  provided  to  pay  for  such  ground  or 
building  or  buildings,  and  such  school  trustee  or  trustees  shall  not  purchase 
any  ground  or  enter  into  any  contract  for  the  building  of  any  school  building 
or  buildings  until  such  action  be  approved  by  the  trustees  of  such  incorporated 
town,  or  by  the  common  council  of  such  city.  Provided,  however,  that  there 
shall  be  nothing  in  this  act  so  construed  as  to  affect  any  purchase  of  grounds 
or  contract  made  for  the  erection  of  any  building  or  buildings  for  school  pur- 
poses prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  this  act. 

This  act  has  an  emergency  clause,  and  is  therefore  now  in  force. 

It  is  held  that  the  provision  of  this  act  does  not  restrict  school  trustees  of 
cities  and  towns  from  purchasing  or  erecting  school  buildings  without  the  con- 
sent of  civil  authorities,  as  provided  for  in  sections  10  and  12  of  the  general 
school  law,  but  it  does  prevent  them  from  asking  the  civil  authorities  to  issue 
bonds  for  the  payment  of  indebtedness,  created  in  the  purchase  or  erection  of 
school  houses,  unless  the  creation  of  such  indebtedness  has  been  authorized 
by  the  civil  authorities. 

An  act  providing  for  a  State  Bureau  of  Statistics,  etc. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  •  »  *  •  •  ofDcers  of  School  Boards  ••• 
•  •  and  County  Superintendents  to  make  reports  and  answer  questions  relating 
to  the  duties  of  said  Bureau,  upon  such  blanks  as  may  be  furnished  to  them 
for  such  purposes  by  said  Bureau. 

Sec.  1,  Any  person  or  persons  authorized  by  the  Bureau  to  collect  statis- 
tics or  answer  questions  relating  thereto  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make 
true  returns,  as  provided  for  in  this  act.  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  dollars. 

This  act  has  an  emergency  clause,  and  is  therefore  now  in  force. 

5.  An  act  relating  to  Congressional  Township  school  funds ;  the  loan  of 
fractional  sums  thereof  by  combining  into  a  "  Miscellaneous  Fund"  requiring 
full  distribution  of  all  funds  required  to  be  on  hand  by  law :  providing  penalties' 

This  act  has  an  emergency  clause  and  is  therefore  now  in  force. 

This  act  is  solely  in  reference  to  the  caft  and  management  of  the  Coo- 
gressional  School  Funds,  and  the  distribution  of  the  revenues,  and  it  b 
4ieemed  unnecessary  to  publish  it  here.  J  AS.  H.  SMART, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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HISTORY  OF  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  FIFTV-FIRST 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


We  herewith  give  a  brief  account  of  the  various  movements  of  the  legis- 
lature in  respect  to  our  public  schools. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  good  committees  on  education  were  secured.  Never 
before  have  we  had  better  or  more  efficient  men  on  such  committees.  The 
House  committee  was  composed  of  Miers,  of  Monroe,  chairman;  Reed,  of 
Miami;  Golden,  of  Jefferson;  VanValzah,  of  Vigo;  Cunningham,  of  HarH* 
son;  Fancher,  of  Lake;  and  Baker,  of  Tippecanoe. 

The  Senate  committee  was  comp-.  sed  of  Senators  Sarnighausen,  of  Allen, 
chairman;  Langdon,  of  Tippecanoe;  Woolen,  of  Switzerland;  TaHeton,  of 
Johnson;  Olds,  of  Whitley;  Fowler,  of  Owen;  and  Treat,  of  Monroe. 

2.  The  first  day  of  the  session  a  very  important  bill,  providing  for  the 
management  of  county  affairs,  and  prescribing  the  duties  of  county  officets, 
WIS  introduced.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the' bill  cut  the  special  school  levy 
from  fifty  cents  to  ten  cents,  and  the  special  tuition  levy  from  twenty-five  cents 
to  five  cents.  It  also  gave  the  county  commissioners  power  to  cut  these 
levies  down  still  lower,  whenever  they  saw  fit  to  do  so.  The  bill  had  been 
carefully  prepared  and  had  a  very  strong  backing.  A  strong  argument  was 
made  against  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  related  to  public  schools,  and 
the  backers  of  the  bill  made  such  changes  in  it  as  were  desired  by  the  friends 
of  the  schools. 

3.  It  was  thought  by  some  of  the  prudent  men  of  the  General  Assembly 
ibat  the  local  taxation  for  school  purposes  ought  to  be  somewhat  limited- 
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Resolutions  were  therefore  introduced  into  both  branches  of  the  Legishture, 
calling  upon  the  State  Superintendent  to  furnish  a  statement  in  respect  to  the 
limitations  that  might  be  placed  upon  the  local  levies  for  school  porpoies 
without  injury  to  the  schools.  A  very  prudent  and  carefully  prepared  replf 
was  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent.  In  this  reply,  which  wis  subse- 
quently printed  by  order  of  the  House,  it  was  shown  that  certain  reductions 
-could  be  made  without  injury  to  the  schools.  This  communication  had  a 
happy  effect  upon  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  as  it  was  generally  coo- 
ceded  that  no  reduction  should  be  made  beyond  what  the  State  Superintend- 
ent had  agreed  to.  These  proposed  reductions  were  afterwards  incorponted 
in  the  <*  Codification  of  the  School  Laws,"  which  failed  to  become  a  law  by 
reason  of  the  Governor's  veto. 

4.  Early  in  the  session  a  temperance  bill  was  perfected  by  which  the 
money  derived  from  liquor  licenses  was  diverted  from  the  schools  and  tnrocd 
into  the  road  fund.  This  would  have  taken  |200,ooo  per  annum  out  of  the 
tuition  revenue.  This  bill  appeared  to  have  a  great  deal  of  strength,  as  it 
^as  a  good  bill  in  its  main  features.  It  had  been  ordered  to  engrossment  by 
a  vote  sufficiently  large  to  indicate  that  the  bill  would  finally  pass.  A  t^- 
ous  fight  was  instituted  by  the  friends  of  the  schools,  and  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  the  provision  in  regard  to  the  diversion  of  the  money  from  the  school 
revenues  should  be  stricken  out. 

5.  At  one  time  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  it  appeared  as  thoogh 
a  law  would  pass  ordering  a  re-appraisement  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State.  It  was  thought  that  this  would  reduce  the  taxables  of  the  State  at  kait 
25  per  cent  If  so,  the  tuition  revenue  levied  from  the  State  tax  would  have 
been  reduced  l35o,ooo  per  annum.  No  opposition  was  made  to  this  raore- 
ment  by  the  school  men,  as  such. 

6.  The  question  of  the  reduction  of  the  legal  rate  of  interest  was  one  of 
the  most  important  brought  before  the  Legislature.  The  House  passed  a  biB 
reducing  the  rate  to  six  per  cent.  The  Senate  proposed  to  make  the  rale  eight 
per  cent.  If  the  view  of  the  House  bad  prevailed,  it  would  have  reduced  the 
tuition  revenue  over  1 100,000  per  annum.  The  view  of  the  Senate  prevailed, 
and  the  interest  on  the  school  funds  remains  as  heretofore. 

7.  A  bill  passed  the  House  taking  from  the  trustees  the  power  to  appMBt 
teachers  and  giving  it  to  the  people,  but  did  not  get  through  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  attached  the  same  thing,  in  substance,  to  the  Codification  bill :  so  both 
houses  gave  a  majority  for  the  idea  in  different  bills, 

8.  A  bill  requiring  the  examination  of  county  superintendents  by  the  State 
Board  of  education  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  not  voted  upon  by  the  House. 

9.  A  vigorous  attack  was  made  on  county  superintendency  early  in  the 
session.  Many  bills  upon  this  subject  were  introduced,  by  which  the  present 
law  was  changed  in  almost  every  particular.  An  omnibus  bill  was  prepared, 
the  provisions  of  which  abolished  the  office  of  county  superintendent  and  cre- 
ated the  office  of  county  examiner.  It  cut  the  pay  to  I3  per  day,  and  per- 
mitted the  commissioners  to  fix  the  number  of  days  the  examiner  should  em- 
ploy in  visiting  the  schools,  provided  the  same  should  not  be  over  thirty  in 
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aof  o&e  year.     The  bill  also  provided  that  the  county  commissioners  should 
appoint  the  examioer,  and  not  the  trustees. 

This  bill  received  5 1  votes  on  engrossment,  with  a  number  of  members  ab- 
sent—^enough  to  have  passed  it  on  a  final  vote.  The  members  of  the  House 
comnittee  were  in  favor  of  county  superintendency,  but,  on  consultation  with 
the  State  Superintendent,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  offer  a  compromise  bill. 
This  compromise  was  finally  brought  before  the  House  through  the  means  of 
1  special  committee  and  tacked  on  to  the  Codification  previously  prepared  by 
the  State  Superintendent.  Instead  of  allowing  but  thirty  days  for  the  visita- 
tion of  schools  as  the  maximum,  it  placed  the  number  at  three-fourths  of  the 
niunber  of  schools  as  the  maximum,  thus  giving  the  conunissioners  power  to 
allow  three  hundred  days  instead  of  thirty,  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  so.  It  placed 
the  per  diem  of  superintendents  at  the  minimum  of  I3.  It  did  not,  however, 
liiBJt  the  per  diem  to  that  amount,  but  gave  the  commissioners  power  to  allow 
I4  or  $$,  if  they  saw  fit.  The  county  superintendent  was  allowed  a  fee  of  |i 
for  each  teacher  examined,  and  was  required  to  hold  all  of  the  township  in- 
stitutes himself.  This  compromise  measure  gained  many  friends,  who  had 
heretofore  thought  that  county  superintendents  ought  to  be  limited  to  a  greater 
exteuL  It  passed  the  House  almost  unanimously,  and  with  the  best  of  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  members  towards  the  schools. 

With  so  many  diverse  views  and  with  so  many  school  bills  on  the  fUes,  it 
wu  very  gratifying  to  see  so  much  harmony  on  the  school  question  at  the 
close  of  the  session. 

The  Codification,  after  being  amended  in  the  Senate  in  several  particulars, 
VIS  again  sent  back  to  the  House.  A  compromise  was  effected  by  which 
some  of  the  Senate  amendments  were  rejected  and  some  were  passed.  The 
Codification  was  then  finally  passed,  but  was  subsequently  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor.    (See  last  month's  Journal  for  dianges  it  contemplated.) 

I  a  It  most  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  measures  introduced  that  were 
thought  to  be  injurious  to  the  schools,  were  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
jaring  die  schools.  School  bills  are  often  introduced  by  persons  who  are 
real  friends  of  the  schools,  but  who  are  not  possessed  of  all  the  facts  in  the 
case.  Nevertheless,  every  point  must  be  watched  with  the  greatest  care. 
Of  all  of  the  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  bills  introduced,  scarcely  one  escaped 
inspection  by  the  eommtttee  on  education  or  the  State  Superintendent,  in  or- 
der to  see  if  any  provisions  respecting  the  public  schools  had  been  inserted 
in  them.  Those  who  do  not  think  this  required  the  most  persistent  and  un- 
tiring watchfulness,  are  much  mistaken. 

II.  The  result  of  the  session  was  such  as  ought  to  make  every  friend  of 
the  ^hools  rejoice.  One  good  result  was  that  nearly  every  member  of  the 
Legislature  went  away  with  a  good  feeling  towards  the  public  schools.  We 
believe  it  to  be  the  truth  to  say  that  the  school  interest  was  much  stronger 
with  the  JLegifllatttre  at  the  dose  of  the  session  than  at  the  beginning.  This 
was  the  result  of  good  management  and  prudent  council  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  education  in  and  out  of  the  L^tslature. 

Although  the  Codification,  with  its  various  amendments,  was  finally  vetoed. 
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thus  leaving  the  school  law  without  much  change,  we  belteTC  that  had  it 
approved  by  the  Governor  the  school  interests  would  not  have  been  wctk- 
ened  thereby. 

The  State  Superintendent  labored  day  and  night,  and  deserves  more  thiab 
than  he  is  likely  to  get  for  the  skill  and  ability  with  which  he  conducted  the 
<* campaign."  Being  a  close  observer,  we  do  not  see  how  any  one  could  htit 
done  more. 


THE   ELECTION   OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 


The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  township  trustees  will  be  called  upon  to 
choose  county  superintendents  for  the  next  term  of  two  years.  That  the  oflke 
of  county  superintendent  is  an  important  one,  all  who  are  acquainted  with  its 
duties  and  responsibilities  will  agree.  The  educational  welfare  of  about yivr 
hundred  thousand  children  will  depend  upon  the  selection  of  this  oAcer. 
No  other  county  officer  bears  jsuch  a  vital  relation  to  the  people.  Consider- 
ing, then,  the  responsibility  and  great  importance  of  this  office,  the  grfstcai 
possible  care  should  be  taken  to  place  in  it  the  beit  man  available. 

This  is  a  matter  above  politics.  A  trustee  who  is  not  able  to  rlseaboftpv- 
tizan  considerations  in  making  an  appointment  of  this  kind,  is  certainly  sot 
fit  for  his  position  as  guardian  of  the  best  interests  of  the  children  of  bis 
township.  The  question,  and  the  only  question,  a  traslree  should  ask  himeK 
before  casting  his  vote  for  superintendent,  should  not  be  *'what  party  dod 
the  candidate  l)elong  \oV*  but  ''which  candidate  is  most  capable  and  will 
serve  the  sdiools  to  the  best  purpose?"  Politics  ^onld  have  no  more  to  do 
in  the  selection  of  a  county  superintendent  than  it  should  have  in  the  sde^ 
tion'of  a  teacher,  a  preacher,  or  a  lawyer;  it  ii  purely  a  matter  of  tikHiif 
io  do  good  work.  If  the  present  incilmbent  is  a  good  man,  doing  eflSdcni 
servioe,  he  should  be  re-elected  by  all  means.  The  cry  **  he  hat  had  the 
office,  long  enough,  let  it  be  passed  around,"  should  have  no  we^ht  whatcvff* 
This  is  not  an  office  that  is  to  be  *' passed  around"  for  the  good<^  the  bolder; 
it  is  one  to  be  held  for  Ou  good  of  ike  people.  Experience  in  such  an  office 
as  this  stands  for  much.  A  man  who  has  filled  the  office  for  one  or  two  termt 
is  worth  very  mucl^  more  than  a  new  man  of  equal  ability. 

On  the  other  band,  if  the  present  incumbent  is  not  a  ^ood  man,  make  s 
change  by  all  means.  Trustees  have  no  right  to  force  upon  teachers  a  leader 
who  is  not  morally  and  intellectually  quali^ed  to  fill  this  important  positioa. 
If  a  better  man  is  available,  the  welfare  of  the  chilflren.and  the  oath  of  office 
alike  demand  that  he  should  be  selected,  ^'/m^jj  alone,  ^nd  never  poKdcs, 
religion,  relationship,  or  personal  preference,  should  determine  the  choice  of 
tliis  important  officer. 


'*  The  Teeiiher^^  publishes  in  its  April  issne  Vcnable^s  beaotifnl  poem  enti- 
tied  <«The  Teacher's  Dream,"  and  credits  it  to  the  '^  Educati^unl  Weekh. 
This  poem  was  written  and  published  many  years  before  «the  "  Wcekl/'  W3» 
bom. 
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A  COMMOTION  IN  BUTLER  UNIVERSITY. 


The  trustees  of  Butler  University,  at  a  recent  meeting,  by  a  majority  vote 
decided  that  after  this  collegiate  year,  only  such  persons  should  be  members 
of  the  Faculty  as  belonged  to  the  Christian  Church.  This  move  was  an  un- 
expected one  and  caused  not  a  little  excitement  both. inside  and  outside  the 
college.  The  college  has  always  been  very  liberal  in  this  regard,  and  there 
has  hardly  been  a  time  in  the  last  twenty  years  when  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  was  not  a  member  of  some  other  denomination  than  the 
controlling  one.  Prof.  George  W.  Hoss,  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church, 
resigned  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  this  institution  which  he  had  filled  lor 
many  years,  in  1864,  to  take  the  state  superintendency.  The  Professors  who 
will  be  displaced  by  this  move  are  David  S.  Jordan,  natural  history;  Melville 
B.  Anderson,  modem  languages;  both  members  of  the  Congregational  church; 
Miss  Catharine  Merrill,  English  literature,  Chas.  Hollenbeck,  principal  of  the 
commercial  department,  both  Presbyterians.  These  persons  are  all  specially 
strong  in  their  several  departments,  and  it  is  quite  certain  the  change  will  re- 
salt  in  weakening  the  Faculty,  for  a  time  at  least.'  The  '*  Demia  Butler 
Chair,"  of  English  literature  must,  by  the  provisions  of  the  endowment^  be 
filled  by  a  woman,  and  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  fill  Miss  Merriirs  place, 
and  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  fill  Prof.  Jordan's  place  with  a  man  of 
^equal  eminence. 

While  it  is  true  that  no  other  denominational  college  in  the  state  (except 
-Union  Christian  College  at  Merom)  has  ever  admitted  to  its  faculty  other  than 
its  own  members;  and  while  it  is  true  that  no  outsider  can,  with  reason, 
demand  that  an  institution  supported  exclusively  by  denominational  money 
■  should  admit  to  its  faculty  those  holding  a  different  faith,  yet  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  at  this  time,  when  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  toward  liberality,  and  when 
all  churches  are  growing  less  exclusive,  this  church,  whose  cardinal  principle 
has  always  been  *'  liberality  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,"  should 
lake  this  backward  step.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  movement  is  that  it 
is  a  church  school,  and  that  the  argument  osed  from  the  first,  in  raising 
money,  was  that  it  should  be  the  great  light  of  the  church,  and  especially  a 
^lace  where  young  men  could  be  educated  for  the  ministry.  It  is  held  that 
this  liberalizing  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  this  end  and  to  alienate  those  who 
have  sacrificed  most  for  the  institution.  It  is  claimed,  further,  that  this  move 
will  rally  the  membership  of  the  denomination,  and  that  the  gains  will  far  ex- 
ceed the  losses. 

Ovid  Butler,  for  whom  the  college  is  named,  and  who  has  given  to  it  nearly 
4a  much  as  all  others  together,  voted  against  the  change,  and  it  is  said  that  at 
the  election  of  trustees  in  June  next  he  will  see  to  it  that  the  liberal  idea  is 
restored. 


We  publish  on  another  page  a  reply  by  Mr.  Charlton  to  an  editorial  criti- 
cism in  last  month's  Journal  on  his  Seymour  address.  Next  month  the  ad- 
•dien  in  question  will  be  printed  in  full  that  teachers  may  be  sd>le  to  read  and 
judge  for  themselves. 
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COST  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  many  persons  when  trying  to  establish  some  positioB» 
taken,  will  will  select  some  extreme  case  and  hold  that  up  as  a  sample  of  the 
whole  of  its  class.  In  this  way  the  average  is  often  grossly  misrepresented). 
and  absolute  injustice  is  done  the  whole. 

For  Example:  Dr.  Tuttle,  in  his  late  argument  against  high  schools  as 
they  are,  made  a  great  point  of  their  cost.  In  doing  this  he  cited  *'a  large 
Western  city,"  and  quotes  authority  thus:  In  1874  our  high  sohool  scholars 
cost  the  public  treasury  in  cash  $100  each,  without  counting  the  interest  on 
the  cost  of  buildings  and  improvements — which  would  make  it  about  |i50' 
each  for  tuition  alone."  ''And  in  1876  our  high  school,  not  including  the 
cost  of  buildings  and  equipment,  cost  over  $119  per  scholar,  with  over  400 
scholars.'*  Then  he  adds,  that  by  lowering  the  atandard  of  admission  and 
increasing  the  number  of  pupils  and  reducing  the  salaries  of  teachers,  the 
cost  during  the  past  year  was  reduced  to  I75  per  pupil.  *'  But  if  we  add  the 
interest  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  property  used,  the  cost  per  pupU  still 
reaches  $125  per  annum.'' 

As  the  Doctor  did  not  name  the  city  he  referred  to,  and  as  IndianapoUs  is 
a  'Marge  western  city,"  whose  high  school  numbers  between  400  and  500- 
students,  the  writer  has  thought  proper  to  'investigate"  the  IndianapoIis^ 
school,  thinking  that  if  this  was  not  the  school  meant  it  would,  perhaps,  be  a 
fair  average,  in  cost,  of  other  cities  of  its  size.  A  letter  addressed  to  the 
clerk  of  the  Indianapolis  school  board  brings  die  following  facts : 

For  school  year  1877-8:  Cost  per  pupil,  for  tuition  alone,  I29.17;  cost  per. 
pupil  for  tuition  and  incidentals,  including  janitors,  fuel,  repairs  (amounting 
to  $1,013.53),  gas,  water,  new  furniture,  $35.77 ;  cost  per  pupil,  including  tui- 
tion, incidentals,  and  interest  on  cost  of  property  and  apparatus,  I56.28.  In 
estimating  the  interest,  the  property  was  valued  at  |i  18,000,  a  valuation  made 
several  years  ago,  and  entirely  too  high  at  this  time.  The  average  number  of 
students  belonging  for  the  year  was  403, 

The  a/erage  cost  per  pupil  for  the  year  1878-9,  will  be  something  more 
than  $1  less  than  for  the  previous  year.  A  comparison  of  the  above  6gnres 
illustrates  very  vividly  what  great  injustice  may  be  done  by  taking  an  extreme 
case  and  making  a  general  application  of  it. 


Can  Ladies  Become  County  Superintendents? — According  to  the 
working  of  our  law  they  cannot.  The  superintendent  must  be  a  ^citizen''  of 
the  county,  and  according  to  the  constitution,  as  interpreted  by  **the  powers 
that  be,"  a  woman  is  not  a  citizen. 

There  are  now  seven  lady  county  superintendents  in  Iowa  and  ten  in  BU- 
noLs,  and  if  the  Journal  could  have  the  making  or  the  interpreting  of  the 
law  the  way  would  be  open  to  any  number  of  them  in  Indiana*  Merity  not 
seXf  should  determine  the  matter. 


r 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 

TION  FOR  MARCH,  1879. 

Writing — Specimen  of  Penmanship. 

Sapposing  it  were  necessary  for  you  to  write  the  following  as  a  copy  for  a 
ten-year  old  popil  of  ordinary  advancement,  show  how  you  would  do  it  i 
''The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water  that  has  passed."  50. 

1.  What  is  the  proper  rest  for  the  hand  and  for  the  arm,  in  writing?       10. 

2.  Write  the  word  lengthened  on  a  scale  showing  the  proper  height,  lengthy 
and  spacing  of  each  letter.  10. 

3.  Would  you  endeavor  to  secure  correct  ideas  of  form  before  rapidity  of 
movement?    Why,  or  why  not?  lo, 

4.  Give  some  exercises  that  you  think  suitable  for  practice,  to  promote 
case  and  rapidity  of  movement.  io« 

5.  Do  you  think  it  well  to  aim  to  have  exact  forms  and  proportions  so- 
fixed  in  the  mind  that  they  can  be  accurately  described  in  language  before 
their  execution  is  attempted?  10. 

Note. — The  applicant  should  be  required  to  copy  the  specimen  of 
penmanship  in  ink.  It  should  then  be  marked  from  one  to  fifty,  according  to 
the  Talue  placed  upon  it  as  a  specimen  of  penmanship,  by  the  superintendent. 

Orthography. 

I.    What  is  the  distinction  between  an  aspirate  and  a  vocal?  io» 
a.  (a)  How  many  and  what  sounds  has  c  ? 

(b)  Give  words  illustrating  its  different  sounds.  a««5 ;  bBB-5. 

3.  (a)  What  is  a  diphthong?     (b)  Give  two  examples.  a=6;  b=4. 

4.  Which  syllable  in  C;i(Va^(7  is  the  penult  ?  10. 
5*    Write  the  words  headache  and  heiress  phonically,  indicating  the  vowel 

l^  proper  marks.  2  pts.,  5  eacb» 

Spell  ten  words  pronounced  by  the  superintendent.       5  for  each  word. 
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RSADINO. 

"To gild  refin«d  gold,  to  paint  the  lUf, 
To  throw  perfume  upon  the  violet, 
To  smooth  ihe  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainboiT,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  gixtiish, 
Ii  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess," 

1.  DeGne;  rcRaed,  perfuniE,  hue,  taper  light,  garnish.  5  pti.,  leuk 

2.  What  is  "the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven?"    What  is  it  to  "ganuihil!' 

3pis„5eid. 

3.  V^at  idea  does  the  writer  wish  (o  convejr  in  the  above  extract?       10, 

4.  Write  synonyms  for  the  following  words:  gild,  hue,  beauteous,  gunih, 
ridiculous,  5  pti,  » «adi. 

5.  Re-wrile  the  passage  in  prose,  avoiding  its  present  poetic  form  u  midi 

The  candidate  should  read  a  passage,  upon  which  he  ihould  be  marked,  K* 
cording  to  the  superintendent's  judgment,  from  1  to  50. 

ARtTHMBTtC — I .  (a)  Given  the  prodnct  and  one  of  iii  two  factoti,  to  £iid 
the  other  factor. 

(b)  Given  the  dividend,  the  quotient,  and  (be  remainder,  to  find  the  dirinr. 

(c)  Given  the  subtrahend  and  the  remainder,  lo  find  the  minuend. 
Tell  how  yon  would  find  what  is  required  in  each  of  the  above. 

3  pa,,  4  off  for  each  enw, 

3.    Show  that  multiplying  the  denominator  of  3-5  by  6,  divides  the  fiw- 

tion  by  6.  >a 

3.  Three  boys  removed  So  bushels  of  apples  in  baskets  from  a  car.  Tb 
basket  of  the  first  boy  held  3^  pecks,  (hat  of  the  second  3.65  pecks,  llut  i 
the  third  1  3-S0  pecks.  Elach  carried  the  same  number  of  basketTuli.  Ho* 
many  basketful!  did  each  carry?  Proc  6;  sai-f 

4.  What  is  the  cost  of  i  bushels,  3  pecks,  6  quarts,  i  pint  of  green  pen 
Uf. 30  a  peck?  Proc.  5 ;  sns.  {. 

;.  What  will  it  cost  to  cover  a  floor  40  feet  by  31  feet,  with  matting  4  fnl 
wile,  at  (1.30  per  yaid?  Proc.  5 ;  iM.  5. 

5.  A  boy  sold  oranges  at  J  cent*  apiece,  and  gained  66>^  per  cent;  wU 
dirl  tbey  cost  him  per  hundred?  Proc  6;  bDL  t- 

7.    The  amount  of  a  note  of  f  1600,  after  3  mos.  time,  was  I1650;  wbil 

wjatberate?  ProCSjnuS' 

B.    Which  is  the  better  income,  8  per  cent  bonds  at  no,  or  4  per  c<n< 

bonds  at  60  ?    What  per  cent  belter?  Proc  4 ;  ans.  ^  3- 

9.    If  ^  of  an  acre  of  land  cost  f6o,  what  will  45^  acres  cost? 

By  analysis.  AnaL  f>\  ant. 
10.  A  ladder  39  feet  long  stands  resting  its  whole  length  against  the  side  d' 
a  perpendicular  walL  How  far  mutt  it  be  drawn  oat  at  the  bottom  lliat  (k 
lop  may  be  lowered  3  feet?  Prw.  6;  am.  4- 
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Grammar. — i.     Write  a  sentence  which  shall  contain  adjectives  in  each 
degree  of  comparison.  4  off  for  each  omission. 

2.  How  is  the  plural  of  nouns  ending  in  y  formed?  10. 

3.  Define  three  classes  of  pronouns.  10. 

4.  What  tenses  has  the  potential  mood  ?  10. 
5>    Give  participles,  active  and  passive,  of  the  verb  do,  lo. 
.6.    What  is  the  distinction  between  co-ordinate  and  subordinate  conjunc- 
tions 7  lo, 

**God  from  the  Mount  of  Sinai,  whose  gray  top  shall  tremble,  he  de- 
scending, wiil  himself  ordain  them  laws." — Milton, 

7.  Parse  whose  and  himself,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  Parse  he  and  descending,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Analyze  the  above.  la 
la    Correct :    Whom  do  you  think  it  is ;  and  parse  the  interrogative  pro- 

loao.  *  2  pts.,  5  each. 

Geography. — i.  Name  the  eight  principal  points  of  the  compass  in  order, 
banning  at  the  North.  8  pts.,  1}  off  for  each  omission. 

2.  Define  the  terms:  moi;ntain  shed,  plateau.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  a  volcano?    Where  are  volcanoes  chiefly  found? 

2  pts.,  5  each 

4.  How  is  a  glacier  formed  ?  10. 

5.  Define  the  terms:  republic,  metropolis.  2  pts.,  5  each. 
6i    What  city  in  the  United  States  has  large  iron  establishments,  large  glass 

works,  and  deals  in  large  quantities  of  petroleum  ?  lo. 

7.  For  what  is  Rome  celebrated  ?  10. 

8.  What  mountain  range  separates  India  from  the  Chinese  Empire?       10. 

9.  On  what  rivers  are  the  following  cities  situated:   Stettin,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  London,  Frankfort?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

10.  Bound  Afghanistan.  10. 

History. — i.    Give  a  brief  account  of  Ferdinand  De  Soto.  10. 

2.  (a)    Who  were  the  Puritans  ?  and  (b)  where  their  first  settlement  in 
America?  a— 7;  b=3. 

3.  What  were  the  chief  events  in  Washington's  career?  la 

4.  What  first  impelled  the  colonies  to  political  union?  10. 

5.  How  did  Queen  Anne*s  war  affect  the  colonies?  lo. 

6.  Who  was  Edmond  Andros?  lo. 

7.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Ohio  Company  in  1749?  10. 

8.  What  was  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765?  10. 

9.  Describe  briefly  the  battle  of  Lexington,  1775.  10. 
la  What  brought  about  the  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  France, 

1778?  10. 

PhysioIjOGY. — I.  What  is  an  organ  of  the  body  ?  10.* 

2.  Give  two  of  the  uses  of  the  muscles.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Give  two  injurious  effects  of  ''tight  lacing.''  2  pts.,  5  each. 
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1 4.     Why  are  muscles  of  the  right  arm  usually  larger  and  firmer  than  those 
of  the  left?  10. 

5.  What  is  the  function  of  the  liver  ?  10. 

6.  What  is  the  distinctinction  between  veins  and  artenes  ?  la 

7.  Locate  each  of  the  following  bones:    Humerus,  Femur,  Tibia,  Ster- 
num, Scapula,  and  Patella.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

8.  What  is  the  cause  of  animal  heat  ?  la 

9.  What  is  the  proper  treatment  of  a  frozen  ear?  10. 
10.    How  may  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  wounded  artery  be  stopped?      i(x 

Theory  and  Practice. — i.    What  is  the  distinction  between  mental  and 
written  solutions  of  problems  in  arithmetic  ?  30. 

2.  Give  two  of  the  advantages  of  the  written  method  of  teaching  spell- 
ing. 2  pts.,  10  each. 

3.  State  two  conditions  essential  to  the  correct  reading  of  a  sentence. 

2  pes.,  TO  each. 

4.  What  is  the  distinction  between  an  oral  lesson  and  a  recitation?       ao. 

5.  Give  two  of  the  objects  of  punishment  in  school.  2  pts.,  10  each. 


QUERY— THE  "NEW  PRONOUN." 


Mr.  Editor  :  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  your  views  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  a  new  pronoun  in  our  language  ? 

Ans.    The  following  from  the  Canada  School  Journal,  makes  as  satisfactonr 
answer  to  the  above  question  as  we  have  seen,  and  we  give  it: 

Sir: — I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  any  educated  persons  should  find  anf 
difficulty  of  the  kind  you  speak  of  in  your  notice  of  the  above  controversy  in 
your  March  number.     The  awkwardness  pf  using  pronouns  of  both  genden 
in  the  singular  m  connection  with  two  antecedents  of  different  genders,  sepa- 
rated by  a  disjunctive  conjunction,  is  not  unavoidable  if  the  pronouns  we 
have  in  English  be  only  boldly  and  properly  used.    Take  the  sentence  quoted 
by  the  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  :  *'  Let  every  brother  or  sister  examine 
himself  or  herself,  and  looking  into  his  or  her  heart  find  out  his  or  her  beset- 
ting sin  and  resolutely  cast  it  from  him  or  her."     I  admit  that  this  is  not  only 
awkward,  but  outrageously  pedantic;  and  what  is  the  remedy?     Not,  cer- 
tainly, the  invention  of  a  new  form  for  which  there  is  no  felt  necessity,  and 
not  the  substitution  of  the  plural  for  the  two  singular  forms,  which,  as  the 
writer  in  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  admits,  is  condemned  by  all  gram- 
marians and  shunned  by  all  good  writers  and  speakers.     Substitute  the  one 
plural  for  the  two  singular  forms  and  how  much  of  the  awkwardness  disap- 
ipears  ?    "  Let  every  brother  and  sister  examine  themselves,  nnd  looking  into 
their  heart  find  out  their  besetting  sin  and  resolutely  cast  it  from  them."     In- 
stead of  being  merely  awkward  and  pedantic,  this  is  utterly  and  hopelessly 
objectionable  on  the  ground  that  it  is  based  on  a  resort  to  the  use  of  an  ad- 
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mitted  solecism,  for  wiach,  by  the  way,  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity, 
and  therefore  no  justification.  The  sentence  should  read,  *'  Let  every  brother 
and  sister  examine  himself|  and  looking  into  his  heart  find  out  his  besetting 
sin  and  resolutely  cast  it  from  him."  In  English  the  masculine  noun  or 
{)ronoun  is  usually  the  generic  term,  and  as  such  it  includes  both  sexes ;  and 
it  is  no  more  awkward  or  pedantic  to  use  "  his*'  and  *'  him*'  as  above  than  to 
say  "  man  is  mortal,"  when  we  mean  to  say  that  women  di6  as  well  as  men. 
I  am  very  much  astonished  that  any  difficulty  should  ever  be  felt  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  hope  the  teachers  of  Canada  will  resolutely  oppose  any  resort  to 
"Cither  the  invention  of  a  new  term  or  to  a  solecism  in  the  use  of  an  old  one 
in  order  to  get  out  of  a  trouble  which  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  those 
who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  usage  of  our  English 
tongue. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  enclose  a  paragraph  published  by  our  county  superin- 
tendent as  proof  that  the  bill  requiring  the  examination  of  county  superin- 
tendents should  become  law.  He  says:  '*  On  Saturday  last  we  had  quite  a 
large  tnmout  of  the  applicants  for  teachers  license.  As  a  general  thing  the  appli- 
cants done  well,  but  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  improvement,  in  parficu^ 
iar  in  the  branch  of  arithmetic.  In  that  branch  the  male  applicants  done  the 
best  We  also  found  much  improvement  among  those  who  had  been  regular 
attendants  of  towq^hip  and  county  Institutes,  than  those  whom  we  learned 
iad  failed  to  take  any  part  or  interest  in  that  direction,** 

0,  ye  shades  of  Lindley  Murray ! 

"  7%e  Commcn  School  Teacher^*  says,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  dif- 
ference between  a  strong  and  a  weak  verb,  that  *<a  strong  verb  is  one  that 
docs  not  require  an  object  to  complete  its  sense;  a  weak  one  does."  We  ad- 
▼ite  the  Teacher  to  try  again.  The  answer  is  positively  wrong. — Ohi^  Ed, 
Monthly, 

The  late  Illinois  Legislature  came  within  one  vote  of  repealing  the  law  un- 
der which  the  state  normal  schools  were  established. 

The  Miami  county  normal  will  open  for  a  six-weeks  term  at  Amboy, 
April  28,  under  the  management  of  Sup't  Ewing,  assisted  by  }.  W.  Robinson, 
a  graduate  of  Holbrook  nonnal  school. 

"Gladewood  Female  Seminary,  Normal  School,  and  Business  Institute"  is 
the  name  of  a  new  institution  of  learning  to  be  opened  in  Denver,  April  29^ 
Rev.  Scott  F.  Hershey,  Eugene  C.  McGinley,  and  Miss  Fannie  A.  Constant^ 
constitute  the  board  of  instructors. 

J.  K.  Walts,  superintendent  of  the  Logansport  schools,  is  designated  in 
^  State  Superintendent's  late  report  as  the  author  of  the  Historical  Sketch 
of  Logansport.  Mr.  Walts,  not  wishing  to  take  the  credit  of  work  not  really 
done  by  him,  desires  the  Journal  to  state  that  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Helm,  the  first 
superintendent  of  Logansport,  is  the  author,  and  not  himself. 
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**THE  ELEMENTS  OF  WEAKNESS  IN  OUR  SCHOOL  WORK.'^ 

A  REPLY. 


Editor  School  Journal: — In  last  month's  Jonmal  you  criticised  nther 
severely  my  address  before  the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association.  Yoa 
state,  at  the  outset,  that  my  address  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  a  part  of  my 
audience,  and  that  one  poor  fellow  felt  himself  all  ^  bespattered  with  mod," 
another  thought  that  I  had  put  a  <*club"  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  oor 
school  system.  My  address  was  published  here  in  my  own  city,  and  was  read 
by  nearly  every  one  in  this  vicinity,  and  yet  I  have  heard  of  no  outbreak  as 
yet.  At  the  Association  all  whose  approval  I  valued,  personally  expresMd 
themselves  as  entirely  in  accord  with  myself  9&  fo  the  evils  which  are  creeping 
into  our  school  work.  A,  few,  like  yourself,  who  agree  with  me,  thought  that 
these  evils  were  not  so  extensive  as  I  represented.  I  certainly  did  not  intend 
to  convey  the  impression  that  these  evils  were  to  be  found  in  every  city,  and 
a  careful  reading  of  my  address  will  sustain  my  view  of  it  I  am  opposed 
(l)  to  teaching  so  many  branches  not  required  by  law;  (2)  to  neglecting  U> 
teach  thoroughly  the  essential  branches;  (3)  to  teaching  the  natural  sciences 
in  lower  grades;  (4)  to  building  so  many  school  houses  until  we  have  enoogh 
pupils  to  fill  them.  I  have  received  the  heartiest  endorsements  from  school- 
men from  all  parts  of  the  state.  One  of  these  I  enclose  and  ask  you  to  insert 
it.  It  is  from  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  state;  a  man 
who  has  been  in  the  school  work  for  over  fifty  years,  and  who  has  done  more 
for  the  common  schools  of  Indiana  than  any  other  living  man,  and  whose 
approval  I  prize  very  highly.  Need  I  say  that  I  refer  to  the  venerable  FiroC 
James  G.  May?    He  says: 

'*  The  prime  intent  of  Indiana's  magnificent  school  fund  is  not  to  give  em- 
ployment to  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  penons  in  the  capacity  of  teacbos, 
but  to  afford  all  the  state's  children, /^^r  as  well  as  richy  an  ample  oppoitmiity 
to  secure  a  practical  education. 

"After  more  than  one  very  careful  reading  of  your  *  Seymour  Address,'  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  you  not  only  comprehend  the  noble  design  of  our 
Common  School  System,  but  entertain  an  earnest  purpose  that  the  prime  iif' 
tent  shall  be  fully  met.  The  whole  scope  of  your  address  sustains  this  con- 
clusion. Generally,  your  points  are  exceedingly  well  taken.  Common  sense 
sustains  them. 

"It  is  true,  but  most  unfortunate  for  the  children  and  youth,  that  'every 
innovation  is  welcomed  as  a  reform,'  but  must  be  thrust  into  the  school  room. 
In  the  past  twenty -five  years  how  many  of  these  innovations  have  been  forced 
into  the  schools,  have  run  their  course  and  given  place  to  other  innovations 
even  more  pernicious. 

"  *Tbe  multiplicity  of  school  houses  in  the  country'  is  a  point  susceptible  of 
the  clearest  demonstration.  The  *  multiplicity  of  studies.'  Deny  who  wili^ 
this  is  a  serious  evil  which  is  turning  multitudes  of  poor  children  who  are  com- 
pelled to  earn  a  livelihood,  at  an  early  age  away  from  school  very  poorly  edo- 
cated. 
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*'The  manly  position  relatlYc  to  the  'Three  R'  age  of  education  is  not 
only  true,  but  deserves  the  highest  commendation.  If  a  few  of  the  sneerers 
could  spend  a  term  or  two  under  the  old  'Three  R'  regimen,  their  educa- 
tional articles  would  share  much  less  of  the  ''seeing  kettles  scoured  with  kaif"- 
€n>-ey^  style  of  composition.  I  might  take  up  what  you  say  on  teaching 
spelling,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  every  other  branch, 
and  express  equal  approbation,  but  such  an  attempt  would  be  unnecessary. 

"I  conclude  by  thanking  you  from  my  heart  for  your  daring  effort  in  behalf 
of  the  children  of  Indiana.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

James  G.  May." 

With  the  above  **  I  rest  my  case,"  asking  those  who  may  have  a  copy  of  my 
address  to  give  it  a  careful  reading  before  forming  an  opinion  of  it.    No  one- 
loves  our  common  school  system  more  than  I  do.    Take  it  away  and  there 
would  be  little  left  in  our  political  system  which  I  could  honor ;  for  a  republic 
founded  upon  ignorance  is  the  worst  form  of  government  in  the  world. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  you,  Mr.  Editor,  in  your  article  entitled  *<  Put 
on  the  Breaks,"  in  the  March  number  of  1877,  expressed,  in  substance,  my- 
own  sentiments.     Publish  that  article  again,  and  oblige  youn, 

T.  J.  Charlton. 

ViMCENKES,  Ind.,  Apr.  18,  1879, 


Most  of  the  trustees  have  money  in  their  possession  belonging  to  the  town- 
ihip,  which  they  deposit  for  safe  keeping  in  banks.  Many  of  them  receive  a 
low  rate  of  interest  on  these  deposits.  In  some  instances  this  interest  is  ap- 
propriated by  the  trustee ;  in  some  instances  it  is  added  to  the  principal  and 
appropriated  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  fund  to  which  it  belongs;  in  some 
instances  the  interest  is  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  new  books  for  the 
township  library.  The  Journal  urges  upon  trustees  the  last  named  course.. 
The  money  cannot  be  appropriated  in  a  wiser  or  more  useful  way. 


Easlham  College. — There  has  been  added  to  the  Earlham  College  Mu- 
seum the  skeleton  of  Van  Amburg's  great  elephant,  Tippo  Saib^  mounted  in 
first  class  style  by  Prof.  Ward,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Pres,  Moore  set  up  said 
skeleton  in  Lyceum  Hall,  Richmond,  and  gave  a  free  exhibit  of  it,  together 
with  some  very  large  Mastodon  bones,  to  all  the  schools  of  the  city  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  gave  a  free  lecture  to  all. 
Tippo  Saib  had  a  full  house  both  times,  and  gave  his  first  lesson  on  compara- 
tive anatomy  since  being  exalted  to  the  position  of  educator.  He  will  con^ 
Htute  to  give  lessons  free. 

S.  D.  Crane,  superintendent  of  Lagrange  county,  has  been  engaged  in  a 
newspaper  discussion  of  the  merits  of  county  superintendency.  Mr.  Crane 
Slakes  a  strong  defense,  and  proves,  beyond  a  doubt  to  any  school  man,  the 
necessity  of  the  office  to  country  schools. 
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MEETING  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The  Convention  of  Superintendents  of  Middle  Eastern  Indiana  was  held 
at  Muncie,  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  March.  Sup't  Wilson,  of  Henry  county, 
was  chairman,  and  Sup*t  Macpherson,  of  Wayne  county,  was  secretary.  Tbe 
first  afternoon  and  evening  were  spent  in  the  discussion  of  reports  and  tlie 
manner  of  marking  applicants*  papers.  Next  morning  the  superintendents, 
accompanied  by  Prof.  McRae  and  A.  O.  Shortridge,  inspected  a  countiy 
school  house  near  Muncie,  and,  upon  their  return  to  the  place  of  meeting,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

1.  That  we  approve  the  plan  of  said  house  as  in  all  respects  the  best  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  common  district  school  that  we  have  seen. 

2.  That  Messrs.  McRae  and  Clancy  be  requested  to  make  out  a  plan  of 
said  school  house  and  forward  it  to  the  Indiana  School  Journal  for  pobli- 
cation, 

Sup't  Qancy  read  a  paper  "  Co-operative  Efforts  of  County  Superintend- 
ents," and  the  method  of  correcting  errors  while  visiting  schools  was  dis- 
cussed. Sup't  Blount,  of  Rush  county,  offered  resolutions  expressive  of  the 
feelings  of  the  convention  upon  the  death  of  W.  P.  Smith,  county  saperin* 
tendent  of  Hancock  county,  which  were  adopted.  Convention  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 


NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 


A  six-weeks'  normal  will  be  held  at  Tipton,  beginning  «JuIy  14,  under  the 
■uperrision  of  county  superintendent  B.  M.  Blount  and  J.  M.  Stout,  princ^ 
of  the  Tipton  high  schooL 

The  review  term  of  the  Dover  Hill  Academy,  under  the  direction  of  F.  M. 
Westhafer  and  county  superintendent  Thos.  F.  McGuyer,  will  open  July  8,  for 
a  session  of  eight  weeks, 

J.  H.  Neff  opened  a  ten-weeks'  session  of  a  normal  institute  in  Michigan- 
town,  April  8. 

The  spring  term  of  Spiceland  Academy  and  Normal  School  has  opened 
with  a  full  attendance,  among  which  are  quite  a  number  of  teachers  and  those 
expecting  to  enter  that  profession.  A  summer  term  (nonnal)  will  be  held,  to 
begin  July  21. 

J.  F.  Richards  will  open  a  six-weeks'  nonnal  at  Mansfield,  O.,  July  8. 

A  six-weeks'  normal  will  be  held  in  Bloomington,  beginning  July  16,  con- 
ducted by  W.  F.  L.  Sanders  and  J.  A.  Woodbum. 


Thers  will  be  held  in  Florence,  Mass.,  the  last  week  in  August,  a  conven- 
tion of  Kindergartners,  the  main  object  being  to  become  acquainted  and  to 
put  into  conunon  stock  what  they  have  learned  and  what  they  think. 
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QOERIES. — I.  Wanted,  a  concise  solution  of  problem  8,  in  the  State  Board 
<Iuestions  published  in  the  March  Journal. 

2.  John  was  refused  admittance.  Is  this  a  correct  sentence?  Why?  S3m- 
tix  of  "  admittance." 

3.  A  fountain  has  8  pipes,  4  receiving  and  4  discharging,  which  are  re- 
^jcclively  A,  B,  C,  and  D ;  E,  F,  G,  and  H.  A,  B,  and  C,  will  fill  it  in  6  hrs., 
B,  C,  and  D,  in  8;  C,  D,  and  A,  in  12;  D,  A,  B,  in  1$.  E,  F,  and  G,  will 
empty  it  in  6  hours;  F,  G,  and  H,  in  5;  G,  H,  and  E,  in  4;  H,  E,  and  F,  in 
3  hours.  The  fountain  is.  full.  If  all  the  pipes  are  left  open,  how  long  will 
it  be  in  emptying  ? 

4.  Ten  years  ago  the  age  of  A  was  ^  the  age  of  B,  and  ten  years  hence 
the  age  of  A  will  be  5-6  of  the  age  of  B;  what  is  the  age  of  each? 

Answers  to  Queries. — Quite  a  number  of  answers  have  been  sent  us  to  the 
queries  propounded  in  the  April  Journal,  but  are  unavoidably  crowded  out  till 
next  month,  except  a  solution  to  query  no.  4,  which  is  given  below : 

Produce  the  oblique  sides  until  they  meet,  forming  a  triangle.  The  sides 
converge  10  rods  in  80^  or  20  in  a  160.  Hence  the  equal  sides  of  the  trian- 
^  are  160^  the  base  20. 


Area==|/i6o4-i6o-{-20       i6o-{-i6o-f-20  1604-1604-20 

( )X( i6o)X( : i6o)X 
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1604-1604-20 
( 20)    =^2,550,000=1596.9. 


Its  altitude  is  1 596.9+ (^  of  20]= 159.69. 

Length  of  quadrilateral=^  of  159.69=79.845. 

Since  large  triangle  is  made  of  4  small  ones,  and  the  quadrilateral  b  made 
up  of  3  of  them,  the  area  of  quad.=jl^  of  area  of  triangle,  and  yi,  of  area  of 
qaad-=:^  of  triangle.  Hence  cutting  off  |j  of  triangle  will  leave  ^  of  the 
quadrilateral. 

%  of  1596.9=998.625,  area  to  be  cut  off  from  apex  of  triangle,  to  leave 
%  of  quad. 

To  find  the  altitude  of  a  triangle  which  is  similar  to  the  whole  triangle,  and 
whose  area  is  998,625, 

1596.9:998.625::  159.69^:  (x*=i 5947.04  sq.  rods.) 

Hence  x=i26.28  rods,  the  altitude  of  the  triangle  to  be  removed  in  order 
to  leave  y^  of  quadrilateral. 

To  find  distance  of  dividing  line  from  greater  end, 
159.69 — 126.28=33.41  rods. 

To  find  the  length  of  this  dividing  line, 

159.69: 126.28 : : 20: (x=i5.82  rods.)  T.  H.  DuNN. 
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The  following  certificate  explains  itself,  and  contains  an  idea  that  should 
be  valuable  to  many  county  superintendents: 

Certijicaie  of  Scholarship. — This  certifies  that has  passed  an  exami- 
nation in  the  following  branches,  with  the  result  indicated  in  the  annexed 
grade : 

Reading, Writing, Grammar, Geography, 

Spelling,  Arithmetic, History, Physiology,  


Average  scholarship,  — 
-  is  entitled  to  the grade  of 


Department  of 


And  that 

School  No.  — , 

187 

Note — Preserve  this  drd,  and  present  to  teacher  on  entering  school  the 
next  term,  L.  P.  Harlan,  County  Sup't. 


Township,  Marion  County,  Indiana. 
— ,  Teacher. 


Tippecanoe  County. — ^Teachers  employed  in  district  schools,  152;  length 
of  school  term  increased  by  several  days;  wages  will  average  fully  as  muchr 
as  last  year;  township  institutes  have  been  better  attended  than  ever  before; 
our  county  association  meets  quarterly.  About  50  schools  have  prepared  work 
for  exhibition  at  the  county  fair,  and  it  is  now  in  the  office  of  the  county  su- 
perintendent. It  is  much  superior  to  that  prepared  last  year.  W.  H.  Caul- 
kins  is  county  superintendent. 

Cass  County. — The  Reunion  of  teachers  held  in  Logansport  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  Feb.  14  and  15,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  teachers'  meet- 
ings that  ever  convened  in  the  county.  The  teachers  of  the  county  and  city 
were,  with  but  twenty-two  exceptions,  present;  the  whole  number  is  over 
150.  A  number  of  the  absences  was  occasioned  by  sickness.  The  pro- 
gramme that  had  been  previously  arranged  by  Sup't  Harry  G.  Wilson,  was  a 
good  one,  and  was  carried  out  in  fulL  Judge  D.  P.  Baldwin,  of  Logansport, 
made  a  most  excellent  address,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  next 
month.  The  above  report  was  unaccountably  delayed  in  reaching  us ;  hence^ 
the  lateness  of  its  appearance. 

The  Normal  Teacher^  published  at  Danville,  for  March,  came  to  us  Apr  3, 
one  month  late,  and  the  February  number  was  received  about  a  week  earlier. 
The  editor  explains :  **  The  fault  has  been  with  our  printers"  The  March 
number  contains  less  than  twenty-one  pages  of  reading  matter,  and  shows 
other  signs  of  distress. 

T^e  Pennsylvania  School  Journal^  the  largest  and  most  extensively  circo- 
lated  educational  monthly  in  the  United  States,  compliments  this  journal  by 
reprinting  two  of  its  articles :  Miss  Chapin's  •*  Philosophy  of  the  Kinder- 
garten," and  Rev.  O.  C.  McCulloch*s  list  of  **  Good  Books  for  the  Young." 

Scribner's  Monthly  has  reached  a  circulation  of  95^000.  It  leads  all 
other  monthlies  in  this  country.  Every  teacher  should  take  and  read  some 
good  magazine. 
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The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School^  at  Valp  araiso,  whose  almost  mi- 
recalons  growth  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  this  Journal,  again  aston- 
ishes ererybody  by  announcing  "two  hundred  and  fifty  more  students  in  at- 
tendance this  term  than  evep  before."  H,  B.  Brown,  the  principal,  is  "  the 
|)oweT  behind  the  throne." 

TTke  Library  and  the  School  is  the  name  of  a  new  literary  and  educational 
paper  recently  started  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  H.  \V.  Derby  &  Co.  The  paper 
makes  a  specialty  of  advertising  and  selling  libraries  and  books  suited  for 
libraries.  Especially  is  the  "  People's  Library''  recommended.  It  contains 
many  excellent  books,  and  not  one  poor  one. 

The  kext  State  Tkachets'  Association. — ^The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Indianapolis  recently  and  decided  the 
•following  points  in  regard  to  the  next  association: 

It  will  meet  in  Indianapolis  Dec.  29,  1879,  ^^^  adjourn  Dec.  31.  There 
will  be  no  "manuscript  discussions."  One  session  will  be  devoted  to  a  pa* 
per  on  "natural  science  in  the  lower  schools,"  and  a  general  discussion  of  the 
same.  There  will  be  but  six  other  papers — two  by  ladies,  one  by  a  college 
nan,  two  by  common  school  men,  and  one  by  a  county  superintendent.  A 
time  will  be  set  apart  for  a  miscellaneous  meeting,  at  which  any  one  may 
present  any  subject  he  may  wish  to  have  discussed. 

The  Committee  was  well  represented.  There  were  present,  H.  B.  Jacobs, 
chairman;  J.  N.  Study,  E.  E.  Smith,  H.  S.  Tarbell,  S.  S.  Parr.  The  mcm- 
'^heis  not  present  were  S.  D.  Crane  and  J.  R.  Hall. 

LoGANSPORT- — Report  for  month  ending  March  28:  Enrollment,  1,406; 
belonging,  1,303;  daily  attendance,  1,219;  V^^  ^^^^  of. attendance,  93.5;  nei- 
ther tardy  nor  absent,  504;  visits  to  schools,  343;  visits  to  parents,  141. 
J.  K.  Walts  is  superintendent. 

SciTio. — ^The  "  Scipio  Normal  and  Review  School"  opened  its  spring  term 
April  21.    O.  F.  Johnson  is  principal. 

Dublin. — Tlie  fifth  commencement  of  the  Dublin  high  school  o(;purred 
April  25.    There  were  four  graduates — one  male  and  three  females. 

J    Notre  Dame  University  building,  two  miles  from  South  Bend,  was  destroyed 
!   S  ^by  fire  April  23.     The  students  have  been  sent  home,  and  the  work  of  re- 
I  J  huilding  has  already  begun,  with  a  view  to  reopening  the  college  next  Sept. 
I       The  institution  was  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  West. 
L  The  Wisconsin  Legislature  has  passed  a  Compulsory  Education  law.    It  is 

^''^ery  much  like  the  one  passed  a  year  ago  in  Ohio. 

I  **The  Phonic  Educator,"  issued  monthly  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  will  keep  those 

interested  in  the  art  phonetic,  posted. 

In  last  month's  Journal  the  name  of  the  place  was  accidentally  omitted  for 
the  advertisement  of  W.  S.  Goodnough,  in  regard  to  his  Summer  Art  school. 
It  b  corrected  this  month.     The  school  is  at  Columbus,  Ohio^  not  Ind. 

D.  E.  Hunter,  superintendent  of  the  Washington  schools,  will  take  his 
geology  class  to  the  Cannelburg  coal  mines,  to  ^*Jug  Rock,"  and  to  *' White 
River  Bluflfs." 
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PERSONAL. 


Aaron  Pope,  principal  of  the  McCordsville  schools,  has  been  appomted 
superintendent  of  Hancock  county,  to  fill  the  unexpired  tenn  of  W.  P.  Snitlv 
deceased.  Mr.  Pope  is  an  active,  energetic  man,  and  will  do  good  work  as 
superintendent 

W.  Buzzell  is  superintendent  of  the  Attica  schools. 

James  H.  Eldridge,  of  the  firm  of  Eldridge  &  Brother,  publishers,  died  at 
his  home  in  Philadelphia,  March  19,  aged  54  yeara. 

Sheridan  Cox  has  been  re-elected  Superintendent  of  the  Kokomo  schook 
but  it  is  understood  that  he  will  resign  soon  to  go  to  New  Mexico,  where  he  Itas 
purchased  an  interest  •  in  a  silver  mine.  W.  H.  McClain,  principal  of  the 
high  school  will  take  his  place  as  superintendent  when  he  resigns. 

Pleasant  Bond,  of  Indianapolis,  well  known  to  many  of  the  teachers  and 
superintendents  of  the  state,  will  do  work  in  normals  and  institutes  this  sum- 
mer, if  called  upon. 

Prof.  David  S.  Jordan,  of  Butler  University,  has  been  tendered  the  chair 
of  natural  science  in  the  State  University,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Prof.  Richard  Owen. 

Prof.  John  Collett,  well  known  to  the  scientific  men  of  the  state,  has  been 
appointed,  by  the  Governor,  chief  of  the  newly  established  "Bureau  of  Sto* 
tistics  and  Geology."  The  Legislature  abolished  the  ofBce  of  state  geologist 
and  established  this  '^bureau"  instead.  Prof.  Collett  is  eminently  qualified  for 
the  place. 

We  are  very  glad  to  announce  that  Daniel  Hough,  who  has  been  danger- 
ously ill  with  heart  disease  for  several  months  past,  is  now  better  and  hopes- 
soon  to  be  out  again.  He  has  been  confined  to  his  room  most  of  the  time 
since  the  holidays.  He  will,  perhaps,  return  to  Indiana.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  is  now  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Daniel  B.  Veazey,  who  acted  many  years  in  this  state  as  the  agent  of 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  is  now  at  work  for  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg,  &  Co.,  with 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis.     Daniel  has  many  warm  friends  in  Indiana. 

O.  J.  Craig,  for  the  past  three  years  principal  of  the  Montezuma  schools^ 
reports  his  work  in  good  order,  and  a  graduating  class  of  3.  Commencement, 
May  21. 

Joshua  H.  Groves,  superintendent  of  the  Cannelton  schools,  says  that  Sup't 
Smart's  recent  visit  to  Cannelton  was  highly  appreciated,  and  that-  the  people 
regard  him  as  "  the  right  man  in  the  right  place." 

T.  G.  Alford  has  resigned  his  place  in  Vincennes  University  to  take  the 
principalship  of  the  Washington  high  school.  Mr.  A.  Cullop,  of  Edwards- 
port,  a  graduate  of  Hanover  College,  has  been  selected  to  take  hs  place^ 
The  university  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  Lewis  Pnigh  as  prindptL 
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J.  K«  WaltS)  Uie  efficient  superintendent  of  the  Logansport  schools,  takes 
great  pleasure  in  raising  fine  chickens.  He  is  president  of  the  Logansport 
Poultry  Association. 

Samuel  Lilly,  superintendent  of  the  Gosport  schools,  had  to  suspend  the 
schools  recently  for  two  weeks,  on  account  of  the  measles. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Short  History  of  German  Literature,  by  James  K.  Hosmer.  St.  Louis : . 
G.  I.  Jones  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hosmer  is  professor  of  English  and  German  literature  in  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis ;  has  spent  several  years  in  Germany  studying  the  lan- 
guage and  the  literature,  and  in  visiting  the  places  made  famous  by  the  men 
noted  as  authors.  German  literature,  next  to  American  and  English,  is 
of  importance  to  the  American  scholar.  Some  knowledge  of  this  branch  of 
letters  is  essential  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  be  classed  with  the  cultivated- 
Germany  is  an  old  country,  and  has  for  centuries  been  noted  for  its  eminent 
scholars,  so  the  field  is  a  vast  one,  and  the  task  of  making  a  good  selection  of 
matter  is  a  great  one.  An  ordinary  fault  with  authors  of  English  literature  is 
that  they  fill  their  books  with  short  notices  of  numerous  authors  instead  of  de- 
voting large  space  to  the  masters. 

Prof.  Hosmer  has  taken  the  correct  course,  and  in  his  volume  of  600  pages 
has  given  a  very  satisfactory  review  of  his  ponderous  subject  by  treating  only 
the  great  periods,  the  great  departments,  the  great  authors,  and  the  great  lite* 
nry  productions.  An  American  student,  desirous  of  learning  something  of 
German  literature  and  Germany's  great  authors,  can  hardly  do  better  than  ta 
read  this  book.  It  is  written  in  pleasing  style,  and  the  publishers  have  done 
their  part  well. 

Shakxspeare's  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  with  introduction  and  notes  explana- 
tory and  critical,  by  Henry  N.  Hudson.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Heath. 

The  author  of  the  above  book  is  professor  of  English  literature  in  the 
School  of  Oratory,  Boston  University,  and  has  made  Shakespeare  a  special 
study  for  years.  About  nine  years  ago  he  had  issued,  in  pamphlet  form,  his 
^^  School  Shakespeare^'^  which  has  had  a  large  reading.  In  1875  ^^^  same 
publishers  issued  for  him  two  large  volumes  entitled  '^Shakespeare's  Life,  Art, 
^d  Characteristics,''  in  which  he  gives  a  historical,  philological,  and  critical 
analysis  of  each  of  the  Plays,  with  the  biography  of  the  author.  Perhaps  no- 
American  stands  higher  than  Mr.  Hudson  as  a  Shakesperian  critic. 

The  volume  before  us  (Hamlet)  is  the  first  of  a  new  edition  of  the  old 
pamphlet  series,  and  is  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  The  history  and  critical 
uuilysis  of  the  play  occupies  44  pages,  and  is  the  most  satisfactory  we  have 
yet  seen.    For  convenience,  the  notes  and  explanations  are  placed  at  the  foot 
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of  the  page  instead  of  at  the  close  of  the  book.  It  is  bound  in  neat  style, 
and  the  type  is  beautiful.  Each  play  is  to  follow  in  like  form  and  with  like 
history,  notes,  and  analysis.  The  form  is  the  most  convenient,  and,  ior  sdiool 
purposes,  nothing  yet  published  exceeds  it. 

734/  National  Temperance  Songster^  by  W.  O.  Mofl5tt,  is  filled  with  fire 
temperance  songs,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  lo-cent  book  of  the  kind  pob' 
lished.     S.  L.  Morrow  &  Co.,  publishers,  Indianapolis. 

The  Christian  CMion,  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Lyman  Abbott, 
is  by  far  the  best  religious  and  family  newspaper  that  comes  to  our  table.  It 
is  liberal  and  yet  strictly  christian,  and  its  articles,  both  editorial  and  con- 
tributed, are  fresh,  vigorous,  and  helpful.  Every  article  can  be  read  with  in- 
terest and  profit.  The  summary  of  the  news  of  the  week,  both  home  and 
foreign,  is  the  best  we  see,  and  we  have  access  to  many  papers  and  magazines 

The  National  Sunday-school  Teacher  deserves  its  increasing  popularity. 
It  is  among  the  best  and  brightest  of  our  exchanges.  It  is  full  of  good  things 
on  the  lessons,  and  of  other  good  things  which  are  of  interest  and  profit  to 
Sunday-school  people.     Chicago:  Adams,  Blackmer,  &  Lyon  Publishing  Co. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT, 

By  an  entirely  new  process.    As  simple  as  simple  addition* 

Used  and  recommended  by  over  two  hundred  High  Schools  and  Colleges 
•in  the  Northwest. 

Send  for  Circular  describing  the  method,  to  H.  H.  HILL, 

I  i-iyr  1090  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III 


Western  Uormal  School  of  languages. 

Iowa  College^  Grinnel^  Iowa — A  Summer  School, — Second  session  will 
-commence  July  8, 1879,  ^^^  continue  six  weeks.  German,  French,  Latin,  and 
'Greek,  on  the  '^  Natural  Method."  Its  aim  will  be  not  only  to  teach  Lan* 
^guages,  but  also  to  familiarize  instructors  with  the  Natural  Method  of  teachr 
ing  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  Competent  instructors  of  the  Method 
will  assist  the  Principal.  Persons  desiring  further  infoimation  about  the  school 
will  please  address  the  undersigned,  for  circulars  giving  full  particulars,  at 
143  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; — after  May  21,  Mr.  W.  F.  Reed,  Secretary, 
Jowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  HENRY  COHN. 


Wanted. — ^Teachers  not  engaged  during  the  summer  vacation  may  M- 
-employment  by  addressing  J.  M.  Oucxxrr,  36  East  Market  st,  Indianapolis. 
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Zell's  ENCTCLOPfDiA.— Complete  in  a  single  yolnme,  and  at  once  tnpplf- 
lag  the  place  of  a  dictionary,  cyclopedia,  and  gazetteer. 

"One  of  the  best  works  eyer  published.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
t«tcher.*'-.H.  B.  Brown,  Prin.  N.  I.  N.  S. 

"The  low  price  puts  it  in  the  reach  of  all.  I  most  heartily  commend  the 
work  not  only  to  teachers,  students,  and  the  professional  class  generally,  but  to 
tU  who  desire  the  greatest  amount  of  information  in  the  briefest  compass."— G. 
P.  Peale,  Pas.  Chris.  Church,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

"I  consider  it  a  most  yaluable  work.  A  cyclopedia  for  the  people."—- S.  M. 
Etter,  Snp't  Public  Instruction,  111. 

"A  marvel  of  completeness.  Every  district  school  should  be  supplied  with 
io  admirable  a  book  of  reference.*^ — ^Prof.  Metcalf,  Illinois  Normal. 

"I  am  much  pleased  with  it.    Among  its  advantages  I  find  the  following! 
L  (t  contains  much  in  a  small  compass.    2.  The  articles,  though  brief,  art 
well  written.    3.  The  full-faced  type  in  which  it  is  printed  makes  it  easy  to 
find,  without  loss  of  time,  what  one  desires.    4.  Its  clear  maps.   5.  Its  cheap* 
nfetf."— C.  W.  Hodgin,  State  Normal  School 
This  work  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  Indiana  on  receipt  of  ^6. 
Znx's  Condensed  Cyclopedia. — What  leading  educators  say: 
Much  yaluable  information  has  been  condensed  into  small  compass.    I 
should  be  pleased  to  see  such  a  book  used  intelligently  in  every  district  school 
lathe  state.  J.  M.  Wilson, 

Prof.  Mathematics  Ind.  State  Normal  School. 
I  am  conyinced  that  it  is  a  work  of  much  value.  It  is  at  once  concise^  com* 
prthiHxhfe^  and  well  arranged.  The  work  is  substantially  put  up,  and  has  a 
perspicuous  page  and  careful  pronunciation.  The  maps  are  new  and  well 
engraved.  The  cheapness  of  th:;  work  is  such  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach 
of  an.  John  C.  Ridpath,  Ind.  Asbury  University. 

We  indorse  the  above.  J.  Lindley,  Philander  Wiley. 

I  heartily  indorse  the  above.      G.  W  Lee,  Sup*t  of  Greencastle  schools. 

I  have  carefully  examined  Zell's  Condensed  Cyclopedia,  and  believe  it  to 
be  a  valuable  book.  For  the  price,  I  know  of  nothing  else  of  the  kind  so 
good.    It  will  certainly  be  valuable  to  teadiers.  W.  A.  Bell, 

Ed.  Ind.  School  JoumaL 

I  consider  Zell's  Condensed  Cyclopedia  perfectly  adapted  to  meet  a  watn 
which  no  other  book  supplies,  in  that  it  is  so  exceedingly  cheap  and  conve- 
nient for  general  reference.  School  officers  could  not  do  a  better  thing  than 
to  place  a  copy  in  every  school  room.    J.  W.  Milam,  Sup*t  Knox  co.,  Ind. 

County  agents  wanted.  Cline  &  Caraway,  Agents  for  Ind., 

3-tf  Perrysville,  Ind. 

Vacation  Party  to  Europe,  July  and  August,  1879— Third  Year — Send 
postal  card  for  circular  of  Trip  to  Europe^  planned  especially  for  teachers. 
Uftusual  inducements.  Mr.  Burchard's  book,  *<  Two  Months  in  Europe,"  will 
be  published  soon.  If  yourself  or  friends  think  of  going  abroad,  do  not  fail 
to  tend  for  circulars  to  O.  R.  Burchard, 

a-5t  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

4 
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Tha  successful  and  aasy  taaching  af  Gi- 
agraphy  requires  the  usa  of  Guyot's  Will 
Maps.  Send  far  circular  af  reduced  prlcM 
la  CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  743  l< 
745  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  ar  ta  O.  S.  COOK, 
Western  Agt.,  248,  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago, 


Thb  Sdmuek  Normal  at  Pbrkysvuxx, — A  Nonnd  IrndtnK,  li 
Ihit  of  lut  year,  will  be  held  at  Perrysville,  Ind  ,  under  the  n 
the  County  Su peri n ten dcDt,  assisted  b]r  competeot  teachert.  The  lenn  wiH 
begin  on  the  19th  of  May,  1879,  and  eoDlinae  ten  weeks.  Tlje  NonB«l«31 
be  tupplcmenied  by  the  County  Inilitute  U  Eogene,  doriog  the  (intweAii 
September.     For  particolait,  addieu  J.  Campbux,  Co.  Sq/L 

Petrysville,  Ind.  < 

Thb  School  JotJSNAL  Map  of  Indiana  i*  the  Ittst  m  well  m  one  of  At 
moit  correct  map*  of  the  State  published.  It  U  37x36  inches  in  uz— fhoo- 
dtuilly  large  for  all  ordiauy  uses  in  the  school-room  or  eliewhere — dwwi  Ike 
counties  in  different  colon,  bounds  all  the  dvil  townships,  locales  concdlf 
eveiy  railroad  in  the  Stale,  and  gives  the  names  and  location  of  nearly  emf 
post  office.  In  short,  it  is  a  very  complete  map,  gotten  up  in  good  ttjrie,  (■ 
heavy  map  papei,  and  can  be  sold  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  tnt  iMiT. 
Who  would  be  without  a  map  of  hi*  State  when  a  good  one  can  be  hsd  S 
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Vol.  XXIV.  JUNE,  1879.  No.  6. 


WHAT  KNOWLEDGE  IS  OF  MOST  WORTH?* 


H.  B.  Brown,  Pres.  Nor.  Ind.  Nor.  School. 


( 


Concluded. 


^FTER  all,  will  it  pay  to  expend  money,  time,  and  labor 
for  an  education?  Before  engaging  in  any  business 
transaction  the  question  with  us  is,  ** Will  it  pay?"  If  I 
S^  invest  my  money  shall  I  receive  an  equivalent  with  in- 
terest? The  merchant  makes  a  careful  estimate  of  expendi- 
tures, allowances  for  losses,  waste,  and  goods  that  will  remain 
on  the  shelf,  and  then  computes  the  gain.  The  mechanic,  be- 
fore closing  a  contract,  counts  the  cost  of  material,  of  help,  of 
his  own  time,  and  then  computes  the  gain;  if  sufficient,  he  says, 
**I  will  do  the  work."  The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to 
education.  "Will  it  pay?"  Could  I  not  accumulate  wealth 
and  enjoy  life  just  as  well  without  it? 

Before  preparing  this  paper,  I  visited  many  of  the  largest 
manufactories  in  Chicago.  My  object  was  to  determine  the  rel- 
ative value  placed  upon  education.  I  entered  the  great  stove 
and  iron  establishment,  made  my  business  known,  when  the 
manager  said:  "There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  work  my  men 
do.  Some  can  do  twice,  nay  thrice  what  others  do;  and,  appa- 
rently, with  less  effort,  and  we  know  well,  with  much  less  injury 

•Read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Jan.  3,  1879. 
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to  the  machinery."  Said  he,  "We  never  employ  men  without 
first  determining  something  of  their  education."  We  attribute 
the  difference  in  work  to  the  difTerence  in  education.  Thost 
who  cairy  the  sand,  wash  the  plates,  are  but  little  above  the 
brute,  and  receive  wages  according  to  the  brute  force  they  may 
be  able  to  put  forth.  Out  of  thirty,  fourteen  receipted  for  their 
salary  with  their  mark;  the  others  are  barely  able  to  write  their 
own  names.  In  the  other  departments,  many  of  these  em- 
ployed had  begun  with  the  most  menial  work,  but  they  would 
not  be  content  with  it.  They  would  rise.  Their  educatioB 
taught  them  how  to  do  more  and  more  work,  and  that  of  a 
better  quality.  They  made  themselves  necessary  to  the  busi- 
ness. Nay,  some  of  them  are  so  skillful  and  ingenious  thatthej 
compel  their  employers  to  retain  them.  Besides,  they  are  more 
faithful  both  in  the  shop  and  out  of  it.  They  read  more  boob, 
and  keep  better  posted  on  current  literature.  They  are  hap- 
pier, more  cheerful,  and  enjoy  life  better  than  any  other  class. 
But  few  of  those  who  have  an  ordinary  school  education  that 
have  not  money  at  interest,  homes  of  their  own,  and  are  md^ 
pendent.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  so  well  educated  in  the 
sciences  and  mathematics,  but  they  have  that  practical  edua- 
tion  which  is  of  most  worth;  that  which  teaches  them  that  ap- 
plication and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  duty  cause  them 
to  rise.  As  a  class,  the  uneducated  are  selfish,  vicious,  and 
licentious,  caring  but  little  for  themselves  or  families.  They 
spend  their  earnings  in  the  saloon  or  gambling  den.  They  are 
paid  on  Saturday  evening,  and  by  Monday  morning  have  noili- 
ing  left.  They  are  usually  in  debt,  and  thus  lead  a  miserable, 
debauched  life."  Mr.  Straight,  who  has  charge  of  about  t^o 
thousand  one  hundred  men,  says  the  effects  of  the  rudiments  of 
an  education  on  a  manufacturing  population  js  remarkable.  He 
further  states  that  very  few  who  have  not  been  in  school  ever 
i\^«  above  the  lowest  grade  of  work;  and  their  labor  is  profit- 
able in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  educated.  The  large  ma- 
jority of  those  now  holding  responsible  positions  among  his  men 
are  such  as  have  given  attention  to  the  acquirement  of  knowl- 
edge. Those  who  do  the  finest  work  are  the  ones  best  edu- 
cated; and  the  wages  paid  to  these  range  from  50  to  aoo  pei 
cent  greater  than  to  those  who  have  but  little  general  informs 
tion.     This  is  true  not  only  among  individuals,  but  among  na- 
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tions  as  well.  Take  many  of  the  provinces  of  Russia.  In 
these  places,  the  degree  of  civilization  is  but  little  above  that  of 
the  wild  beasts.  Here  we  find,  according  to  statistics  given  in 
1870,  that  even  in  this  great  country  which  boasts  of  its  armies 
and  its  wealth,  hundreds  suffer  the  pangs  of  famine  every  year; 
asd  this  in  a  region  where  the  soil  is  fertile  and  large  crops  may 
be  raised.  In  some  of  the  more  sterile  regions,  a  better  class 
reside;  they  prosper,  and  know  no  such  thing  as  want. 

Spain  is  an  example  of  the  sad  effects  of  being  without  a 
system  of  free  public  schools.  Murder  is  frequent,  banditti  are 
paid  large  sums  for  protection,  and  all  of  the  evils  and  vices  of 
a  wicked  and  uneducated  people  are  manifest.  The  masses 
have  no  money;  the  soil  is,  in  many  places,  uncultivated;  rude 
huts  answer  for  homes.  The  conditition  of  Spain,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  good  compared  with  the  Spain  of  years  ago.  In 
1826,  the  number  of  convictions  for  murder  was  1,233,  i^  addi- 
tion to  which  there  were  1,783  convictions  on  charges  of  assault 
"with  intent  to  kill,  and  1,620  persons  convicted  of  robbery. 
During  the  same  year,  the  number  of  convictions  for  murder  in 
England  and  Wales  was  twelve,  and  the  number  convicted  of 
i)rounding  with  intent  to  kill  was  fourteen.  This  is  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  evils  of  ignorance. 

In  Prussia,  where  the  idea,  at  least,  of  a  system  of  education 
is  as  perfect  as  can  be  found,  the  soil  is  tilled,  the  products  are 
of  the  best  quality,  and  everything  increases  the  already  over- 
flowing coffers. 

Take  in  the  counties  as  you  travel  throughout  our  own  state. 
You  will  notice  a  vast  difference  in  the  culture  of  the  people. 
This  can  be  told  without  stopping  to  inquire.  It  is  seen  in  the 
beautiful  residences,  the  fine  farms,  the  carefully  tilled  fields, 
the  bountiful  harvests,  the  groaning  granaries,  the  blooming 
yards,  the  rich  orchards.  Everything  indicates  thrift  and  pros- 
perity, outgrowths  of  education.  Education  is  seen  in  our  vil- 
lages, our  towns,  our  cities.  It  is  manifest  in  the  walks,  the 
streets,  the  business  houses,  in  the  display  of  goods,  in  the  gen- 
teel salesman,  in  the  churches,  the  ministers.  In  fact,  every- 
'thing  proves  the  power  in  even  a  common  school  education. 
How  many  times  do  we  say,  * '  The  common  schools  are  the 
liope  of  our  country,"  without  taking  into  consideration  more 
than  a  meagre  part  of  their  great  infiuence  on  society  and  hu- 
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man  happiness !  Surely  they  should  be  cherished  and  nurtured 
with  most  tender  care.  Property  should  be  more  willing  to  con- 
tribute out  of  its  great  store  abundantly  to  the  support  of  these. 
It  is  a  duty  she  owes  to  herself,  to  her  own  accumulation  and 
advancement. 

It  is  this  same  education  which  raised  this,  our  state,  from 
being  a  byword  to  a  position  where  she  demands,  yes,  has  the 
respect  of  all  her  sister  states. 

As  a  nation  we  have  learned  much  by  experimenting,  and 
much  of  this  has  been  ignorantly  done;  yet,  we  have  advanced 
step  by  step,  until  we  know  no  superior.  ^  We  have  learned  by 
experimenting;  and  while  some  of  this  has  been  bitter,  we  have 
but  followed  the  general  rule.  The  lawyer  may  have  ever  so 
good  a  knowledge  of  Blackstone,  may  be  familiar  with  the  sci- 
ence of  law,  yet  unless  he  has  cases  on  which  to  experiment, 
he  will  win  no  laurels. 

The  teacher  may  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  branches 
to  be  taught,  but  it  is  by  experimenting  that  he  gives  to  us  new 
plans,  new  theories,  new  methods. 

In  ancient  times  there  were  schools  for  the  nobles  and  schools 
for  the  lords,  but  in  this  free,  enlightened  land  of  ours  we  haTC 
schools  for  all.  The  poorest  slave  has  equal  rights  in  our  great 
system  of  public  schools. 

In  former  ages,  the  people  were  taught  that  the  power  from 
God  came  to  the  monarch,  and  from  the  monarch  to  the  lords, 
and  from  the  lords  to  the  common  people. 

Now  we  are  taught  that  the  power  from  God  comes  first  to 
the  common  people,  and  goes  from  them  to  the  rulers.  The 
common  people  say  who  shall  rule,  who  shall  make  our  laws. 
Instead  of  being  servants,  they  themselves  are  our  law-makers. 
History  bears  us  out  in  the  statement  that  the  best  laws  have 
been  made  by  the  best  educated  men;  that  the  purest  govern- 
ments have  been  established  by  the  best  educated  men;  that 
while  we  may  have  a  Moody,  yet  the  most  good  is  done  by  ed- 
ucated ministers;  the  most  righteous  judgment  given  by  the 
best  educated  judges;  and  the  most  lives  saved  by  the  educated 
physicians. 

We  have  tried  to  show  what  kind  of  education  is  necessary, 
a  means  of  obtaining  it,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  advancement  of  our  interests  as  individuals  and  as  a  peo* 
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pie.  Then  we,  as  teachers,  should  realize  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  our  profession,  and  should  strive  to  inculcate  that 
3cnowledge  which  is  of  most  worth,  and  which  will  entitle  us  to 
the  reward  given  by  the  Father. 

A  person  is  said  to  know  a  thing  when  he  has  made  it  his 
own,  when  it  is  a  part  of  his  very  being,  the  blood,  the  sinews, 
the  muscles.  It  has  been  said  that  a  man  is  educated  just  to 
the  degree  in  which  he  uses  his  knowledge,  and  this  being  the 
case,  how  much  better  to  give  our  time  and  attention  to  such 
things  as  will  be  of  practical  use  in  life  rather  than  to  a  super- 
fiwiy  of  text-book  knowledge. 

No,  true  education  consists  in  that  development  of  the  being 
that  will  cause  the  young  person  to  feel  his  power,  influence, 
and  responsibility ;  that  will  make  him  realize  that  he  can  ac- 
complish whatever  he  wills  to  accomplish;  that  which  will  make 
him  honest,  energetic,  enthusiastic ;  that  which  will  cause  him 
to  push  forward  and  overcome  every  difficulty. 

If  life  could  all  be  childhood  and  youth,  then  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  books  would  be  unnecessary*.  Who  is  there  that 
cannot  and  does  not  look  back  upon  his  childhood  days  with 
«nany  longings,  and  wish  that  he  might  live  them  over  again  ? 
But  this  cannot  be.  To  be  a  man  he  must  step  to  the  front  and 
be,  not  an  idle  spectator,  but  an  active  worker  in  the  conflict. 

To  many  the  ordinary  college  education  is  a  detriment  They 
leave  the  plow  or  the  shop  and  go  to  school;  prepare  their  les- 
"Sons,  pass  their  examinations,  receive  their  diplomas,  and  with 
these  in  hand  enter  the  arena.  They  suppose  that  this  is  enough, 
that  they  are  thoroughly  equipped,  that  people  must  respect 
them  on  account  of  their  superior  qualifications,  will  show  them 
^vors,  will  push  them  forward  and  place  them  in  some  honor- 
able position;  that  unsought  laurels  will  crown  them.  It  is 
^ell  that  these  dreams  come  in  youth.  The  flight  of  imagina- 
tion gives  us  many  pleasant  hours,  but  how  deceptive  1  See  the 
young  man  who  is  preparing  for  the  law.  Long  before  his  col- 
lege course  is  complete,  he  sees  himself  arguing  some  difficult 
case,  or  in  his  office  surrounded  by  clients,  or  in  legislative  halls 
"Startling  his  hearers  by  his  eloquence.  This  is  all  very  good  as 
a  stimulus  to  action,  but  the  realization  comes  very  slowly. 
■  No;  it  might  be  well  to  stand  outside  and  witness  the  play,  and 
when  one  conquers  imagine  yourself  in  his  place,  but  here  we 
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find  the  mass  of  the  people.  They  are  on  the  outside  grum- 
bling or  complaining  of  ill  luck,  of  some  misfortune,  or  the 
hardships  of  life.  They  do  not  look  forward,  or  if  they  do, 
have  not  the  courage  to  put  forth  the  effort  necessary  to  over- 
come the  first  difficulty.  True  education  will  cause  them  V>- 
step  forward,  surmount  obstacle  after  obstacle,  until  they  stand 
with  the  strongest.  The  conquering  of  one  difficulty  will  but 
aid  in  the  overcoming  of  another.  The  work  will  beeorae  less 
arduous,  for  they  have  left  the  crowd.  They  can  secure  posi- 
tioiis,  for  there  are  abundant  opportunities  a  little  beyond,  and 
earnest,  continued  efibrt  will  enable  one  finally  to  reach  the 
goal!  True  education  is  that  which  causes  one  to  study  the 
ground  carefully  before  undertaking  any  work,  but  when  once 
begun  to  know  no  such  word  as  fail.  He  realizes  the  power 
there  is  in  one's  own  efforts;  he  pushes  faithfully  but  earnestly 
onward;  he  brings  all  his  influence  to  bear  upon  his  work;  he 
flings  aside  every  hindrance,  and  with  determined  zeal  accom- 
plishes his  purpose.  True  education  gives  that  strength  of  char- 
acter, that  decision  of  purpose  that  will  prompt  a  man  to  renc* 
his  efforts  day  by  day.  By  these  means  he  secures  assistance 
from  sources  unthought  of  before.  He  grows  stronger  and 
stronger.  He  realizes  that  he  is  developing  a!l  of  his  faculties, 
Dew  life  springs  up,  his  power  is  felt,  his  success  acknowledged. 
All  of  this  does  not  come  from  books.  The  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  look  upon  life  as  a  reality.  So  many  are  loth  to  be- 
lieve that  theirs  will  be  lives  of  trial,  of  continued  striving.  All 
appears  to  be  sunshine. 

I  would  not  have  the  child  gloomy  and  morose,  but  it  should 
know  how  and  why  to  prepare  for  the  future.  Let  it  know  that 
success  comes  not  without  earnest  effort,  and  that  it  must  be 
willing  to  work. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  everything  is  a  source  of  education. 
We  may  look  which  way  we  will,  and  we  see  that  which  teaches 
us  real  lessons  in  life.  We  have  millions  and  multiplied  millitras 
of  books,  papers,  and  magazines;  we  have  libraries  and  read- 
ing rooms;  we  have  schools  of  every  grade,  and  these  at  oar 
very  doors.  With  al!  these  advantages  the  questions  may  well 
te  asked,  "Why  such  wide-spread  and  seeming  ignorance?"' 
"  Upon  whom  does  this  responsibility  rest?"  It  mnst  be  traced, 
in  a  measure,  to  the  school  room. 
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Something  is  wrong.  Many  times  I  fear  that  this  can  be 
traced  back  to  us  as  teachers. 

Do  we  fully  realize  the  responsibility  of  our  profession  ?  Do 
we  know  what  it  is  to  give  direction  to  immortal  souls?  Aye, 
whatever  may  be  done,  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  culture 
and  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

This  is  firsty  the  prime,  moving  element.  We  may  have  col- 
leges, high  schools,  academies,  and  normal  schools;  the  aspi- 
rant for  school  teaching  may  attend  all  of  these,  and  yet  he 
may  not  have  those  peculiar  qualifications  necessary  to  the  rapid 
development  of  intellect.  Teachers,  as  well  as  ministers,  fre- 
quently mistake  their  calling.  They  are  found  in  the  school 
room  when  they  should  be  in  the  workshop  or  on  the  farm. 

They  have  no  conception  of  the  real  duties  of  teachers. 
They  freeze  the  young  life  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care;  and 
for  fear  of  losing  their  dignity,  or  the  respect  of  their  pupils, 
they  stand  aloof  and  look  on. 

The  teacher  must  not  only  be  thoroughly  qualified  so  far  as 
book  knowledge  is  concerned,  but  he  must  possess  that  personal 
magnetism  so  necessary  to  his  success;  that  which  will  enable 
him  to  be  with  his  pupils,  enjoy  their  games,  work  with  them 
and  thus  lift  them  up,  day  by  day,  to  a  higher  standard,  to  a 
noble,  pure  life;  know  and  feel  the  beauty  there  is  in  a  life 
which  merits  the  "well  done." 


SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 
J.  T.  ScovELL,  State  Normal  School. 


BY  school  apparatus  is  meant,  apparatus  for  illustrating  prin- 
ciples of  physics  and  chemistry,  specimens  for  illustrating 
facts  of  natural  history,  and  libraries.  Such  apparatus,  rightly 
used,  may  be  a  very  valuable  aid  in  school  work,  and  has  been 
regarded  as  important  by  people  generally,  for  many  centuries. 
Fine  buildings  and  beautiful  grounds  are  also  considered  im- 
portant. In  a  circular  from  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, this  questiod  is  asked:  "What  is  the  approximate  value  of 
chemical  and  physical  apparatus?"    Institutions  sometimes  pub 
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lish  in  their  annual  catalogues  the  value  of  their  chemical  and 
physical  apparatus,  the  number  of  specimens  in  their  museums, 
and  the  number  of  books  in  their  libraries,  and  very  frequently 
publish  a  cut  of  their  buildings  and  grounds.  While  these  things 
are  valuable,  their  value  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollan  and 
cents,  or  in  numbers. 

A  piece  of  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  simple  machines, 
purchased  from  an  instrument  dealer,  will  cost  from  fifty  tn 
seventy-five  ^dollars,  while  an  ordinary  mechanic,  with  a  few 
feet  of  lumber  and  a  litde  hardware,  can  make  one  equally 
valuable  for  educational  purposes  for  ten  or  fifteen  dollars.  Tbe 
expansion  of  water  and  air  by  heat,  the  pressure  of  air  and 
water  in  all  directions,  the  principle  of  the  common  pump  and 
siphon,  the  convection  of  heat,  the  air  thermometer,  and  several 
other  ideas,  may  all  be  illustrated  with  fifty  cents  worth  of  ap- 
paratus, which  any  pupil  can  prepare  for  himself,  if  he  wishes. 
The  cheap  apparatus  is  really  better  than  the  costly,  since  the 
pupil  feels  that  he  can  make  or  get  that  which  is  simple  abd  ei- 
periment  for  himself,  while  that  which  is  more  costly  seems  » 
entirely  beyond  his  reach  that  he  feels  discouraged  and  loses  in- 
terest in  the  subject.  Some  pieces  of  apparatus,  as  a  micro- 
scope or  telescope,  are  valuable  to  the  individual  investigator, 
trai  are  of  but  little  value  in  strictly  class  work.  A  museum  of 
one  thousand  well  selected,  well  arranged,  and  plainly  labelled 
specimens,  is  of  more  educational  value  than  many  museums 
whose  specimens  are  numbered  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  So 
a  library  containing  a  few  well  selected  books  may  be  a  much 
more  valuable  working  library  than  one  containing  many  thou- 
sands of  volumes  of  literary  relics^  and  an  ordinary  looking 
building  may  be  bett.er  arranged,  better  lighted,  warmed,  and 
VL-ndlated,  than  some  more  stately  edifice.  Several  months  ago 
a  company  of  gentlemen  went  East  in  the  interests  of  an  em- 
bryonic scientific  institution,  taking  widi  them  photographs  of 
the  fine  building  they  had  erected  before  securing  professors  or 
students.  While  conversing  with  educational  men  they  fre- 
quently heard  the  following:  "Gentlemen,  you  have  a  fine 
looking  building,  but  a  building  does  not  make  a  school;  you 
have  begun  at  the  wrong  end  to  build  up  an  educational  institu- 
tion." Extensive  apparatus,  targe  museums,  and  libraries,  do 
not  make  schools.     A  poor  teacher  is  a  poor  teacher  still,  with 
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^  these  helps,  while  a  good  teacher  is  a  good  teacher,  even 
though  he  have  no  helps  except  those  his  own  ready  mind  and 
hand  can  furnish.  Earnest,  intelligent,  and  skillful  men  and 
women,  and  not  school  apparatus,  make  good  schools. 


WILDWOOD  FLOWERS.— II. 


^ 


Lee  O.  Harris. 


THE  WIND   AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

The  wind  came  through  the  woods  a  wooing, 

Softly  sighing  as  he  flew, 
Now,  alas,  the  flowers  are  rueing 

All  his  promises  untrue. 
**  Violet,  with  eves  of  blue !" 

Thus  he  whispered,  gently  bending, 

"  Loving  lives  have  blissful  ending ; 
Let  me  live  and  die  with  you." 

Thus  he  whispered,  sweetly,  clearly, 

Vowing  he  would  never  stray, 
Till  the  violet  loved  him  dearly — 

Then  he  laughed  and  flew  away. 
**  Fickle  love  hath  bitter  ending !" 

Sighed  the  violet  then,  in  pain, 
And  her  modest  head,  low  bending. 

Never  dared  look  up  again. 

Then  the  wind,  his  vow  forgetting, 

Like  a  rover  wandered  free. 
Thought  not  once  of  love's  regretting. 

Recked  not  of  his  perfidy. 
*' Anemone !  Anemone !" 

Sang  he  then  his  song  of  wooing, 

"  Loveless  hearts  are  ever  rueing  1 
Yield  yourself  to  love  and  me." 

Ah !  she  listened  to  the  rover. 

Thrilling  with  her  promised  bliss, 
And  like  maiden  to  her  lover 

Tip-toed  up  to  meet  his  kiss. 
Vows,  alas,  were  vain  to  bind  him, 

Trusting  one,  to  love  and  thee, 
He,  departing,  left  behind  him 

But  a  dead  anemone. 
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Now  along  the  brook  he  lingers, 

"Where  the  golden  cowslips  gleam, 
Where  the  willows  dip  their  fingers, 

Toying  with  the  laughing  stream. 

^  Caltha,  love  is  all  supreme !" 
Sighed  the  truant  softly,  singing : 
'*  Mateless  souls  are  only  clinging 

To  the  heaven  of  a  dream." 

"  Fairest  of  the  Spring's  fair  daughters !" 

Thus  the  cruel  flatterer  said, 
And  her  tresses  swept  the  waters 

As  she  bent  her  lovely  head. 
But  he  left  her  there  repining, 

Weeping  for  his  broken  vow, 
And  a  trace  of  tears  is  shining 

On  her  golden  lashes  now. 

To  the  wild  rose  in  the  thicket 

Flew  the  rover  false  and  bold, 
And  the  merry-hearted  cricket 

Laughed  to  hear  the  tale  he  told. 

"  Here  a  worshipper  behold, 
Rarest,  fairest  queen  of  flowers. 
Fit  to  rule  in  Flora's  bowers, 

"Worthy  of  your  crown  of  gold." 

Then  this  most  untrue  of  rovers 

Stooped  to  kiss  her  glowing  face, 
And  the  bees,  her  earliest  lovers. 

Left  her  to  his  false  embrace. 
Cruel  wind,  his  song  was  tender, 

But  he  rent  her  crown  apart, 
And  he  left,  of  all  her  splendor. 

Nothing  but  her  bleeding  heart. 

With  the  butterQups  to  dally 

Flew  the  wooer  fickle,  frail, 
And  the  lily  of  the  valley 

Listened  to  his  heartless  tale. 

Sweet  forget-me-nots  grew  pale 
While  they  waited  his  returning ; 
In  her  crimson  shame  stood  burning 

Cardinalis  of  the  vale. 

Sweet  Gematis  left  her  clinging, 
"yielding  wholly  to  his  will. 

And  he  set  the  blue-bcHs  ringing 
As  he  swept  along  the  hill. 
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But  when  night  came,  slowly  creeping 

Through  the  wood  the  wind  was  gone, 
And  the  flowers  all  were  weeping 

When  they  wakened  at  the  dawn. 

Again  I  wish  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  articles  are  not  designed  to  fill  the  place  of  a  botanical 
dictionary ;  that  their  perusal  is  not  expected  to  impart  anything 
like  a  scientific  knowledge  of  botany.  Good  works  upon  this 
study  as  a  science  are  easily  obtained,  and  these  articles  are 
simply  intended  to  lead  the  reader  into  a  taste  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  plants,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  accessible  means  of  recreation  both 
of  mind  and  body  to  those  whose  duties  as  teachers  render 
some  such  relaxation  necessary.  Nor  do  they  concern  teachers 
alone.  Hundreds  of  the  residents  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and 
even  of  the  country,  may  profit  by  this  communion  with  nature 
in  her  most  beautiful  and  most  accessible  form,  and  thereby 
gather  fresh  strength  for  the  varied  duties  of  life.  It  would  be^ 
impracticable  in  a  work  of  this  scope  to  describe  all  the  m)rriad 
forms  of  vegetable  life  with  which  our  forests  and  fields  are 
teeming.  Therefore,  the  reader  will  find  that  I  have  selected 
but  a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous  species.  Hundreds  equally 
as  interesting  will  necessarily  be  passed  without  mention,  and 
if  the  reader  should  be  disappointed  and  desire  further  knowl- 
edge, and  be  thereby  led  to  enter  in  earnest  upon  this  subject 
by  procuring  and  studying  some  one  or  more  of  the  exhaustive 
treatises  within  his  reach,  then  the  object  for  which  I  write  will 
be  accomplished.  I  have  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use  of 
technical  terms,  consequently  the  descriptions  are  more  ex- 
tended than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  My  object  in  this 
is  to  interest  without  repelling  the  reader  at  first  by  a  dread  of 
hard  study  where  he  seeks  relaxsition,  which  is  so  often  the  case 
with  those  who  would  otherwise  love  to  investigate  the  mysteries 
and  beauties  that  nature  has  crowded  into  this  department  of  her 
domain.  The  interest  once  excited,  the  study  becomes,  in 
itself,  a  relaxation,  and  what  is  begun  in  listlessness  is  pursued 
through  love  of  the  science.  ^ 

These  articles  are  then  but  as  pilot  birds  to  the  bee  hunter. 
The  honey  is  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  but  it  must  be  won  by^ 
labor  at  last.     But  to  proceed  with  our  analysis. 
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Adder's  Tongue — Dog-tooth  Violet. — Americanum,  Nat. 
Ord,     Liliaceae. 

This  beautiful  species  of  the  lily  family  is  abundant  in  almost 
all  parts  of  Indiana.  Its  spotted,  lanceolate  leaf  is  one  of  the 
first  green'^things  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  although  the  flower 
does  not  usually  appear  before  the  middle  of  April.  It  springs 
from  a  bulb  deep  in  the  ground  and  has  two  opposite  lance-oval 
leaves — one  of  which  is  much  wider  than  the  other— spotted  on 
their  upper  surface,  clasping  between  the  single  flower-stalk 
which  rises  from  six  to  eight  inches,  bearing  on  its  top  a  single 
flower,  nodding  or  curved  downward.  The  corolla  is  composed 
of  six  yellow  petals,  curved  outward  and  arranged  in  two  rows, 
the  inner  ones  having  two  minute  teeth  on  opposite  sides  at  the 
base.  Stamens  six,  inserted  on  the  petals  and  bearing  large, 
dark  purple  or  reddish  brown  anthers.  Pistil,  one;  stygmas, 
three.  There  is  another  variety,  E.  albidum,  having  flowers  of 
a  bluish-white  color,  but  it  is  rarely  found  in  this  part  of  the 
state,  although  it  may  not  be  so  rare  in  other  localities.  This 
plant  is  unfortunate  in  its  names,  all  of  which  are  certainly  mis- 
nomers. Its  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for 
redf  and  yet  there  is  no  known  red  variety.  The  common  name, 
Dog-tooth  Violet,  has  apparently  no  connection  with  the  plant, 
unless  it  refers  to  the  downward  curve  of  the  flower,  common 
to  many  other  plants  having  no  connection  with  the  violet  family. 
But  why  dog-tooth?  Its  more  common  name,  Adder's  Tongue, 
is  probably  a  reference  to  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  but  is  likely 
to  be  confounded  with  Ophioglossum  vulgatum^  or  Adder's 
Tongue  fern. 

Dutchman's  Breeches — Dicentra  Concularia — Gray.  (Die- 
lytra.     Wood.)     Nat,  Ord.  Fumariacese. 

This  plant  should  have  been  mentioned  in  the  previous  arti- 
cle, as  it  will  probably  be  out  of  bloom  before  the  publication 
of  this.  Yet  it  can  be  readily  recognized  by  both  foliage  and 
root.  It  grows  usually  in  leaf  mold  and  about  rotten  logs  in 
the  woods,  and  is  noticeable  for  the  beauty  of  its  fern-like  foli- 
age and  the  oddity  of  its  flower,  the  latter  popularly  supposed 
to  resemble  a  Dutchman's  breeches;  though  why  a  Dutchman's 
more  than  any  other  nationality,  or  why  breeches  at  all  for  that 
matter,  it  is  hard  to  conceive.  The  leaves  are  radical  (from  the 
root),  much  divided,  spangled  or  finely  cut  (multified,  some- 
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what  tri-temate),  with  oblong  lin^r  segments.  The  flowers  are 
peculiar,  rather  heart-shaped,  spurred  at  the  base,  white,  with 
yellowish. summit.  The  root  bears  a  large  number  of  pale  red 
or  yellowish  bulbs,  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  some- 
times called  squirrel-corn,  probably  from  the  shape  and  appear- 
ance of  the  little  bulbs.  This  plant  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous in  our  Indiana  woods,  from  the  elegance  of  its  foliage 
and  the  peculiarity  of  its  flower.  The  latter  somewhat  resem- 
bles, in  shape,  Dicentra  Spectabillis^  or  Bleeding  heart  of  the 
gardens. 

Wind  Flower — Anemone,     Nat-  Ord.  Ranunculaceae. 

The  Anemone  is  one  of  the  most  common,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  to  be  found  in  our 
woods  and  meadows.  There  are  three  species  common  in  In- 
diana. The  flowers  of  all  are  almost  identical,  but  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  of  the  different 
species.  They  also  vary  in  the  number  of  flowers  produced 
upon  each  stalk.  One  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Anemone, 
and  the  one  most  easily  recognized,  is  that  its  flower  is  borne 
on  a  slender  peduncle  or  flower  stem  raised  from  an  inch  to 
three  inches  above  an  involucre  of  two  or  three  (usually  three) 
divided  leaves.  The  calyx  is  wanting,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  it  has  a  colored  calyx,  and  the  corolla  is  wanting^ 
In  these  articles,  however,  I  prefer  to  speak  of  that  part  which 
determines  the  color  of  the  flower  -as  the  corolla.  This,  in  the 
Anemone,  is  composed  of  from  five  to  ten  (sometimes  more) 
white  petals,  in  some  cases  purple  on  the  outside.  The  stamens 
and  pistils  are  numerous.  The  flower,  in  some  species,  is  soli- 
tary, and  in  others  two  or  more. 

Anemone  Nemorosa  is  the  first  of  this  family  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance— April,  June.  The  leaves  are  in  threes,  the  middle 
one  three  cleft,  the  lateral  ones  two  parted,  sometimes  nearly  to 
the  base,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  five-parted  leaf.  The  in- 
volucre is  formed  of  three  leaves,  cleft  and  parted  as  above 
described,  on  long  petioles  placed  in  a  whorl  at  the  top  of  the 
stem,  from  which  rises  the  naked  peduncle  of  the  solitary  flower, 
the  latter  white  or  purplish  outside.  The  leaves  of  this  variety^ 
are  toothed  or  notched- 

Anemone  Virginiana  blossonis  somewhat  later  than  the  A,  Ne- 
morosa, and  its  peduncles  form  in  succession  all  summer,  the 
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first  one  without  leaves,  but  the  others  bearing  two  leaves  at  tlbe 
middle,  from  which  proceed  two  more  peduncles,  and  so  on. 

Ammone  Fensylvanica  is  more  rare  than  either  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  is  found  principally  in  hilly  and  rocky  places.  The 
involucre  consists  of  three  wedge-shaped,  three  cleft  and  cut 
leaves  without  petioles  (sessile).  Its  manner  of  flowering  isveiy 
similar  to  A.   Virginiana. 

Wake  Robin— Three-leaved  Nightshade.  Trillium.  N»L 
Ord.  Liliacefe. 

There  are  three  species  of  this  interesting  plant  to  be  foond 
in  this  locality.  There  are  probably  four  in  some  parts  of  tht 
state.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  various  species 
of  the  Trillium  family  are,  however,  the  same.  The  n«me, 
Trillium,  from  the  Latin  frilHx,  tripple,  plainly  indicates  the 
character  of  the  plant.  With  the  exception  of  the  stamens, 
which  are  six  in  number,  it  is  arranged  in  threes  in  all  its  parts. 
Three  leaves  on  top  of  the  single  stem,  three  sepals  to  its  calji, 
three  petals  to  its  corolla,  three  pistils  ending  in  three  stygmas. 
Trillium  sessile  has  three  oval,  pointed  leaves,  dark  green, 
lighdy  blotched,  without  petioles.  The  sepals  are  almost  ss 
large  as  the  petals,  probably  one-third  less,  green  with  som^ 
times  a  purplish  tinge  on  the  upper  side.  The  petals  are  dark 
pmple,  erect,  closing  together  at  the  top.  The  stamens  are  six 
in  number,  slightly  incurved,  closing  above  and  binding  the 
pisnls.  They  are  inserted  one  between  and  one  opposite  each 
petal  alternately.  The  pistils  are  large,  rather  triangular,  and 
united  at  the  base,  but  separating  and  terminating  in  three  in- 
cuived  stygmas.  The  stamens  are  large,  flattened,  of  a  greenish 
purple  color,  and  edged  on  the  inner  surface  with  a  bright  yel- 
low pollen-bearing  border. 

Trillium  recurvatum  differs  from  the  preceding  in  that  its 
leaves  are  more  blotched,  smaller,  and  narrowing  at  their  base 
inta  short  petioles,  and  the  sepals  are  smaller,  green,  and  cun^ed 
or  bent  downward  between  the  leaves,  so  that  they  point  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  the  petals.  The  latter  are  also  smaller 
than  in  Trillium  sessile,  and  of  a  darker,  richer  purple.  The  sta- 
mens are  darker  than  the  petals — almost  black — the  border  on 
their  inner  surface  having  a  pinkish  tinge.  This  species  is  very 
common  in  woods  and  woods  pastures. 
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Trillium  pendulum  (or  grandiflower)  has  sub-orbicular  leaves 
much  wider  than  either  of  the  preceding,  bright  green  above, 
without  blotches,  and  pale  green  below.  The  flower  is  white 
and  bends  downwards  beneath  the  leaves.  The  sepals  are 
green,  and  the  stamens  and  pistils  white,  the  stygmas  curving 
outward  instead  of  inward,  as  in  the  other  species.  The  Tril- 
lium is  found  in  almost  all  situations  in  the  woods  and  woods 
pastures  from  April  to  June. 

Crane's  Bill — Geranium  Nat.  Ord.  GeraniacecB. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  beautiful  flower  belonging  to 
this  region.  Geranium  maculatumy  or  Spotted  Crane's  Bill,  is 
probably  the  most  common,  growing  in  greatest  profusion  in 
thickets  and  along  old  brush-grown  fences.  The  stem  is  erect, 
about  two  feet  high,  hairy,  branchmg,  and  bearing  its  flowers  in 
pairs  on  long  peduncles.  The  leaves  are  three  to  five  parted, 
the  divisions  wedge-shaped,  sometimes  blotched  or  spotted,  but 
not  always.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  five  purplish  petals. 
Sepals  five.  Stamens  ten,  the  five  alternate  ones  longer  and 
having  a  gland  at  the  base. 

Geranium  Carolinianum  is  smaller  than  the  preceding  in  both 
plant  and  flower,  the  former  more  branching  and  the  peduncles 
of  the  latter  shorter.     It  is  found  frequently  in  open  ground. 

Bellwort — Uvularia  Grandiflora,     Nat  Ord.  LUiacea. 

This  plant  is  rather  rare  in  some  localities  in  Indiana,  yet  is 
frequently  found  in  this  region  in  rich,  hilly  woods,  and  occa- 
sionally on  the  level  uplands.  It  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
peculiarities  of  both  leaf  and  flower.  The  former  are  elliptical- 
oblong,  parallel-veined  (resembling  blades)  and  perfoliate,  /.  e. 
the  leaves  clasp  round  the  stem,  which  seems  to  pass  throu^gh 
the  blade  just  above  the  base.  The  projection  at  the  base  is 
less  acute  than  the  other  extremity.  The  leaf  is  bright  green 
above  and  lighter  colored  below.  The  stem  is  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen inches  high,  and  somewhat  drooping.  At  the  top  it  di- 
vides into  two  parts,  one  of  which  bears  a  single,  large,  nod- 
ding, pale  yellow  flower,  rather  wilting  in  appearance.  The 
corolla  consists  of  six  petals,  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and 
having  a  gland  or  vectary  at  the  base.  Stamens  six,  inserted 
opposite  the  petals.  Filaments  short  and  rather  thick,  and 
anthers  long,  bearing  the  pollen  upon  the  outer  surface.  * 
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PoppoosE  Root — Blue  Cohosh.  Leontice  Thalictroides.  Wood 
(Caulophyllura.     Gray.) 

This  is  a  smooth,  handsome  plant,  found  in  rich  woods. 
There  is  but  one  species  of  the  genus.  The  stem  is  from  one 
to  two  feet  high  (sometimes  more),  round,  dividing  at  some  dis- 
tance above  the  ground  into  two  parts,  one  of  which — the  leaf 
stalk — divides  near  the  first  fork  into  three  parts,  each  of  which 
again  divides  into  three  slender  branches,  each  bearing  three 
leaves,  two  of  which  are  opposite  and  somewhat  unequally  lobed. 
The  other,  or  single  division  of  the  stem,  is  divided  at  the  top 
much  as  the  leaf  stalks,  and  bears  a  racemose  panicle  of  green- 
ish-yellow  flowers.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  six  petals  in- 
serted by  a  claw,  with  a  roundish  scale  on  each  claw,  giving  the 
flower  the  appearance  of  having  a  smaller  corolla  within  the 
outer  or  larger  one.  Stamens,  six;  pistil  one,  forming  a  som^ 
what  flattened  ovary  or  seed  pod.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
inconspicuous.  The  plant  is  somewhat  purplish  when  young. 
The  leaves  are  lighter  green  beneath  than  above.  The  stem, 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  enveloped  in  white 
scales.  To  be  continued. 


•'THE  ELEMENTS  OF  WEAKNESS  IN  OUR  SCHOOL 

WORK." 


/  T.  J.  Charlton. 

THIS  country  is  notoriously  a  land  of  boasters.  To  brag  seems 
to  be  the  peculiar  mission  of  a  great  part  of  our  people. 
We  boast  of  our  free  institutions,  and,  so  far  as  general  and 
state  governments  are  concerned,  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
them,  for^our  form  of  government  is  the  best  ever  devised  by 

man. 

But  who*will  boast  of  our  county,  ciiy^  or  even  our  township 
management?  It  is  in  these  branches  of  bur  government  where, 
too  often,  demagogues  hold  sway  and  where  we  may  find  the 
evils  of  which  a  tax-burdened  people  complain. 

*  Inaugural  address  of  T.  J.  Charhun,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools^ 
Vinceiyies,  Ind.,  delivered  before  the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Seymour,  Ind^  March  15,  1S79. 
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We  boast  of  our  progress  in  the  inventions  designed  to  lighten 
labor,  and  here,  too,  we  have  just  cause  for  pride,  for  in  this 
field  we  have  far  excelled  any  nation  that  has  ever  existed. 

.But  we  show  our  good  sense  in  rejecting  99  out  of  100  of 
the  inventions  which  have  passed  the  scrutiny  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Office.  If  one-fourth  of  the  machines,  the  models 
of  which  we  may  see  in  the  Patent  Office  building  at  Washing- 
ton, were  in  general  uscy  we  would  all  believe,  like  John  Ruskin, 
that  it  were  far  better  to  banish  aU  inventions  from  the  land  and 
resume  the  primitive  implements  of  a  century  ago.  But  in  the 
business  world  utility  is  the  criterion,  and  nothing  which  is 
worthless  can  receive  public  approval.  The  sterling  sense  of 
our  business  men  condemns  such  inventions  as  are  worthless. 
But,  in  our  educational  system,  the  same  good  sense  is  not  al- 
ways exercised.  In  most  of  our  teachers'  meetings,  such  as 
this,  we  constitute  ourselves  into  a  '*  Mutual  Admiration  So- 
ciety," and  extravagantly  praise  everything  that  has  been  done. 
Every  innovation  is  welcomed  as  a  reform,  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  make  an  educational  address  popular,  is  to  tickle  and 
Hatter  us  that  our  schools  at  present  are  transcendently  superior 
to  the  school  of  the  olden  time. 

My  object  to  night  is  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  evils  that  are 
creeping  into  our  work  and  which  are  calculated  to  injure,  and, 
in  time,  destroy  our  whole  school  system. 

The  evil  which  is,  more  than  any  other,  injuring  our  country 
schools  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  multiplicity  of  school  houses.  There 
are  at  least  twice  as  many  country  school  houses  as  are  needed. 
For  several  years  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  inquire  of  coun- 
try teachers  as  to  their  average  attendance,  and  I  find  that  it 
varies  from  9  or  10  to  25  or  30.  I  think  that  complete  statistics 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  would  show  that  the  attendance  in 
country  schools  is  not  one-third  what  it  should  be.  I  know  that 
this  is  the  case  in  several  counties,  and  from  the  map  published 
by  our  efficient  state  superintendent,  Mr.  Smart,  I  conclude  that 
my  observations  are  true  in  every  county  in  the  state.  A  false 
idea  prevails  that  our  dear  children  cannot  walk  far  to  school, 
and  every  farmer  insists  on  having  a  school  house  at  his  own 
door.  The  result  is  that  the  number  of  ''8  by  10"  school  houses 
\&  on  the  increase,  and  there  seems  to  be  but  little  hope  of 
checking  this  increase.  If  we  had  one- half  as  many  school 
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houses,  properly  distributed,  our  country  schools  would  be  twice 
as  long,  their  teachers  better  paid,  and  twice  ihe  progress  would 
be  made.  A  teacher  can  leach  40  or  50  pupils  just  as  well  as 
one-half  that  number.  I  hold  that  county  superintendeDts 
should  do  more  to  check  this  tendency  to  too  many  school 
houses. 

In  providing  means  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  school  system, 
the  American  people  have  done  more  than  was  ever  done  fay 
any  other  people  on  earth. 

When  we  adopted  the  graded  system  in  cities,  we  asked  for 
better  buildings,  and  all  over  the  land  there  arose,  asifbf 
magic,  costly  temples  of  learning,  filled  with  every  apjrfiance 
needed  in  school  work.  We  asked  for  laws  giving  school  aa- 
thoriiies  a  right  to  levy  a  tuition  tax,  whereby  our  school  terms 
might  be  lengthened,  and  the  laws  were  passed. 

But  when  we  are  asked  to  account  for  our  stewardship  and 
show  wherein  we  have  improved  upon  the  log  school  house  ed- 
ucation of  other  days,  we  grow  alarmed  and  irritated,  and  an- 
athemize  such  movements  as  "communism,"  and  the  men»ho 
dare  insinuate  that  everything  is  not  right,  as  "  enemies  of 
good  society."  Thus  we  grow  intolerant,  and  instead  of  heed- 
ing advice  we  keep  on  our  course,  adding  many  things  which 
are  weakening  our  school  work  and  rendering  the  system  ud- 
popular. 

The  (kkf  evil  of  tht  day  is  the  tendency  toji  multiplicily  of  Jrt<- 
dies.  For  several  years  it  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  school 
men  to  outstrip  each  other  in  increasing  the  number  of  studies 
a  pupil  must  pursue.  Instead  of  the  few  studies  most  of  us 
pursued  in  our  school  days,  which  were  four  or  five  in  number, 
ihe  children  of  to-day,  in  many  of  our  large  cities,  study  a  doKO 
ur  more.  1  have  heard  a  superintendent  boast  that  in  hu  school 
each  pupil  recited  in  thirteen  different  branches  daily. 

The  largest  cities  in  the  land  took  the  lead  in  this  dircctiou, 
^nd  smaller  cities  are  always  in  baste  to  imitate  them.  The 
consequence  is  that  all  over  the  land  there  are  alarming  symp- 
loiQS  of  reaction  against  the  whole  school  system. 

We  are  verifying  the  old  maxim  of  the  Greeks,  "  Whom  li* 
yods  would  destroy,  they  first  make  mad."  We  have,  in  manj 
i.iiies,  a  common  school  curriculum  long  enough  for  a  collie. 
Hnterprising  text-book  publishers  have  kept  pace  with  us  uBiil 
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the  number  of  different  text-books,  designed  for  the  use  of  our 
pupils,  would  more  than  cover  the  walls  of  this  hall. 

Some  time  ago  I  attempted  to  cull  from  the  catalogues  of  pub- 
lisliing  houses  a  list  of  the  different  subjects  upon  which  they 
bad  published  text-books.  After  getting  up  into  the  hundreds, 
I  gave  it  up  as  too  great  an  undertaking  for  a  single  life.  The 
same  causes  have  led  to  this  endless  variety  of  text-books  that 
gave  us  the  marvelous  variety  of  toys.  They  were  made  to 
tempt  school  authorities  to  adopt  them,  and^  child-like,  we  have 
introduced  them  all. 

The  law  of  Indiana  allows  us  to  teach  reading,  writing,  or- 
thography, arithmetic,  U.  S.  history,  grammar,  and  physiology 
'm  our  schools,  and  the  intent  of  the  law  was  that  nothing  more 
should  be  pursued,  at  least  until  ihey  were  mastered.  And  yet 
we  have  introduced  as  many  more  into  our  lower  grades,  until 
the  exact  legal  branches  are  lost  sight  of  in  this  mass  of  rubbish. 
We  are  accustomed  to  sneer  at  the  era  of  "The  three  R's;" 
meaning  the  time  when  primary  pupils  were  required  to  study 
only  four  studies — reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  spelling. 

Nearly  every  one  who  is  called  upon  to  address  our  school 
children  makes  the  same  stereotyped  speech,  reminding  the  chil- 
dren of  the  many  educational  advantages  they  enjoy  which  were 
denied  their  parents.  I  have  heard  such  speeches  made  to 
schools  when  each  pupil,  each  day^  recited  in  these  branches, 
y\z:  I,  reading;  2,  writing;  3,  spelling;  4,  arithmetic;  5,  his- 
tory; 6,  physiology;  7,  language;  8,  drawing;  9,  botany;  10, 
natural  history;  ii,  chemistry;  12,  geology. 

Now,  it  is  my  belief  that  in  this  matter  of  school  progress  we 
have  not  made  one-half  the  real  advancement  that  we  claim. 

What  was  the  common  school  of  twenty-five  years  ago?  Was 
there  gz/^r  such  an  era  as  **The  three  R's?"  Was  there  ever  a 
time  when  writing  was  spelled  without  a  w,  and  arithmetic  with- 
out the  initial  a?  Certainly  not.  Was  there  ever  a  time,  unless 
it  be  the  present,  when  spelling  was  not  taught?  No.  Thfe  cant 
phrase  is  a  libel  on  the  schools  of  our  fathers.  *  It  is  true  that  the 
school  term  in  those  times  was  short,  lastitig  but  60  or  65  days; 
but  the  shortness  of  the  school  term  was  compensated  by  the 
fewness  of  the  studies.  Many  of  the  teachers  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  country  were  men  of  superior  culture.  Nearly 
every  man  of  prominence  in  our  nation  to-day,  men  who  fill  the 
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highest  positions  of  trust  and  honor,  were  teachers  in  their  ear- 
liest years,  and  they  were  good  teachers. 

Yet  the  upstarts  of  to-day  attempt  to  hold  such  meo  up  to 
ridicule.  The  education  they  gave  was  eminently  practkiL 
The  present  illiteracy  of  Indiana  was  not  caused  by  the  schools, 
but  was  imported  from  states  where  even  the  log  school  houK 
was  unknown.  In  those  days,  boys  and  girls  had  nine  tnonthi 
to  learn  to  work,  and  vacation  was  spent,  not  as  now  in  idleness, 
but  at  hard  work  on  the  farm  or  at  some  useful  trade.  And  yet 
pupils  then  mastered  their  arithmetic  at  as  early  an  age  as  oun 
do  now,  with  all  our  red  tape  and  boasted  progress.  Parents 
those  times  would  urge  their  children  to  give  close  attention  to 
their  arithmetic,  as  if  it  was  of  prime  importance  in  budiKO 
life,  and  they  were  right.  The  schools  then  made  better  spellen 
than  most  of  our  modern  schools  do.  This  was  demonstnKd 
during  the  "spelUng  mania,"  three  years  ago,  when  most  of  the 
prizes  were  carried  oiT  by  men  and  women  who  were  educated 
under  the  old  regime.  In  those  days  of  spelling  schools  there 
were  pupils  in  nearly  every  school  who  could  spell  every  word 
in  the  book  used. 

What  is  the  tendency  of  our  schools  of  to-day  on  this  im- 
portant elementary  branch  of  study? 

Many  of  our  city  schools  have  banished  the  spelling  book  u 
a  text-book,  and  depend  upon  selections  from  the  readtn  and 
other  sources  to  make  good  spellers.  While  there  are  many  tei- 
sons  which  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  this,  yet  it  b  my  belief 
that  GUI  work  in  orthography  is  much  weakened  by  these 
changes.  It  is  evident  to  any  one  that  within  the  compas  of 
a  series  of  readers  are  but  a  small  portion  of  the  words  we  need 
in  life.  Besides,  when  our  pupils  notice  that  we  give  less  im- 
portance to  a  study,  they,  too,  give  it  less  importance. 

But  to  show  the  tendency  of  our  leading  school  men  at  the 
present,  I  will  quote  the  words  of  the  president  of  the  NatiOTsI 
Association  of  Teachers,  which  met  at  Louisville  two  yean  ago, 
viz:  Mr.  Newell,  of  Baltimore.  He  says:  "There  should  be  hul 
oie-half  of  the  time,  now  given,  devoted  to  spelling,  arithmelii:, 
grammar,  and  geography,"  and  his  audience  cheered  him  for  hb 
silly  assertion.  He  furthermore  said:  "Of  what  use  is  it  w 
anybody  to  be  able  to  spell  correetly,  except  so  far  as  the  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  external  signs  of  scholarship  may  be  conad- 
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ered  useful.  What  practical  adoantc^e  has  the  orthography  of 
Noah  Webster  over  that  of  Josh  Billings?  Why  must  there  be 
an  absolute  uniformity  in  spelling,  which  we  do  not  acquire  and 
cannot  attain  in  pronunciation  or  in  handwriting?" 

These  words  of  the  president  of  that  association  reflect  the 
sentiments  of  the  men  who  are  to-day  largely  shaping  the  work 
of  the  common  schools  of  this  country ;  men  who  sneer  at 
elementary  and  essential  studies;  men  who  teach  the  natural 
sciences  to  pupils  before  they  can  spell  their  own  names. 

It  has  become  fashionable  .to  sneer  at  the  idea  of  teaching 
grammar.  I  have  heard  county  superintendents  tell  their  teach* 
erSy  assembled  in  county  institutes,  that  ''grammar  ought  to  be 
banished  from  the  school  room."  Why  is  this?  Such  persons 
tell  us  we  should  teach  language  by  the  use  of  it.  That  is  cor- 
rect to  a  certain  extent,  but  why  not  study  the  stnuhire  of  sen- 
tences and  some  of  the  fundamental  rules  which  underlie  the 
use  of  our  language. 

Is  it  wrong  to  study  the  relations  of  words  in  sentences?  Is 
the  ability  to  parse  and  analyze  sentences  to  be  condemned  just 
because  Richard  Grant  White  says  so  ?  The  assertion  that  the 
English  language  is  a  '  'grammarless  tongue"  is  a  falsehood,  and 
such  teaching  is  treasonable.  The  man  who  is  disloyal  to  his 
native  language  is  disloyal  to  his  country's  best  interests. 

A  learned  clergyman  told  me  that  not  long  since  he  was  trav- 
eling in  a  stage-coach  to  a  country  town  where  a  teachers'  insti- 
tute  was  assembling.  Finding  that  all  in  the  stage  except  him- 
self were  teachers,  he  proposed  to  play  school  to  while  away 
the  time.  They  all  readily  assented  and  elected  him  teacher. 
He  began  by  questioning  them  on  grammar,  and  found,  to  his 
astonishment,  that  not  one  of  them  knew  scarcely  anything 
about  their  mother  tongue. 

Those  of  you  who  have  worked  in  county  institutes  know 
that  this  is  the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  our  teachers. 

"But,"  say  these  would-be  iconoclasts,"  **we  teach  language 
lessons."  So  do  all  good  teachers,  but  when  we  teach  a  pupil 
that  the  expression,  **I  seen  him,"  is  incorrect,  we  should  be 
able  to  give  the  rule  violated,  and  that  is  grammar. 

I  remember  an  institute  where  a  gentleman  spent  the  entire 
week  in  abusing  the  English  language,  and  yet,  when  a  list  of 
very  common  words  was  proposed  to  be  spelled,  he  stood  but 
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8  per  cent.  He  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that  theie  vu 
DO  ust  in  uniformity  in  spelling.  In  the  eyes  of  such  peisoni 
Lindley  Murray  was  an  idiot,  and  Gould  Brown  a  misguided 
lunatic. 

I  have  listened  to  such  attacks  on  our  grand  old  langu^e 
until  I  feel  that  it  is  high  time  that  it  should  be  stopped.  When 
I  am  told  that  the  language  in  which  Shakespeare  and  MilioD 
sung  of 

*'  Thing!  ulultempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhjime," 
that  this  language  is  but  a  jumble  of  words,  I  cannot  think  such 
ideas  indicate  progress.  Let  us  teach  language  from  the  ^- 
mary  grades  to  the  last  year  in.  the  high  school,  or  even  to  llie 
senior  year  in  our  colleges.  Let  not  our  pupils  go  out  into  Hfe 
totally  ignorant  of  the  differences  between  a  verb  and  a  noun. 

The  complaint  comes  from  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and 
from  others  of  our  best  higher  institutions,  that  our  schools  ue 
not  fitting  boys  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  most  elementarr 
studies.  In  some  classes  which  enter  West  Point,  fully  one-half 
are  found  deficient  in  such  studies  as  spelling,  grammar,  and 
geography. 

Why  this  lamentable  ignorance  of  geography?  It  is  beean« 
our  new-fashioned  methods  of  teaching  geography  meddle  too 
much  with  astronomical  and  physical  geography  to  the  neglecl 
of  political  geography.  I  have  seen  classes  that  were  familiJi 
with  all  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  who  could  not  locate  Nc 
YotV  city  or  Liverpool.  Some  of  our  normal  schools  wute 
half  their  time  in  wrangling  over  definitions  and  fail  to  impirt 
needed  instruction.  Thus  we  are  apt  to  de^il  out  essenliil 
knowledge  in  homeopathic  doses  to  make  room  for  ornamental 
rubbish. 

Vou  visit  the  school  and  inquire  the  time  when  the  arithiM- 
lic  or  geography  class  recites,  and  you  are  told  that — "those 
studies  were  completed  in  the  lower  grade."  The  classes  which 
should  be  pursuing  grammar  are  in  rhetoric;  and  the  dasts 
wliich  should  be  in  arithmetic  are  in  algebra. 

A  few  years  ago  a  little  girl  of  nine  years  of  age  moved  bom 
my  town  to  a  large  city.  When  she  left  she  was  making  a-^A 
progress  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  which  are 
tlie  cnly  studies  pursued  in  our  schools  for  the  first  four  years. 

Her  first  letter  to  her  school-mates  told  the  news  that  she  was 
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Studying  botany,  zoology,  chemistry  and  geology,  together  with 
the  seven  or  eight  legal  branches,  and  music,  drawing,  etc. 

What  would  Prof.  Gray  think  of  that  ?  How  Agassiz  would 
lament,  were  he  living,  that  he  spent  his  noble  life  in  teaching 
Americans  the  beauties  of  science.  It  would  send  a  pang  to 
the  heart  of  Silliman  and  almost  make  Hugh  Miller  and  Mur- 
chinson  groan  in  their  graves.  The  idea  that  little  children  can 
master  subjeqts,  which  require  mature  minds  to  master,  is  sim- 
ply preposterous.  I  have  heard  little  "six-year-olds"  learning 
by  rote  the  biography  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  and  Vasco  de  Gama 
before  they  had  learned  to  read  intelligently  the  simplest  sen- 
tences. 

Even  United  States  History  requires  as  mature  minds  as  our 
high  school  pupils  possess.  Questions  of  tariff  for  protection 
or  for  revenue  simply,  internal  improvements,  and  all  the  great 
questions  which  have  given  interest  to  various  administrations ; 
to  master  these  is  no  child's  play. 

And  just  to  think  that  as  yet  we  are  but  in  the  vestibule  of 
what  is  ahead  of  us.  In  a  few  years,  if  this  mania  for  a  multi- 
plicity of  studies  is  not  checked,  we  will  one  hour  be  teaching 
the  little  primaries  to  spell  "cat"  and  dog,"  the  next  hour  how 
to  mash  their  tiny  fingers  in  the  school  carpenter  shop. 

Along  with  their  "a  b  c's,"  our  girls  will  be  taught  their  first 
lesson  in  "Geometry  of  Dress."  The  children  will  at  one  hour 
be  puzzling  their  little  brains  over  their  first  problem  in  subtrac- 
tion, and  the  next  go  into  the  laboratory  to  perform  chemical 
experiments,  the  exact  formula  of  which  puzzled  the  brain  of  a 
Baron  Liebig.  They  will  go  home  to  teach  their  astonished  pa- 
pcnts  the  wonders  of  Aqua  Regia  and  the  freaks  of  chemical 
affinity.  And  if  any  one  dare  oppose  these  innovations,  he  will 
be  styled  "old  fogy."  When  that  time  does  come,  I  expect  to 
be  among  the  "old  fogies."  Give  me  the  era  of  "The  three 
R's"  to  this.  Give  me  the  old,  log  school  house  with  its  pun- 
cheon seats,  to  the  school  room  where  youthful  minds  are  marred 
in  this  way.  This  thing  of  teaching  science  in  the  nursery  is  a 
frauds  and  most  teachers  know  it.  It  is  brought  about  by  er- 
ratic superintendents  who  imagine  that  their  whole  duty  is  to 
sit  in  their  offices  dnd  outline  some  new  field  of  work  for  their 
already  overburdened  teachers.     I  sometimes  think  that  one  of 
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the  evils  of  the  day  is  too  much  superintendency^  especially  when 
I  consider  what  it  is  doing  to  injure  our  school  work. 

We  love  to  refer  to  the  admirable  school  system  of  Germany, 
a  system  which  has  stood  the  shocks  of  ages,  forgetting  that  in 
no  part  of  the  world  is  common  school  education  confined  to  a 
few  elementary  studies.  The  prime  object  of  the  German  sys- 
tem is  to  teach  eyery  child  to  read  and  write.  Here  we  have  un- 
dertaken too  much.  You  can't  teach  science  to  a  child.  True 
science  requires  the  use  of  the  reflective  faculties — faculties  which 
are  developed  only  by  age.  Too  much  importance  has  been 
given  in  all  our  state  associations  and  school  journals  to  this 
nonsense. 

Think  of  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  barometer  in  hand,  seated 
on  the  summit  of  Chimborazo,  thoughtfully  studying  nature, 
and  you  have  a  picture  of  the  true  student  of  science. 

On  the  other  hand,  visit  one  of  the  school  rooms  in  one  of 
our  large  American  cities,  and  as  the  teacher,  in  her  science 
work,  pours  some  muriatic  acid  on  a  piece  of  marble  you  will 
see  the  pupils  rise  in  their  seats  to  watch  the  effervescencei  but 
all  ignorant  of  its  nature,  and  you  have  *  ^science  in  lower  gradei^ 
as  I  have  seen  it,  and  as  it  is  taught  even  in  our  own  state. 

In  view  of  such  innovations,  it  becomes  every  teacher  to  pro- 
test against  this  sham  work  in  the  school  room.  Let  a  child  be 
taught  to  read  before  beginning  the  study  of  college  branches. 
Let  botany  be  studied  only  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  when 
pupils  have  that  maturity  of  mind  which  is  required  to  master 
that  beautiful  science;  The  same  with  the  other  natural  sciences. 
Let  us  learn  the  wisdom  of  going  slow  in  such  matters. 

I  remember  riding  on  one  of  the  Ohio  river  steamboats  some 
months  ago.  Upon  leaving  the  port  the  prow  of  the  boat  was 
turned  up  stream.  The  passengers  were  all  out  along  guards 
admirmg  the  beautiful  panoraiiia  and  the  speed  of  the  vessel. 
But  at  nearly  every  stopping  place  a  barge  or  two  was  lashed  to 
the  sides  of  the  steamer  until  she  had  several  of  these,  and  the 
consequence  was  that,  with  all  the  steam  the  engineer  dared  to 
put  on,  the  hills  on  either  side  seemed  stationary.  It  was  evident 
that  the  boat  was  overloaded,  and  our  progress  up  the  stream 
was  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  same  is  true  in  our  school  work.  If  we  continue  adding 
to  our  courses  of  study  we,  too,  will  find  that  our  progress  will 
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be  at  an  end.  The  overloaded  camel  may  require  but  a  straw 
to  break  its  back;  and  if  we  do  not  come  to  a  halt  soon,  our 
glorious  school  system,  inaugurated  by  Horace  Mann  and  his 
compeers,  will  be  destroyed.  Coming  generations  will  write  its 
epitaph  in  these  words:   **  Died  of  being  overloaded." 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  opposing  high  schools. 
They  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  good  primary  schools,  and 
do  an  incalculable  good  to  society.  No  one  has  a  right  to  turn 
my  child  or  yours  from  school  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  If  by  regular  attendance  and  close  application  our 
children  complete  the  branches  required  by  law,  it  then  be- 
comes the  duty  of  school  authorities  to  add  an  additional  grade. 
This  is  the  way  high  schools  originated,  and  the  necessities  of 
the  people  will  perpetuate  them.  While  they  have  done  an 
incalculable  good,  yet  there  are  evils  creeping  into  many  of 
them  which  should  be  eradicated.  The  principal  evil  in  con- 
nection with  high  schools,  especially  in  large  cities,  is  that  they 
attempt  to  do  too  much.  All  of  you  who  are  connected  with  high 
schools  know  how  much  we  are  injured  by  the  extravagance  of 
a  few  western  high  schools.  But  in  Southern  Indiana  there  are 
none  such,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  subject 
given  so  much  prominence  in  this  convention. 

I  have  thus  enumerated  some  of  the  practices  which  are  in- 
juring our  schools — practices  which  can  easily  be  abandoned, 
and  our  school  system  can  then  go  on  in  its  work.  Of  one 
thing  we  are  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  public  common  school  is 
the  only  school  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  free  people. 
We  cannot  go  back  to  private  or  parochial  schools  in  this 
country. 

Private  schools,  inasmuch  as  they  reach  but  a  privileged  few, 
keep  the  masses  in  ignorance.  In  them  the  needs  of  the  state 
are  lost  sight  of,  discipline  is  wanting,  and  pride  and  fashion 
are  pampered.  No  parent,  who  has  the  best  interests  of  his 
children  at  heart,  ought  to  countenance  for  a  moment  a  private 
school.  There  is  a  great  good  arising  from  having  children  of 
the  rich  and  poor  mingle  together  as  equals  in  school  where  the 
boy  in  rags,  if  he  excels,  outranks  the  dullard  in  broadcloth. 
Nowhere  is  true  merit  made  the  standard  of  respectability  so 
much  as  in  a  public  school ;  and  it  is  this  equality  which  will 
prevent  the  growth  of  caste  in  American  society.     Neither  can 
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we  go  back  to  parochial  schools,  because  in  this  country  we  are 
too  much  divided  into  various  religious  denominations,  and  but 
a  few  are  strong  enough  to  maintain  separate  schools.    In  coun- 
tries where  church  and  state  are  connected  and  where  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  members  of  the  established  church,  the 
parochial  school  is  the  school  of  the  people ;  but  it  could  never 
be  so  in  this  country.     The  public  free  school  is  the  only  hope 
of  our  country.     Upon  its  preservation  depends  the  welfare  of 
our  republican  institutions.    To  make  them  popular  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  make  them  efficient.     If  they  give  a  better  education 
than  can  be  obtained  from  other  sources,*  the  people  will  not  be 
slow  to  perceive  it,  and,  in  hours  of  danger,  will  rally  to  their 
support.     Society  demands,  in  addition  to  good  moral  training, 
what  will  give  the  most  bread  and  butter  when  our  boys  and 
girls  come  to  battle  with  the  trials  of  business  life.    The  churches 
must  necessarily  give  a  large  part  of  the  necessary  religious  in- 
struction; and  the  unsectarian  character  of  our  schools  must  be 
strictly  preserved.     Public  schools  strengthen  a  nation  more 
than  fleets  and  armies.     France,   with  all  her  citadels,  went 
down  before  the  public  school  soldiers  of  Germany.     As  year 
by  year  our  boys  and  girls  go  out  to  fill  useful  stations  in 
society  they  are  strengthening  the  influence  of  our  schools. 
Every  year  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  maintain  private 
schools,  for  the  simple  reason  that  public  schools  are  the  best 
schools.     If  we  are  judicious  in  the  management  of  our  schools 
the  time  will  come  when  they  will  absorb  all  others.     There  is 
more  activity  among  public  school  teachers  than  among  other 
teachers.     They  alone  seem  willing  to  incur  expense  in  prepar- 
ing themselves  more  fully  for  their  work.     The  consequence  is 
that,  with  all  our  faults,  our  public  schools  are  much  superior  to 
all  others. 

As  they  excel  in  discipline,  so  much  their  moral  influence  is 
greater ;  for  a  school  where  the  discipline  is  bad  is  essentially 
immoral.  I  have  more  faith  in  good  discipline  in  the  family 
and  in  the  school  than  in  all  other  influences  combined,  where 
discipline  is  wanting.  An  army  without  discipline  is  a  rabble; 
so,  schools  without  discipline  are  hot-beds  of  evil. 

Conventions  of  this  kind  cannot  but  be  productive  of  good, 
provided  the  acquisition  of  truth  be  our  object.  Let  me  express 
the  hope  that  all  our  sessions  here  may  be  "free  parliaments," 
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where  each  member  may  freely  take  part  in  the  discussions. 
Let  us  hear  both  sides  of  every  question.  Truth  cannot  hurt 
us.  If  there  are  errors  in  our  school  work,  it  becomes  our  busi- 
ness to  eradicate  them. 

"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,"  and  it  behooves 
every  friend  of  common  schools  to  guard  against  those  innova- 
tions which  threaten  to  overthrow  all  that  has  been  done. 

The  comnu>n  school  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  hope.  Let 
other  nations  rely  upon  other  support  if  they  choose,  but  the 
panoply  of  this  nation  must  be  an  educated  citizenship;  her  for- 
tresses, the  loyalty  of  her  people ;  and  the  great  motive  power 
which  will  carry  her  to  a  higher  career  of  prosperity  and  glory, 
the  free  common  school. 


Points  to  Remember. — i.  Remember  that  in  teaching,  as  ia 
any  other  business,  you  must  have  a  good  deal  of  capital  in- 
vested to  obtain  large  proceeds. 

2.  Remember  that  your  capital  is  your  health,  your  educa- 
tion, your  library,  your  determination  to  brighten  and  improve 
yourself,  and  your  power  to  teach  others^ 

3.  Remember  that  every  good  business  man  seeks  to  enlarge 
his  business  every  year  by  investing  more  capital. 

4.  Remember  that  good  business  men  watch  the  market;  they 
mark  what  others  are  doing,  note  how  they  do  it,  and  take  pa- 
pers and  journals  that  give  them  specific  information.  You  will 
be  very  shortsighted  if  you  do  not  imitate  their  example. 

5.  Business  men  often  meet  and  consult.  They  have  exchanges, 
boards  of  trade,  hold  fairs,  etc.  Teachers  who  do  not  pursue  a 
similar  line  of  conduct  have  themselves  to  blame  when  they  fail. 

6.  Remember  that  your  work  is  a  business  in  many  respects, 
and  must  be  conducted  on  business  principles;  that  it  does  not 
consist  in  keeping  your  pupils  still  and  getting  replies  to  ques- 
tions, many  of  which  you  could  not  answer  yourself. 

7.  Remember  these  zxt  principles  in  teaching;  you  must  learn 
and  apply  these  if  you  would  be  successful.  Business  men  do 
this. 

9.  Remember  that  your  work,  if  done  aright,  will  make  you: 
a  complete  man  or  woman ;  it  will,  like  any  other  business,  give 
you  a  better  judgment,  more  information,  and  a  wider  range  of 

thought 

10.  Remember  that  you  ought  to  be  more  deeply  interested 
in  it  every  day,  as  every  business  man  is  in  his  business. 

N»  K  School  JournaL 


OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


Question  :  Do  the  town  trustees  or  school  tniteei  levy  the  Speci*]  School 
Fund  lax  for  the  support  of  coninion  schools,  including  fuel,  repiirs,  ind  pir 
or  school  superintendeot  ? 

An^we*.  :  Section  ii,  of  the  act  of  March  6,  1865,  as  amended  Mircb  i, 
1S73,  round  in  the  edition  of  1S77  of  the  School  Law,  page  15,  reads  nlol- 

"Sec,  II,  The  trustees  of  the  several  townships,  towns  and  cilie>, slull 
have  the  power  to  levy  a  special  lax,  in  their  respective  townships,  lowai  sad 
cities,  for  the  construction,  renting  or  repairing  of  school  housei,  providinE 
furniture,  school  apparatus,  and  fuel,  therefor,  and  for  the  payment  of  <Ab 
necessary  expenses  of  the  school,  except  tuition ;  but  no  lax  shall  exceed  the 
sum  of  fifty  cenu  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  taxable  property,  ind 
coe  dollar  on  each  poll,  in  any  one  year,  and  the  income  from  said  lax  shall 
be  denominated  the  special  school  revenue." 

We  hold  that  the  trustees  here  referred  to,  are  the  icAtrl  tniUees  of  the 
townships,  towns  and  cities — for  the  following  reasons,  vizi 

A.  In  a  general  school  law  providing  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance  of  a  system  of  common  schools,  creating  school  corporations  sepuile 
and  distinct  from  civil  corporations,  and  providing  for  the  election  and  ip- 
pointment  of  school  trustees  in  such  corporations,  whenever  (he  word  *"  tnu- 
tees  "  is  used,  it  is  held  that  it  refets  to  ichaol  I.ustecs,  unless  it  is  shown  ttut 
the  nature  of  the  business  is  such  that  it  can  only  be  properly  performed  bj 
the  civil  authorities.  Thus,  school  trustees  are  evidently  referred  la  in  manT 
sections  of  ihe  law  in  which  the  word  "  trustees"  is  used  without  ibe  prtlii 
"  school."  For  instance,  in  sections  S,  of  the  school  law,  first  line,  the  wonl 
-"trustees"  evidently  refers  to  the  school  trustees,  as  the  nature  of  the  bac- 
ness  therein  prescribed  to  be  performed  by  such  trusteea,  pertains  to  school 
matters  exclusively.     See  also  sections  10,  14,  18,  30,  31,  zz,  33,  etc. 

B.  The  phraseology,  "  The  trustees  of  the  several  townships,  townsj  ami 
cities,"  in  section  iz,  must  refer  to  the  school  trustees  of  cilien,  towns,  and, 
tav,nshipa,  or  [o  Ihe  civil  trustees  of  cities,  towns  and  townships.  If  it  refets 
to  ifae  civil  authorities  of  cities,  it  must  also  refer  to  the  civil  authorities  of 
rowns  and  townships;  but  if  it  refers  to  the  school  authorities  of  cities,  it  must 
:ilsii  refer  to  the  school  authorities  of  towns  and  townships.  It  does  not  refer 
to  the  civil  trustees  of  cities,  because  (Acre  are  ne  civil  traUtit  in  tiAa. 
Hence  we  conclude  that  the  phraseology,  "The  trustees  of  the  several  loim- 
i\a]^  towns  and  citie«,"  must  necessarily  refer  to  the  schoal  trustees  thereof. 
Whenever  the  civil  aulhoKties  of  cities  are  referred  to  in  the  school  law,  thcj 
ate  always  designated  as  the  "  Common  Council  of  cities."  See  section  Si 
alsn,  special  act  approved  February  25,  1E75,  page  63. 

C.  The  nature  of  the  duties  prescribed  in  secllon  I  a  of  the  school  Uw,  il 
-QLh  as  should  properly  be  performed   by  Ihe  school  trusleei.     The  school 
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trustees  are  required  by  section  10  of  the  'school  law,  to  *'  take  charge  of  the 
edacational  afiairs  of  their  respective  townships,  towns  and  cities/'  ''  to  build  ^ 
or  otherwise  provide  suitable  houses,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  other  articles  and 
educational  appliances  necessary  for  a  thorough  organization  and  efficient  man- 
agement of  said  schools.''  This  is  mandatory.  The  state  furnishes  tuition  reve- 
nue for  the  instruction  of  the  children.  The  school  corporation — ^not  the -civil 
corporation — ^through  their  school  trustees,  are  bound  to  provide  *' suitable 
booses,"  etc.,  in  which  the  children  can  be  taught,  and  thus  the  state's  reve> 
nne  be  properly  utilized.  The  school  authorities  have  no  discretion  in  this 
matter;  they  are  bound  to  carry  out  the  law  under  penalty.  Now  the  gene^ 
ral  principal — that  when  officers  are  required  to  perform  certain  duties,  all  the 
powers  necessary  to  the  performance  of  these  duties  should  be  granted  them-» 
should  be  considered ;  and  in  case  of  doubt,  such  should  be  the  principal  upon 
which  the  law  is- to  be  construed. 

If  the  power  to  levy  a  tax  for  building  purposes,  was  vested  in  the  civil 
authorities  of  cities  and  towns,  and  not  in  the  school  authorities,  the  school 
authorities  might  be  rendered  powerless  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
10,  by  failure  of  the  civil  authorities  to  make  the  necessary  levies.  The  civil 
authorities  are  not  bound  to  build  these  school  houses,  and  the  provisions  au- 
thorizing the  levy  of  a  tax  for  such  purposes  is  permissive  and  not  mandatory. 
Hence  if  it  were  held  that  the  civil  authorities  were  alone  authorized  to  levy 
a  tax  far  building  purposes,  there  is  no  power  by  which  they  can  be  compelled 
to  do  so.  The  state  having  provided  a  tuition  revenue  for  the  benefit  of  its 
children,  it  could  not,  with  any  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  schools  laid  down 
in  the  constitution,  leave  it  to  the  o|>tion  of  the  local  authorities  to  provide 
school  houses  or  not — as  they  saw  fit  The  school,  authorities  are*  compelled 
to  **  establish  and  maintain  schools,  to  build  or  otherwise  provide  school 
houses; "  they  are  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  for  that  purpose;  and  they  can  be 
compelled  by  mandate,  so  to  do  when  necessity  therefor  can  be  shown.  This 
is  the  reasonable  and  just  th^ry  on  which  our  school  system  is  wisely  based. 

D.  In  the  case  of  Delosslkoot  vs,  Erdlemeyer,  Treasurer,  37  Ind.,  p.  22S, 
we  have  found  the  following  language : 

'*The  township  tax,  and  the  tax  levied  by  the  board  of  commissioners  for 
railroad  purposes,  are  in  no  sense  levied  for  municipal  purposes  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law  in  question.  The  same  is  also  true  with  respect  to  the  tax 
levied  by  the  school  trustees  of  the  city  for  school  house  purposes.  These 
taxes  for  school  houses  are  not  levied  for  any  purposes  of  cities  as  such,  but 
for  a  stale  purpose  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  They  are  levied  to  carry 
out  the  system  of  common  school  education  provided  for  by  the  State,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State.  To  be  sure,  *each  civil  township  and  each 
incorporated  town  or  city  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  is  hereby  de- 
clared a  distinct  municipal  corporation  for  school  purposes.'  3  Ind.  441,  sec.  4. 
Thus  each  civil  township  in  the  State,  as  well  as  each  incorporated  city  and 
town,  is  made  an  instrumentality  by  means  of  which  the  educational  purposes 
of  the  State  are  carried  out.  But  when  taxes  are  assessed  by  means  of  these 
instrumentalities,  for  building  school  houses,  they  are  assessed  for  school  or 
educational  purposes,  and  not  for  municipal  purposes." 
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This  clearly  shows  ihaL,  in  [be  opiiiioa  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  uidca 
referred  to  in  seclion-  ta  of  ihe  School  Law,  are  the  school  tiauees  ud  na 
the  civil  oflbccn  of  the  cocporalion. 

So,  also,  in  the  cue  of  CanDichact  vs.  Lawrence,  in  47  Ind.,  pige  55S,  ibt 
Supreme  G)urt  uses  (he  following  language: 

"  It  is  as  an  officer  uf  the  school  township,  and  not  ms  an  i^cer  <i  tbc  dnl 
township,  that  the  trustee  has  authority  and  power  to  lery  a  tax  rorihecreaiiiii 
of  school  houses,  and  to  expend  the  same  for  that  purpose,  i  G.  &  H.  J44, 
sec.  9.  We  think  it  must  follow,  that  it  is  as  trustee  of  the  school  loi>iulii|^ 
and  not  as  trustee  of  the  cixil  lownshi]^  that  the  trustee  must  contnct  tor  tix 
building  of  school  houwt.  We  do  not  think  the  trustee  of  the  civil  tmnukip 
can  legally  contract  (or  the  building  of  a  school  house,  and  nuke  the  d*il 
township  liable  therefor." 

This  also  shows  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  tnnlea  >t- 
feired  to  in  section  13  are  Ihe  School  trustees  and  not  civil  trustees. 

We  regard  this  as  conclusive,  to  far  as  section  12  of  the  act  of  iMs  is  a» 

E.  The  fact  that  ihe  civil  auihoriiies  of  cities  and  towns  are  empowenJ 
to  issue  and  sell  bonds,  and  turn  the  proceeds  over  to  the  school  aglhaiitia 
for  building  purposes ;  and  the  additional  fact  [hat,  by  a  recent  act  of  tlie  leg- 
islalure,  the  civil  authorities  of  towns  are  empowered  lo  levy  a  tax  for  buildiBJ 
purposes,  does  not  controvert  the  argument  previously  made. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  slate  requires  in  each  localily,  school  privily  lo 
a  certain  degree,  and  gives  the  school  officent  power  lo  provide  ihe  means  bj 
which  school  facilities  can  be  famished.  But  if  in  certain  large  corpontiaiis 
additional  facilities  are  demanded,  by  which  schools  of  a  high  grade  can  be 
maintained,  and  it  i*  necessary  lo  issue  bonds  therefor,  the  matter  is  very  prop- 
erly left  lolhe  civil  Buthori ties  todetermine  whether  such  indebtedness  iboald 
be  made  or  not.  In  ihe  second  place,  the  act  referred  lo  was  probably  an  "■ 
cident  of  legislation.  But  in  any  event,  it  merelv  confers  upon  civil  amhon- 
ties  of  towns  coordinate  jurisdiction  in  refereKe  to  Ihe  erection  of  sck-ol 
building!!;  but  this  provision  of  law  is  not  in  conflict  with  section  12,  loU»^ 
iiing  school  trustees  to  levy  a  tax  for  building  school  houses ;  and  hence  1I 
does  not  repeal  section  13.  The  power  conferred  upon  civil  aulhorilies  of 
towns  to  levy  a  lax  to  build  school  houses,  is  contrary  to  the  general  theaiv  of 
the  school,  and  conflicts  with  the  harmony  and  spirit  of  the  school  Uw,  ind 
-H(yA'd  produce  confii>ion.     Hence  it  should  never  be  exercised. 

JAS.  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instniciion. 


ArTORNEY  Gfnekal's  OPINION. — There  can  he  no  doubt  but  ih»i  iltt 
special  lax  aulhoriied  lo  be  levied  by  section  12  of  ihe  .icl  approved  Mircli  6, 
1865,  is  to  be  levied  by  ihe  trustee  of  Ihe  school  township,  <ss  by  the  tnis«« 
for  school  purposes  appointed  by  lowns  and  cities. 

T.  W.  Woolen,  Att'y  General. 

Miy  17,  1879. 


EDITORIAL. 


Do  not  send  specie  in  a  letter.    If  you  cannot  get  scrip  send  postage  stamps. 
If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  write  at 


once. 


If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post  office 
as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 


•'THE  ELEMENTS  OF  WEAKNESS  IN  OUR  SCHOOL  WORK." 


The  above  is  the  subject  of  an  address  made  by  T,  J.  Charlton,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Vincennes  schools,  at  the  last  Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. The  April  number  of  the  Journal  contained  an  editorial  criticism 
of  the  address,  and  the  May  number  contained  a  reply  by  Mr.  Charlton,  who 
thought  the  criticism  too  severe.  This  month  we  publish  the  address  in  full, 
so  that  every  reader  of  the  Journal  may  judge  for  himself,  and  that  no  injus- 
tice may  be  done  the  address  or  its  author  by  our  representation  of  it. 

In  the  address  the  part  criticised  was  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  large 
nomber  of  extra-legal  branches  introduced  into  schools.  The  address  says 
that  "  The  exact  legal  branches  are  lost  sight  of  in  this  mass  of  rubbish,"  and 
recites  an  instance  in  which  a  superintendent  **  boasts  that  in  his  schools  pu- 
pils recite  in  thirteen  branches  daily." 

The  criticism  said:  *'The  fault  the  Journal  has  to  find  with  the  address  is 
that  it  selects  local  faults  and  extreme  cases  and  gives  them  a  genera/  appli- 
cation in  such  a  way  as  to  do  the  masses  of  schools  great  inju>tice,"  The 
reply  says:  *' I  ccrtamly  did  nrt  intend  to  convey  the  impression  that  these 
evils  were  to  be  found  in  every  city."  The  Journal  doubts  that,  as  stated, 
they  can  be  found  in  any  city.  As  a  matter  of  course,  every  newspaper  and 
every  sensible  superintendent  who  admits  Mr.  Charlton's  statement  of  facts 
will  indorse  his  address  heartily;  but  the  question  is  not  one  of  indorsement, 
but  o(  fact.  The  only  difference  between  Mr.  Charlton  and  the  writer,  so  far 
as  we  know,  is  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  statements  made.  He^doubtless 
believes  them  true  and  has  a  right  to  his  opinion ;  we  feel  sure  that  he  is 
laboring  under  a  misapprehension.  With  this  statement  and  with  the  publi- 
cation of  his  article,  we  are  entirely  willing  to  drop  the  matter,  except  that 
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we  feel  bound  to  defend  the  Indianapolis  schools,  being  officially  oonoeded 
with  them,  from  an  erroneous  opinion  that  exists  extensively  in  the  sonihen 
part  of  the  state  in  regard  to  them.  It  seems  to  be  generally  understood  thtt 
Mr.  Charlton  meant  Indianapolis  as  one  of  the  places,  at  least,  when  he  spoke 
of  13  daily  recitations,  and  that  Prof.  Bra3rton,  of  Indianapolis,  was  the  nua 
who  boasted  of  the  large  number.  I  have  also  been  told  that  the  little  girl, 
nine  years  old,  who  moved  from  Vincennes  and  wrote  back  in  her  fiist  letter 
that  in  addition  to  seven  or  eight  legal  branches  she  was  studying  botaay, 
zoology,  chemistry,  and  geology,  went  to  Indianapolis.  We  have  Prof.  Bny- 
ton's  address,  which  is  written,  before  us,  and  we  copy  all  that  he  said  bear- 
ing upon  this  point.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  In  the  ward  schools  of  Indianapolis  are  lo^ooo  pupils,  following  15  dif- 
ferent subjects,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  order  of  their  practical  and  disci- 
plinary value  is:  I,  reading  and  spelling  as  one;  2,  writing;  3,  arithmetic; 
4,  geography;  5,  grammar;  6,  human  physiology;  7,  United  States  histoiy; 
8,  physics;  9,  botany;  10,  drawing;  xi,  chemistry;  12,  soolc^;  13,  man- 
ners and  morals;  14,  calesthenics;^  15,  vocal  music  Six  of  these,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  history,  physical  culture,  and  moral  instruction,  I  hate 
grouped  as  having  direct  relations,  of  necessity,  to  the  state."      •    •    •   » 

'*  How  much  time  shall  be  given  to  science  lessons  in  graded  schools?  In 
St.  Louis  and  Indianapolis,  one  hour  each  week — 8  days,  or  ^5  of  the 
school  year  of  200  days,  is  set  aside  for  science  instructions ; — 500  lessons  in 
8  years  of  one  half  hour  each,  in  this  city,  and  225  full  hour  lessons  in 
St.  Louis.  I  am  satisfied  that  15  minutes  4  times  per  week  in  primary  grades, 
30  minutes  semi- weekly  in  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  and  four  lesions 
of  45  minutes  each  week  through  the  entire  high  school  course  of  four  yeais 
is  enough,  but  none  too  much."    ♦    ♦    •    ♦ 

"  I  have  arranged  the  course  in  our  lower  schools  after  the  spiral  or  con- 
centric system:  that  is,  something  of  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  physics, 
and  chemistry,  under  the  guise  of  lessons  on  properties  of  objects,  constitate 
a  primary  course  arranged  in  detail  by  the  superintendent  of  primary  instroc- 
tion ;  75  lessons  in  botany  the  fourth  year,  75  on  animals  the  fifth  year,  ser* 
enty-five  on  elementary  chemistry  the  sixth  year,  75  in  physics  the  seventh 
year,  and  physiology  from  the  book  the  eighth  year,  constitute  a  second  coarse. 
Each  subject  is  repeated  again  in  the  high  school." 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above,  that  Mr.  Charlton  is  wholly  wrong  in  his 
understanding  of  what  Prof.  Brayton  said.  It  will  be  apparent  to  every  one 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  15  branches  (15  if  we  count  physical 
exercises,  morals  and  manners,  vocal  music,  etc.)  pursued  in  a  graded  course 
of  eight  years,  and  ** thirteen  different  branches  recited  daily  by  each  pt^'^ 
As  it  is  not  true,  and  never  has  been  true,  that  more  than  one  of  these  natural 
science  branches  was  taught  to  a  given  grade  at  one  time,  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Charlton  cannot,  in  justice,  apply  to  Indianapolis,  and  the  little  girl  that 
wrote  the  letter  could  not  have  moved  to  Indianapolis. 

Let  it  be  understood,  that  we  do  not  assume  that  the  Indianapolis  schools 
are  beyond  criticism,  that  the  course  of  study  is  perfect,  that  too  much  time  is 
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M^  given  to  natural  science  stadias,  or  that  Prof.  Giarlton,  or  any  one  ebe, 
lias  not  a  right  to  p>oint  out  their  defects ;  we  only  wish  to  say  that  the  state- 
ments referred  to  in  the  address  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  justice,  be  applied 
to  the  Indianapolis  schools. 

AH  this  is  written  with  the  kindest  feeling  towards  Mr.  Charlton.  We  do 
not  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  he  has  intentionally  misstated  facts  in  regard 
to  Indianapolis  or  any  other  place,  but  we  feel  very  sure  that  he  has  made  his 
statements  on  insufficient  data. 


Object  of  Education. — ^John  G.  McMynn,  principal  of  Racine  Academy, 
fWis.)  says:  "The  object  of  education  is  to  develop  power.  Knowledge  is 
not  always  power.  It  may  be  the  instrument  and  even  the  proof  of  power, 
but  it  is  not  the  cause,  ^ Power  comes  by  training  in  the  use  of  knowledge.'' 
The  instructor  may  fix  the  things  he  knows  in  the  learner's  memory;  but  the 
trainer  uses  the  knowledge  the  student  has  acquired  as  the  instrument  to  de- 
velop ^t  power  of  self  training,  'The  trainer  converts  knowledge  into  mo- 
tive, desire  into  patierce,  will  into  skill.'  Unless  the  self-training  spirit  is 
implanted  the  school  is  a  failure.  When  this  spirit  is  excited,  character  is 
fomied,  pure  and  strong.  It  is  natural  to  some,  but  almost  wanting  in  others. 
Host  have  it  to  a  limited  degree.  It  is  the  business  of  education  to  develop 
it  and  guide  it,  so  that  its  objects,  subjective  and  objective,  shall  be  good  and 
grand." 


COMMENCEMENT  SEASON. 


The  time  of  commencement  is  at  hand,  and  we  must  prepare  for  the  usual 
amount  of  "oratory,"  expect  the  usual  number  of  honorary  (?)  titles. 

I.  The  oratory,  so  called,  is  excusable,  it  will  be  out-grown  ;  but  college 
presidents  and  professors,  and  high  school  principals,  are  not  excusable  for 
allowing  students  to  write  upon  subjects  beyond  their  comprehension.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  a  majority  of  tiie  subjects  chosen  for  such  occasions  are  be- 
yond the  capabilities  of  the  writers.  The  productions  too  commonly  contain 
nothing  that  is  original  in  thought,  but  are  simply  a  rehash  of  other  people's 
ideas.  Even  seniors  in  college  should  be  encouraged  to  select  themes  upon 
which  there  is  at  least  a  probability  that  they  can  say  something  original. 

Again,  persons  having  these  public  exercises  in  charge,  should  remember 
that  much,  very  mucky  depends  upon  the  delivery.  A  very  ordinary  produc- 
tion, delivered  in  good  style,  will  be  better  received  by  an  audience  than  an 
excellent  exercise  given  in  a  poor  way.  It  should  be  remembered  that  young 
people,  not  accustomed  to  speak  in  public,  need  a  great  deal  of  instruction, 
and  especially  a  great  deal  of  personal  drilL  The  pitch  of  voice,  distinct 
enunciation,  deliberate  utterance,  all  need  special  attention.  One  hundred 
per  cent  can  be  added  to  the  popular  estimation  of  most  public  entertain- 
ments by  giving  proper  attention  to  the  matters  mentioned  above. 
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■K  j-^v  ijJ  TniMees  should  be  more  careful  as  to  whom  tbey  faiot  with 
....>  iii'ci.  We  are  glad  to  believe  ihai  Boards  are  now  tDOrc  cudd 
,'.ui-.'i  t> ;  but  still  each  yeai  titles  (hal  should  stand  for  a  great  deal,  ud 
,  .  ,.i.'-<-''t  be  reserved  for  eminent  merit  and  ability,  are  often  i:onran(l 
,s.i  ivi'vuis  of  little  education  and  mediocre  ability  on  the  ground  of  pa- 
~i^',  l^-llKiuu^  or  pecuniary  relations  to  the  institutions  granting  Ihe  dcgTt^ 
>.  t-iKMU raging  lo  know  that  our  best  colleges  no  longer  confer  Ibe  degree 
A,  M.  I"  eoursf,  but  require  proof  of  advanced  literary  attainments.  Itii 
i.>  encouraging  to  know  that  the  titles,  D.  D.  and  LI^.  D.,  are  not  so  euilr 
■Idincd  as  formerly.     Let  all  these  titles  mian  semilhing. 


Indiana  should  be  well  represented  at  Ihe  National  Educational  Assocu- 
lion  at  Philadelphia.  The  lime  and  the  place  are  both  favorable  lo  "likiig 
it  in"  in  a  summer  trip.  Teachers  who  have  never  visited  the  Atlantic  coul 
and  its  attractions,  cannot  spend  a  summer  more  profitably  than  lo  mate  llu 
trip,  and  a  visit  to  the  National  Association,  a  sufficient  attraction  of  itself, 
will  be  a  clear  gain.  Persons  belonging  to  any  profession  whalever  lave  i 
natural  pride  in  seeing,  hearing,  and  knowing  (he  leading  members  of  ibii 
profession.  At  these  national  meetings  Ihe  most  eminent  educators  of  lie 
land  are  found.  Let  the  Hoosler  Slate  be  creditably  represented.  See  pny 
gramme. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  made  hii  eeini-annutl  \y 
portionment  of  the  State  common  echool  reveoua  for  tiiilion,  and 
enumeration  of  school  cbildren  by  counties,  togatber  with  the  total  cg)- 
IccUons,  and  the  amounts  apportioned  May  20,  1ET9.  The  euperiatenl- 
ent  of  VennilioB  county,  failing  to  report  hie  enumeration  in  Eessoi 
tVlB  apportionment,  tbe  number  of  children  in  that  county  are  estimi 
and  tha  apportionment  made  accordingly.  Twenly-flve  dollars  itataljo 
deducted  from  tbc  amount  apportioned,  owing  to  such  Tailure  on  partu' 
gupcrintendent.  The  summary  prepared  by  Prof.  Smart  shows  i  U 
ance  in  treasury  April  15,  as  per  treasurer's  Etatement,  of  S116,2Il.eO 
Dedu^-.  $l,9->3,23  overpaid  Hancock  county,  and  add  tnS5,]72  66,  lolil 
collected  from  counties,  gives  a  mount  ready  for  apportionment,  $1,068,- 
4TI.1T.  The  amount  aportioned  is  tl,062.164.05,  a  per  capita  of  %\A%\ 
remaining  in  treasury,  t6,30T.I2.  The  total  number  uf  cbildren  enumei- 
htcd  is  »70T,84G. 

On  the  principle  that  tbe  wealth  of  the  State  must  educate  tbe  chil- 
dren of  Ihe  StHlo,  counties  pay  into  the  state  treasury  according  to  tbeir 
wDatliiand  draw  out  in  proportion  to  tbeir  school  papulation — thutUn 
icher  counties  help  the  poorer.  To  illustrate.  Perry  county  payi  mlo 
the  trnaaury  $3,  &4u  and  draws  out  (9,834;  Pike  pays  in  $4,308  and 
draws  out  $)4,578;  Warwick  pays  in  $6,350  and  draws  out  212,941;  Allen 

Says  in  t^4.l(Hi  and  draws  out  $34,800;  Marion  puys  in  $104,181  ind 
niwaoutSf^'J,5B5;  fienry  pavi  in  $14,322  and  draws  out  $11,883;  Waynt 
Says  ia  $20,288  and  draws  out<19,7U3;  Tippecanoe  psyit  in  $24,423 ai' 
raws  out  $21,324. 


MISCELLANY. 


•QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  APRIL,  1879, 

Writing — Specimen  of  Penmanship, 

"Whatever  may  be  your  talents,  whatever  your  prospects,  never  be  tempted 
to  speculate  away  on  the  chances  of  a  palace,  that  which  you  need  as  a  pro- 
vision against  a  work  house."  50. 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  proper  rest  for  the  hand  in  writing ;  (b)  for  the  arm ; 
(c)  for  the  left  arm  or  hand;  (d)  for  the  feet?  a=4;  b=2;  c=2;  d=2. 

2.  Make  all  the  Capital  letters.  lo. 

3.  Draw  a  scale  of  heights  and  lengths,  and  write  in  it  the  word  slight, 

10. 

4.  What  efforts  have  you  made  to  qualify  yourself  especially  to  teach  pen- 
manship? la 

5.  How  can  writing  be  made  good  mental  discipline  as  well  as  good  mus> 
cular  training?  io« 

Note. — The  applicant  should  be  required  to  copy  the  specimen  of 
penmanship  in  ink.  It  should  then  be  marked  from  one  to  fifty,  according  to 
the  value  placed  upon  it  as  a  specimen  of  penmanship,  by  the  superintendent. 

Orthography. 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  vocal  and  a  sub-vocal  ? 

(b)  Give  two  vocals  and  two  sub- vocals.  ^^5;  b=»5. 

2.  (a)  When  is  the  letter  y  a  vowel  ?     (b)  Give  two  examples. 

a=^:6;  b=44 

3.  (a)  How  many  and  what  sounds  has  the  vowel  e  f 

(b)  Give  words  illustrating  its  different  sounds.  asa5 ;  b=5. 

4.  Write  the  words  quotation  and  quantity^  dividing  each  into  syllableS| 
-and  indicating  the  accent  by  the  proper  mark.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Write  the  words  though  and  wrought^  phonically,  indicating  the  vowel 
lonnd  in  each  by  the  proper  mark.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

Spell  ten  words  pronounced  by  the  superintendent        5  for  each  word* 
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Reading. 

*'  I  will  abaftdon  Rome — give  back  her  scorn 
With  ten-fold  scorn :  break  up  all  league  with^her— 
All  memories.    I  will  not  breathe  her'air, 
Nor  warm  me  with  her  fire,  nor  let  my  bones 
Mix  with  her  sepulchres." 

1 .  This  is  supposed  to  be  said  by  Catiline.    Who'was  Catiline  and  what 
was  his  crime  ?  2  pts.,  5  eacL 

2.  What  did  he  mean  by  "breaking  up  all  league  with  her — all  memo- 
ries ?"  la 

3.  Express^  in  other  words,  the  author's  idea  in  the  lines  from  *'  I  will  not 
not  breathe,"  to  the  end  of  the  extract.  10. 

*  4.    Define  league,  sepulchres,  abandon,  scorn,  memories.        5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.    Select  five  words  you  would  give  your  class  to  spell,  and  tell  why  70a 

would  select  them.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

The  candidate  should  read  a  passage  selected,  upon  which  he  should  be 
marked  from  i  to  50. 

Arithmetic. 
I-    (0  4,033;  303;  S^r  7,703. 

(2)  3  mo.  12  da.  10  hr.;  14  da.  19  hr.;  13  hr.;  5  mo.  2  hr. 

(3)  405.3;  1.307;  .004;  4.00003. 

Write  each  of  the  above  examples  properly  for  adding,  and  find  the 
sum  of  each. 

(a)  State  in  what  respect  the  method  of  writing  these  examples  is  alike. 

(b)  State  in  what  respect  the  method  of  adding  is  alike. 

(c)  State  in  what  respect  the  method  of  adding  differs,   a — 4;  b=3;  c=3. 

2.  Add  3-7,  ^,  and  ^.    Reduce  the  fractions  to  common  denominaJtais 
by  analysis.  Anal.  6;  ans.4. 

3.  Reduce  9  days,  20  hours,  15  minutes,  to  the  decimal  of  a  day. 

Proc.  5;  ans.5. 

4.  When  it  is  12  m.  at  Evansville,  87°  36^  w.  longitude,  what  is  the  time 
at  Fort  Wayne,  85°  12^  w.  longitude?  Proc.  $;  ans.  5. 

5.  A  field  twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide  contains  162  acres.    How  many  rods 
of  fence  will  inclose  it  ?  Proc.  6;  ans.  4. 

6.  B  sold  a  span  of  horses  to  C  and  gained  12^  per  cent;  C  sold  them  to 
D  for  $620  and  lost  22^  per  cent.     What  did  the  horses  cost  B  ? 

Proc.  6;  ans.  4. 

7.  Find  the  interest  on  ^450  for  one  year^  9  months,  17  days,  at  5)  per 
cent  per  annum.  Proc.  5;  ans.  5.. 

8.  At  7  per  cent  per  annum,  what  is  the  present  worth  of  a  debt  of  ^2,840 
to  be  paid  in  4  months,  12  days?    What  is  the  discount?     Proc.  4;  ans.  3,  3. 

9.  If  3-5  of  a  yard  of  cloth  cost  $8-9,  what  is  4-7  of  a  yard  worth?     By 
analysis.  Anal.  6;  ans.  4. 

io«    How  many  square  feet  in  the  entire  surface  of  a  cube  which  contains 
4,492, 1 25  cubic  feet?  Proc»6;  ans.  4^ 
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Grammah. — I.    Write  a  sentence  which  shall  contain  nouns  in  each  of 
three  cases.  4  off  for  each  error  or  omission. 

2.  What  classes  of  nouns  form  their  plurals  by  adding  es  to  the  singular? 

10. 

3.  Decline  he^  singular  and  plural.  lo. 

4.  What  is  the  distinction  as  to  use  between  the  subjunctive  mood  and  the 
potential?  lo. 

j.    What  are  auxiliary  verbs?    Name  them.  2  pts,,  5  each. 

6.  YThat  are  correlatives?    Give  five,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

*^  His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral  were  but  a  wand, 
He  walked  with,  to  supp>ort  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marl." — Milt&n. 

7.  Parse  spear  and  which.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Parse  pine  and  wand,  2  pts.,  5  each. 
9.    Analyze,  We  heard  of  your  coming  to  town.  lo. 

10.     CampbelVs  Pleasures  of  Hope  were  sold  for  fifty  cents »    Correct  and 
parse  the  verb.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

Geography. — x.    What  is  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  in  degrees? 

10. 

2.  Define  the  terms:  strait,  river.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Which  hemisphere.  East  or  West,  has  the  longest  mountain  range  ? 
Which  has  the  highest  mountains  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  How  are  winds  caused  ?     What  are  the  trade  winds  ?        2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  In  what  countries  are  the  following  animals  found :  polar  bear,  buffalo, 
chamois,  brown  bear,  wild  boar.  5  pts.,  2  each, 

6.  At  what  place  could  you  most  readily  load  an  ocean  steamer  with 
canned  fruits,  pickled  oyster^  and  tobacco  ?  10. 

7.  What  countries  form  the  Austrian  empire?    What  three  peoples  consti- 
tute the  majority  of  its  population  ?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

8.  What  range  of  mountains  and  what  river,  conjointly,  form  a  large  part 
of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  What  states  were  formed  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory  ? 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

la    Locate  the  following  lakes :  Great  Slave  Lake,  Moosehead  Lake,  Lake 

^mnipiseogee,  Great  Salt  Lake,  Lake  Tanganyika.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

History. — 1.     (a)  When  and  (b)  by  whom  was  St.  Augustine  (Florida) 
«tfled?  a=3;  b=7. 

2.  (a)  When  and  (b)  where  was  the  first  settlement  of  the  Dutch  in  this 
<oimtry?  a=4;  b=6. 

3.  (a)  Who  was  Lord  Baltimore,  and  (b)  what  was  the  great  characteristic 
«f  his  colony?  a=5;  b=5. 

4.  What  led  to  the  early  persecution  of  the  Quakers  in  this  country?      le. 
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5.  (■}  Wlut  caased  the  siege  of  Louisbarg,  in  1T45,  and  (b)  whal  iras  the 
result?  n^6;  b=M. 

6.  Narrate  the  fonnding  of  Philadelphia.  10. 

7.  Wbat  were  the  purposes  of  the  Colonial  Congresi  at  Albany,  1754? 

8.  What  were  the  erenls  of  1776?  la 

9.  Who  was  Patrick  Henry?  lO. 
10.     What  was  Lhe  condilion  of  our  linancesin  17S0?                                     lO. 

Note. — Narratives  and  descriptions  sbouM  not  exceed  six  lines  each. 
Physiology. — i.  Give  three  uses  of  the  bones.  3  pis„  jj^  each. 

2.  By  what  means  are  the  muscles  attached  to  the  bones,  and  (or  what 
purpose  ?  :  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  digestion?  10. 

4.  Name  or  describe  three  separate  processes  in  tUgestion. 

3  PtST   jM  =»<*- 

5.  Name  the  organs  of  circulation,  3  offfor  each  Oniilted. 

6.  What  is  the  chief  function  of  the  heart?  10. 

7.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  pulmonic  circulation  of  the  blood  ?  10. 

8.  Give  the  structure  of  the  skin.  10. 

9.  How  may  the  nervous  system  be  imjuired?     Give  four  ways  or  means. 

10.  Name  the  three  divisions  of  the  ear.  3  pc^..  3^  each. 

Theory  and  Practice.—!.  What,  in  yonr  judgment,  is  a  good  method 
of  calling  and  dismissing  classes?  301 

3.  What  difference  should  be  made  in  the  trealmen:  of  oHtn^es  volunta' 
rily  confessed  and  those  denied  ?     Why?  j  pts,,  10  each. 

3.  Name  four  incentives  to  study  which  it  is  proper  (o  uE^e. 

4  pis.,  5  each. 

4.  What  are  the  advant^es  ty!  teaching  map  drawing  P     Give  two. 

5.  Why  should  the  teacher  be  careful  not  to  transcend  his  authority  in  ia- 
flicling  punishment  ?  20. 


Harvard  UnivebsitY.— Examinations  for  admission  to  Harvard  Collie 
will  be  held  at  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  June  l6, 17,  and  aE.  Tiie  eiaminnliom 
will  be  the  same  as  those  given  at  the  institution,  and  are  held  in  the^c  local!- 
tiet  to  accommodate  Western  students  who  may  wish  to  know  their  fiile  be- 
fore going  E^t.  For  particulars  address  Secrelaiy  of  Harvard  College,  Cam~ 
bridge,  Mass. 

The  Ohio  Stale  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  this  year  at  Cleveland, 
July  t,  2,  and  3. 

The  Michigai\  educate 
superintendency  in  that  si 
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Answers  to  Queries. — Analysis  to  question  No.  i  (April  Journal),  by 
Silas  C.  Janes,  of  Fort  Wayne.  As  C  has  25  sheep  more  than  D,  which  are 
worth  $6  a  head,  C  would  therefore  have  received  t>\^o  to  boot  if  the  value 
of  Cs  and  D's  sheep  were  equal ;  but  D's  are  worth  t\  more  a  piece  than 
Cs,  and  as  C  only  received  |ioo  to  boot,  therefore  D  must  have  as  many 
sheep  as  1^  is  contained  times  in  50,  which  is  200  times,  equal  to  200  sheep, 
D's  number;  and  as  C  has  25  more,  his  number  is  200-1-25=225.  This 
question  was  solved  algebraically  by  S.  P.  Bolander. 
Solution — Let  x=D's  number 
Let  x-|-25=Cs  number 

and  6{x-|-25)=avalue  of  C's  sheep 
6ix       =     "  D's    " 

then  6(x4-25) — 6Jx=|ioo 
6x4-150 — 25-4  x=|ioo. 
24x4-600 — 25x=400 
x=200=D's  number 

x425=225=C's  number. 

Question  No.  2.  (April.)  Analysis  by  E.  £.  Stoner,  S.  P.  Bolander,  and 
W.  J.  Cox.  The  analysis  of  each  the  same  in  substance.  One  yard  will  cost 
i-ii3of  ^480.25=10  I4.25,  and  i  yard  J  of  a  yard  wide  will  cost  1-9  of 
^25=47  2-9  cints,  and  a  yard  7-4  of  a  yard  wide  will  cost  7  times  47  2-9 
ccnts=330  5-9  cents,  and  63  yards  will  cost  63  times  330  5-9  cents=2o825 
cenCst=^2o8.25. 

Question  No.  3.  (April.)  Analysis  by  Silas  C.  Janes.  As  there  are  48 
persons  in  all  and  10  children  less  than  grown  persons,  then  48 — 10—2=19 
the  number  of  children,  then  48 — I9=the  number  of  grown  persons,  and  as 
here  are  5  more  men  than  women  29 — 5-^2=12  the  number  of  women,  the 
number  of  men=si2-|-5=i7.  This  question  was  also  solved  arithmetically 
by  W.  A.  Barnhart,  G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  and  S.  L.  McPherson.  It  was 
solved  algebraically  by  E.  E.  Stoner,  S.  P.  Bolander,  W.  J.  Cox,  and  J.  T. 
Barton. 

I  offer  the  following  analysis  to  No.  3.     Once  the  number  of  women4-the 
number  of  men=:2  times  the  number  of  women4-5f  and  2  times  the  number 
of  women  -j-5 — io=lhe  number  of  children;  hence  4  times  the  number  of 
women4io — io=48,  then  the  number  of  women  is  \  of  48=12,  the  num- 
ber of  men  is  I245=i7>  and  the  number  of  children  is  10  less  than  the  sum 
of  1 24 1 7,  which  is  19. — P.  Bond.) 

Question  No.  4,  answered  in  the  May  No.,  was  also  solved  by  J.  T.  Burton, 
S.  U  Mcpherson  with  nearly  the  same  results  as  those  obtained  by  T.  H. 
Dunn. 

(McPherson  obtained  x5.8i4i'ods  as  the  length  of  the  dividing  line,  and 
33.52  rods  as  the  distance  of  the  line  as  measured  on  the  side  of  the  quadri- 
lateral, instead  of  obtaining  the  perpendicular  distance. 

J.  T.  Burton  obtained,  as  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  dividing  line 
from  the  wider  end,  33.5  rods.) 
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Solution  of  No.  8  in  State  Board  question  in  March  number  of  Jouinil,  bj 
Charles  F.  Robbini. 

Sotulion — %4/30'~%Qi  B'a  capital, 

3-3— 3X>"»=>6oo,  B's  cap. 
JC  of  >6oo— A's  cap. 
%  of  f6oa— (ISO,  or  J^  of  A's  c^. 
3-3  or  A's  cap.-3X*'So=«4Sa- 
This  was  also  solved  by  M.  F.  Babbitt,  Laura  Baldwin,  Lucy  Kolb,  Lacr 
Baldwin,  Maty  Albaugb,  and  Belle  Kolb. 

Solution  oi  No.  4  in  May  number  of  Journal  by  Wm.  M.  Pirk. 
Let  x=A'»  age, 
Let  y=B's  a^e, 
ft.,  — io_)C  (,-10)      (1| 
10-5-6  (y+ 10)    (») 


Innsposing  i' 


bwisposing  I — sy 


."X 


_ "M  ("I 

diaring  of  fraction;,  41 — 3y=^lo    (l) 
6ji— 5y=— IO(l) 
Multiplying  (■)  by  3  and  (z)  by  1,  and  eliminating  x 
stilute  ralue  of  y  in  (i)  we  find  «=4o;  hence  A's  age  i 


NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 

D.  E.  HuilTER  will  op«n  a  six-weeks'  normal  at  Washington,  June  3<x  H< 
will  be  ready  (o  serve  other  institules  later. 

A  ncrmal  institute  will  be  opened  in  Winchester,  July  14.  Instrnclofs,  ^ 
H.  Butler,  D.  Lesley,  B.  F.  Marsh. 

The  Marion  county  nonnal  institute  will  open  in  Indianapo1i<i,Ju1y8.  Pn'' 
I.  H.  Jones,  of  ihe  Inilianapolis  Training  School,  is  to  be  tbe  principal  ia- 
itjnctoi,      W.  J.  Carleton  is  the  manigcr. 

Parke  county  institute  will  open  .August  1 1 ,  and  continue  len  days. 

Franklin  county  institute  will  be  held  the  XaiX  week  in  August. 

A.  W.  Brajlon,  Eli  F.  Brown,  and  C.  E,  Emmerick,  will  conduct  >  noiwl 
school  in  Indianapolis  for  the  study  of  the  higher  branches.  It  will  dpi 
June  2J,  for  a  term  of  8  weeks. 

The  snmmei  institute  of  the  Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Iwlinu, 
will  be^n  July  8,  and  continue  fuut  weeks. 


He  MoDtennu  schools  closed  May  3i,  with  three  gradoi 
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Lawiencebukg. — J.  R.  Trisler  has  been  le-eleded  $upcrinlend«nl,  and 
C.  D.  Bngait  principal  of  ibe  Lawrencfburg  high  school  for  the  ensuing 
TCU.  Schools  in  a  very  prosperous  condiliou,  and  an  addition  of  four  rooms 
to  be  built  [his  summer  to  accotomodale  the  lai|;ely  increased  attendance. 

White  MoUSTAtH  Exctntsiow. — The  third  annual  Detroit  Evening  Newi 
excursion  lo  the  White  Mountains  will  leave  Detroit  July  7.  The  round  trip, 
of  over  3,000  miles,  will  include  Quebec  and  the  seashore.  Tickets  good  for 
4S  days.  Full  particul.trs  may  be  obtained  of  W.  H,  Brearley,  oflice  of  the 
Detroit  Evening  Nevii. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  STATE  CONVENTION. 


To  be  held  in  High  School  Hall^  Indianapolis,  June  26  and  27,  1879. 


PROGRAMME. 

1.  Opening  Address,  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  Sup't  Indianapolis  Schools. 

2.  Paper — How  can  we  best  commend  our  work  to  the  public  ?    A.  W^ 

Clancy,  Delaware  county. 

3.  Discussion  of  the  same,  opened  by  J.  S,  Gamble,  of  Fayette  coonty 

and  H.  B.  Hill,  of  Dearborn  county. 

4.  Authority' of  the  Trustee  or  County  Board  vs.  that  of  the  Teacher— 

where  does  the  one  end  and  the  other  begin  ?  Timothy  Wilson,  of 
Henry  county. 

5.  Discussion — Harry  Wilson,  of   Cass   county,  and  W.  S.  Moffclt,  of 

Fountain  county. 

6.  Paper — Appeals — What  cases  are  appealable,  and  how  are  appeals  coq* 

ducted  ?   James  W.  French,  Posey  county. 

7.  Discussion,  .opened  by  S.  S.  Roth,  Wells  county,  and  J.  B,  Blount,  of 

Rush  county. 

8.  What  is  the  matter  with  County  Superintendency  ?      Qualificatioos, 

mode  of  election,  cost,  visitation  of  schools,  examinations,  countf 
and  township  Institute  systems,  reports,  etc.,  etc.  Discussion,  led 
by  Hon.  Jas.  H.  Smart,  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  programme  is  left  purposely  brief  that  opportunity  may  be  afforded 
for  the  introduction  and  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  association.  It  is  hoped  that  the  superintendents  may 
present  for  discussion  any  questions  in  which  they  may  be  specially  interested. 

2.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  reduced  rates  on  railroads  and  at  the 
hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  attend. 

3.  The  discussions  will  cover  a  large  part  of  the  routine  work  of  the 
County  Superintendent  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  members  who  may  altead. 

4.  The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  be  invited  to  be 
present,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  come. 

L.  P.  HARLAN,  Indianapolis. 

Chairman  Programme  Conu 


Manhattan  Beach  has  become  one  of  the  great  watering  places  of  the 
world.  It  is  only  a  short  ride  from  New  York.  The  hotel  here,  fronting 
660  feet  on  the  ocean,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
grand  opening  far  this  season  occurs  June  14,  with  Gilmore's  full  band,  and 
other  attract ionst 
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THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Programme  of  Exercises,  so  far  as  completed,  for  the  m.eeting  to  be  held  at 
Philadelphia,  July  29,  30,  and  31. 

General  Association. — ^OflScers :  John  Hancock,  Dayton,  Ohio,  President ; 
W.  D,  Henkle,  Salem,  Ohio,  Sec,;  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Treasurer. 

President's  Inaugural;  **The  high  school  question,"  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson, 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass.;  "The  neighborhood  as  a 
starting  point  in  Education,"  Rev,  R.  E.  Thompson,  Prof.  Social  Science  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Paper  by  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  subject,  **A  re-adjustment  of  common  school  studies  necessary;"  Ad- 
dress by  Hon,  John  D.  Philbrick,  LL.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.,  subject,  *•  Education 
at  home  and  abroad;"  Address  on  ^'Technical  Instruction,"  by  Hon.  J.  M. 
Gregory,  LL.  D.,  Pres.  Industrial  University  of  111,;  Report  on  the  best  state 
school  system,  by  Hon,  J.  H.  Smart,  Sup't  Public  Instruction,  The  exercises 
for  the  remainder  of  this  session  not  entirely  determined  upon. 

Department  of  Normal  Schools — W.  F.  Phelps,  Winona,  Pres.  Opening 
address  by  the  pres. ;  Methods  of  professional  instruction  in  normal  schools,, 
pres.  J.  Baldwin,  Kirksville,  Mo.;  Professional  degrees  for  teachers,  prin.  J.  C. 
Gilchrist,  Slate  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  Normal  Training,  Jno.  H. 
French,  LL.  D.,  State  Normal  School,  Indiana,  Pa.;  What  the  normal  schools 
of  New  York  are  doing  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  Prof.  Jerome 
Allen,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.;  A  contribution  to  the  question  of  professional  instruc- 
tion in  our  normal  schools,  Prof.  Lewis  McLouth,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Department  of  Industrial  Education — J.  D.  Runkle,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pres. 

Opening  address  by  the  Vice  President,  Professor  L.  S.  Thompson,  Purdue 
University,  Ind.;  The  beginning  of  Industrial  education,  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Md.;  A  Talk  or  Lecture,  giving 
an  explanation  of  the  use  of  modelling  in  education,  illustrated  by  working 
in  clay,  Edward  A.  Spring,  sculptor,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.;  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, or  the  equal  education  of  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  hand,  Prof.  Alex. 
Hogg,  Texas;  Discussion,  Methods  of  teaching  drawing. 

Department  of  Superintendence — J.  P.  Wickersham,  Harrisburg,  Pa„  Pres- 
ident, J.  H,  Smart,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Vice  President. 

As  this  department  holds  a  special  meeting  every  winter  at  Washington 
City,  no  exercises  at  Philadelphia  have  been  provided  for.  The  programme 
for  the  department  of  Higher  Instruction  and  the  programme  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Elementary  Schools  are  not  yet  completed,  but  they  are  in  a  forward 
state  of  preparation,  and  will  be  announced  in  a  few  days.  The  General  As- 
sedation  and  the  several  departments  will  hold  their  sessions  on  Thursday 
afternoon  and  evening  at  the  centennial  building.  The  arrangement  for  the 
evening  meeting  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  local  committees  of 
Philadelphia,    Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  hotels  foe 
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the  ax;commodation  of  all  who  may  attend  the  meeting.  We  have  assnnnoe 
from  the  railway  authorities  of  large  reductions  in  fares,  and  such  other  ar- 
rangements as  may  conduce  to  the  convenience  of  travelers.  The  arraDge* 
ments  of  both  hotels  and  railroads  will  be  given  in  next  month*s  Journal. 

The  Spelling' Reform  Association  will  meet  as  a  branch  of  the  Natiooal 
Educational  Association.  President,  F.  A.  March,  LL.  D.  "The  Present  of 
the  Spelling  Reform  in  America,"  Dr.  F.  A.  March;  '^The  Spelling  Reform 
in  England,"  E.  Jones,  A.  B.,  Liverpool.  Eng.;  "  The  Spelling  Reform  in 
Germany,  and  other  countries  in  Europe,"  Prof.  H.  C.  G.  Brandt,  of  Johns- 
Hopkins  University.  Addresses  and  discussions  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldenun, 
Hon,  W.  T.  Harris,  Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,  and  others. 


Grant  County. — I  send  you  the  following  items  and  statistics  taken  from 
my  record,  made  as  I  visited  schools  according  to  book  sent  by  the  State  Sa- 
perintendent.  I  visited  all  the  schools  once^  some  twice,  and  some  three 
times.  I  averaged  about  a  half  day  to  each  school.  Had  pleasant  work  thi> 
year.  The  average  enrollment  to  each  school  will  be  about  42 ;  daily  average 
attendance,  about  33;  number  whippings  to  each  school,  ^ ;  number  of  classes 
to  each  school,  16;  number  recitations  to  each  school,  20;  number  of  studies 
to  each  pupil,  about  4;  average  number  cases  of  tardiness  each  school  per  day, 
3j<^.  In  five  schools  we  have  taught  of  the  legal  branches,  5;  in  eleven,  6; 
in  fifteen,  7;  in  sixty-eight,  8;  in  seventeen,  9;  in  three,  graded,  xi;  one, 
graded,  12.  You  will  see  from  this  statement  that  nearly  all  our  schools  teach 
the  legal  branches^  and  some  teach  more,  making  an  average  of  about  eight 
branches.  The  number  studying  history  will  average  about  5  to  each  school, 
and  about  the  same  number  in  physiology;  and  in  grammar  (book)  about  8  to 
10;  geography  (book)  15  to  20;  and  nearly  all  spell ^  read^  wrile,  and  stadf 
numbers.  We  have  much  to  do,  and  "there  is  still  more  to  follow."  There  b 
great  gain  in  this  condition.  T.  D.  Tharp,  Co.  Sup't. 

Tippecanoe. — In  1853  this  county  had  but  16  school  houses  in  it;  it  now 
has  143.  Last  year  202  teachers  were  employed.  Nearly  25  per  cent  of  Ae 
teachers  leave  the  profession  annually. 

Commencement  of  Union  Christian  College  at  Merom  occurs  June  5. 

Franklin  College  holds  its  commencement  June  10. 

Butler  University  commencement  day,  June  13;  Moore's  Hill  College  com- 
tnencement,  June  12. 

Commencement  at  Purdue,  June  19.  Address  by  Dr.  Moss,  of  the  State 
University. 

Hartsville  alumni  reunion  will  occur  June  ii. 

The  summer  term  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal,  at  Valparaiso,  will 
open  July  i.    This  school  never  indulges  in  any  vacations. 
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Highly  Complimentary  to  George  P.  Brown,  ex-Superintendent  of  the  In- 
dianapolis schools.    The  following  letter  explains  itself : 

MoNS.  le  14th  Mar.,  1879; 
Gto.  P.  Brown, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Indianapolis. 
Sir  : — At  the  public  exhibition  at  Paris  I  was  presented,  by  General  Phil- 
brick  with  a  copy  of  your  Manual  of  Instructions  to  Teachers,     I  would  be 
Tery  grateful  to  you  if  you  would  allow  me  to  translate  that  most  excellent 
Manual  for  the  benefit  of  (he  teachers  under  my  direction. 

Yours  sincerely,  A.  Honzean. 

Echevin,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Mons.,  Belgium. 


The  Northern  Passage  Found  at  Last,  The  great  feat  of  sailing  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  by  a  northern  route,  has  at  last  been  accom- 
plished. This,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  the  dream  of  sailors  for  centuries, 
and  has  cost  millions  of  money  and  hundreds  of  lives.  Professor  Nordensk- 
jold,  a  Norwegian,  is  the  successful  navigator.  He  sailed  north  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  has  just  emerged  from  Behrings  straits. 

The  Hobart  Journal  is  an  excellent  county  paper,  and  regularly  contains 
educational  news  and  short  articles  of  interest  to  teachers.  The  editor,  P.  J.. 
Kelley,  is  an  educational  man. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan,  of  Butler  University,  will  start  about  the  i8th  of  June 
with  a  company  of  "tramps"  for  Europe,  and  return  about  September  20. 
The  company  is  limited,  and  about  one-half  will  be  ladies. 

The  average  mean  temperature  for  April  just  past  was  53.1  Fahrenheit.^ 
This  is  the  lowest  for  any  April  since  the  Department  began  to  keep  a  record 
in  Indianapolis,  in  187 1. 

The  faculty  of  Notre  Dame,  after  their  recent  fire,  graduated  the  senior 
class  before  sending  them  home.     They  had  practically  finished  their  cotirse. 


PERSONAL. 


Jas.  H.  Smart^  State  Superintendent,  has  been  in  poor  health  for  some  time 
past,  and  is  now  on  a  trip  for  a  few  weeks  to  recuperate.  Being  of  a  nervous 
add  excitable  temperament,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  Legislature  was  too 
much  for  him.  He  worked  day  and  night  to  prevent  injury  btfing  done  the 
school  law,  and  when  the  stimulus  was  taken  away  and  his  nervous  systcQk 
could  relax  itself,  he  found  himself  about  prostrated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
short  period  of  absolute  rest  will  be  sufficient  to  restore  him. 

D.  W«  Henry  is  principal  of  the  Farmersburg  Academy. 
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W.  A.  Jones,  President  of  tlie  Slate  Noimal  School,  has  again  lendercil  Us 
resignation,  on  account  oF  bis  continued  ill  bealth.  The  Buaiil,  atiiccol 
meeting,  received  the  resignation  and  laid  it  on  (he  table  till  tbe  end  of  ibc 
scbool  year,  with  the  Understanding  tbal  if  Mr.  Jones's  health  is  not  matt- 
rially  belter  by  that  lime,  it  would  be  accepted.  He  has  been  out  of  lii 
scbool  most  of  the  year,  and  it  seetns  that  a  rest  of  a  year  or  two  is  jtsoluteh 
necessary  to  his  recovery,  Mr.  Jones  has  been  president  of  the  noraial  iclrai 
from  its  organization,  and  has  given  it  a  reputation  eqHal  to  the  best  icboul  li 
its  kind  in  the  country.  He  has  done,  through  the  state  normal,  3,  kind  i. 
work  not  done  any  other  place  in  the  state,  and  the  value  of  this  worlt  to  tbt 
State  can  not  easily  be  over  estimated. 

Mr.  Jones's  place  will  be  hard  to  fill,  and  the  trustees  should  eieicise  pot 
care  in  selecting  his  successor.  They  should  see  to  it  that  the  mainftatuBi 
of  the  school  are  not  materially  changed. 

W.  S  Walker,  who  has  been  at  Centreville  for  three  years  past,  has  Uo 
re-elected  for  next  year.  Most  of  the  old  corps  of  teachers  have  been  I^ 
tained,  and  the  schools  are  reported  in  good  working  order. 

George  W.  Hoss,  LL.  D.,  of  the  State  University,  makes  a  specialtjof 
teaching  oratory,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  a  port  of  the  explanation  wh;ftlK 
Stale  University  has  carried  away  three  out  of  five  of  the  prizes  at  the  SljU 
oralorial  contests. 

Prof.  L.  L,  Rogers,  of  Asbury  University,  will  either  resign  or  ask  for  le»« 
of  absence  at  the  close  of  the  present  academic  year. 

Prof,  J.  M.  Coulter  has  been  elected  to  the  cbair  of  natural  science  at 
over  College. 

J.  H.  Martin,  superintendent  of  tbe  Fracktin  schools,  will  continue  ii 
same  position  next  year. 

Prof,  5.  S.  Hamill,  tbe  elocutionist,  has  been  favored  with  large  classes  i< 
all  the  Michigan  colleges. 

David  S.  Jordan,  now  professor  of  natural  science  in  Butler  University,  wiH 
in  all  probability,  go  next  year  to  the  Slate  University.     The  commillo 
tendered  him  ibe  position  and  he  has  accepted — ihe  arrangement  lacliS 
the  official  confirmation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.    In  many  regards  Pkjffssif   ■ 
Jordan  is  tbe  most  eminent  naturalist  in  tbe  state. 

Supt.  Geo.  W,  Lee,  of  Greencastle,  and  bis  entire  corps  of  teacheis  b^ 
been  reetecled  for  next  year. 

T.  J.  Charlton  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Vincennes  scl.'^:!) 
at  a  salary  of  (r,6oo,  with  R,  A.  Towsend  re-elected  principal  of  highscW, 
assisted  by  Belle  Fleming,  Maggie  Beck,  and  Mary  Piiard. 

Sheridan  Cox  has  concluded  to  superintend  the  Kokomo  schools  aeil  J^* 
and  not  go  to  New  Mexico  to  engage  in  tbe  mining  business. 

D.  Eckley  Hunter  will  accept  engagements  for  institute  work  in  AitgnsI  > 
September. 

J.  L.  Rippetoe  will  stay  at  Conneraville  next  yeai. 
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Lee  O.  Harris  has  changed  his  residence  from  Lewisyille  to  Greenfield. 
Be  has  recently  made  some  important  improvements  in  his  *'  Adjustable 
School  Programme.*' . 

Fred.  L,  Bliss  has  been  promoted  from  the  principalship  of  the  high  school 
to  the  snperintendency  of  the  Laporte  schools,  to  take  the  place  of  L.  B. 
Swift,  resigned  to  enter  the  legal  profession.  J.  J.  Abel,  of  Cleveland,  O., 
will  be  the  new  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Robert  F.  Kerr,  late  superintendent  of  Newton  county,  has  gone  to  Hiro- 
saki,  Japan,  to  teach  school.  The  Journal  will  now  visit  regularly  two 
Hoosier-Japan  teachers. 

J.  H.  Madden  has  been  re-elected  superintendent,  and  Mrs.  Madden  prin- 
cipal, of  the  high  school  at  Bedford. 

C.  Sw  Ludlam  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Frankfort  high  school. 
He  has  filled  the  position  with  entire  satisfaction  for  the  past  four  years,  and 
resigns  for  lack  of  sufficient  salary. 

Charles  Hewitt  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Knightstown 
schools  after  a  service  of  nine  successive  years. 

J.  E/Dorland,  late  with  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  has  entered  the  agency  field 
for  VanAntwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  with  head  quarters  at  Louisville. 

^   £.  H.  Butler  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Winchester  schools. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Tkt  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry  is  a  paper  devoted  to  the  science  of  home 
life,  the  arts,  agriculture,  and  medicine,  and  is  ably  edited.  It  is  fall  of  inte- 
rest to  every  person  who  wishes  to  know  the  causes  and  philosophy  of  things. 
It  makes  science  popular. 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy^  edited  by  W.  T,  Harris,  superin- 
tendent of  the  St.  Louis  Schools,  is  one  of  the  ablest  journals  of  the  kind 
published,  and  is  full  of  interest  to  those  whose  stndy  and  taste  lead  them 
into  this  field  of  study. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


The  14th  session  of  the  Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Indiana,  is 
gliding  forward  under  more  favorable  auspices  than  ever.  There  are^  nearly 
400  students  in  attendance.    See  advertisement  on  another  page. 


^ 
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SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT, 

By  an  entirely  new  process.     As  simple  as  simple  addition. 

Used  and  recommended  by  over  two  hundred  High  Schools  and  Colleges 
in  the  Northwest. 

Send  for  Circular  describing  the  method,  to  H.  H.  HILL» 

ll-iyr  1090  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III 


"Wanted. — We  want  agents  in  every  county  in  the  State  to  sell  any  of  tk 
following  books: 

1.  Ridpath's  Popular  History  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Western  Wilds,  and  the  men  who  have  redeemed  them. 

3.  The  Finest  Illustrated  Family  Bibles. 

4.  Cross  and  Crown,  or  the  Sufferings  and  Friendships  of  the  Heroic  md 
and  women  who  were  persecuted  for  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

5.  Household  and  Farmers*  Cyclopedia. 

6«     The  new  Edinburg  Edition  of  Chambers'  Encyclopedia. 
7.     Stanley's  through  the  Dark  Continent. 

Address,  J.  M.  Olcott, 

36  East  Market  steeet,  Indianapolis.  ■ 

Attention. — We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  High  Schools,  Colleges,  Lit- 
erary societies,  Associations,  Reading  clubs,  heads  of  families,  individnal^ 
etc.,  all  who  want  a  good  library  of  choice  books  at  a  slight  cost,  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Library,  in  One  Hundred  Volumes^  including  the  new  Edinborf 
edition  of  Chambers'  Encyclopedia.  Its  author  is  a  guarantee  of  its  exai' 
lence.     Send  three  cent  stamp  for  full  descriptive  catalogue. 

Address,  J.  M.  Olcott,  36  E.  Market  st 

Teachers  going  East  this  summer  should  make  it  a  point  to  either  go  go 
or  return. by  the  Panhandle  and  PennsylvaniaXentral  route.  The  scenery  <» 
this  route  is  not  surpassed  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  noted  Hoise* 
Shoe  Bend  is  worth  traveling  many  miles  to^see.  In  addition  to  the  aboit 
inducement,  the  fare  is  as  low  as  the  lowest,  the  track  is  the  best,  and  the  time 
is  the  quickest. 

Summer  School  of   Lake  Forest   University.      Four  courses— Physio, 
Chemistry,  German,  and  French.     To  open,  July  7,  1879.     For  circulars, 
Address,  LaRoy  F.  Griffin, 

Prof.  Natu.al  Science,  Lake  Forest,  111* 

Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  Principal  of  the  Academy  of  Purdue  University  awi 
a  teacher  of  large  experience,  will  do  work  in  Institutes,  upon  very  reason* 
able  terms,  after  the  middle  of  July.     Address'^him  at  Lafayette.  6-t 

The  Spiceland  Summer  Normal,  beginning  July  21 J  1879,  ^nd  contiutt' 
ing  five  weeks,  will  again  be  conducted  by  S.  J.  Wright  and  E.  O.  Kennarf^ 
together  with  experienced  assistants. 
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^  ihiOP.  T.  J.  McAvoy,  who  has  ■  ichool  of  Elocalion  ud  OTtXtsej,  Id  In- 
duupolis,  and  puUiihes  the  Hawotth  Cop;  Slip  lystem  of  Peattiaiutiipt  will 
aigige  to  do  InstitnCe  work,  giving  especial  ■ttentioii  to  teaching  Uaektrs 
knr  to  teach  Reading  and  PennUDsbip.     Will  give  public  readingi  alw. 

,     Address,  86^  Boat  Market  St.,  Indianapolis.  6-it 

Tlu  Marum  County  InatUuti,  Summer  Session,  iSjg,  bcgiM  July  8,  and 
ccodaiies  S  weeks,  at  the  German-English  School  Building,  with  the  official 
support  of  Prof.  Harlan,  County  Superintendent  ai  Educatioa.  For  Qrcatar 
otpaitictilan  apply  to  W.  J,  Carlelon,  Prin.,  lao  East  Maryland  sL,  Indiao' 
ipolis,  Ind. 
Su  the  adreitisement  of  the  TeiTe  Haute  Commercial  College,  R.  Garvin, 

TucUEKS  Wanted. — 150  to  ^100  or  $iao  per  month  daring  the  Spring 
end  Summtr.    For  full  particulars  address  J.  C.  UcCubdv,  CineumaUi  O. 

Sei  the  adyertiseraenl  of  the  Northern  IndiaoH  Normal  School.  "More 
■Icdenu  (ban  ever"  again.     Ju«  think  of  itl 

Tub  School  JomtsAi.  Map  of  Indiana  it  the  last  at  well  at  one  of  the 
most  canect  maps  of  the  Slate  published.  It  is  37x36  inches  in  sii— abun- 
dantly large  for  all  ordinary  uses  in  the  school-room  or  elsewhere — shows  the 
coundes  in  different  colon,  bounds  all  the  civil  townships,  locales  correctly 
every  railroad  in  the  Slate,  and  gives  the  names  and  location  of  nearly  every 
puM  office.  In  short,  it  is  a  very  complete  map,  gotten  up  in  good  style,  on 
heavy  map  paper,  and  can  be  sold  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  tmt  dollar. 
Who  would  be  without  •  map  of  his  Stale  when  a  good  one  can  be  had  at 

1^  Agents  wanted  in  every  towmhif.  Address  W.  A.  Bell,  IndianapoUt, 
ru  cirvolar  and  lerms. 


«rwOODLAlTDWS9t 

VV    UTE8TJ         ^,_  J»n«en,MoClnrB 


$m  wiU  9«jr  for  iUMM  tt«nt»  GOOD  BOAKD»  ttAd  ToililMi 

year  of  44  we«kik 

AT  THE 


AND 

Business  Institute. 

« 

LADOGA^  Mimigomery  County,  INDIANA. 

BXPSVSE8  K£DUC£D  FCRIHBR  THAV  ETXB. 

Below  the  IjOwest» 

Our  v^r^  ^^//  rooms  and  board  are  furnished  at  the  foUawing  ratis: 

Boonut  neatljr  ftarnlklicd,  carpeted,  per  week  only .» -^fMB 

Cioo«t  Board,  per  week  only  ».......m............^m.«m..«»  \M 

TvltloDy  per  term  of  eleven  weeks.  In  advanee^  only^.^^..^^  %M 
TklUon  lor  Bammer  Inetltaie  of  fonr  weeks,  only-^  m.^—- »  ^^ 


SVF2BI0B  AHD  UKEQUALED  ADTAHTAUS. 

i4    GOOD  ACCOMMODATION'S  for  1mi  money  than  at  any  other  M«^ 
mal,  without  exception. 

2.  A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  TELEGRAPH  LOfE,  for  the  vse  of  *h 

dents  in  the  Telegraph  Department 

3.  An  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  DEPABTME17T,  in  which  ruUhumm 
it  traniacted|  with  the  use  of  College  Currency* 

4.  The  BEST  SELECTED  LIBRABY  for  school  porpoMs  in  thi 
State. 

5.  The  NEW  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE^  admitted  to  be  withoot  sa 
Eptal* 

6.  The  COLLEGE  PBEPABATORY  DEPARTMENT,  not  found  ia 
any  other  Normal  in  the  State.    For  advantages,  see  Catalogue, 

7.  A  SOUND  FINANCIAL  CONDITION,  enabling  us  to  emplof  « 
FuU^  Unbrohen  Faculty  of  Experienced,  Educated  Normal  Teachers ;*  NOT 
young,  inexperienced  students,  who  can  afford  to  work  cheap  while  they  sre 
BEING  educated. 

8.  A  NEW  TEXTBOOK  LIBRARY,  where  the  books  used  m  o« 
classes  can  be  rented  at  10  cents  each,  per  term. 

9.  CHEMICAL  and  PHILOSOPHICAL  LABORATORY,  weU  sap- 
plied  with  New  Apparatus  for  scientific  investigation. 

CALENDAR.— The  Summer  Term  will  begin  April  22,  1879;  SamBcr 
Institute,  July  8,  1879.    ^^^  Ifxm^  Sept.  2,  1879. 
New  Catalogue,  giving  full  information,  sent  free  to  any  addren. 

WARREN  DARST, 
J.  C  MURRAY, 
9->iyr-4  a  Frincyais. 
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THE  POWER  OF  CONCENTRATED  EFFORT  IN  THE 
^  SCHOOL  ROOM.* 


A 


Annabel  Fleming,  of  the  Vincennes  High  School. 


[HE  past  and  present  are  teeming  with  examples  which 
prove  that  any  honest  occupation  to  which  a  man  may 
apply  himself  will  amply  reward  his  efforts  if  he  thor- 
oughly master  all  the  knowledge  connected  with  it. 
Energy — well-directed,  concentrated  energy — is  the  great  mas- 
ter of  the  world.  Whatever  advancement  our  race  has  made, 
it  owes  to  the  incessant  toil,  the  tireless  energy,  and  the  per- 
sistent effort  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  single  end.  Genius,  alone,  has  never  made  dis- 
coveries in  any  field  of  investigation.  Talent,  alone,  has  never 
invented  any  article  of  the  least  utility.  All  great  discoveries 
and  useful  inventions  have  been  wrought  out  by  persevering 
labor.  It,  more  than  anything  else,  has  made  men  distinguished 
in  every  department  of  life.  Wherever,  in  the  history  of  man, 
any  one  has  put  forth  patient  and  well-directed  effort  for  the 
achievement  of  a  cherished  object,  success  has  attended  his 
efforts.  Concentrated  effort  is  the  power  which  moves  and 
guides  everything  around  us.  It  is  the  secret  that  underlies  all 
human  improvement.  Into  whatever  sphere  of  life  we  enter, 
we  should  labor  with  all  our  might,  with  some  special  object  in 
view.     To  be   successful,   application,  activity,    perseverance, 

*Read  at  the  Seymour  Convention,  March  20,  1879. 
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and  untiring  industry  must  be  spent  in  that  business  or  pursuit, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  undertaken.    All  along  the  check- 
ered pages  of  history,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization  to 
the  present,  shine  the  names  of  the  great  teachers  and  civilizers 
of  the  human  family.     Men — who  were  characterized  by  an 
unswerving  faith,  and  who  devoted  their  undivided  energies  to 
their  chosen  calling.     Men — whose  fame  has  survived  the  ages 
of  darkness  and  superstition  in  which  they  lived,  and  whose 
works,  to-day,  command  the  admiration  and  homage  of  a  grate- 
ful world.    Men — whose  energies  have  dispelled  the  dark  clouds 
of  ignorance  and  ushered  us  into  the  enlightenment  of  the 
present  day.     The  power  of  the  concentrated  efforts  of  these 
men  cannot  be  estimated.     They  teach  us  to  strain  every  nerve 
in  earnest,  thoughtful  efforts  to  approach  the  **  distant  ideal." 
There  are  few  very  great  men;  few  who  have  possessed,  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  that  wand  of  success — concentrated  en- 
ergy.    In  Astronomy,  but  one  Kepler,  one  Copernicus,  one  New- 
ton.    These  men  gave  the  work  of  their  lives  to  unveiling  the 
mysteries  of  the  heavens,  and  the  result  is  the  simplified  science 
of  astronomy  as  we  understand  it     With  what  persistence  did 
they  follow  up  each  little  hint  that  opened  the  way  to  fresh  dis- 
coveries, thus  rendering  what  before  was  complex  and  cumber- 
some, simple  and  beautiful.     Of  the  specialists  in  Botany,  Gray 
and  Linnaeus  claim  especial  honor.     The  beneficent  skill  of 
Linnaeus,  who  had  left  nothing  he  could  do,  undone,  made  him 
an  authority  in  his  department.     It  is  related  of  him  that  when 
the  timber  in  the  shipyards  of  Sweden  was  ruined  by  rot,  the 
government  desired  him  to  find  a  remedy.     He  studied  the 
insects  that  infested  the  timber  and  found  that  they  laid  their 
eggs  in  the  logs  in  certain  days  in  April,  and  he  directed  that 
during  a  number  of  days  in  that  season,  the  logs  be  immersed 
in  water  under  the  dock,  after  which  the  timber  remained  unin- 
jured.    In  Natural  Science,  we  point  with  pride  to  a  Tyndall, 
a  Humboldt,  and  an  Agassiz,   ' '  who  bade  the  rocks  dissolve, 
and  the  secret  atoms  give  up  their  names  and  laws."     Who  has 
not  experienced  the  power  of  those  renowned  specialists,  Men- 
delssohn,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  other  masters  of  melody, 
whose  musical  compositions  have  done  so  much  to  civilize  man. 
Of  those  skilled  in  Law,  we  find  none  more  profound  and  wise 
than  Locke,  Bacon,  and  Burke.     In  Diplomacy,  who  more  de- 
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serves  mention  than  a  Richelieu  in  France,  a  Pitt  in  England, 
and  a  Bismark  in  Germany.     But  if  we  search  the  world  of  in- 
vention, the  central  figure  is  the  much  jeered-at  Fulton,  whose 
keen  intellect  gave  the  world  the  first  steamboat.     What  was 
once  called  **  Fulton's  Folly,"  now  ploughs  the  waters  of  every 
sea,  the  common  carrier  of  the  commercial  world.     At  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Columbus,  who  had  waited  seven 
years  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  one  darling  hope  of  his 
life,  by  his  irresistible  perseverance  opened  a  new  world  to  the 
gaze  of  the  old.     His  example  of  patient  effort  to  accomplish  a 
fixed  purpose,  has  since  inspired  to  renewed  effort  many  a  pa- 
tient toiler.     Of  the  devotees  at  the  shrine  of  Art,  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  have  gained  a  deathless  fame.     Go  to  Rome, 
see  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  the  Transfiguration  by  Raphael, 
said  to  be  the  finest  picture  in  the  world.     Of  Michael  Angelo, 
it  is  related,   that  once  as  he  was  passing  in   company  with 
some  friends  along  a  street  in  the  city  of  Florence,  he  saw  a 
fine  block  of  marble,  half  buried  in  the  dirt  and  rubbish.     Un- 
mindful of  his  attire  he  began  to  dig  it  out,  exclaiming  that 
there  was  *'an  angel  in  it."     Lord  Brougham,  when  counsel  in 
any  case,  said  he  had  but  one  thought,  "how  to  get  the  prisoner 
clear."     Newton,  when  asked  by  what  means  he  had  wrought 
out  his  great  discoveries,  said,   *  *  If  I  have  done  the  public  any 
service,  it  is  due  to  nothing  but  industry  and  patient  thought." 
The  real  difference  between  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful 
is  energy.     A  purpose  once  fixed,  and  then  every  energy  bent 
to  its  accomplishment.     An  ambition  which  slumbered  not,  as- 
sociated with  a  power  of  concentration  which  was  unparalleled, 
jraised  the  first  Napoleon  from  a  humble  Corsican  to  be  the  Em- 
peror of  France.     Nothing  less  than  the  entire  mastery  of  the 
art  of  war  could  have  made  him  the  hero  of  Wagram,  Marengo, 
and  Austerlitz,     The  boy  who,  at  nine  years,  swore  eternal  ha- 
tred to  the  Romans,  afterwards  showed  the  world  how  to  cross 
the  snow-capped  Alps,  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  his  life. 
No  accident  of  birth  or  station  can  control  the  future  of  any 
one.     The  brighest  stars  in  the  galaxy  of  earth's  heroes  have 
shown  out  from  the  darkest  night.     Those  brilliant  diamonds 
which  now  glitter  on  the  brows  of  royalty,  once  lay  in  the 
^loom  of  the  mother  earth.     Each  one  has  a  work  for  which  to 
live.     As  teachers,  it  may  not  be  ours  to  reveal  a  truth  which  is 
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henceforth  the  keynote  in  science  or  philosophy,  or  unveil  the 
grand  mysteries  of  the  heavens,  or  delve  into  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture, or  hold  entranced  listening  senates  with  our  eloquence, 
or  by  touching  the  lyre  awaken  chords  of  sweetest  harmony,  or 
to  conquer  a  world,  or  to  sit  upon  a  throne.     But  the  teacher's 
work  is  no  less  noble.     It  is  a  work  which  should  awaken  within 
us  an  ambition  to  master  it  by  concentrating  the  best  efforts  of 
which  we  are  capable  upon  it  alone.     We  should  give  it  our 
undivided  heart  and  mind.    We,,  whose  task  it  is  to  give  ^'color 
and  form"  to  the  lives  of  the  youths  of  the  land,  act  no  mean 
part  in  the  drama  of  life.     If  the  impulse  given  by  the  teacher 
is  to  decide  the  future  of  the  young,  with  what  earnest  and  un- 
selfish purpose  should  every  teacher  be  imbued  that  he  may  in- 
spire those  committed  to  his  care  to  higher  and  nobler  lives. 
We  can  forgive  mistakes  in  every  other  department.     Not  so 
the  blunderer  in  educational  matters,  whose  material  lives  and 
grows,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  mistake,  may  live  and  grov 
in  misery  and  crime.     He  who  enters  the  ranks  of  teachers  with 
no  other  than  mercenary  motives,  commits  a  wrong.    No  teacher 
can  succeed  who  does  not  love  his  work.     The  teacher  should 
not  belong  to  that  class  which  strives  for  selfish    purposes 
alone,  and  who  never  allows  a  moment  to  pass  which  does  not 
add  to  his  own  particular  welfare,  but  to  that  nobler  class  which 
seeks  to  better  and  ennoble  the  lives  of  others.     The  teacher  com- 
mands respect  in  proportion  to  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
his  work.     Pupils  are  acute  observers,  and  never  fail  to  give 
the  teacher  all  the  respect  and  attention  he  merits.     No  screen 
of  self-confidence  can  hide  from  their  eyes  the  incompetency  of 
a  teacher.     The  wide  awake,  energetic  teacher  comes  into  his 
school  room,  full  of  enthusiasm,  bringing  fresh  thoughts,  gath- 
ered by  careful  thought  and  study.     Nor  does  he  cast  off  all 
care  and  responsibility  at  the  close  of  the  day's  session.    The 
successful  lawyers,  bankers,  merchants,  cease  not  their  plan- 
ning at  the  setting  of  the  sun.     System  demands  careful  fore- 
thought and  wise  planning,  and  much  of  this  may  be  done  out- 
side of  school.     I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  would 
deprive  the  teacher  of  the  delights  of  literature;  far  from  it 
Time  spent  thus,  is  well  spent.     The  teacher,  more  than  any 
other,  needs  light  and  restful  reading.     But  some  time  must  be 
spent  in  devising  means  for  making  the  studies  as  attractive  and 
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interesting  to  the  pupil  as  possible.     When  we  have  awakened 
within  a  child  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  our  work  is  more  than 
half  finished.      How  important  that  the  child's  mind  be  not 
dwarfed  from  the  beginning  by  unskilled  teachers.     It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  those  teachers  who  take  no  pride  in  their  aixm 
orthography  make  very  indifferent  spellers.     Those  whose  writ- 
ing resembles  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  more  than  English  let- 
ters, cannot  expect  their  pupils  to  excel  in  penmanship.     The 
teacher  of  geography  should  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  geogra- 
pher.   Familiar  with  much  more  than  the  pupil  is  required  to 
learn,  able  to  hear  recitations  without  looking  at  the  book  for 
the  question  and  then  at  the  map  for  the  answer,  as  is  some- 
times done.    The  best  teachers  master  their  lessons  beforehand, 
and  go  to  their  classes  prepared  not  only  to  hear  recitations  but 
to  better  and  embellish  the  lesson  from  a  mind  well  stored  with 
facts  bearing  on  the  subject.     The  teacher  of  arithmetic  should 
be  a  mathematician ;  familiar  not  only  with  the  problems  of  the 
particular  book  in  use,  but  also,  first  of  all,  with  the  science  of 
arithmetic.     So  the  teacher  of  grammar  should  be  a  linguist; 
comprehending  the  origin  and  structure  of  our  grand  old  Eng- 
lish language,  and  also  its  etymology.     This  renders  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  classics  a  desirable  part  of  a  teacher's  education. 
To  teach  reading  successfully,  and  especially  in  advanced  class- 
es, one  must  be  a  student  of  the  literature.     In  the  books  for 
advanced  classes  the  reading  is  chiefly  extracts  from  the  classics 
of  our  literature.     If  the  lesson  is  an  extract  from  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  or  Scott,  let  the  teacher  take  that  drama  or  poem  and 
go  to  his  class  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  work.     Such  a  teacher 
can  invest  his  pupils  with  a  desire  to  read  such  books.     In  a 
reading  class  more  can  be  done  than  in  any  other  study  to  pro- 
mote literary  culture.     Pupils,  under  a  teacher  reading  the  best 
books,  will  not  be  found  wasting  their  time  on  such  papers  as 
the  New  York  Ledger  or  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Weekly,  but  will 
search  those  higher  sources  from  which  all  true  literary  culture 
comes.     The  teacher  of  history  should  be,  in  one  sense,  a  his- 
torian ;  well  versed  in  all  that  will  add  interest  or  throw  light  on 
the  events  treated  in  the  book  in  use.     There  is  so  much  power 
in  {anecdotes.     The   teacher  should  be  able  to  supply  these, 
whenever  it  is  possible.     They  are  a  valuable  aid,  adding  inte- 
rest to^the  study  of  history,  while  they  also  give  us  a  more  vivid 
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view  of  men  and  manners  than  whole  pages  of  descriptioD 
would  do.     We  may  forget  a  date  or  an  event,  but  we  never 
forget  an  anecdote.     When  we  have  forgotten  the  incident  of 
the  battle  of  the  Seraphis  and  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  we  stil) 
remember  the  plucky  reply  of  Paul  Jones.     When  memory  loses 
the  date  of  the  battle  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Shannon,  it  still 
retains  those  soul-inspiring  words  of   the    dying    Lawrence, 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship."    "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they 
are  ours,"  will  at  once  bring  back  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie. 
When  we  wish  to  recall  the  eccentric  character  of  the  great 
cynic,  Diogenes,  we  think  of  that  "tub  story."     A  volume  of 
narration  could  not  more  forcibly  portray  the  character  of  the 
ancient  Spartans  as  does  that  laconic  reply  of  Leonidas,  who, 
when  asked  by  Xerxes  to  give  up  his  arms,  said,  "Come  and 
take  them."    The  skillful  teacher,  with  this  anecdote,  cannot 
only  show  their  valor,  but  also  why  we  call  all  such  expressions 
laconic.     Caesar,  when  passing  a  wretched  village, [remarked, 
"I  would  rather  h^  first  here  than  second  in  Rome^    No  amount 
of  description  could  so  clearly  reveal  his  ruling  passion.     His- 
torians greatly  err  in  not  giving  greater  prominence  to  anec- 
dotes,  which  give  to  history  all  the  beauty  of  poetry.     The 
teacher  who  thus  makes  a  specialty  of  each  branch  he  teaches, 
can  enchain  the  attention  of  the  most  careless  in  his  class.    But 
to  attain  this  excellence,  one  must  work.     But  such  work  gives- 
scholarship  and  culture,  both  of  which  are  desirable  in  a  true 
teacher.     Too  many  teachers  have  almost  no  general  informa- 
tion.    A  teacher  who  does  not  keep  apace  with  the  events  of 
the  day,  who  does  not  read  the  daily  paper,  is  not  fit  to  take 
charge  of  a  school.     Such  teachers  allow  their  minds  to  rust, 
and  lose  energy  and  zeal.     If  an  event  of  importance   takes 
place  in  the  country  or  in  the  world,  the  class  should  know  it 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  be  familiar  with  the  current 
events  of  the  day.     The  newspaper  should  reach  every  teacher 
in  the  land.     The  pupils  will  thus  get  a  thirst  which  will  last 
them  through  life,  for  that  knowledge  which  is  so  essential  to 
good  citizenship.     There  is  no  necessity  that  teachers  should 
lack  culture.    No  other  profession  is  so  full  of  stimulants.    While 
the  teacher  is  teaching  a  certain  branch  he  should  study  it,  and 
thus  the  pupils  will  get  the  benefit  of  his  labor  and  thoughts. 
Those  studies  not  bearing  on  the  school  work  should  be  de- 
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ferred  until  vacations.     Who  ever  knew  a  law  or  medical  stu- 
dent to  be  a  successful  teacher,  especially  when  those  studies 
were  pursued  with  a  view  to  practice.     The  teacher  must  be 
free  of  all  other  work.     No  man  can  teach  who  devotes  hi& 
time,  from  4  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  9  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
iDg,  to  some  other  work.     No  woman  can  do  justice  to  her 
work  who  must  toil  in  the  kitchen  or  at  the  needle  when  out  of 
school.    There  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  disregard  for 
everything  not  connected  with  the  science  of  teaching.    There 
is  no  question  of  greater  import  than  to  simplify  the  course  of 
study  to  be  pursued.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  sonu  of  our 
schools,  and  especially  as  they  advance  in  popular  favor,  the 
work  is  divided  into  too  many  fields  to  be  productive  of  the 
highest  good.     The  pupil  thus  gets  a  ** smattering"  of  many 
things  and  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  what  is  most  essential. 
If  the  efforts  of  the  pupil  be  centered  on  a  few  studies,  and 
those  thoroughly  mastered,  he  will  be  prepared  to  enter  life  with 
far  greater  advantages  than  he  otherwise  would.     He  will  then 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  mastering  whatever  he  undertakes. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  friends  who  are  striving  to 
simplify  and  thus  strengthen  the  system,  may  not  prove  futile. 
Each  teacher  should  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  specialist.    There 
is,  to-day,  a  pressing  demand,  in  every  department,  for  skilled 
laborers.     Specialties  in  the  mechanic  arts!     Specialties  in  the 
learned  professions!     Specialties  in  the  school  room!     A  pri- 
mary teacher  should  be  a  specialist  in  that  department.     It  is 
not  what  you  do,  but  how  well  you  do  it !     There  is  so  much 
truth,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  teacher,  in  that  old, 
trite  saying,   "Jack  of  aU  trades  and  master  of  noneP     As  the 
lawyer  should  confine  himself  to  law,  the  surgeon  to  anatomy, 
if  he  would  excel,  the  orator  to  oratory,   as  did  Cicero ;   so 
should  the  teacher  give  his  best  thoughts,  his  best  energies,  to 
the  science  of  teaching.     It  is  said  of  Aristotle  that  his  energy, 
zeal,  and  success  were  so  great  that  he  was  called  the  "j^»/"  of 
his  school.     The  lives  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  in  the  past^ 
and  of  Horace  Mann  and  Mary  Lyons,  of  more  recent  times, 
are  striking  examples  of  what  concentration  of  effort  can  do, 
even  when  opposed  by  the  most  adverse  circumstances.     While 
the  teacher  should  have  literary  culture,  he  should  not  lose  sight 
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of  his  duties  at  school.  Everything  that  he  reads  should  bear 
upon  his  work.  He  should  not  undertake  to  teach  what  he 
does  not  fully  comprehend.  Men,  in  other  pursuits,  could 
achieve  nothing  did  they  not  concentrate  their  powers  to  attain 
eminence  in  their  own  branch  of  business.  In  cities,  the  cen- 
ters of  energy,  men  must  be  absorbed  in  their  business  or  fail. 
The  teacher's  world  is  the  school  room.  He  cannot  divide  his 
efforts  between  it  and  some  other  work,  and  succeed.  Too 
many  make  teaching  a  ''stepping-stone''  to  some  other  sphere 
in  life,  and  merely  teach  to  live  while  thinking  and  planning  in 
other  fields.  Such  will  fail,  since  example  only,  will  arouse 
the  best  there  is  in  a  child,  and  life  is  only  kindled  by  life.  We 
have  too  many  whose  teaching  is  soulless.  There  is  none  of 
that  ''conscious  longing,"  that  eager  search,  which  constitutes 
progress.  Too  few  desire  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
forgetting  that  there  is  "room  at  the  top."  The  teacher's  work 
should  be  a  work  of  love.  The  great  masters  painted,  because 
they  had  a  passion  for  it.  A  song  is  no  song,  if  sung  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  The  best  music  is  full  of  feeling  and  proceeds 
from  the  heart  and  not  merely  from  the  lip.  It  comes  with  the 
same  pathos  and  ease  as  the  trill  of  the  nightingale.  Science, 
to  Newton,  it  is  said,  was  as  easy  as  breathing.  He  used  the 
same  wit  to  weigh  the  moon  that  he  did  to  buckle  his  shoe,  and 
all  his  life  was  simple,  grand,  majestic.  The  teacher,  then, 
must  love  his  work  if  he  would  succeed.  Only  in  those  studies 
for  which  he  has  a  fondness,  those  which  he  has  best  mastered, 
can  he  obtain  the  highest  results.  Hence  his  chief  desire  should 
be  the  entire  mastery  of  whatever  pertains  to  his  work.  His 
lofty  ambition  should  be  to  obtain  prominence  in  his  chosen 
calling. 


A  school  boy  being  asked  by  his  teacher  how  he  should  flog 
him,  replied:  "If  you  please,  I  should  like  to  have  it  on  the 
Italian  system  of  penmanship — the  heavy  strokes  upward,  and 
the  downward  ones  light." 
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THE  DEFENSE  OP  FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 


^) 


Hon.  D.  p.  Baldwin. 


Lincoln's  truest  utterance  was  his  definition  of  the  American 
idea  of  government,  '*A  government  of  the  People — ^by 
the  People — for  the  People."  It  is  obvious  that  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  this  people's  government  is  that 
which  you  represent — the  people's  colleges — ^thirteen  thousand 
of  which  are  located  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  common 
schools  are  the  true  people's  colleges,  and  you,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen,  are  presidents  and  professors  in  this  mighty  institution. 
As  such  presidents  and  professors,  we,  the  citizens  of  Logans- 
port,  greet  you;  we  tender  to  you  the  freedom  of  our  city;  we 
welcome  you  to  our  hospitalities.  As  the  representatives  of  one 
of  the  noblest  of  human  professions,  we  honor  you.  In  your 
hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death  of  our  American  De- 
mocracy. 

The  common  school  is  the  child's  first  training  school  in  the 
American  system  of  popular  government.  In  many  respects  it 
is  the  best  type  of  republicanism.  Here  are  taught  to  our  chil- 
dren the  first  rudiments  of  public  law,  of  public  order,  and  of 
public  conscience.  The  teacher,  while  largely  a  law  unto  him- 
self, is  all  the  time  amenable  to  the  public  which  employs  him, 
and  for  which  he  labors.  He  is  thus,  in  its  best  sense,  a  ser- 
vant of  the  people.  In  a  well  kept  school  all  its  pupils  are,  or 
should  be,  on  a  perfect  equality.  Here  there  is,  or  should  be, 
no  such  thing  as  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  bond  or  free.  The 
honors  of  the  school  are,  or  should  be,  open  to  the  humblest 
child.  In  a  well  kept  school,  merit,  no  matter  from  what  quar- 
ter it  comes,  wins  the  day;  and  that  school  is  perfect  or  imper- 
fect according  as  each  scholar  is  educated  to  act  upon  his  or 
her  manhood  or  womanhood,  according  as  each  pupil  learns  to 
be  his  or  her  own  statesman,  and  the  architect  of  his  or  her  own 
fortune.  Sad  be  the  day  for  all,  if  ever  the  integrity  of  this  our 
children's  great  training  school  in  the  art  of  Republicanism, 
should  be  invaded.     Sad  be  the  day  for  us  all,  if  ever  Secta- 

*  An  address  to  the  teachers  of  Cass  county,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of 
their  *•  Reunion,"  in  Logansport,  Feb,  14,  '79. 
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rianism  or  party  should  be  permitted  to  rear  their  guilty  heads 
upon  the  floor  of  this  the  poor  man's  sanctuary. 

And  this  leads  to  another  thought,  Should  the  present  high 
school  system  of  Indiana  be  modified?  What  business  have 
our  schools  with  teaching  the  higher  branches?  Why  not  leave 
this  to  academies  and  colleges?  The  question  resolves  itself 
into  this :  Shall  the  poor  children  of  Indiana  be  debarred  the 
only  opportunity  ever  open  to  them  for  gratuitous  higher  educa- 
tion? The  high  school  of  Logansport  affords  an  excellent  illus- 
tration and  answer  to  this  question.  Of  its  seventy-nine  pupils 
twenty-three  are  children  of  parents  who  are  too  poor  to  pay 
any  taxes  whatever,  and  about  twenty- seven  more  are  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  who  pay  taxes  on  less  than  $500  of  property, 
and  one-half  of  the  remainder  children  of  parents  who  pay 
taxes  on  not  to  exceed  $1000  of  property.  In  a  word,  the  high 
school  of  Logansport  is  the  only  chance  that  65  per  cent  of  her 
children  will  ever  have  for  higher  education.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  the  rich  men  of  this  city  I  am  proud  of  this  record,  and 
I  believe  that  the  wealth  of  this  town  are  of  a  like  mind  with 
me.  We  only  ask  that  our  school  taxes  be  fairly  levied  and 
honestly  used.  I  am  aware  that  our  colleges  complain  of  the 
inroads  that  our  high  schools  make  upon  them  and  their  curri- 
culum. Pres.  Tuttle's  very  able  Indianapolis  address  upon  this 
subject  is  before  me.  Without  assuming  wisdom,  my  idea  is 
that  the  work  of  the  college  and  of  the  high  school  lie  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  The  colleges  of  Indiana  ought  not,  in  my 
judgment,  to  lower  their  standards  of  admission  an  ioto,  and  to 
increase  rather  than  lighten  their  hard  work.  The  object  of  the 
college  is  drUl^  the  object  of  the  high  school  is  not  so  much 
drill  as  equipment  for  practical  work.  It  is  a  mistake,  in  my 
judgment,  for  our  colleges  to  admit  Freshmen  without  the  cus- 
tomary preparation  in  Greek.  The  purpose  of  the  high  schools 
of  Indiana  is  not  to  act  as  feeders  for  her  colleges.  A  college 
course  at  all  times  desirable,  and  in  many  cases  indispensable, 
is  another  and  a  different  thing  from  a  high  school  course.  The 
aim  of  the  former  is  to  prepare  for  the  learned  professions;  the 
aim  of  the  latter  is  to  prepare  our  children  for  the  mechanical, 
the  rural,  the  business,  and  industrial  walks  of  life. 

As  I  understand  it,  not  one  in  ten  of  our  high  school  grad- 
uates enter  the  professions,  or  have  the  means  or  inclination  for 
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the  further  pursuit  of  study.  For  one,  I  am  in  favor  of  giving 
the  remaining  nine  of  our  youth  the  best  possible  practical  edu- 
cation; of  setting  up  the  school  as  an  antidote  to  the  saloon — 
leaving  the  tenth  pupil  to  the  higher  and  broader  work  of  the 
college.  In  a  word,  I  propose  to  make  the  gratuitous  education 
of  the  people's  colleges  as  broad  and  perfect  in  their  workings 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  consistent  with  a  just  regard  to 
the  rights  of  tax  payers. 

Doubtless  among  your  ranks  to-night,  in  this  grand  hall,  are 
many  overworked  and  underpaid  teachers  to  whom  their  lot 
seems  hard  and  unjust,  and  their  work  thankless  and  useless. 
Many  a  lonely  hour  is  spent  in  your  obscure  school  houses* 
My  brother,  my  sister,  in  such  hours  remember  that  the  king- 
liest  soul  that  ever  filled  a  human  bosom  was  a  teacher.  Under 
the  blue  sky  of  sterile  Galilee  was  founded,  among  a  dozen  ob- 
scure fishermen  and  day-laborers,  the  first  people's  college. 
Thinking  of  this,  and  remembering  that  you,  in  these  half  for- 
gotten and  neglected  school  rooms,  are  silently  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  society  and  teaching  the  rudiments  of  law  and  or- 
der— "magnify" — I  pray  you,  as  you  have  the  highest  right  to 
do— "your  office,"  and  in  so  doing 

**  Your  narrow  cabin  walls 
Will  stretch  away  into  stalely  halls," 

and  instead  of  a  few  ungrateful  and  peevish  scholars  and  parents, 
you  will  see  marching  before  you  ranks  and  files  of  the  great 
army  of  progress.  In  that  march  you  and  I,  the  individuals, 
may  and  will  perish,  but  humanity  will  ever  march  up  and  on. 
Daniel  Webster  once  said  that  Great  Britain's  glory  was  its 
army,  "whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the  sun  and  keep- 
ing company  with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  with  a  continuous 
and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  old  England."  We, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Greater  Britain,  propose  to  improve 
upon  that;  we  propose  to  make  our  greater  glory  a  continuous 
and  unbroken  chain  of  people's  colleges,  whose  morning  bells 
greeting  the  sun  in  its  course  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  shall 
<arcle  the  new  world  with  an  unbroken  array  of  educated,, 
happy,  and  virtuous  people. 


^g6 
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A  RECORD  OF  RECITATIONS  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT. 


D.  E.  Hunter. 


AMONG  the  many  incentives  to  study,  a  record  of  recitations 
is  one  of  the  best.  It  appeals  to  a  pupil's  desire  to  do 
well,  to  have  a  good  record,  to  stand  high  among  his  fellows; 
but  pupils  do  not  generally  keep  up  the  interest  in  study  for  anf 
great  length  of  time  without  frequent  settlements,  which  will 
give  new  opportunities  to  "try  again."  The  old  head-and-fool 
plan  doubtless  had  its  advantages,  but  the  disadvantages  of  frt- 
quent  changes  in  the  class,  during  recitation,  were  sufficient  to 
cause  many  to  abandon  it.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  pre- 
sent a  method  that  will  combine  the  advantages  of  the  two 
methods  mentioned  above,  and  dispose  of  some  of  the  disad- 
vantages. 

MATTIE  ARTHUR'S  RECORD  IN  HISTORY. 


.1 

9    .     .     .| 
.    A    .     .  1 
8    .    .       1 

.    9    •       1 

•^    00  o    ol 

o   ol 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

( 

1 

1      1 

This  card  is  ruled  for  five  months.  If  the  same  ruling  is 
'placed  on  both  sides  it  may  be  used  for  ten  months;  or  it  may 

be  ruled  for  three  or  four  months  on  a  side  as  may  be  desired, 
•  or  according  to  the  size  of  the  card.     Recitations  are  graded 

from  o  to  lo,  a  dot  in  the  middle  of  the  square  will  indicate  lo, 
■  and  figures  may  be  used  for  the  lower  grades. 

1.  Write  the  names  of  the  pupils  on  the  cards,  having  one 
•card  for  each  pupil. 

2.  Arrange  pupils  in  class  as  they  are  to  sit  during  the  first 
•week. 

3.  Mix  the  cards  thoroughly. 
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4.  Ask  the  first  question  or  call  the  first  topic. 

5.  Call  upon  the  pupil  whose  name  appears  upon  the  first 
card}  to  answer. 

6.  Grade  the  pupil  either  at  that  time  or  at  the^close  of  the 
recitation,  as  you  may  think  best 

7.  Call  another  topic  or  ask  another  question,  and^call  upon 
tilie  pupil  whose  name  appears  next,  to  answer. 

8.  Proceed  in  like  manner  till  all  are  graded. 

9.  Follow  the  same  plan  next  day  as  in  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  & 

10.  Proceed  throughout  the  week  in  the  same  way. 

11.  On  Friday  add  each  pupil's  grades  and  multiply  the  same 
by  two;  the  result  will  be  each  pupiPs  per  cent. 

12.  Re-arrange  your  class  now  according  to  these  per  cents, 
and  let  the  pupils  sit  in  this  new  order  during  the  next  week. 
If  two  pupils  have  the  same  per  cent,  they  sit  in  the  same  or- 
der in  respect  to  each  other  that  they  did  the  previous  week. 

By  this  plan  no  pupil  knows  when  he  will  be  called,  but 
every  one  is  expecting  to  be  called  next,  hence  close  attention 
is  given  to  what  is  immediately  under  consideration. 

It  may  also  be  noticed  that  each  pupil's  record,  on  the  card^ 
is  conveniently  arranged  for  reporting  to  parents,  without  ex- 
posing the  record  of  any  other,  and  if  comparisons  are  desired^ 
they  are  easily  made  by  exhibiting  the  other  cards. 


JOSEPH  COOK  ON  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Mv  opinion  is  that  primary  education  merely,  is  not  enough 
to  prepare  citizens  for  the  duties  of  their  career  in  the  United 
States.  President  Eliot  said,  in  New  York,  not  long  ago,  that 
merely  primary  education  never  has  saved  a  people  from  the 
political  dangers  of  universal  suffrage,  and  never  will.  When 
George  Combe  was  in  this  city,  he  said  that  the  education  your 
Boston  schools  gave  to  the  average  citizens  was  only  about 
enough  to  prepare  them  for  the  amount  of  political  power  the 
masses  of  the  people  have  in  Prussia  and  Austria.  We  must, 
in  some  way,  give  large  numbers  of  the  population  such  an  ed- 
ucation that  they  can  intelligently  direct  their  own  training.  I 
hold  that  a  man  who  has  not  been  through  more  than  the  pri- 
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mary  school  does  not  know  how  to  select  his  own  reading  very 
profitably.  Seven  times  out  of  ten  he  may  mistake  bad  read- 
ing for  good,  and  may  easily  be  misled  by  plausible  demagogues^ 
not  only  in  politics  but  in  religion.  He  may  be  misled  in  sci- 
ence itself,  if  he  has  not  enough  education  to  enable  him  to  sift 
books  and  turn  to  the  best  leadership  with  some  confidence  diat 
he  has  chosen  right.  The  rich  do  not  depend  on  the  high 
schools ;  they  can  take  advantage  of  our  best  endowed  acad^ 
mies;  they  can  pay  for  the  very  best  instruction  in  private 
schools.  But  our  great  middle  class  are  moulded  by  the  high 
school  system  into  sympathy  with  the  best  thought  of  the  age, 
and  the  best  public  leaders.  If  you  break  the  link  of  good 
secondary  education,  there  will  be  no  connection  between  your 
best  thought  and  the  masses  of  your  people.  It  will  be  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  make  your  best  thinkers  sympathize  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  yet  more  hard  to  make  the  people  sympathize  with 
your  best  thinkers.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  American  civilization 
that  her  secondary  education  brings  into  sympathy  with  each 
other  the  masses  and  the  best  trained  minds,  and  when  that 
sympathy  ceases  you  will  have  opened  a  dyke,  and  through  the 
gap  God  only  knows  what  surges  of  salt  and  bitterness  may 
burst  across  the  land!  I  regard  the  high  school,  next  to  the 
church,  as  the  chief  barrier  against  communistic  and  social- 
istic inroads  from  the  howling  sea  of  an  ignorant  and  unprinci- 
pled population.  Give  me  the  high  school  under  generally 
christian  influences,  give  me  good  secondary  education  in  the 
United  States,  give  me  developed  thoughtfulness  in  the  masses, 
and  I  have  little  fears  from  the  inroads  of  socialism  and  com- 
munism. The  church  will  then  be  able  to  grapple  with  the  dif- 
ficulties that  surround  the  theme.  But  if  you  allow  the  people 
to  petrify  under  merely  parochial  schools,  nobody  can  reach  the 
masses  of  the  population  except  the  ecclesiastic,  and  he  only 
the  part  of  the  mass  that  lies  nearest  to  him.  Give  New  Eng- 
land only  parochial  Romish  schools  in  her  manufacturing  popu- 
lations, and  in  a  century  her  manufacturing  towns  will  become 
a  New  Ireland.  She  is  New  Ireland  already  in  some  city 
wards. — Ex. 


A  note  obtained  by  fraud,  or  from  a  person  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication, cannot  be  collected. 
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STUDIES  PURSUED  IN  INDIANAPOLIS  SCHOOLS.* 


h 


H.  S.  Tarbell. 


The  capacity  of  the  child  to  endure  labor  is  only  one  of  the 
factors  entering  into  the  question,  should  fewer  studies  be  pur- 
sued? To  determine  the  proper  number  of  studies  to  be  car- 
ried along  contemporaneously,  we  need  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  child-mind,  the  nature  of  the  subjects  studied,  the  ob- 
jects of  the  study,  the  conditions  under  which  the  tasks  are 
performed,  the  child's  capacity  for  mental  work,  and  the  teach- 
ings of  experience. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  child,  as  he 
presents  himself  in  our  first  grade  school  rooms,  is  his  utter  lack 
of  the  power  of  prolonged  attention.  His  body  is  full  of  rest- 
less movements,  and  his  mind  of  equally  fitful  wanderings. 
This  fact  conditions  and  limits  our  efforts,  and  is  an  indication 
that  through  exercise  of  muscle  and  exercise  of  brain^  to  both 
of  which  the  child  is  irresistibly  impelled,  all  physical  and  men- 
tal development  is  to  be  secured.  His  nature  craves  almost  in- 
cessant change  and  endless  variety.  In  his  free  sports  he  goes 
from  thing  to  thing,  at  nothing  long,  and  all  things  by  turns. 
Something  like  this  should  be  his  work  in  the  school  room.  So 
far  as  possible,  the  change  and  variety  which  his  nature  craves 
should  be  given;  but  change  implies  short  exercises  and  variety, 
many  subjects,  and  both  call  for  many  studies  or  training  exer- 
cises in  the  earlier  years  of  the  course. 

Indeed,  from  the  consideration  of  the  child's  nature  merely, 
without  the  limitations  imposed  by  other  conditions,  the  ques- 
tion becomes  not  how  many  topics  should  be  provided,  but 
'where  can  subjects  enough  be  found  to  suitably  fill  the  school 
hours? 

Reading,  writing,  and  numbers  are  not  sufficient  to  fill  the 
child's  craving  nor  the  child's  capacity.  Music,  drawing,  object 
lessons,  and  kindergarten  occupations  are  needed,  not  for  them- 
selves simply,  but  to  make  the  restraints  of  the  school  room 
tolerable. 

•Superintendent  Tarbell  made  this  report  to  the  Indianapolis  School  Board 
■at  the  request  of  the  Board. 
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The  child  is  at  first  perceptive,  not  reflective,  in  his  mental 
action,  full  of  impatience  and  volatility,  but  yet  intensely  cu- 
rious. Perception  is  a  surface  action  of  the  mind,  is  capable  of 
speedy  change  without  special  fatigue  or  loss  of  power,  while 
reflection,  judgment,  reasoning,  later  developed,  hold  by  a 
firmer  grasp  to  the  object  of  thought,  cannot  so  readily  spring 
from  theme  to  theme,  and  are  worried  and  fatigued  by  frequent 
change. 

In  early  school  life  the  pupil's  mind  exhibits  a  succession  of 
momentary  apprehensions,  and  curiosity  being  its  strongest  mo> 
tor,  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  subjects  should  be  presented 
for  study.  This  condition  of  mind  continues  to  the  age  of  ten 
or  eleven  years.  After  this  period  recollection  becomes  more 
associative.  Reflection,  with  its  associate  powers  of  generaliza- 
tion and  classification,  becomes  an  influential  factor  in  mental 
action.  Thoughts  are  detained  in  the  mind  for  comparison  or 
elaboration.  That  which  has  entered  the  mind  is  not  so  readily 
dismissed,  and  therefore  changes  of  lines  of  thought  ought  not 
so  frequently  to  be  made.  The  several  branches  of  study  be- 
fore pursued  should  now  be  grouped,  similar  subjects  occuning 
and  a  less  number  of  variant  themes  should  be  presented.  As 
this  mental  change  progresses  the  consequent  changes  in  course 
of  study  should  follow  until,  in  the  case  of  the  matured  mmd, 
a  single  main  subject  only  should  occupy  attention,  with  one  or 
two  side  questions  of  minor  importance  to  afford  suitable  recre- 
ation. 

An  additional  reason  for  a  few  studies  only  for  those  approach- 
ing maturity,  is  the  loss  of  time  incident  to  the  change  from  one 
line  of  thought  to  another.  The  mind's  grasp  of  the  former 
thought  has  to  be  unclasped,  finger  by  finger,  painfully  and  re- 
luctantly ;  and  it  stands  disengaged  at  length,  unwilling  to  seize 
at  once  upon  a  new  study  with  sufficient  vigor  for  effective 
work. 

Hamerton,  in  his  "Intellectual  Life,"  says:  **In  the  division 
of  time,  it  is  an  excellent  rule  for  adults  to  keep  it  as  much  as 
possible  in  large  masses,  not  giving  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  one 
occupation  and  a  quarter  to  another,  but  giving  three,  four,  or 
five  hours  to  one  thing  at  a  time.  In  the  case  of  children,  an 
opposite  practice  should  be  followed;  they  are  able  to  change 
their  attention  from  one  subject  to  another  much  more  easilj 
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than  we  can,  while  at  the  same  time  they  cannot  fix  their  minds 
for  very  long  without  cerebral  fatigue,  leading  to  temporary 
incapacity." 

After  a  child  reaches  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  greater 
apparent  progress  can  for  a  short  time — a  year  or  two — ^be  made 
with  two  or  three  studies  than  with  five  or  six ;  but  the  aggre- 
gate of  progress  will  be  greater  with  the  larger  number. 

Some  subjects,  like  geography,  can  be  taken  in  large  doses; 
others,  like  arithmetic,  must  be  taken  in  smaller  portions,  and 
well  digested.  A  boy  would  know  little  more  of  arithmetic  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  having  studied  it  exclusively  for  the  last  half 
dozen  years,  than  he  would  if  with  the  arithmetic  he  had  carried 
along  a  fair  complement  of  other  work. 

Almost  all  subjects  of  study  present  phases  which  adapt  them 
to  the  different  stages  of  mental  growth,  and  it  is  the  highest 
skill  to  make  this  wise  adjustment.  But,  if  the  progress  of  the 
pupil  in  knowledge  in  a  particular  branch  exceeds  his  rate  of 
mental  development,  he  finds  he  has  passed  through  that  por- 
tion of  the  study  adapted  to  his  development,  and  is  grappling 
with  that  which  requires  a  maturer  intellect.  The  embarrassments 
of  his  new  position  thicken  around  him ;  he  seems  to  grow  stu- 
pid, forgetful,  disappoints  his  early  promise,  and  at  length  be- 
comes disheartened.  How  many  classes  of  pupils  have  learned 
literally  nothing  of  a  subject  too  deep  for  them  during  a  year's 
vexatious  study?  The  embarrassing  limitation  in  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge  is  inability  on  the  part  of  pupils  to  receive^ 
and  not  of  the  teacher  to  communicate. 

If  a  boy's  growth  and  power  exceed  his  knowledge,  or  if  he 
is  soon  to  leave  school,  then  he  should  be  pressed  forward  in  a 
few  of  the  more  important  studies;  but  if  he  studies  for  growth 
and  has  time  to  grow  in,  he  will  attain  it  best  with  a  reasonable 
variety  of  work. 

Again,  different  studies  tend  to  develop  different  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  our  school  curriculum  ought  to  contain  studies 
and  exercises  designed  to  cultivate  in  due  proportion  and  at  the 
proper  time,  the  several  important  faculties  of  the  intellectual 
man. 

Looking  at  the  matter  historically,  we  find  that  as  schools 
have  become  more  thoroughly  graded  and  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion developed,   the  number  of  studies  pursued  by  the  pupils 
2 
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at  a  given  time  has  increased.  This  increase  is  a  matter  of 
present  popular  complaint,  and  doubtless  is  of  detriment  to 
many  pupils  who  remain  but  a  few  years  in  the  schools. 

There  are  three  main  causes  for  this  increase  :  First,  the  rising 
claims  of  new.  subjects  of  school  instruction,  such  as  music, 
drawing,  and  elementary  science.  Second,  our  knowledge  of 
skillful  methods  and  right  adaptation  of  work  to  the  minds  of 
pupils  is  greatest  in  the  lowest  grades,  and  we  do  not  make  the 
variation  in  method  and  requirement  for  older  pupils  which 
their  developing  powers  demand.  Third,  our  schools  are 
planned  for  those  who  go  through  them,  rather  than  for  those 
who  go  out  of  them. 

Let  us  compare  the  schools  of  Indianapolis  with  those  of 
other  cities  in  reference  to  the  question  now  under  considera- 
tion. During  the  first  three  years  of  their  school  life  our  pupils 
study  reading,  spelling,  writing,  drawing,  music,  number,  and 
elementary  science  (or  general  lessons  or  object  lessons) — in  all, 
seven  subjects  daily. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  language  and  geography  are 
added,  but  the  general  lessons  are  given  but  twice  a  week,  once 
in  place  of  language  and  once  in  place  of  geography,  makiqg 
eight  recitations  per  day. 

After  this,  penmanship  and  drawing  alternate  on  the  pro- 
gramme, reducing  the  number  of  recitations  per  day  during  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years  (C,  B.,  and  A.  grammar)  to 
seven  again. 

The  fact  that  geography  is  replaced  by  history  and  this  by 
physiology,  makes  no  change  in  the  number  of  subjects  to  which 
the  pupil  is  required  to  give  attention. 

The  portion  of  the  school  day  occupied  by  these  subjects  is 
as  follows : 

During  their  first  year  at  school,  pupils  attend  but  half  of  each 
day  and  spend  fifteen  minutes  upon  drawing,  twelve  minutes 
upon  music,  and  fifteen  minutes  upon  general  lessons  (element- 
ary science) ;  the  remaining  portion  of  the  half  day  being  de- 
voted to  the  remaining  subjects  above  specified.  During  the 
second  year,  when  pupils  attend  the  entire  school  day,  drawing 
occupies  fifteen  minutes  of  their  time,  and  music  and  general 
lessons  each  twenty  minutes.  In  the  third  year  drawing  and 
general  lessons  each  require  twenty  minutes,  while  music  has 
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twenty -five  minutes  in  two  lessons,  one  of  ten  minutes  and  one 
of  fifteen  minutes.  During  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  pupils 
^pend  upon  music  and  drawing,  each,  twenty  minutes  daily, 
while  two  half  hours  each  week  are  spent  upon  general  lessons, 
the  time  being  taken  from  language  and  geography.  In  the  last 
•three  years  of  the  grammar-grade  course  two  half  hours  each 
week  are  absorbed  by  drawing,  and  twenty  minutes  daily  are 
«pent  upon  music,  while  general  lessons  disappear  entirely  from 
the  programme. 

The  •* general  lessons'*  serve  not  only  an  evident,  independ- 
ent purpose,  but  also  form  the  most  available  and  practicable 
basis  for  lessons  in  language. 

This  course  does  not  differ  in  its  essential  parts  from  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  schools  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  West. 
The  main  variation  in  these  courses  is  in  the  extent  to  which  atten- 
tion is  given  to  object,  or  oral  lessons  and  to  language.  In  these 
respects  Indianapolis  gives  more  than  usual  attention  to  science 
lessons  in  the  lower  grades,  and  to  language  in  grades  above 
the  third.  Both  of  these  facts  I  think  fortunate.  If  we  ob« 
serve  the  schools  in  the  Eastern  cities,  or  in  other  countries,  we 
shall  find  that  of  all  the  world  where  good  schools  exist,  the 
people  of  the  West  have  least  cause  to  complain  of  the  number 
of  studies  pupils  are  compelled  to  carry  at  one  time. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  pupils  of  the  grade  corres- 
ponding to  our  C  grammar  have  all  the  studies,  without  excep- 
tion of  pupils,  of  our  C  grammar  grade,  and  mental  arithmetic, 
United  States  history  and  elementary  science  in  addition.  In 
Boston  the  same  pupils  would  have,  in  addition  to  their  present 
work,  extended  drill  in  etymology,  roots,  and  definitions  of 
vords,  five  more  lessons  per  week  in  writing  and  drawing,  and 
an  oral  lesson  daily  on  metals,  woods,  and  rocks.  Going  no 
further  east  than  Cincinnati,  these  pupils  would  have  an  addi- 
tional lesson  daily  in  physics,  and  one  in  writing  or  drawing. 
In  Canada,  by  the  present  code,  these  poor  children  of  our  C 
grammar  grade  would  have  all  their  present  work  and  thirteen 
recitations  more  per  week  divided  among  a  large  number  of 
subjects.  In  Prussia,  whose  schools  are  supposed  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world,  the  same  class  of  pupils  would  have  the  same 
Aumber  of  recitations  per  week  as  now,  but  would  have  Latin 
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and  religion  in  place  of  reading  and  spelling,  and  be  expected 
to  spend  forty-two  hours  per  week  in  school  work. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  me  that  growth  requires 
time,  and  that  healthful  growth  or  development  of  the  mind, 
like  that  of  the  body,  is  promoted  by  reasonable  activity,  and 
defeated  by  over  exertion. 

The  growth  of  the  mind  ought  to  be  a  joyous  process,  anala- 
gous  in  its  laws  and  pleasures  to  bodily  development,  and  hence 
the  school  tasks  should  be  no  greater  nor  less  than  just  to  reach 
the  farther  limit  of  pleasant  accomplishment. 

That  our  schools  go  materially  beyond  this  limit  in  ordinary- 
cases,  I  do  not  believe.  Our  school  system  is  itself  a  growing 
organism,  and  must  be  managed  as  such  if  we  would  have  it 
accomplish  what  we  hope  from  it,  and  I  suppose  the  main  thing 
to  be  done  by  us  is  to  make  those  adjustments  and  improve- 
ments in  the  adaptation  of  our  work  to  the  highest  need,  and  of 
means  to  ends,  which  is  the  task  of  those  in  charge  of  a  righdy 
developing  system  of  instruction. 


THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE. 


\v       Chas.  E.  Emmerich. 


THE  objects  of  education  are  supposed  to  be  twofold.  Firsts 
and  principally,  the  discipline  of  the  mind ;  second,  the  at- 
tainment of  such  knowledge  as  may  be  of  practical  use  in  after 
life.     Are  these  objects  gained  by  the  study  of  languages? 

Let  us  briefly  look  at  the  natural  influence  of  such  a  study 
upon  the  various  powers  of  the  mind,  and  see  whether  mental 
discipline  is  gained  thereby.  It  certainly  needs  no  labored  ar- 
gument to  prove  that  learning  the  vocabulary  and  structure  of 
a  foreign  and  difficult  language  is  a  constant  and  arduous  exer- 
cise of  the  memory;  and,  though  memory  should  not  be  devel- 
oped exclusively  and  at  the  expense  of  the  other  and  more  im- 
portant mental  powers,  still  we  should  aim  to  cultivate  it  as  the 
occasions  of  common  life  require  it. 

But  what  is  the  influence  of  this  study  upon  the  higher  facul- 
ties of  the  mind — the  analytical,  the  inductive,  the  discrimina- 
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tive?  To  the  first  named  it  is  a  perfect  whetstone.  It  is  gene- 
rally conceded  that  the  strict  interpretation  of  a  legal  instrument 
in  one's  own  language,  is  one  of  the  most  sharpening  exercises 
to  which  the  human  mind  can  be  subjected;  but  of  this  nature 
is  the  dis,cipline  constantly  involved  in  rigid  and  accurate  trans- 
lation. It  is  a  continued  requisition  of  the  most  scrutinizing 
analysis.  The  sentence  to  be  translated  must  be  resolved  into 
its  original  elements;  the  known  must  be  separated  from  the 
unknown;  and,  as  in  algebra,  the  latter  must  be  ascertained 
from  its  relations  to  the  former. 

Again :  Translation  is  a  constant  process  of  induction.  The 
-context,  the  character  and  style  of  the  author,  the  spirit  and 
circumstances  of  this  age  and  country,  their  peculiarities — po- 
litical, social,  and  religious — are  all  so  many  elements  which 
must  influence  and  modify  translation,  and  from  which  the  stu- 
•dent  is  required  constantly  to  frame  induction,  and  the  habit  of 
prompt,  accurate,  and  wide-seeing  induction  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  important  accomplishments  of  the  human  mind. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  highest  excellencies  of  the  study  of 
language  is  exhibited  in  the  cultivation  of  what  we  may  call  the 
■discriminative  faculty,  to  which  belongs  discernment  of  those 
slight  .and  subtle  shadings  of  idea,  the  perception  of  which  is 
essential  to  all  elegance  of  taste  and  all  precision  and  power  of 
language.  Nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  develop  and  sharpen 
this  faculty  as  translating  from  a  significant  and  polished  foreign 
language.  Every  phrase  and  word  calls  it  into  exercise.  From 
a  number  of  definitions  or  a  general  one,  the  student  is  required 
to  select  or  invent  a  specific  one,  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
passage  before  him.  The  cultivation  of  this  single  faculty — not 
to  mention  the  others  at  all — would  alone  amply  justify  the  ex- 
pense of  time  and  toil  bestowed  upon  the  study  of  language; 
for  this  faculty  is  fundamental  to  strength  and  beauty  of  lan- 
:guage,  and  language  is  power. 

Next  in  importance  to  ideas  themselves  is  the  means  of  their 
•communication,  which  is  language.  The  slight  rapier,  adroitly 
wielded,  is  often  an  overmatch  for  the  huge  bludgeon,  though 
whirled  with  the  strength  of  a  giant;  and  it  would,  perhaps, 
hardly  be  considered  preposterous  to  maintain  that  the  different 
intellectual  power  exerted  by  different  men  depends  less  upon 
^lifference  of  thought  than  of  language.    Thousands  and  tens  of 
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thousands,  that  have  gone  down  to  unhonored  graves,  have  had 
emotions  as  noble  and  glowing  as  Demosthenes. 

Not  Homer,  nor  Virgil,  nor  Milton  alone  has  had  the  power 
to  conjure  up  forms  of  loveliness  and  splendor.  No;  there  is 
in  the  mind  of  this  world  beauty,,  and  nobleness,  and  grandeur 
of  emotion  enough,  but  which  must  now  be  forever  dumb 
thoughts,  for  want  of  the  power  of  language  to  express  them. 
How  different  an  instrument  is  language  in  the  wielding  of  dif- 
ferent minds — at  one  time  dull,  heavjr,  powerless;  at  another,. 
of  piercing  power,  polished,  keen,  massive,  and  glittering  as  a 
sharpened  sword;  now  harsh,  discordant,  imperfectly  and  bro- 
kenly shadowing  forth  the  idea;  now  all  music  and  sweetness^ 
the  unflamed  mirror  of  nature,,  bodying  forth  with  beautiful  ex- 
actitude the  entire  and  precise  thought.  There  is  a  charm  in 
the  language  of  some  men,,  often  stronger  than  reason  or  argu- 
ment. You  feel  every  word  they  utter  to  be  just  the  word,  and 
that  to  alter  would  be  to  mar.  Sentiments  which  from  another 
mouth  fall  forceless,  are*  transformed  into  life,  beauty,  and 
power, 

A  study,  then,  that  gives  energy  andjprecision  to  the  instru- 
ment of  thought,  well  deserves  a  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  edu- 
cation; and  a  study  of  languages  confers  these  accomplishments 
in  a  very  high  degree. 

It  is  often  objected  to  the  study  of  language,  that  many  who 
are  compelled  to  pore  over  them  during  their  school  course, 
forget  them  as  soon  as  they  graduate.     But  it  is  our  humble 
opinion  that  few  of  the  individuals  alluded  to  can  be  induced  to 
pare  over  anything,  and  they  have  little  to  forget,  so  that  the  ob- 
jection lies  not  so  much  against  the  study  itself,  as  against  pre- 
tences  to  it.     There  is  no  necessity  that  they  should  be  forgot- 
ten, and  if  they  are,  then  any  other  study  may  share  the  sanie 
fate.     But  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  argument^  suppose  that  they^ 
are  forgotten;  yet  the  benefits  of  the  mental  discipline  remain,, 
and  at  least  one  of  the  objects  of  education,  mentioned  in  tlie- 
beginning,  and  by  far  the  most  important  one,  is  gained :  fox^ 
education  is  an  apprenticeship,  designed  not  so  much  to  accumu- 
late material  as  to  teach  the  use  of  tools;  not  to  fill  reservoirs, 
but  to  make  living  fountains;  not  to  overload  the  mind  with  un- 
digested truths,  but  to  give .  it  the  power  of  discovering  all 
coverable  truth. 
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Now  as  to  the  second  object  of  education,  that  of  practical 
utility.  It  is  often  objected,  that  the  study  of  languages  is  not 
practical.  But  if  a  study,  combining  the  advantages  already 
enumerated,  is  not  practical,  we  would  like  to  know  what  is. 

A  great  deal  is  said,  nowadays,  about  the  practical ;  we  are 
living  in  a  practical  age;  everything  must  be  practical.  But 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  practical?  Man  could  eat,  drink, 
perform  the  functions  of  his  physical  existence  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  optics  or  mineralogy;  without  looking  up  to  the  rain- 
bow or  the  stars;  without  ever  dabbling  in  poetry  or  the  fine 
arts;  without  suspecting  that  the  earth  revolves  or  that  the  sun 
is  a  world.  But  do  we  confine  the  term  practical  to  these  lim- 
its? Do  we  restrict  it  to  that  which  fills  our  pockets  or  satisfies 
our  physical  appetites  and  conveniences?  No;  we  feel, that 
knowledge  is  of  itself  desirable  and  ennobling;  that  whatever 
tends  to  refine,  exalt,  expand  and  liberalize  the  mind,  conduces 
to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  man;  that  is  in  the  highest 
sense  practical.  But  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  German  is  also 
practical  in  another  direction.  It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  English,  which  is  certainly  of 
very  great  importance  and  very  practical  too,  can  be  more 
easily  and  much  sooner  atiained  by  means  of  Latin  than  possi- 
bly in  any  other  way.  The  reason  is  plain ;  the  English  lan- 
guage is  altogether  derivative,  i.  e.  all  the  words  are  taken  from 
other  languages,  but  mostly  from  the  Latin,  and  by  a  little  altera- 
tion are  anglacized  and  made  into  English.  The  primitives,  or 
roots,  transplanted  from  the  Latin  and  also  from  the  Greek,  are 
about  eleven  thousand,  and  these,  compounded  with  various 
prefixes  and  affixes,  increase  the  number  manifold,  thus  consti- 
tuting by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  English  language.  There 
are  many  of  these  Latin  roots,  from  which  there  have  been 
taken  from  50  to  200  words,  most  of  which  are  in  common  use. 
For  example,  there  are  in  the  English  language  one  hundred 
and  twenty  words  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  specio^  to  see; 
such  as  specify,  speculate,  retrospect,  perspect,  prospect,  re- 
spect, etc.  From  scribo,  to  write,  we  have  describe,  conscribe^ 
subscribe,  superscribe,  and  many  more.  From  fluo^  to  flow, 
are  derived  fluency,  confluence,  superfluence,  affluence,  influ- 
ence, etc.    These  words  are  scattered  from  the  beginning  to  the 
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end  of  our  dictionaries^  according  to  the  initial  of  their  prefixes, 
and  thus  all  connection  or  relationship  is  lost.  There  are  com- 
paratively but  few  prefixes  and  affixes,  and  these  are  easily 
learned.  It  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  see  that  a  study  of  the 
Latin  assists  one  greatly  in  mastering  the  English  language. 
That  the  study  of  German  is  also  of  practical  utility  is  so  obvi- 
ous that  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  it.  Any  business  man 
is  the  better  off  for  his  knowledge  of  it;  any  person  who  can 
speak  German,  in  addition  to  his  mother  tongue,  has  a  wider 
field  of  usefulness  before  him  and  commands  higher  salary, 
which  latter  is  very  practical.  Lawyers  and  physicians,  in  fact 
everybody,  find  a  knowledge  of  this  language  most  conve- 
nient. 

Now  if  that  which  confers  strength  of  memory,  the  power  of 
steadfast  attention,  rigid  analysis  and  prompt  induction,  copi- 
ousness and  precision  of  language,  introduces  one  to  the  learned 
languages  of  the  world  and  the  fountain  of  one's  own  tongue, 
if  a  study  that  possesses  all  these  advantages  is  not  practical, 
then  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  or  can  be  so. 

Indianapolis  High  School. 


Parents y  Look  to  it. — ^Your  children  are  poisoning  themselves! 
Some  of  them  are  already  beyond  recovery,  but  save  those  who 
are  not.  They  are  great  readers,  and  you  encourage  their  at- 
tention to  books,  but  what  books  do  they  read?  Hear  what 
Charles  Francis  Adams  says :  **  Three-fourths  of  the  demand  for 
books  from  the  public  library  is  always  for  the  most  rabid  and 
sensational  books;  the  advice  of  a  competent  person  as  to  what 
should  be  read  and  how,  would  do  much  more  for  the  liigher 
education  of  a  town  than  is  done  through  the  whole  agency  of 
the  high  school."  True,  every  word  of  it.  You  are  that  com- 
petent person,  so  far  as  your  children  are  concerned,  or  if  not, 
you  ought  to  be.  It  is  in  your  power  now  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  themselves  any  great  harm.  It  is  amazing  to  see  how 
careless  even  many  intelligent  and  good  parents  are  in  a  matter 
of  such  vital  importance. 


It  is  not  legally  necessary  to  say  on  a  note  "for  value  received." 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


The  County  Superintendent  of  Huntington  county  presented  to  the  County 
Commissioners  a  bill,  a  part  of  which  was  rejected  by  the  Commissioners. 
The  Superintendent  sued  the  county  and  recovered.  As  the  matter  is  of 
-considerable  importance  to  other  Superintendents,  I  requested  the  Superin- 
tendent to  make  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  reply  is  subjoined. 
It  is  printed  not  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  county  Superintendents  to  quarrel 
with  their  Commissioners,  but  rather  to  afford  a  basis  for  an  argument,  which 
may  be  made  in  a  friendly  spirit,  to  induce  Commissioners  to  treat  the  ques- 
tion of  allowances  to  County  Superintendents  fairly.  There  should  be  har- 
mony between  the  Superintendents  and  the  Commissioners,  but  it  is  proper 
that  superintendents  should  be  informed  of  any  decisions  that  are  made  upon 
the  matter  in  question. 

JAS.  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Warren,  Ind.,  June  9,  1879. 
James  H.  Smart: 

Dear  Sir  : — At  your  request,  I  forward  the  following  statement : 

THE  BILL   OF   PARTICULARS. 

1.  Grading  teachers'  license,  4  days |i6  00 

2.  Statistical  Report  to  the  State,  5  days 20  00 

3.  Institute  Programme,  3  days 12  00 

4.  Preparation  of  Hall,  i  day 4  00 

5.  Grading  licenses,  5  days 20  00 

6.  Special  Report  work,  4  days.. 16  00 

7.  Correspondence  (circulars),  3  days... 12  00 

8.  Balance  on  March  bill,  4  days 16  00 

9.  Postage  not  allowed  on  the  December  bill 5  25 

•to.  Postage  not  allowed  on  the  March  bill 4  33 

I125  58 

Amount  allowed  by  County  Commissioners,  9  days 36  00 

Balance  due ^89  58 
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The  above  items  are  such  parts  of  the  bill  of  particulars  as  were  rednced 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  on  bills  offered  for  consideration  at  the  De- 
cember and  March  sessions  of  said  court. 

Postage,  including  other  matters  outside  of  per  diem,  were  considered  per^ 
quisites. 

The  issue  was  the  per  diem  and  postage. 

Having  presented  the  case  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county 
of  Huntington,  the  Judge  held  that  postage  was  a  necessary  expense  in  order 
to  execute  the  work  of  the  office,  and  could  not  be  considered  perquisites. 

Therefore  we  have  the  following  verdict : 

Francis  M.  Huff  vs.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Huntington  County. 

Judgment,  ^89.58. 

The  issues  in  this  behalf  being  now  joined  and  a  jury  waived,  this  cause  is 
submitted  to  the  Court  for  trial ;  and  the  Court,  after  hearing  the  evidence 
and  being  fully  advised  in  the  premises,  do  Bnd  for  the  plaintiff  and  assess  his 
damages  at  the  sum  of  eighty-nine  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents  ($89  58).  It 
is  therefore  considered  and  adjudged  by  the  Court  that  the  said  plaintiff,  F.  M* 
Huff,  recover  of  said  defendants  the  said,  sum  of  eighty-nine  dollars  and  fifty- 
eight  cents,  and  his  costs  of  said  suit. 

I  have  not  presented  this  in  the  legal  form.  The  charge  given  by  the  Court 
was  simply  in  the  verbal  form,  but  I  was  allowed  all  I  asked  for.  The  Judge 
notified  the  Commissioners  that  the  County  Superintendent  was  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  not  hemmed  in  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  county  of  Hunting- 
ton, but  belonged  to  the  noble  institution  of  the  State.  Also,  the  Comim5- 
sioners  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  per  diem  of  the  Superintendent  unless  he 
should  get  in  more  days  in  a  year  than  belonged  to  it,  since  the  law  presumes 
there  are  313  days  allowable  at  $4.  per  day,  and  that  the  oath  subscnbed  t» 
said  bill  was  prima  facia  evidence  that  the  work  had  been  performed. 

F.  M.  Huff,  Ex,  Co.  Supt. 


EDITORIAL. 


Do  not  send  specie  in  a  letter.    If  you  cannot  get  scrip  send  postage  stamps. . 
If  you  do  not  get  your  JOURNAL  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  write  at 


once. 


If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post  office 
■s  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 


The  Official,  in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  will  be  of  special  interest  to- 
county  superintendents.  The  court  has  decided  what  the  Journal  has  been 
advocating  for  years,  viz:  that  postage,  office  rent,  or  whatever  is  essential  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  legal  work  of  the  office,  cannot,  in  any  just  sense,  be 
denominated  as  "pirquisites,*^  A  perquisite  is  something  that  one  receives 
m  addition  to  his  regular  salary.  Necessary  expense^,  incurred  in  carrying 
out  what  the  law  requires  of  an  officer,  do  not,  in  any  way  or  in  any  sense^ 
increase  bis  salary.  Not  one  cent  of  this  expense  goes  into  the  officer's  own 
pocket. 

Commissioners  should  carefully  examine  all  bills  and  see  to  it  that  superin- 
tendents, in  rendering  their  bills,  do  not  exceed  what  the  law  allows;  but 
they  should  remember  that  the  granting  of  necessary  expenses  is  not  only  just 
and  right,  but  wise  economy. 


HOW  TO  GROW  OLD  AND  YET  REMAIN  YOUNG. 


Henry  W.  Longfellow,  who  is  now  about  72  years  of  age,  writes  to  a  friend 
as  follows:  *'To  those  who  ask  how  I  can  write  *so  many  things  that  sound 
as  if  I  were  as  happy  as  a  boy/  please  say  that  there  is  in  this  neighborhood, 
or,  rather,  neighboring  town,  a  pear  tree,  planted  by  Governor  Endicott  200 
years  ago,  and  that  it  still  bears  fruit  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  young 
tree  in  flavor.  I  suppose  the  tree  makes  new  wood  every  year,  so  that  some 
part  of  it  is  always  young.  Perhaps  that  is  the  way  with  some  men  when 
they  grow  old ;  I  hope  it  is  so  with  me." 

When  a  tree  stops  growing  it  begins  to  die.     In  this  regard  a  man  resem- 
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bles  a  tree.     When  a  person's  mind  ceases  to  grow — when  it  fails  to  add  new 
thoughts  and  thus  strengthen  itself,  it  begins  to  dry  up  and  lose  power. 

This  principle  applies  with  rare  fitness  to  the  teacher,  A  teacher  who  does 
not  *^ add  new  wood"  every  year,  falls  into  ruts,  goes  backwards,  dies  as  a 
teacher.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  teacher 
who  stands  still,  goes  backwards.  It  is  simply  an  impossibility  that  a  teacher 
shall  retain,  through  a  number  of  years,  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  his  early 
teaching  unless  he  study;  and  this  study  must  not  contist  in  the  simple  routine 
of  preparing  daily  recitations — daily  preparation  of  course — the  reading  of  pro- 
fessional literature  of  course — but  something  more.  The  mind  most  be  led 
out  of  the  narrow  routine  of  school  room  duties  and  allowed  to  take  in 
something  of  what  is  called  *' general  culture."  The  teacher  who  does  not 
spend  some  time  in  study  outside  the  line  of  his  daily  duties,  of  necessity 
grows  narrow.  One  hour  of  each  twenty-four,  wisely  used  for  mental  growth 
and  culture,  is  salt  enough  to  save  from  stagnation.  The  manner  in  which  this 
one  hour  (more  or  less)  is  used,  will  determine  very  largely  whether  or  not  a 
teacher  will  rise  in  his  profession  or  continue  to  "job  'round"  year  after  year, 
and  then  sink  beneath  the  wave  of  advancing  requirements. 


AUTOGRAPHIC  TELEGRAPHY. 


It  seems  that  the  Irishman  who  went  to  the  telegraph  office  expecting  to 
send  his  letter  along  the  telegraphic  wire  was  only  a  few  years  ahead  of  the 
times.  Fur  the  last  thirty  years  inventors  have  been  studying  the  subject  of 
sending  by  telegraph  the  actual  handwriting  of  the  sender,  and  even  as  long 
ago  as  1850,  a  Mr.  F.  C.  Bakewell,  of  England,  invented  a  machine  whick 
actually  did  this  work,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  it  ope- 
rated, it  was  comparatively  useless.  Oiher  inventors,  since  that,  have  made 
improvements  until  now  success  seems  to  be  certain. 

The  latest  experiment  in  autographic  telegraphy  is  that  of  M.  d'Arlincooit, 
of  Paris,  which  has  lately  been  submitted  to  the  English  post-office  authorities 
for  trial.  The  London  Times  gives  the  following  account  of  the  instrument 
(which  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as  Bakewell's)  and  its  workings : 

The  distinguishing  feature  in  M.  d'Arlincourt*s  apparatus  is  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  an  extremely  ingenious  synchronous  movement,  by  means  of  whidi 
the  speed  of  trarel  of  the  cylinders  is  rendered  uniform,  both  in  the  transmit* 
ting  and  the  recording  machine.  The  message  to  be  sent,  which  may  be 
either  in  the  ordinary  hand  or  short-hand,  is  written  with  a  thick,  gummy 
ink,  upon  a  strip  of  metallic-faced  paper,  about  twelve  inches  long  and  two 
and  one-half  inches  deep,  which  is  wrapped  around  the  cylinder  of  the  trans- 
mitting instrument.  A  strip  of  whit^  paper,  chemically  prepared  and  of  sim- 
ilar dimensions,  is  placed  on  the  cylinder  or  the  recording  apparatus,  and  the 
instruments  are  placed  in  electrical  connection  and  started.  The  raised 
^writing,  actuating  the  electric  current,  causes  a  reproduction  of  the  origin^ 
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message  in  fac'simile  on  the  paper  in  the  recording  instrument,  which  maybe 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  other.  Upon  the  occasion  of  our  visit  the  two 
instruments,  although  in  the  same  room,  were  practically  placed  two  hundred 
miles  apart.  The  writing  can  be  reproduced  in  either  blue,  brown,  red,  or 
black,  according  to  the  chemical  preparation  of  the  paper,  but  always  on  a 
white  ground|  and  a  number  of  copies  can  be  taken  from  one  original.  In 
the  same  way,  sketches,  plans,  or  drawings  may  be  faithfully  transmitted;  some 
sketches  were,  in  fact,  accurately  reproduced  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit. 
Although  the  apparatus  is  perfect  in  its  action,  it  still  has  one  drawback, — 
which  was  common  to  its  predecessors, — that  of  slowness  of  reproduction. 
The  time  occupied  in  revolving  the  cylinder  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to 
allow  the  pointer  to  traverse  the  whole  surface  of  the  paper  is  seven  minutes,, 
and  this  rate  of  speed  is  far  below  that  required  and  attained  in  practice  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  post-office  authorities,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  our  inspection,  do  not,  therefore,  see  their  way  to  utilize  M.  d'Arlincourt's 
ingenious  invention  at  present.  It  is,  howeve*,  being  worked  in  France  in. 
fortresses,  and  for  similar  military  purposes,  for  use  in  which  and  in  some 
special  cases,  it  is  exceedingly  well  adapted. 


Henry  Kiddle,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  city  schools,  has  for 
years  been  regarded  one  of  the  ablest  educators,  and  most  vigorous  thinkers 
in  this  country.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books  which  are  a  credit  to  him, 
and  he  has  been  especially  noted  for  his  sound  judgment  and  practical  com- 
mon sense.  These  qualities,  rather  than  his  learning,  have  enabled  him  to 
remain  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  schools  so  many  years.  In  the  face  of 
all  this,  Mr.  Kiddle  has  recently  embraced  spiritualism.  Not  only  has  he  pro> 
claimed  his  belief  in  it,  but  he  has  written  and  published  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  so  ardent  is  his  belief  that  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  for 
bis  new  faith. 

In  his  book  he  professes  to  have  been  in  communication  with  the  departed 
spirits  of  Moses,  Socrates,  Paul,  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Bacon,  Pio  Nono,  A.  T. 
Stewart,  James  Fisk,  and  thousands  of  others  of  all  callings  and  of  all  ages. 
His  children,  a  boy  of  twelve  and  a  daughter  recently  married,  are  the  me- 
diums through  which  he  has  carried  on  these  communications,  and  he  claims 
to  be  commissioned  to  publish  them  to  the  world. 

The  above  named  persons,  and  other  poets,  philosophers,  and  prophets, 
all  talk  in  the  same  style,  and  much  that  is  given  is  puerile,  if  not  silly.  The 
great  wonder  is  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Kiddle's  sense  can  be  so  deceived.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  displace  him  as  superintendent,  but  without  success. 
Mr.  Kiddle's  moral  character  is  above  reproach,  and  the  Journal  agrees  with 
s  majority  of  the  New  York  Board,  that  so  long  as  he  discharges  his  duties, 
iaithfully  and  efficiently,  this  craze  should  not  affect  his  position. 

Later.    Mr.  Kiddle  has  offered  his  resignation,  which  has  been  accepted. 
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SCHOOL  TROUBLES. 


V 


At  Knightstown  the  school  board,  having  bought  a  piano  for  school  vse, 
was  planning  to  pay  for  it  by  school  entertainments.  One  or  two  pay  enter- 
tainments had  been  given,  and  the  trustees  decided  to  finish  up  the  matter  by 
charging  a  small  admittance  fee  to  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  high 
school.  To  this  arrangement  the  graduating  class  objected,  and  finally  poii- 
tively  declined  to  appear,  even  if  it  cost  them  their  diplomas.  The  board 
was  firm  for  a  time  and  refused  to  grant  the  diplomas,  but  finally  delivered 
them  without  any  public  meeting.  With  our  knowledge  of  the  facts,  the 
trustees  were  justified  in  their  course  for  the  sake  of  the  end  to  be  reacbedi 
and  the  young  people  must  have  acted  under  bad  advice. 

In  Fort  Wayne  the  school  board  made  a  rule  that  at  the  commencement 
exercises  no  one  should  receive  a  bouquet.  One  young  man,  after  his  oradoD, 
was  presented  with  a  fine  bouquet,  which  he  accepted.  The  president  of  the 
board,  Hon.  A.  P.  Edgerton,  insisted  that  the  bouquet  should  be  handed  to 
him.  The  young  orator  objected.  Great  confusion  arose  in  the  audience; 
the  city  marshal  was  called  in,  and  the  matter  was  ended  by  the  yoang  man 
and  seven  of  his  classmates  leaving  the  stage.  The  newspaper  accounts  that  we 
have  seen  all  condemn  the  action  of  the  board,  and  we  have  not  heard  its  de- 
fense ;  but  we  know  of  one  excellent  reason  why  it  would  be  better  not  to 
have  bouquets  presented  on  such  occasions.  For  example :  A  girl  from  a 
wealthy  family  reads  a  paper — it  may  be  a  very  moderate  one — ^but  her  no- 
merous  friends  cover  her  with  fiowers ;  she  is  followed,  it  may  be,  by  a  gifl 
from  a  poor  family,  without  any  friends.  She  reads  her  essay;  it  may  be  an 
excellent  one,  and  she  gets  not  a  bouquet.  Such  eases  have  actually  oc- 
curred. 

Asbury  University  is  having  its  share  of  trouble.  Young  DePauw,  son  of 
W.  C.  DePauw,  of  New  Albany^  claimed  that  he  had  fairly  won  the  fiist 
honors  of  his  class,  whereas  the  faculty  divided  the  honors  equally  among 
four  members  of  the  class,  Mr.  DePauw  being  one.  Mr.  DePauw  positively 
refused  to  graduate  under  the  circumstances.  The  sentiment  both  inside  and 
outside  the  board  of  trustees  seems  to  be  divided  in  regard  to  the  merits  of 
the  case,  and  between  the  two  elements  the  faculty  and  the  institution  are  suf- 
fering. Prof.  L.  L.  Rogers's  resignation  was  accepted,  Prof.  Joseph  Tioglcy's 
chair  was  declared  vacant,  and  one  or  two  other  members  of  the  faculty  were 
retained  by  a  vote  of  12  to  10,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Butler  University  is  not  yet  out  of  its  trouble  mentioned  in  the  May  Jonr- 
nal.  It  was  thought  that  a  compromise  had  been  effected  between  the  two 
parties,  but  it  seems  that  the  compromise  was  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
party  in  favor  of  making  the  University  strictly  denominational  as  to  its  fac- 
ulty is  in  the  ascendency,  and  the  indications  are  that  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  all  those  members  of  the  faculty  not  members  of  the  Christian  churcK 
will  be  displaced.    Two  out  of  the  four  have  been  retained,  one,  ProC  An- 
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denon,  by  a  vote  7  to  6.  The  controlling  party  could  not,  by  any  possibility, 
have  fallen  on  a  more  unfortunate  course  by  which  to  bring  about  the  change 
it  desired.  It  will  take  years  to  close  the  breach  already  made  between  the 
friends  of  the  institution. 


TOO  MANY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 


In  the  address  of  T.  J.  Charlton,  published  last  month,  the  author  makes  an 
-excellent  point  as  to  the  number  of  school  houses.  It  is  a  notable  face  that 
school  houses  are  muliplied  every  year  to  accommodate  people  who  are  anx- 
ious to  have  the  school  house  broug^ht  to  their  own  door.  The  writer  received 
his  early  schooling  in  a  log  school  house  after  walking  two  and  a^half  and 
•three  miles,  and  has  never  experienced  any  evil  effects  from  the  exercise. 
Doubtless  we  already  have  too  many  school  houses,  and  trustees  should  begin 
to  consolidate.  This  would  cause  some  dissatisfaction  at  first,  no  doubt,  but 
sensible  people  would  soon  become  reconciled  to  the  new  and  better  condition 
of  things.  By  reducing  the  number  of  school  districts  the  length  of  the 
school  term  can  be  increased  without  increasing  the  taxes.  Or,  if  the  term 
is  already  sufficiently  long,  it  can  be  so  maintained  and  the  rate  of  taxation 
be  reduced.  There  are  not  many  townships  that  might  not  get  along  very 
well  indeed  with  from  one  to  two  school  houses  less  than  now  in  use.  By 
cutting  these  off,  there  would  be  saved  not  only  the  salary  of  the  teacher  or 
teachers,  but  the  cost  of  the  house  and  all  the  incidental  expenses.  I  know 
of  one  township,  exactly  6  miles  square.  By  placing  one  house  in  the  centre 
four  others  can  be  so  arranged  that  no  pupil  will  have  to  walk  more  than  i  ^ 
miles.  This  township,  then,  should  have  but  five  school  houses ;  but  the  fact 
is  It  already  has  eleven^  and  the  people  in  one  locality  are  clamorous  foi' 
another.    This  is  a  subject  that  trustees  need  to  study  carefully. 


County  Superintendents  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  editor  of  the  Journal 
by  sending  him  the  time  and  place  of  holding  their  county  institutes  as  soon 
as  determined.  He  would  also  be  glad  to  know  of  the  normal  institutes  held 
in  each  county,  together  wiih  names  of  the  persons  in  charge  of  them.  Edu- 
cational items  are  always  gladly  received. 


We  have  received  a  large  number  of  papers  containing  lengthy  commence- 
ment exercises.  We  are  glad  to  get  them,  but  cannot  find  space  to  notice  or 
comment  upon  them. 


Prof.  Mclnt'.re,  who  has  been  superinterdent  of  the  institution  for  tue  Deal 
and  Dumb  in  this  state  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  has,  by  the  mutation  of 
politics,  been  thrown  out  of  office.  His  eminent  standing  in  his  profession 
soon  found  him  another  place,  however.  He  has  been  elected  to  take  charge 
of  a  similar  institution  in  Michigan. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 

TION  FOR  MAY,  1879. 

Writing — Specimen  of  Penmanship, 
Write  the  following  with  care  in  your  ordinary  hand-writing : 

'*  All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  time; 
Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 

Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme.  y> 

1.  Illustrate  the   principles  of  the  capital   letters.     Give  three  letteis  ia 
which  each  is  used.  lo* 

2.  Write  all  the  small  letters,  obserring  the  proper  length,  height,  spadsi, 
and  slant.  i<^ 

3.  Describe  the  proper  position  of  the  pupil  at  the  desk  while  writing  an* 
der  ordinary  circumstances.  Vk 

4.  (a)  What  is  the  units  for  measuring  the  heights  of  letters? 

(b)  For  measuring  their  widths?  a=6;  b=4. 

5.  What  efforts  have  you  actually  made  to  prepare  yourself  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  write  well?  lO- 

Note. — The  applicant  should  be  required  to  copy  the  specimen  d 
penmanship  in  ink.  It  should  then  be  marked  from  one  to  fifty,  according  to 
the  Talue  placed  upon  it  as  a  specimen  of  penmanship,  by  the  superintendent 

Orthography. 

1.  (a)   How  many  and  what  sounds  has  the  vowel  il 

(b)  Give  words  illustrating  its  different  sounds.  ^=^S\  ^5* 

2.  Into  what  two  general  classes  are  the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet 
divided  ?  10. 

3.  Give  all  of  the  vowels.  10. 

4.  Write  the  words  commandment  and  ironically^  dividing  each  into  syll«- 
bles,  and  indicating  the  accent  by  the  proper  mark.  2  pts.,  5  e&ch. 

5.  Write  the  words  again  and  heartache  phonically,  indicating  ihc  vovti 
sounds  in  each  by  the  proper  mark.  2  pts.,  5  cacb. 

Spell  ten  words  pronounced  by  the  superintendent.        5  for  each  worf. 
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,.       Reading. 

"A  man's  true  wealth  hereafter  is  the  good  he  does  in  this  world  to  his 
fellow-man.  When  he  dies  people  will  say,  *What  property  has  he  left  be- 
hind him?'  But  the  angels  who  examine  him  will  ask,  'What  good  deeds 
hast  thou  sent  before  thee?'  " 

1.  De6ne  wealth,  fellow*m.in,  property,  examine,  deeds.        5  pts.,  2  each. 

2.  What  moral  principle  does  the  writer  desire  to  inculcate  in  the  forego* 
ing  extract  ?  10. 

3.  When  is  the  examination  referred  to  to  take  place?  io» 

4.  Select  five  words  you  would  give  your  class  to  spell ;  what  principle 
would  guide  your  selectidn?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  'Write  synonyms  for  the  following:  wealth,  fellow-man,  property,  ex- 
amine, good  deeds.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

Let  the  candidate  read  a  passage,  upon  which  he  should  be  marked,  in 
the  judgment  of  thie  superintendent,  from  i  to  50. 

Arithm£1-ic. 

1.  Divide  the  L.  C.  M.  of  16,  48,  80,  66,  and  165  by  the  G.  C.  D.  of  240 
and  648.  L.  C  M.  4;  G.  C.  D.  4;  aus.  2. 

2.  What  number  divided  by  4-3  will  give  3-2  for  a  quotient  ? 

Ptoc.  6;  ans.  4. 

3.  Add  four,  and  seven-tenths;  four  hundred  five,  and  two  hundred  seven- 
thousandths;  four  thousand  six,  and  four  thousand  six  thousandths;  three  hun- 
dred, and  three  ten  thousandths.  Writing  2  ech;  ans.  2, 

4.  When  it  is  4  P.  M.  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  87°  36'  W.  Long.,  what  is  the 
time  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  lo**  W.  Long.?  Proc.  7;  ans.. 3. 

5.  How  many  tiles  8  inches  square  will  lay  the  floor  of  a  room  24  by  16 
feet?  Proc.  6;  ans.  4. 

6.  (a)  What  per  cent  is  %  bushel  of  8-9  bushel  ? 

(b)  Define  difference  as  used  in  percentage.  ^-^5;  b=5. 

7.  A  note  for  I891,  with  interest  after  3  months,  at  7  per  cent  per  annum, 
was  given  March  i,  1878,  and  paid  Feb.  21,  1879.  What  was  the  amount 
due?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

8.  The  proceeds  of  a  90-day  note,  when  discounted  at  bank  at  7^  per 
cent  per  annum,  were  ^315.23.    What  was  the  face  of  the  note  ? 

Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

9.  If  Ji  of  a  barrel  of  cider  cost  ^9-16,  what  is  the  cost  of  5-6  of  a  bar- 
rel?   By  analysis.  Anal.  6;  ans.  4. 

la  What  will  the  carpet  cost  for  a  room  27  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  at 
Ji.25  per  yard,  the  carpet  being  ^  yard  wide  ?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

QlLAMMAK. — I.  What  is  the  superlative  degree  of  an  adjective?  10. 

2.  How  is  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  found  ?  10. 

3.  (a)  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  relative  pronoun,  and  (b)  parse  the 
tlative.  a=4;  b=6*. 

3 
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4.  (a)  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  transititive  and  an  intransitive 
verb?  Write  a  sentence  in  which  sinks  is  used  as  an  (b)  intransitive  verb; 
one  in  which  it  is  used  as  a  (c)  transitive  verb.  a=4;  h=3;  0=3. 

5.  (a)  What  are  defective  verbs  ?     (b)  Name  I  hem.  a=5;  b=5. 

6.  Define  three  classes  of  adverbs.  lo. 

7.  Correct  He  and  not  I  am  chosen^  and  parse  chosen.  2  pts,  5  ead. 

8.  Analyze  the  sentence,  '*Let  all  the  ends  thou  aimest  at  be  ihy  coun- 
try's, thy  God's,  and  truth's."  10. 

9.  The  insult  was  offered  to  my  friend  whom  I  love  as  a  brother.  Pine 
was  offered  and  whom,  2  pts^  5  etch. 

10.  Parse  as  and  brother,  2  pK,  5  ead). 

Gecxsraphy. — I.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  globe  and  a  map?   10. 

2.  What  great  difference  is  observable  between  the  coast  lines  of  the  north* 
em  and  southern  continents  ?  «    10> 

3.  Into  what  classes  are  lakes  divided?  how  are  salt  lakes  formed? 

2  pte.,  5  ttd. 

4.  Name  the  Hve  great  races  into  which  mankind  is  divided. 

5  pts.,  2  cadi. 

5.  What  parallel  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Vermont  and  New  Yort 

6.  The  northern  boundaries  of  what  three  southern  states  form  a  contins- 
ous  straight  line  ?  3  pts.,  4  o£F  for  each  error. 

7.  What  is  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  land  in  Belgium  and  Holland? 

8.  What  is  the  form  of  government  of  each  of  the  following  coHntries: 

France,  Russia,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  Greece.  5  pts.,  2  cact 

9.  What  Strait  divides  Sicily  from  the  mainland  of  Italy  ?  10. 
10.     Name  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  Europe. 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  enw. 

History. — i.  What  early  voyages  did  the  Portuguese  make  to  this  coon- 
try?  10. 

2.  (a)  Who  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  (b)  what  his  relation  to  our  early 
history?  a=4;  b=6. 

3.  What  was  the  rebellion  under  Bacon,  in  1660?  lO. 

4.  What  originated  the  first  paper  money  in  America?  lO- 
$.     W^hat  were  the  principal  events  in  the  Pequod  war  ?  I<^ 

6.  What  led  to  the  division  of  New  Jersey  into  East  and  West  Jersey  ? 

la 

7.  What  was  the  engagement  known  as  Braddock's  defeat  ?  I^ 

8.  What  was  the  Boston  Port  Bill  of  1774  ?  lO- 

9.  Who  was  Lafayette  ?  *^ 
la  Describe  the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold,  1780.  10. 

Note. — Descriptions  and  narratives  should  not  exceed  six  lines  each.* 


r 
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Physiology. — i.    How  many  bones  in  the  craniumi  and  how  are  they 
united  ?  2  pts.,  5  each, 

2.  How  many  bones  in  the  ear  ?  10. 

3.  Describe  the  digestive  process  which  takes  place  in  the  stomach.        10. 

4.  Name  the  five  principal  juices  or  fluids  used  in  digestion. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  What  is  the  use  or  function  of  the  blood?  10. 

6.  Name  the  cavities  of  the  heart.       -  4  pts.,  2^  each. 

7.  What  gas  is  taken  into  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  for  what  purpose? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  Give  the  names  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  brain.     2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Name  the  three  humors  of  the  eye,  3  pts,,  3^  each. 
10.     Why  should  severe  exercise  not  be  taken  immediately  after  meals?    10. 

Theory  and  Practice. — i.    To  what  extent  may  a  teacher  use  a  text- 
book in  conducting  a  recitation  in  physiology  or  history  ?  20. 

2.  What  should  be  the  first  lessons  in  geography?    Why?     2  pts.,  10  each. 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  of  teaching  children  the  phonic  analysis  of 
words  ?     Give  two.  2  pts.,  10  each. 

4.  What  faculties  are  most  fully  developed  and' most  active  in  young  chil- 
dren? 2  pts.,  10  each. 

5.  Why  should  the  teacher  be  free  from  immoral  habits?  20. 


LIST  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDETNS, 
Appointed  June  2,  1879. 


♦Adams  county,  George  W.  A,  Lucky,  Decatur. 

Allen  county,  Jeremiah  Hillegass,  Fort  Wayne. 

Bartholomew  county,  John  M.  Wallace,  Columbus. 
♦Benton  county,  William  B.  Maddock,  Fowler. 

Blackford  counly,  Lewis  Willman,  Hartford  City. 

Boone  county,  Thomas  H.  Harrison,  Lebanon. 

Brown  county,  David  M,  Beck,  Beck's  Grove. 

Carroll  county,  Thomas  H.  Britton,  Burlington. 
♦Cass  county,  Peter  A,  Berry,  Logansport. 

Clarke  county,  A.  C.  Goodwin,  Charleston. 

Clay  county,  Preston  B.  Triplelt,  Brazil. 
♦Clinton  county,  William  H.  Mushlitz,  Frankfort. 

Crawford  county,  John  W.  C.  Springstun^  Leavenworth. 
♦Daviess  county,  David  M.  Geetin^,  Washington, 

Dearborn  county,  Harvey  B.  Hill,  Aurora. 
♦Decatur  county,  James  L.  Carr,  Adams. 
♦DeKalb  county,  William  H.  Mcintosh,  Auburn. 

Delaware  county,  A.  W.  Claiwry,  Muncie, 
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♦Dubois  county,  George  C  Cooper,  Jasper, 

Elkhart  county,  David  Moury,  Goshen. 

Fayette  county,  Josiah  S.  Gamble,  Connerevillc 

Floyd  county,  Isaac  Miller,  Greenville. 
♦Fountain  county,  Arthur  M.  Booe,  Hillsboro. 

Franklin  county,  Clement  R,  Cory,  Brookville. 

Fulton  county,  Enoch  Myers,  Rochester. 

Gibson  county,  William  T.  Slillwell,  Fort  Branch* 
*Grant  county,  George  A.  Osbom,  Marion. 

Greene  county,  S.  W.  Axtell,  BloomBeld. 

Hamilton  county,  U.  B.  McKinsey,  Noblesville, 
•Hancock  county,  Aaron  Pope,  Greenfield. 

Harrison  county,  Daniel  F.  Lemmon,  Corydon. 

Hendricks  county,  James  A.  C.  Dobson,  ^rownsburgb. 

Henry  county,  Timothy  Wilson,  Spiceland. 

Howard  county,  John  W.  Barnes,  Kokomo, 
♦Huntington  county,  M.  B.  Stults,  Huntington. 
♦Jackson  county,  James  B.  Hamilton,  Brownstown. 
♦Jasper  county,  David  B.  Nowle5,  Rensselaer. 

Jay  county,  Simeon  K.  Bell,  Portland. 
♦Jeflferson  county,  E.  K.  Tibbetls,  Volga. 

Jennings  county,  John  Carney,  Vernon. 

Johnson  county,  John  H.  Martin,  Franklin. 
♦Knox  county,  E.  B.  Milam,  Vincennes. 

Koseiusko  county,  Gideon  F.  McAlpine,  Warsaw. 

Lagrange  county,  Samuel  D.  Crane,  Lagrange. 

Lake  county,  W.  W.  Cheshire,  Crown  Point. 

Laporte  county,  W.  A.  Hosmer,  Laporte. 

Lawrence  county,  Edmund  B.  Thornton,  Bedford. 

Madison  county,  Robert  I.  Hamilton,  Anderson. 

Marion  county,  L.  P.  Harlan,  Indianapolis. 

Marshall  county,  W.  E.  Bailey,  Plymouth. 
♦Martin  county,  F.  M.  Wesihafcr,  Dover  HilL 
♦Miami  county,  Noah  W.  Trissal,  Peru. 
♦Monroe  county,  John  M.  McGee,^  Bloomington. 

Montgomery  county,  John  G.  Overton,  Crawfordsville* 
♦Morgan  county,  S.  S.  Griffith,  Martinsville.      » 
♦Newton  county,  William  H.  Hershman,  Brook. 
♦Noble  county.  Nelson  Prentiss,  Albion. 

Ohio  county,  John  H.  Pate,  Rising  Sun. 

Orange  county,  James  L.  Noblitf,  Chambersburg. 

Owen  county,  Robert  C.  King,  Spencer. 

Parke  county,  Oliver  Bulion,  Bellmore. 
♦Perry  county,  Israel  L.  Whitehead,  Rome. 
♦Pike  county,  L.  W.  Stewart,  Petersburg. 

Porter  county.  Reason  Shunabarger,  Valparaiso. 
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Posey  county,  James  W.  French,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Pulaski  county,  R.  L.  Marshman,  Winamac. 

Putnam  county,  L.  A.  Stockwell^  Cloverdale. 

Randolph  county,  Daniel  Lesley,  Winchester. 
•Ripley  county,  Thomas  Bagot,  New  Marion. 

Rush  county,  J.  B.  Blount,  Arlington. 
*Scott  county,  Jacob  HoUenbeck,  Lexington. 

Shelby  county.  Squire  L.  Major,  Shelbyville.  ' 

♦Spencer  county,  Jt^seph  W.  Nourse,  Rockport. 

Starke  county,  O.  Musselman,  Knox. 

St.  Joseph  county,  Calvin  Moon,  South  Bend. 

Steuben  county,  Cyrus  Cline,  Angola. 

Sullivan  county,  James  A.  Marlow,  Sullivan. 
•Switzerland  county,  Robert  S.  Norlhcott,  Vevay. 

Tippecanoe  county,  William  H.  Caulkins,  Lafayette. 
♦Tipton  county,  George  C.  Wood,  Sharpsville. 

Union  county,  Lee  M.  Crist,  Liberty. 

Vanderburgh  county,  Frank  P.  Conn,  Evansville. 
•Vermillion  county,  H.  H.  Conley,  Clinton. 
•Vigo  county,  Jason  H.  Allen,  Terre  Haute. 

Wabash  county,  George  T.  Herrick,  Wabash, 

Warren  county,  John  M.  Bowmin,  Williamsport. 

Warrick  county,  I.  E.  Youngblood,  Boonville. 
•Washington  county,  John  A.  Beck,  Salem. 

Wayne  county,  John  C.  Macpherson,  Richmond. 

Wells  county,  S.  S.  Roth,  Bluffion. 

White  county,  George  W.  Bowman,  Monticello. 

Whitley  county,  Alexander  J.  Douglass,  Columbia  City. 

*  All  counties  marked  with  a  star  m.ide  a  change  in  the  county  superin- 
Itiident  at  the  last  appointment. 


Union  Ckriscian  College. — Oar  visit  to  the  commencement  exercises  of 
.Unioa  Christian  College  was  very  satisfactory.  The  exercises  were  in  every 
vay  creditable.  The  trustees  ann^mnced  thi  financial  outlook  as  encouraging, 
and  the  friends  of  the  institution  shauI4  take  hold  and  help  to  fill  its  halls  with 
Itadents.  The  college  is  located  at  M;:rom,  Ind.,  on  one  of  the  most  beau- 
fifiil  bluffi  of  the  Wabash,  200  feet  above  the  water  level.  T,  C.  Smith  is 
president. 

The  contest  over  the  appointment  of  county  superintendents  was  very  hot 
fai  many  of  the  counties.     There  being  a  tie,  the  auditor  was  obliged  to  cas 
Ibe  determining  vote  in  the  following  counties:   Hendricks,  Clinton,  Hunt 
ington,  and  Jefferson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kappes  have  removed  the  Indianapolis  Female  Semi 
tary  to  345  North  Pennsylvania  street.  The  past  year  of  this  new  enterp  rise 
Was  a  success,  the  future  looks  prosperous. 
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Answers  to  Queries. — *'  lie  was  refused  admiilance."  The  grammaliol 
accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the  above  sentence  is  most  easily  determined  by 
going  back  to  first  principles.  The  ideas  embraced  in  the  sentence  are,  \ 
person  or  persons  by  whom  a  refusal  is  made^  a  refusal,  an  application  for  per- 
mission to  enter,  and  the  individual  who  made  the  application.  These  ve 
best  illustrated  by  the  sentence,  **  They  refused  to  permit  him  to  enter."  If 
to  admit^  a  term  sjgnifying  both,  be  used  instead  of  to  permit  to  etUer,  the 
sentence  will  read  thus :  *'  They  refused  to  admit  him." 

In  this  construction  a  student  of  grammar  will  readily  perceive  that  At«  is 
not  the  object  of  refused ,  but  of  to  admit.  The  object  of  refused  is  the  en- 
lire  abridged  proposition  •* to  admit  him,'^  of  which  they^  the  subject  (rf 

the  finite  verb,  is  the  subject,  to  admit^  the  predicate,  and  bim^  the  object.  See 
Harvey's  Grammar,  p.  164. 

If  the  ideas  to  admit  and  him  are  in  the  obj.ective,  then  any  words  repre- 
senting them  are  in  the  objective.  Substituting  admittance  for  to  admits  the 
sentence  becomes,  **  They  refused  him  admittance."  In  the  latter  sentence, 
him  is  the  apparent  object  of  refused^  yet  it  is  not  the  logical  object.  Him  is 
the  object  of  to^  the  prepositional  part  of  the  infinitive,  unexpressed,  as  ouj 
be  seen  in  the  first  of  these  two  sentences.     The  16gical  object  is  admittance. 

Possibly  the  following  definitions  will  help  the  reader  to  understand  the 
foregoing  terms,  and  the  remainder  of  this  ailicle : 

Lo^cal  Subject,    That  which  is  the  true  subject  of  the  proposition. 

Grammatical  Subject,  That  with  which  the  verb  agrees.  See  Holbrooke 
Grammar,  pp.  157  to  160. 

Logical  Object,     That  which  is  the  true  object  of  the  transitive  verb. 

Grammatical  Object.  That  which  becomes  the  subject  in  the  passive 
voice. 

The  subject  or  object  may  be  so  only  in  appearance.  It  is  then  called  the 
Apparent  Subject  or  the  Apparent  Object. 

The  apparent  subject  or  object  may  be  the  grammatical  subject  or  object. 

Voice,  The  grammatical  form  of  the  transitive  verb  with  reference  to  its 
object. 

Active  Voice,  That  grammatical  form  which  the  transitive  verb  has  when 
its  object  is  an  objective  element. 

Passive  Voice,  That  grammatical  form  which  the  transitive  verb  has  whca 
its  object  is  also  its  subject. 

The  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  that  which  completes  its  meaning. 
An  objective  element  is  only  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb. 

Changing  the  last  sentence  from  the  active  to  the  passive,  we  have,  as  one 
arrangement,  **He  was  refused  admittance."  According  to  the  foregotns 
definitions,  admittance  should  now  be  the  subject,  and,  as  it  is  the  logical  ob» 
ject,  it  is  the  logical  subject;  yet  it  is  not  the  grammatical  subj.ect,  for  this] 
he^  the  nom.  of  him.  If,  through,  a  seemingly  illogical  yet  mere  euphopifla 
arrangement,  the  apparent  object  becomes  the  grammatical  subject,  it  does   ict' 
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destroy  the  value  of  the  logical  object.     This  remains  as  it  was,  and  is  to  be 
parsed  as  an  objective  element  just  as  though  the  verb  were  in  the  active. 
No  law  of  language  has  been  violated,  hence  the  sentence  must  be  correct. 

Queries. — What  is  the  construction  of  he  in  **  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear;"  oi  for  the  morrow ^  in  "Alas  for  the  morrow;"  and  oi  for  a 
faitk^  in  "O  for  a  faith  that  will  not  shrink/'  etc.  What  is  the  predicate  in 
"  There  is  little  to  hope  for  in  this  world."  A.  T.  G. 


MODEL  LETTER. 


BlooMINGTON,  Ind.,  Wednesday,  March  8,  1879. 

Prof.  BiLL : — I  oiice  saw  a  leading  lawyer,  a  college  graduate,  and  then, 
as  now,  a  U.  S.  Congressman,  first  write  a  short  letter,  in  the  court  house,  and 
then  tear  oflf  the  blank  paper  saying,  half  apologetically,  **  It  is  useless  to  en- 
velopand  mail  all  this  blank  paper,"  then  adding,  complimentarily,  *'I  remem- 
ber the  lesson  of  economy  which  I  received  long  ago  from  an  honored  teach- 
er." And  then  he  enveloped,  sealed,  and  stamped  the  written  half- sheet,  or 
qaarter-sheet,  and  started  it  on  its  mission.  And  thus  he  saved  to  himself  a 
trifle  (perhaps  only  half  a  cent),  both  in  paper  and  also  in  time;  and  to  the 
mail  a  trifle  in  useless  weight ;  and  also  to  his  correspondent  a  trifle  both  of 
time  and  of  trouble;  labeling  and  filing  away  a  useless  bulk  of  blank  paper. 
But  these  five  trifles  put  together  and  then  multiplied  by  500,000,000  or  more 
of  just  such  letters  annually  written  in  the  United  States,  make  up  an  aggre- 
gate of  vast  importance ;  an  aggregate  that  affects  the  cost  both  of  pa^)er  and 
of  postage,  and  thus  the  welfare  of  everj'  man  that  writes  or  reads,  or  uses 
paper  in  any  way. 

All  wastefulness  is  sin ;  for  Jesus  taught,  *'  Gather  up  the  fragments  that 
nothing  be  lost."  And  doubly  a  sinner  is  he  who  wastes  both  the  lime  and 
the  property  of  others  in  carrying  out  a  vain  and  silly  waste  of  his  own. 

Please  see  *'An  Economical  Amen,"  in  The  Educational  Weekly^  of  De- 
cember 26,  p.  332,  showing  how  business  men  regard  this  matter  of  paper- 
waste  in  letter  writing,  and  then  give  us  at  once  a  good  Lesson  on  economy- 
wd  a  good  Form  for  an  ordinary  letter. 

Yours  truly,  M.  M.  Campbell. 


A  New  Departure. — Michigan  University  has  created  a  new  chair — 
that  of  «»The  History,  Theory,  and  Art  of  Education."  W.  H.  Payne,  sup't 
of  schools  at  Adrian,  has  been  elected  first  Professor.  Prof.  Payne's  ability 
to  fill  this  high  position  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  University,  is  not 
doubted  by  any  who  know  him. 
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STATE  CON'VENTIOM  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The  State  County  Sapeiintendents'  Association  met  in  Indianapolis  oi 
Thcrtday,  June  26,  with  Prof.  James  H.  Smart  in  the  chair.  L.  P.  Harlan, 
of  Marion  county,  was  elected  secretary. 

The  welcoming  address  was  delivered  by  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  superintendest 
Indianapolis  schools.  He  discussed  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  public 
He  said: 

I.  There  is  a  necessity  of  a  molding  of  the  public  mind  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  education.  2.  This  is  proven  by  the  constant  agitation  fA  the 
high  school  question,  the  abolition  of  county  superintendency,  etc.  3.  That 
is  a  defect  in  the  methods  employed,  or  public  sentiment  is  wrong.  4.  I  as- 
sume public  sentiment  is  wrong.  5.  Wherein  is  it  wrong,  and  how  can  it  be 
righted  ? 

In  answering  these  questions  Prof.  Tarbell  discussed  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
and  superintendent,  enforcing  his  remarks  with  illustration  and  anecdote,  and 
making  a  number  of  valuable  points.  His  remarks  commanded  close  attec> 
tion. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  and  report  a  constitution  at  the  after- 
noon session.  J*  A.  C  Dobson,  11.  B.  Hill,  J.  C.  Macpherson  constituted  this 
committee. 

A.  W.  Clancey,  of  Delaware  county,  then  read  a  paper  upon  **  How  can 
we  best  commend  our  work  to  the  public  ?"     He  said : 

I.  The  State  Superintendent  commended  his  work  to  the  public  by  his  writ- 
ten reports,  visits  to  counties,  interpretation  of  laws,  etc.  2.  The  County  So- 
perintendent  commended  his  work  to  the  public  by  his  examinations  and  li- 
censing of  teachers,  institutes,  visitations  of  schools,  preparing  course  of  stadj, 
issuing  reports,  etc.  3.  The  regiment  of  trustees  commend  their  work  to  the 
public  by  selecting  suitable  school  house  sites,  building  good  houses,  selecting 
efficient  teachers,  etc.  4.  The  13,000  teachers  of  the  state  supplemented 
this  work  by  breathing  into  the  schools  the  spirit  of  investigation,  commend- 
ing the  common  school  to  the  people  of  the  state  by  training  the  children  for 
eternity. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  sup' is  Cheshire,  of  Lake  county,  Harlan,  d 
Marion,  Moury,  of  Elkhart,  Macpherson,  of  Wayne,  Britton,  of  Carroll,  and 
Herrick,  of  Wabash. 

**  What  is  the  matter  wiih  County  Superintendency,"  was  taken  up  by  State 
Sup' I  Smart  in  the  afternoon  and  discussed  at  length.  He  said  that  the  ene- 
mies of  county  suj^rintendency  charged  (i)  carelessness  in  making  out  bilk 
and  too  great  cost;  (2)  defective  visitations.  Prof.  Smart  met  these  objections 
by  giving  the  actual  cost  of  county  superintendency,  and  made  a  shoving 
which  was  altogether  favorable. 

Then  the  discussion  of  the  "Use  and  Abuse  of  County  Questions"  was 
taken  up,  and  the  following  case  cited :  A  man  named  Mundon,  of  Scott 
county,  was  lately  tried  and  on  his  own  testimony  was  convicted  of  stealing 
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state  board  questions  from  the  county  superintendent  of  Scott  county.  The 
safeguards  thrown  around  the  state  board  questions  in  the  State  Superintend- 
ent's office  are  such  that  it  ib  impossible  for  the  questions  to  get  out  from  this 
quarter.  The  questions,  unless  guarded  with  great  care,  may  be  purloined 
from  the  offices  of  county  superintendents. 

J.  A.  C.  Dobson  said  that  his  practice  was  to  keep  the  questions  sealed,  and 
open  them  upon  the  morning  of  the  examination  before  the  teachers  to  be 
examined.  Mr.  Moupy  spoke  of  a  county  superintendent  in  an  adjoining 
county  who  holds  an  examination  on  the  Monday  succeedmg  the  last  Saturday, 
and  in  that  way  teachers  from  his  county  would  go  over  to  the  adjoining 
county  prepared  on  these  questions.  Mr.  Noblitt,  of  Orange,  also  spoke  on 
this  question.  Prof.  J.  M.  Bloss  said  that  owing  to  the  sickness  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  Vanderburg  county,  he  was  requested  to  hold  the  examina- 
tion, and  upon  receiving  the  questions  found  that  the  package  had  been  torn 
open.  Prof.  £.  E.  White  thought  the  questions  should  all  be  used  (m  the  | 
same  day,  and  that  a  rule  should  be  made  by  this  convention  that  no  county 
superintendent  should  open  the  questions  except  in  the  presence  of  the  teach- 
ers to  be  examined.  In  this  way  no  questions  would  be  broken  open  in  the 
state  before  the  morning  of  examination.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the 
State  Board  make  a  rule  by  which  the  county  superintendent  obligates  himself  \ 
not  to  open  the  questions  until  the  morning  of  the  examination. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  State  Board  pass  an  order  requiring  all 
superintendents  to  comply  with  the  above  obligation,  and  to  withhold  the 
questions  from  all  superintendents  that  will  not  make  such  an  agreement.  (The 
Slate  Board  has  made  rules  in  accordance  with  the  above  resolution.)         • 

The  following  Constitution,  reported  by  the  committee,  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

CONSTITUTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Name. — This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Indiana  County  Superin- 
tendents' Association. 

Objects. — The  discussion  and  adoption  of  plans  for  the  general  guidance  of 
the  superintendents  in  their  several  duties. 

Officers. — The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  a  Secre- 
tary, a  Treasurer,  who  shall  hold  office  for  one  year. 

Executive  Committee, — The  officers  above  named  shall  constitute  an  execu- 
tive committee,  and,  in  this  capacity,  shall  prepare  programmes,  notify  mem- 
ben*,  and  make  such  other  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  success 
of  the  meetings. 

Election. — ^These  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing, in  such  manner  as  the  association  may  direct. 

Meetings. — The  regular  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  in  Indianapolis  on 
the  fourth  Tuesday  in  June.  Other  meetings  may  be  called  in  such  manner 
as  the  association  may  direct. 
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Membership. — E^ch  coutny  superintendent  may  become  a  member  by  sign- 
ing this  constitution,  and  retain  his  membership  by  the  payment  of  the  an- 
nual dues. 

Dues, — Each  member  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  such  dues  as  the  associatioo 
may  fix  at  each  annual  meeting. 

Attendance. — Each  member  is  expected  to  attend  all  regular  meetings  or 
send  a  written  excuse  to  the  secretary.  * 

Honorary  Members. — The  State  Superintendent  is  honorary  president,  and 
the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  editor  of  the  ScLoot 
Journal  are  honorary  members  of  this  association,  and  such  other  honorary 
members  may  be  added  as  the  association  may  elect. 

Miscelianeous, — All  matters  not  herein  provided  for,  are  referred  to  the 
association. 

Obligation. — Each  member  obligates  himself  to  carry  out  the  'regulations 
and  plans  of  work  adopted  by  this  association,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

James  A.  C.  Dobson, 

H.  B.  Hill, 

J.  C.  Macpherson. 

The  following  resolution  was  oflfei  ed  and  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  all  persons  holding  renewed  certificates  from  an  examina- 
tion made  several  years  ago,  should  be  required  to  pass  the  examination  be- 
I  fore  ucing  again  licensed. 

^     The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — A.  C.  Goodwin,  of  Gark  county. 

Vice  Presidents — Dr.  T.  H.  Harrison,  of  Boone ;  J.  A,  C.  Dobson,  of  Hen- 
dricks. 

Secretary — L.  P.  Harlan,  of  Marion. 
Treasurer — John  W.  Barnes,  of  Howard. 

The  following  counties  were  represented  by  their  superintendents :  Marion, 
Dearborn,  Wayne,  Jefferson,  Benton,  Hancock,  Jennings,  Morgan,  Pike,  Elk- 
hart, Carroll,  Warrick,  Vigo,  Montgomery,  Kosciusko,  Lake,  Knox,  Washing- 
ton, Sullivan,  Grant,  Madison,  Blackford,  Clarke,  Orange,  Shelby,  Owen, 
Rush,  Tipton,  Wabash,  Fulton,  Jasper,  Bartholomew,  Hendricks,  Fayette, 
Union,  Boone,  Greene,  Jackson,  Clay,  Daviess,  Clinton,  Decatur,  Howard, 
Cass,  Henry,  Hamilton. 

On  Friday  morning  an  informal  session  was  held  at  the  State  Superintend- 
ent's office,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Addresses  were  made  by  different  members  of  the  State  Board  and  by  a  num- 
ber of  county  superintendents,  all  relating  more  or  less  to  the  work  of  county 
superintendency.  A  large  number  of  questions  on  school  law  was  heard 
and  answered  by  the  State  Superintendent.  The  session  was  harmonious  and 
profitable,  and  the  utmost  good  feeling  prevailed. 

L.  P.  HARLAN,  SecieUiy. 
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A  few  teachers  have  not  yet  paid  their  subscription  for  the  Journal,     Will 
they  not  remit  at  once  and  save  the  trouble  of  sending  a  postal  card  ? 


The  National  Educational  Association  should  be  atten<^ed  by  a  good 
delegatioA  of  Indiana  teachers.  The  Journal  has  before  urged  this  attend- 
ance. A  good  representation  of  our  leading  educators  does  much  towards 
fixing  the  standing  of  the  state  in  the  estimation  of  representatives  from  other 
states.     State  Superintendent  Smart  has  issued  the  following  circular : 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  forth-coming  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Teachers'  Association  to  be. held  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  association  in  1877,  tl\e  representation  from  Indiana  was,  with  one  ex- 
ception, larger  than  that  from  any  other  state,  and  we  all  felt  that  we  had  re* 
ceivcd  much  benefit  from  the  meeting.  The  programme  for  the  coming  meet- 
ing  is  unusually  interesting,  and  the  exercises  will  undoubtedly  be  very  profit- 
able. Those  who  are  seeking  fo  lead  the  educational  affairs  of  a  great  slate 
like  Indiana,  should  certainly  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  being  present  to 
counsel  with  the  educational  men  of  other  states. 


HoNok  TO  American  School  Mistresses. — An  exchange  says:  The 
young  American  schoolmistress  can  now  put  on  airs ;  she  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Mundella  referred, 
in  the  course  of  debate,  favorably  to  the  female  school  teachers  of  the  United 
States,  when  Mr.  Mills  indulged  in  a  sneer,  and  doubted  that  the  custom  was 
one  that  could  be  profitably  employed  in  that  country.  Then  up  rose  Mr. 
Flunkett,  a  gallant  Irishman,  who  said  he  had  been  to  the  United  States  and 
there  studied  the  subject/and  expressed  his  opinion  that  *Mt  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  this  country  if  we  could  import  200  or  300  of  those  American 
women  teachers."  Mr.  Maclaren  also  quoted  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  who 
has  declared,  from  personal  experience,  that  their  teaching  is  generally  **mucK 
better  than  that  given  in  the  schools  of  this  country." 


An  interesting  discussion  arose  at  Garrett  Biblical  Ihstitute,  Evanston,  re- 
cently, over  the  question  as  to  whether,  in  view  of  its  charter  and  endow- 
ments, and  the  opposition  of  the  general  conference  to  the  licensing  of  women 
as  preachers,  this  institution  could  legally  or  consistently  confer  its  diploma 
upon  Miss  Mary  A.  Phillips,  who  has  completed  it  course  of  study  and  passed 
the  required  examinations  with  honor.  It  was  decided  to  give  the  lady  a 
diploma,  as  it  was  held  that  this  in  nowise  affects  the  question  of  license  to 
preach,  which  is  determined  by  other  authorities. 

State  Sup't  James  H.  Smart  has  not  yet  regained  his  usual  vigor,  and  will 
start  July  i,  on  a  vacation  trip  of  about  one  month.  His  office  will  be  left  in 
good  hands,  and  all  business  promptly  attended  to. 


^ 
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A  Summer  School  of  Philosophy. — The  **  Concord  Summer  School  of 
Philosophy"  will  open  July  15,  and  conlinue  five  weeks.  There  arc  to  he  five 
regular  prof^sors,  who  will  each  give  ten  lectures  in  the  course.  They  are, 
Bronson  Alcott,  on  "Christian  Theism;"  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  SL  Louii, 
on  "Speculative  Philosophy;*'  Dr.  H.  R.  Jones,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  on 
« Platonic  Philosophy;"  Mrs.  Edna  D.  Cheney,  of  Boston,  on  "The  History 
and  Moral  of  Art ;"  and  D.  A.  Wasson,  of  Bradford,  on  "  Political  Phi- 
losophy." Besides  the  regular  lectures,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  some 
special  lectures  or  conversations,  and  the  names  of  Emerson,  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
and  T.  W.  Higginson  have  been  named  in  this  connection.  The  school  will 
beheld  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Alcott,  located  on  **Walden  road,*'  about 
tnidway  between  the  home  of  Emerson  and  the  "  Wayside,'*  formerly  the  res- 
dence  of  Hawthorne. 


Kendalville. — Kendalville  graduated,  this  year,  nine  persons  from  its 
high  school.  It  sustains  yfz/^  parallel  courses  of  study,  embracing  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  German.  The  Journal  doubts  the  wisdom  of  a  place  of 
the  size  of  Kendalville  attempting  to  carry  on  so  many  courses. 

Antioch  College. — It  always  pays  to  attend  the  commencement  exercises 
at  Antioch  college,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  Aside  from  the  usual  attractions 
of  such  occasions,  there  is  the  additional  one  of  distinguished  men.  .  At  the 
late  commencement  lectures  were  delivered  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Robert  Collier,  of  Chicago.  Last  year,  Dr.  Bellows,  of  New  York, 
made  the  annual  address  to  the  literary  societies.  The  college  is  doing  work 
that  its  friends  are  proud  of. 

Lafayette — Schools  closed  June  18;  high  school  graduates,  10;  average 
number  belonging  in  high  school,  90;  average  number  belonging  in  all  the 
schools,  1,900;  number  o{_  teachers  eroployed^^^:  lowest  salary,  $350,  high- 
est, ^1000,  average,  3600.  Length  of  school  year,  195  days.  J.  T.  Marill, 
superintendent. 

In  Boone  county  the  trustees  balloted  113  times  for  county  superintendent, 
and  finally  adjourned  without  electing.  The  auditor  afterwards  .called  a  meet* 
ing  of ^the  trustees,  but  only  six  out  of  the  twelve  honored  the  call.  The  six 
elected  a  man,  but  the  attorney  general  ruled  that  the  election  was  not  valid, 
there  not  being  a  quortim  present.  The  result  is  that  the  present  incumbent 
who  was  not  in  the  fight,  not  being  a  candidate,  holds  over. 


NORMALS. 


The  Lake  county  normal  will  begin  an  eight-weeks'  session  at  Crown  Point 
July  7.  The  county  superintendent,  W.  W.  Cheshire,  will  have  charge^  and 
will  be  assisted  by  R.  G.  Boone,  W.  W.  Merrill,  and  Mrs.  B.  E.  Foster. 

The  Randolph  county  normal  will  open  July  14,  for  a  term  of  six  weeks. 
Instructors:  E.  H.  Butler,  B.  F.  Marsh,  J.  M.  Branson,  Daniel  Leslie. 
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The  Ripley  county  normal  will  open  at  Delaware,  July  7,  under  the  charge 
of  a  committee  of  teachers  appointed  at  the  last  county  institute.  The  chair* 
man  is  W.  M.  Vandyke ;  ihe  principal  instructors  are  O.  P.  Jenkins,  A.  B. 
Thrasher,  W.  D.  Stark,  and  Thomas  Bagot. 

The  Ligonier  normal  will  begiii  an  ei^^ht-weeks*  session  July  28,  D,  D^ 
Luke  is  principal,  assisted  by  J.  L.  Miller. 

The  Cory  don  normal  will  open  for  four  weeks,  July  14.  J.  P.  Funk  and 
D.  F.  Lemmon  will  have  charge. 

A  five- weeks'  normal  will  open  at  Greenfield.  July  21.  J.  O.  Wright  and 
W.  H.  Sims  will  have  charge. 

The  Delaware  county  normal  will  begin  July  14,  for  four  weeks.  Proprie- 
tors, D.  H.  H.  Shewmaker  and  Levi  G.  Saffer.  They  will  be  assisted  J)y  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McRae,  connty  superintendent  Clancey,  and  J.  O.  Lambert. 

A.  B.  Rowell,  of  Sfeuth  Bend,  will  open  a  normal  in  New  Carlisle,  July  7. 

The  Kolcomo  normal  aud  review  school  will  open,  July  2T,  for  a  term  of 
six  weeks,  under  the  control  of  W.  H.  McClain  and  county  superintendent 
J.  W.  Barnes. 

A  normal  will  begin  at  New  Harmony ^June  25,  and  continue  five  or  six 
weeks,  to  close  with  the  regular  county  institute,  and  a  public  examination. 
J'mcs  W.  French  is  superintendent. 

The  Marengo  normal  will  begin  July  21,  and  continue  four  weeks.  In- 
structors: J.  M.  Johnson,  principal.  Miss  Francis  Temple.  J.  W.  C.  Spring- 
stun,  county  superintendent. 

The  Blackford  county  normal  will  be  held  in  Hartford  City,  beginning 
July  14,  and  continuing  six  weeks.  M.  Bosworth,  author  of  Bosworth's 
Grammar,  and  county  sup*t  Wilman  will  have  charge. 

The  Elkhart  county  normal,  A.  Blunt,  principal,  will  begin  a  six-weeks'" 
session  July  21,  to  be  held  in  Goshen. 

The  Wayne  county  normal  will  be  held  in  Centreville,  beginning  July  16,. 
for  a  session  of  23  days.  County  superintendent  J.  C,  Macpherson  and  W.^ 
W.  White  are  principals,  assisted  by  C.  W.  Hodgin  and  Heasant  Bond. 

Sup't  W.  E.  Bailey  will  open  the  county  normal  in  Plymouth,  July  21,  for 
a  term  of  six  weeks,  to  be  followed  by  the  county  institute.  He  will  be  as> 
sisted  by  Thomas  Shakes,  a  graduate  of  the  Valparaiso  normal. 

W.  J.  Carlton,  who  is  to  be  assisted  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Jones,  and  others,  in 
his  Indianapolis  normal,  reports  that  over  seventy  have  already  applied  for 
admattance. 

W.  Irelan,  one  of  the  veteran  teachers  of  White  county,  will  open  his  an 
nual  normal  in  Bumettsville,  July  28,  for  a  term  of  five  weeks.  1 

S.  G.  Hastings  and  G.  W.  A.  Luckey  will  hold  a  normal  in  Decatur,  be- 
ginning Jaly  21,  and  closing  with  institute  week,  Sept.  6. 

The  Westfield  normal  will  open  July  21,  for  five  week?.  Instructors:  Co.. 
sup't  McKinsey,  J.  Pennington,  C.  F.  Coffin,  A.  Rosenbcrgcr,  B.  C.  Sherrick. 
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•    l*^e  Shelby  county  normal,  conducted  by   county  superintendent  Major 
JL»  I  R.  S.  Pag^.  will  open  in  Shelbyville  July  14. 

J.  U.  Nvflf  will  open  a  second  normal  in  Michigantown,  July  22,  for  a  term 
v»t  ti^c  wc^k-?*     His  tin>t  tenn,  recently  closed,  was  very  successful. 

'  rhsf  l..v;*ung*  cv^unty  normal  will  begin  July  14. 

The  Kay<f«e  cv>unty  normal  will  begin  July  21,  for  four  weeks,  to  be  fol* 
\*wcv;  In  ihe  in>tiiutc.  Instructors :  Prof.  C.  W.  Hodgin,  William  E.  Lucas, 
K  KMt  McKarbnd,  J.  L.  Rippetoe,  J.  S.  Gamble. 

A  itv^inuil  institute  will  begin  at  Sharpsville  July  14,  under  the  control  of 
vvuiiJy  nu^»  I  G.  C.  Wood. 

1$,  M.  IJlount  and  J,  W.  Stout  will  begin  a  normal  at  Tipton,  July  14. 

Ih^  Miami  county  normal  will  open,  July  21,  for  a  tenn  of  five  weeks, bd- 
vior  the  care  of  N.  W.  Trissal,  county  superintendent. 

Tbe  Grant  county  normal  will  begin,  for  a  six- weeks'  term,  July  14. 
The  Dearborn  county  normal  will  be  held  at  Aurora,  beginning  July  14. 
il.  U.  Hill  and  Frank  H.  Tufts  will  be  assisted  by  W.  H.  Fenich  and  J.  M. 
liloss. 

The  Madison  county  normal  wjll  begin  at  Anderson,  July  14,  for  six  weeks. 
The  county  superintendent  will  be  assisted  by  H.  B.  Boisen,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  others. 

The  Morgan  county  normal  will  be  conducted  by  S.  H.  Short  and 

Humke,  four  weeks,  beginning  July  14, 

J.  G.  Royer  will  hold  a  normal  and  training  school  at  Monticello,  b^in- 
ning  July  28,  and  continuing  Hve  weeks. 

The  normal  school  term  of  the  Marengo  Academy  will  begin  July  21 
J.  M,  Johnson  is  principal. 

A  normal  will  be  held  in  Brazil,  conducted  by  county  superintendent  P.  B. 
Triplett,  P.  S.  Baker,  J.  C.  Gregg,  and  T.  N.  James,  beginning  July  7,  aad 
continuing  six  weeks. 

There  are  to  be  three  normals  in  Sullivan  county;  one  at  Sullivan,  by  C 
R.  Lon^;  one  at  Farmersburg,  by  D.  W.  Henry;  one  at  Carlisle,  by  W.  H. 
Cain. 

The  third  term  of  the  Oxford  normal,  under  the  supervision  of  B.  F.  John- 
son, will  open  July  28,  and  continue  eight  weeks.        • 

The  Union  county  normal  will  begin  at  Liberty,  July  21,  for  a  term  of  six 
weeks. 


PERSONAL. 


J.  E.  Morton,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Brookville  schools  for 
the  last  three  years,  has  engaged  to  remain  a  fourth. 
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Miss  E.  S.  Paddock,  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  normal  school,  for  two  years 
teacher  in  the  training  department  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  a  teacher  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal,  has  just  been  appointed 
vice-principal  of  the  Indianapolis  Training  School,  and  has  accepted  the 
place.     She  comes  highly  recommended,  and  with  a  valuable  experience. 

C.  S.  Ludlum,  late  principal  of  the  Frankfort  high  school,  has  become  pditor 
and  joint  proprietor  of  the  "Frankfort  Banner.'*  If  he  makes  as  good  an 
editor  as  he  did  a  teacher,  the  Banner  will  prosper. 

Prof.  John  M  Coulter  has  resigned  the  chair  of  natund  science  at  Hanover 
to  accept  the  same  chair  at  Wabash. 

W.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the  Edinburgh  schools,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  Owen  county  and  of  the  Spencer  schools,  has  just  been  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  blind  asylum  at  Indianapolis.  His  success  in  former 
positions  augura  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor.  * 

Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Stone,  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  who  was  lady  principal  of  the 
Indianapolis  high  school,  some  years  ago,  was  rcently  married  to  Major  Thos. 
B.  George,  of  Topeka,  Kansas. 

R,  A.  Smith  will  continue  at  Fortville  next  year. 

Michael  Seiler,  superintendent  of  the  Auburn  schools  for  two  or  three  years 
past,  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  Knightstown  schools. 

L.  R.  Williams  has  started  on  a  trip  to  the  **  Far  West."  He  will  return 
to  Angola  next  year. 

Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  a  former  state  superintendent  and  well  known  to  a 
large  number  of  teachers  in  this  state,  has  just  returned  from  a  two-years'  trip 
to  Europe. 

J.  C.  Gregg  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Brazil  schools. 

J.  L.  Rippetoe  has  again  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Connersville 
schools.     He  seems  to  be  a  Bxture  there. 

Harry  G.  Wilson,  late  superintendent  of  Cass  county,  has  entered  the 
agency  work  for  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg,  &  Co,  Mr.  Wilson  was  an  active  and 
efficient  superintendent,  and  will  doubtless  make  a  good  agent. 

E.  H.  Butler,  superintendent  of  the  Winchester  schools,  began  his  summer 
vacation  by  marrying  Miss  Clara  Richardson.  He  has  seen  the  end  of  his 
troubles. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan's  appointment  to  the  chair  of  natural  science  in  the  State 
University  has  been  confirmed  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Jesse  L.  Millspaugh  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Frankfort  high 
school. 

S.  H.  White  has  resigned  his  position  as  principal  of  the  normal  school  of 
Peoria,  III.,  because  of  reduction  of  salary.  His  entire  corps  of  teachers  did 
likewise  for  the  same  reason. 

Qarkson  Davis,  principal  of  Spiceland  Academy,  delivered  the  alumni 
oration  at  Earlham  this  year. 
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J.  M.  Gregory,  President  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  college  was  recently 
married  to  Miss  Louisa  C.  Allen,  professor  of  Domestic  science  in  the  same 
institution. 

A.  H,  Graham,  and  his  entire  corps  of  teachers,  with  a  single  exception, 
have  been  re-elected.     S.  T.  Richmond  takes  the  vacated  place. 

J.  C.  Eagle,  late  of  the  Union  City  schools,  has  been  elected  to  take  the 
Edinburg  schools  vice  W.  B.  Wilson  resigned.  M.  A.  Hester,  of  BrownstowB, 
takes  the  high  school. 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Hoss,  of  the  State  University,  some  months  ago  sent  in  kis 
resignation  as  Professor  of  Belleslettres  and  Oratory.  The  trustees,  at  tkeir 
last  meeting,  consented  to  accept  it  one  year  hence.  Prof.  Hoss  has  ben 
planning  for  several  years  past  to  engage  in  other  work. 

W.  A.  Jones,  president  of  the  Slate  Normal,  has  improved  rapidly  in  health 
in  the  last  two  months,  so  rapidly  that  the  trustees,  at  their  late  meeting,  in- 
stead of  electing  his  successor,  asked  him  to  withdraw  his  resignatioo. 
Whether  he  will  consent  to  do  this  or  not,  is  not  yet  known. 

J.  M.  Wright,  of  Darlington,  a  teacher  of  thirteen  years'  experience,  ex- 
changes the  desk  for  the  pulpit. 

J.  W.  Legg  hr.s  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Marion  schools.  Judg- 
ing from  the  newspaper  report,  the  division  of  sentiment  and  feeling  in  the 
school  board  and  among  the  people  is  likely  to  result  in  harm  to  the  schools. 

The  many  friends  of  Daniel  Hough  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  out ;  but  he  is  not  yet  able  to  begin  work.  He  was  in 
Indianapolis  a  few  days  ago. 

A.  W.  Munden,  a  teacher  of  prominence  in  Scott  county,  has  been  tried 
for  stealing  the  state  board  questions  from  the  county  superintendent  and  sell- 
ing  them  to  teachers  in  his  own  and  adjoining  counties.  He  was  convicted, 
and  his  license  revoked. 

J.  G.  Royer  will  continue  as  principal  of  the  Monticello  schools.  His  past 
years*  work  there  has  been  more  than  satisfactory  to  the  trustees  and  people. 

R.  D.  Bohannan,  who  is  to  succeed  D.  S.  Jordan  as  professor  of  natval 
science  in  Butler  University,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
is  highly  recommended. 

Wabash  college  conferred  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  on  Prof.  John  CoUctt 

Lamport  will  hsve  charge,  next  year,  of  the  Waterloo  schools. 

W.  T.  Gifie,  of  Indianapolis,  has  been  employed  to  teach  vocal  music  in 
the  Logansport  schools  two  days  each  wcdc  of  the  school  year.  Prof.  Gifie 
IS  a  good  musical  teacher. 

J.  L»  HoQchen,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  Biuwnrtowa  schools  for  the 
past  diree  years,  has  resigned. 
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McAvo^s  Blank-Speller^  for  Drill  in  written  spelling  and  teaching  the 
names  and  use  of  Diacritical  marks,  has  just  been  published  by  J.  M.  Olcott, 
of  Indianapolis.  Such  a  book  is  very  desirable  if  not  necessary,  and  rules 
for  Ibe  use  of  the  diacritical  marks  are  certainly  convenient  and  helpfoL 
These  marks  are  too  much  neglected. 

Tkt  North  American  Review  for  July  contains  the  usual  number  of  inte- 
resting articles.  ''The  Revolution  in  Russia,"  by  "A  Russian  Nihilist,"  is  of 
^)ecial  interest  at  this  time. 

St,  Nicholas  is  the  prince  of  magazines  for  boys  and  girls.  The  importance 
of  good  reading  for  the  young  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

The  American  Antiquarian  having  completed  its  first  year,  will  be  en- 
larged and  removed  to  Chicago.    It  is  a  valuable  paper  to  those  interested  im 

antiquities. 

The  Drainage  and  Farm  Journal  is  the  name  of  a  monthly  magazine  re- 
cently started  in  Indianapolis  by  Billingsley  and  Diamond.  To  teachers  who 
spend  a  part  of  the  year  on  the  farm,  such  a  paper  would  furnish  profitable 
reading. 

The  American  Journal  of  Microscopy  and  Popular  Science,  published  in 
New  York,  monthly,  at  %\  per  year,  is  full  of  matter  entertaining  to  any  one 
interested  in  its  line  of  thought  and  work.  With  the  exception  of  a  quarterly , 
this  is  the  only  paper  of  the  kind  published  in  the  country. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT, 

By  an  entirely  new  proeesg.    As  simple  as  simple  addition. 

Used  and  recommended  by  over  two  hundred  High  Schools  and  Colleges 
in  the  Northwest. 
Send  for  Circular  describing  the  method,  to  H.  H.  HILL, 

ii-iyr  1090  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


TSACBBRS  going* East  this  summer  should  make  it  a  point  to  either  go 
or  return  by  the  Panhandle  and  Pennsylvania  Central  route.  The  scenery  on 
^  route  is  not  surpassed  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  noted  Horse^ 
Shoe  Bend  b  worth  traveling  many  miles  to  see.  By  leaving  IndianapoUs 
in  the  evening,  the  whole  of  the  Alleghany  mountain  scenery  will  be  passed 
11  the  day  time.  In  addition  to  the  above  inducement,  the  fare  is  as  low  as 
he  lowest,  the  track  is  the  best,  and  the  time  is  the  quickest. 

Clinx  &  Caraway,  of  Perrysville,  State  Agents  for  Zell's  Condensed  Cy- 
dopedia,  have  canvassed  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  state  and  have  sold  about 
[,600  volumes.    This  is  good  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  work. 
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Wv'vrc\.—Wc  vuri  agents  in  every  coanty  in  the  State  to  tell  1117  o(  Ik 

«,    y  ■-^— ^'*  IVfoUr  History  of  the  United  States. 
A    \r,->nrq  Tilils  and  the  men  who  iiive  rcdeemEd  them. 
t      rK  FjKS*  Illustrated  Family  Bibles. 

.      i.>iA9  fetul  Crown,  or  the  Sufferings  and  Triumphs  of  the  Hemic  Ba 
„f^  wiMMtt  who  were  peisecuted  for  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
£     ItiMWhold  and  Farm^'  Cyclopedia. 
^    Tk«  new  Edinbui^  Edition  of  Chambers'  Enqrclopedia. 
7.     Slanley's  through  the  Dark  Continent. 
3l     American  Ornithology. 
4,     Shakespeare's  complete  works. 
|g^     The  People's  Library, 

Address,  J.  fcL  Olcott, 

36  East  Market  street,  In£aiu|idii. 

SoUKTHiNo  New  and  UsBFin..— There  is  a  lack  of  sjxcific  drill  in  tliew 
uf  Diatritiea!  raaAs  in  most  of  our  schools,  and  mainly  because  the  mtittUl 
Ihl*  end  were  not  at  hand  in  a  convenient  form  for  school  me.  A  dnud 
for  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  names  and  nse  of  Diacritical  marks,  in  codomAm 
with  a  blank  for  writing  spelling  lessons,  has  become  very  general.  Tlii^ 
mand  is  fully  met  in  McAvoy*!  Diacritical  speller,  jnst  published,  and  atiA 
U  now  offered  to  the  public  at  10  cents  per  copy.  To  the  Iradt,  and  to  ta^ 
tr*  who  wish  to  supply  their  own  schools,  we  will  make  a  liberal  dincA 
Stmplet  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price,  lo  cents. 

Address  J.  M.  Onxnr,  PnblisbH, 

36  East  Market  st.,  IndiansptJii' 

If  joti  are  goitig  East  be  sure  to  take  the  famoui  Pan-Handle  Line.  Bf 
leaving  Indianapolis  at  5:45  p.  m.  you  will  pan  the  mountains  and  the  vti 
Hone'Shoe  Bend  by  daylight,  and  reach  Philadelphia  next  evening  ia  ■>■' 
for  supper. 

Sduuer  SCHIXIL  of    Lake  Forest   University.      Four   coones— Kjat^ 
Chemistiy,  Gennan,  and  French.     To  open,  July  7,  i!l7g.     For  ditalan, 
Address,  LaRoy  F.  Gkiffin, 

Prof.  Natural  Scienc»,  Lake  Fore«,  DL 

Pkof.  E.  E.  Sutth,  Principal  of  the  Academy  of  Purdue  UniveratT*' 
a  teacher  of  large  experience,  will  do  work  in  Institutes,  upon  veiy  rcssta- 
able  terms,  after  the  middle  of  July.    Address  him  at  Lafayette.  &-< 
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Tm  Spiciland  Summer  NORMAL,  beginning  July  31,  1879,  and  contiiin- 
mg  fite  weeki,  vUl  again  be  conducted  b/  S.  J.  Wrigbt  and  E.  O.  Kenoud, 

IDgetlier  with  experienced  usistants. 

Thi  School  Joukkal  Map  of  Indiana  is  (he  last  u  well  u  one  of  the 
nM  correct  maps  of  the  State  published.  It  li  Z7136  inches  in  sii — abun- 
duulj  large  for  all  ordinarr  uses  in  the  school-room  or  elsewhere — shows  the 
coontiei  in  different  colors,  bounds  all  the  civil  towitships,  locates  correctly 
CTCTf  railroad  in  the  State,  and  gives  the  names  and  location  of  nearly  erery 
post  office.  In  short,  it  ii  a  very  complete  map,  gotten  up  in  good  ityle,  00 
beat]'  map  paper,  and  can  be  sold  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  one  dellar. 
Who  would  be  withoat  a  map  of  his  State  when  a  good  one  can  be  had  at 


fftm  England  Musical  Bureau. — Teachers  in  Music  and  Elocution  lup- 
[£ed  to  educational  institutions.  Piiucipals  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
make  early  application.    Address  E.  ToutJEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston.         7-3t 

tftw  England  Normal  Mutual  Iitstilult,  commences  July  10,  for  fiie 
weeks.    Boston's  most  eminent  professon.     A  rare  opportunity  for  leachen 
desirous  of  higher  attainments,  and  students  in  every  stage  of  proficiency. 
Moderate  rates.    Send  for  dreulan  to  E.  Tourjke, 

7-lt  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

BDOCKTE  BEKI,  FOIHIDST. 

•r  Conir  mid  Tin. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS. 

Tttchen  and  others  demroos  to  attend  the  National  Edacatioiud  Atsocia- 
Ikn,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  beginning  July  39,  will  do  well  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  inducements  offered  to  teachers  by  Ihe  great  FaD>Handle 
and  Pennsylvania  line;  the  only  tine  running  Hole!  and  Sleeping  cars  from 
Indianapolis  through  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  wilhout  change.  Pas- 
lengeis  leaTJng  Indianapolis  at  5.45  p.  m.  will  airive  in  Philadelphia  at  7.30 
seat  erening,  giving  them  a  view  of  the  scenery  on  tMs  famous  route  by  day- 
light. 


GEmiil  lim  NOEIL 

AND 

Business  Institute. 

LADOGA,  Hmtgotiury  Cmiity, 


BXPBXBES  KEDOCED  FVBTHBa  TBAV  BTBB. 
Balsw  tha  lowest. 

Our  vtry  btti  rt»mt  and  beard  art  JiirHiiktd  at  tkt  felieuntt  rata: 

■noMi«.  ■•a(lr  farBUb*d,v«rpa(cd,  per  w««h«aly~ — VM 

flMMl  ll*ar4,  perwe«k*Bl7  -. _>..._...._„ -. U 

TmKiab,  per  terni  vf  •■even  wecliB,  ts  adTSaea,  •■ly___ —  M 
TalUSB  lor  KaMMM-  IbbUibm  •!  Mar  waeka,  mmlj- »  *» 
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CUFISIOa  AND  TOIQITALSS  ASTAlTMaiS. 
I.    CIOOD  l.CC01IHODATI0:!8  for  leu  tnone;  tfaMi  at  nnj  odicr  Nv   j 
Bu],  wilktut  cxrrpHtit. 
a.    k  8FECUL  8CH00I  TELEORAPH  LINE,  for  the  dm  of  «■ 

d*DU  in  the  Telegnpli  Department  | 

3.  Aq  actual  BCSISESS  DEFABTKEFT,  in  whEcli  nalheim 

is  traoucled,  with  tbe  use  of  Calltgi  CHrrotcy. 

4.  The  BEST  SELECTED  LIBRART  for  school  porpoia  U  &• 
Stale. 

J.  The  ITEW  SCIEKTIFIC  COUBSE,  idmiued  to  be  wiihotf  « 
Eptal. 

6.  The  COLLEGE  FBEFABATOBT  DEFARTKEHT^Mtfeaadii 
any  other  Noimil  is  llie  State.    For  advantages,  Ke  Calaltgta. 

7.  A  SOUND  FINANCIAL  CONDITION,  enabUng  lu  to  tm^  ■ 
FkU,  IMbroirH  Faculty  of  Experunctd,  Educaltd  Nvrmal  TtaeJUrt;  NOT 
yoang,  iiuxftritnced  sludcnts,  who  can  afford  to  work  tJttaf  while  tbey  ai 
BEING  educated. 

a.     A  NEW  TEXT-BOOK  LIBBABT,  where  tbe  booki  ned  mnr 
irli.scs  can  be  ratted  aX.  10  cents  each,  per  tenn. 
9.    CHEKICAL  and  FHILOSOFHICAL  LAB0RAT0B7,  wdl  i^ 

plied  with  Mrm  Apparatus  for  scicnliGc  invCiUgation. 

CALENDAB.— The  Smnmer  Tem  will  begin  AprU  u,  1879;  SbbHT 
Instiiaic,  Jnly  8,  1879.    Fall  Temi,  Sept.  3,  1879. 
New  Catalogve,  giving  fall  infonnation,  ttoi  free  to  any  ad<fat)k 

WARREN  DARn^, 
J.  C  HURRAY, 
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PROF.  TINGLEY'S  '*NEW  MATHEMATICS." 


/^ 


I.  Thornton  Osmond. 


|R.  Tingley  *' entered  upon  investigations  with  the  object 
of  detecting,  if  possible,  and  eliminating  some  of  the 
acknowledged  fallacies  of  mathematical  reasoning.''  He 
claims  (a)  that  he  has  demonstrated,  in  this  pamphlet, 
that  there  is  no  such  non-Euclidian  space  as  methematians  dis- 
cuss; (^)  that  nth  powers  have  geometrical  equivalents;  (c)  that 
he  has  dicovered  and  given  the  law  that  endows  imaginaries 
with  reality;  {d)  that  he  has  made  a  clearer  distinction  between 
the  abstract  and  the  concrete  which  will  remove  many  difficul- 
ties; and  (e)  that  he  has  eliminated  the  flaw  which  hindered  the 
exhaustive  solution  of  all  geometrical  problems,  so  that  now 
very  many,  if  not  all,  may  be  exhaustively  solved.  All  this  in 
12  pages,  the  rest  of  the  pamphlet  (40  pages,  in  all)  being  in- 
troduction and  an  Appendix  on  Gravitation. 

II.  Unfortunately  for  the  confidence  with  which  we  might 
turn  to  the  12  pages  of  so  much  promise,  by  the  time  we  have 
read  the  introduction  we  have  found  (i)  that  Prof.  Tingley  ap- 
pears to  misapprehend  the  foundation,  or  subject-matter,  of 
mathematics;  (2)  that  he  appears  to  misunderstand  the  force 
and  offices  of  systems  of  notation;  and  (3)  that  he  appears  not 
to  be  aware  that  mathematicians  have  time  and  again  given  to 
their  science  new  and  well  nigh  infinite  extensions  by  the  re- 
moval of  limitations. 
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1 .  He  regards  definitions  and  principles  as  the  substance  worked 
upon,  the  bases,  of  mathematics.  Page  6,  he  states  that  there 
are  fallacies  "from  arithmetic  to  calculus"  and  the  "celestial 
mechanics  of  Newton  and  La  Place  were,  in  part,  framed  on 
the  unsubstantial  basis  of  fallacy/'  on  account  of  fallacies  in 
the  definitions  and  principles  accepted  (he  says)  as  the  basis  of 
science,  making  no  objection  to  so  accepting  them  if  they  were 
only  correct.  Moreover,  he  speaks  of  applying  the  "valuable 
touchstone"  discovered  to  "the  definitions  and  principles  com- 
monly accepted  as  bases  of  [mathematical]  resoning.  He  must 
50  accept  them ;  otherwise,  instead  of  testing  or  sorting  them, 
he  would  reject  them  as  bases  and  set  forth  and  test  the  true 
subject-matter  of  the  science. 

Definitions  are  not  the  bases  of  reasoning,  but  conceptions. 
Definitions  are  often  carelessly  constructed;  but  mathematicmos 
work  with  concepts;  and  therefore  the  blunders  of  writers  in  try- 
ing to  put  into  sentential  propositions  these  concepts,  do  not  af- 
fect mathematicSy  per  se. 

The  principles  employed  in  mathematics,  namely,  the  laws  of 
thought,  are  not  used  as  bases,  substance  to  operate  upon,  but 
as  laws  of  procedure. 

2.  From  the  declamation,  page  12,  used  to  introduce  the 
**  Cartesian  conventions,"  also  from  other  portions  of  the  work, 
the  author  appears  to  possess  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  import- 
ance of  notation,  if  he  does  not  really  consider  systems  of  nota- 
tion to  be  part  of  the  essential  substance  of  mathematics. 

After  each  "Cartesian  convention"  that  "a  single  letter  shall 
represent  a  single  dimension  onlyj"  that  "any  term  of  the  first 
degree  denotes  a  line,"  etc.;  and  that." higher  degrees  than  the 
third  have  no  geometrical  equivalents" — after  each  of  these 
Prof.  Tingley  may  add  "in  the  science  that  I  (Des  Cartes)  am 
founding,"  without  the  least  alteration  of  the  meaning  or  force 
that  Des  Cartes  and  well  informed  mathematicians  give  to  the 
^*  conventions." 

Des  Cartes  had  some  conceptions  of  great  comprehensiveness 
concerning  quantities  of  magnitude  and  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  form,  methods  of  expressing  these  in  more  easily 
handled  quantities  of  number,  and  processes  that  might  be  per- 
formed on  these  conceptions  (applied  to  quantities  expressed) 
by  the  principles  of  the  laws  of  thought.    For  brevity,  he  wanted 
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a  symbolic  instead  of  verbal  notation.  And  as  his  conceptions 
and  processes  had  not  before  been  used  in  mathemathics,  as  he 
was  adding  new  substance  and  methods  to  the  science,  to  that 
extent  he  was  privileged  to  select  such  a  notation  as  pleased 
him.  The  "conventions'*  were  the  harmless  device  af  a  man 
enlarging  the  science,  not  by  a  set  of  cabalistic  symbols  having 
magic  potency,  but  by  new  and  grand  conceptions  and  power- 
ful processes  for  operating  on  or  with  them,  and  desiring  a  con- 
venient notation  as  a  mere  vehicle  of  expression.  They  only 
explain  hpw  symbols  are  used  in  operating  on  quantity  under 
these  conceptions  and  by  these  processes,  without  even  imply- 
ing that  this  system  of  notation  must  be  used,  or  is  in  any  way 
essential. 

If  Prof.  Tingley  should  say  to  Des  Cartes,  *-I  will  use  the 
conceptions  you  have  introduced,  and  your  methods,  but  I 
want  different  symbols  and  a  different  system  of  notation," 
doubtless  the  latter  would  offer  no  objection ;  and  mathemati- 
cians would  only  ask  if  he  could  -produce  any  notation  more 
neat  and  convenient.  Or  if  he  should  say,  *•  I  can  select  a  set 
of  conceptions  and  define  them,  then  select  processes,  and  finally 
select  and  so  apply  a  set  of  symbols  and  form  a  notation  such 
that  the  same  symbols  you  have  used  shall  not  have  the  signfi- 
cations  they  have  by  your  conventions,  that  terms  of  higher 
than  the  third  degree  shall  have  geometrical  equivalents  (as  I 
call  them),  etc.;  and  thereby  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  non- 
Euclidian  space,  that  there  are  no  equal  factors,  that  there  are 
fallacies  from  arithmetic  to  calculus  and  the  celestial  mechanics 
of  the  masters" — should  Prof.  Tingley  say  this  [summing  his 
New  Math.\  Des  Cartes  would  surely  offer  no  objection  more 
serious  than  a  smile  to  his  distinguished  controverter. 

3.  The  author  of  the  New  Math,  seems  totally  unaware  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  development  of 
mathematical  science.  He  charges,  page  12,  mathematicians 
with  interposing  **  screens  between  themselves  and  truth,"  and 
fearing  to  look  behind  these;  with  drawing  unto  themselves 
'*' boundary  lines  beyond  which  they  dared  not  transgress;"  with 
surrounding  themselves  with  solid  walls  and  inscribing  thereon 
"**  These  walls  must  not  be  scaled ;  they  cannot  be  battered  down." 
There  could  not  be  a  greater  travesty  of  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics from  Euclid  to  the  present  age. 
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Note  a  few  of  the  grand  instances  wherein  they  have  looked 
behind  "screens,"  transgressed  lines  once  boundaries,  and 
overpassed  walls  that  once  barred  their  way — ''examples  of  ex- 
tension from  science  to  science,  in  mathematic,  by  the  remo?al 
of  a  restriction." 

Screen^  lincy  or  wally  number  one.  "Multiplication  is  essen- 
tially addition,"  an  abbreviated  method  of  adding  to  a  quantity 
others  its  equals.  This  limitation  is  fixed  in  the  earliest  writeis 
extant,  Euclid  and  the  Greek  authors.  But  fractional  arilh- 
pnetic  was  impossible  until  it  was  removed  or  passeA,  and  only 
had  its  origin  at  a  later  period  by  the  introduction  of  a  ner 
conception  extending  the  process  of  multiplication  far  beyond 
its  old  limit.  For  multiplication  m  fractions  v&  fundamentaSj 
different  from  the  process  in  integers  whence  it  sprang  and  d^ 
rives  its  name.  It  is  not  adding  equals,  is  not  adding  anything; 
is  the  reverse  of  addition,  taking  from.  The  clearing  of  that 
barrier  by  mathematicians  added  a  new  science,  y/tf^-//i7fftf/ arith- 
metic, to  the  earlier  mathematics.  [It  is  amusing,  after  his  out- 
cry about  walls,  to  find  the  author  planting  himself  on  this  old 
wall  and  embodying  it  in  the  italicized  definition,  p.  22,  12,  in- 
troduced as  a  starting  point  to  prove  subsequently  that  nih  pow- 
ers have  geometrical  equivalents:  and  again,  p.  27,  5,  in  the 
small-capped  definition  prepared  for  use  in  proving  there  arc  no 
equal  factors  of  any  quantity. 

Wally  etc.,  number  two.     The  requirement  of  an  adequate 
minuend  in  subtraction,  a  wall  which  circumscribed  the  earlierj 
science.     The  introduction  of  a  larger  conception,  by  Diophan-i 
tus,  minus  quantity  and  methods  of  operating  on  and  with  ty 
passing  completely  beyond  this  old  boundary  gave  to  the  body 
of  mathematics  a  new  science,  Algebra,  which  was  impossible] 
within  the  old  wall. 

Wall  three  (historical  order  is  not  attempted  in  the  number- j 
ing).  "The  product  must  be  like  the  multiplicand."  At  some^j 
time  in  the  past,  the  conception  whose  limits  were  marked  by; 
this  wall  was  followed  by  a  new  and  larger  conception  that! 
scaled  wall  three  and  carried  the  boundaries  outward  around  an  I 
immense  province,  bringing  square  and  cubic  measure  into  antb-i 
metic,  the  first  passage  from  number  to  magnitude  with  nsathe-i 
matic  processes.     [See  below, 
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WaU^OMX,  **The  multiplier  is  always  abstract."  This  ceased 
to  be  a  wall  circumscribing  mathematical  science  at  the  same 
time  that  wall  three  was  overpassed.     See,  below. 

[Here,  again,  we  find  our  author,  p.  26,  using  a  barrier  long 
since  overpassed,  from  which  to  erect  propositions  to  prove  the 
impossibility  of  equal  factors  and  to  endow  imaginaries  with 
reality.  Though  there  is  no  other  fatal  objection  to  this  part  of 
his  work  (see  below)  besides  its  being  based  on  the  idea  that 
this  law  still  limits  the  conceptions  and  processes  of.mathe* 
matics.] 

Wall^'^^,  **The  product  of  any  two  factors  is  the  same  in 
any  order  that  may  be  used,"  ef=fe.  It  was  by  passing  be- 
yond this  wall  that  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  about  thirty  years 
since,  was  enabled  to  develop  his  conceptions  into  the  science 
of  Quaternions. 

So  wall  after  wall  has  been  scaled  and  overpassed;  and  if 
mathematicians  have  ever  inscribed  anything  on  them  it  has 
been,  '*  These  are  not  limits  of  mathematical  science,  but  of 
our  present  conceptions;  they  shall  be  scaled  by  grander  concep- 
tions, they  shall  be  trampled  by  continual  oxcursions  to  the  infi- 
nite beyond," 

In  the  advance  from  one  science  to  another  in  mathematics, 
or  the  extension  of  a  science  into  a  new  form,  the  new  retains 
the  technical  terms  (often)  of  the  old,  even  when  it  has  become 
distinct,  self-existent  apart  from  the  old.  To  receive  from  such 
terms  the  same  signification,  to  understand  them  alike  through- 
out mathematics,  and  to  think  all  things  that  are  true  of  that 
denoted  by  them  in  one  part  true  of  that  denoted  by  them 
everywhere,  are  errors  not  always  avoided,  but  always  produc- 
tive of  great  confusion. 

III.  As  to  the  * 'acknowledged  fallacies"  of  mathematics  from 
"arithmetic  to  calculus."  It  is  evident  the  author  cannot  mean 
simply  fallacious  reasoning  by  one  or  another  on  mathematical 
questions  or  problems,  since  the  '*  detecting  and  eliminating"  of 
these  errors  scarcely  admits  of  any  generalized  method,  and 
would  be  rather  a  bootless  undertaking.  The  meaning  must  be 
that  mathematics^  per  se^  the  very  body  or  substance,  contains 
fallacies,  permeating  the  science,  not  simply  appearing  in  its 
application  by  one  or  another  viciously. 

Incompleteness,    imperfection,    may  be   acknowledged  and 


" 
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may  exist  without  any  fallaciousness  acknowledged  or  existent 
Bearing  this  very  simple  truth  in  mind  while  chrefully  reading 
the  long  quotations  from  Buckle,  Spottiswoode,  and  Comte,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  do  not  ** acknowledge  fallacies,"  in  the 
sense  evidently  meant  by  the  author;  though  the  passages 
appear  to  be  inserted  to  show  such  acknowledgement  by  some- 
body. 

Not  being  aware  of  any  clear  acknowledgements  of  fallacies 
in  mathematics,  in  the  sense  evidently  intended  by  the  author, 
we  may  venture  some  suggestions  why  such  fallacies  do  not  ex- 
ist, or,  at  most,  are  well  nigh  infinitely  few.  {a)  Subject-matter. 
(^)  Principles,     (c)  Notation.     (//)  Double  test. 

(a)  Certain  conceptions  of  number  and  magnitude  are  dirctly 
attested  by  consciousness.  These  are  the  original  subject-matter 
of  mathematics;  and  are  necessarily  free  from  fallacy  detectabl& 
by  any  criterion  we  possess.  To  this  original  substance  art 
added  conceptions  concerning  quantity  (of  both  kinds)  and  rela- 
tions of  quantities  suggested  by  experience  or  reflection  and  at- 
tested, before  being  so  added,  by  their  agreement,  according  to 
the  laws  of  thought,  with  those  attested  (or  given)  by  con- 
sciousness more  immediately.  So  the  basis,  the  substance,  (^ 
mathematics,  seems  almost  necessarily  free  from  error,  the  ad- 
mission and  incorporation  of  a  fallacy  into  the 'bases  of  the  sci- 
ence being  almost  inconceivable. 

ip)  The  principles  which  guide  all  operations  upon  or  with 
the  substance  of  the  science  are  the  necessary  laws  of  thought 
It  is  utterly  useless  to  go  a  fallacy  hunting  among  these  princi- 
ples ;  and  almost  equally  so  among  processes  and  methods  so 
long  and  rigorously  subjected  to  examination  by  them. 

if)  Notation  is  of  no  more  value  in  the  inquiry  whether  there 
are  fallacies  in  mathematics,  than  to  inquire  whether  processes 
conducted  by  the  use  of  French  words  are  as  true  as  those  em- 
ploying English,  We  must  simply  have  conceptions  of  attested 
truth  to  start  with,  then  conforming  all  our  operations  to  the 
principles  of  the  laws  of  thought  it  matters  not  what  language 
or  what  notation  we  employ,  we  may  trust  our  results;  even  if 
they  are  beyond  our  present  interpretation,  we  may  trust  them 
to  express  truth. 

(</)  The  substance  of  mathematical  science  and  its  methods 
is  tested  by  consciousness  and  the   laws  of  thought  and  so 
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proved  true  to  us,  for  us.  But  more  than  this,  they  are  again 
tested  in  the  application  of  mathematics  to  the  external  uni- 
verse, and  finding  that  the  results  agree  with  the  principles  and 
predict  the  facts  of  the  universe.  Thus  it  is  proven  that  the 
substance  of  mathematics  is  true,  that  our  mentality  which  fur- 
nishes this  substance  (conceptions)  is  true,  and  that  the  laws  of 
thought  are  true — that  is,  that  these  are  all  absolutely  true  by 
coincidence  with  the  supreme  standard  of  truth  guiding  the 
thought  of  the  Creator  when  he  wrought  creation  and  estab- 
lished its  principles  by  his  own  thoughts. 

IV.  Let  us  now  examine  directly  (a),  (^),  (^),  (^),  (^),  of 
first  paragraph  of  this  article. 

(a)  N<h  non- Euclidian  space. 

Multiplying  a  line  (length)  by  a  line  (breadth)  gives  a  surface^ 
and  multiplymg  the  surface  by  a  line  (thickness)  gives  a  volume, 

and  multiplying  the  volume  by  another  linear  factor  gives . 

The  blank  is  to  be  filled  by  what  has  now  no  better  name  than 
nou-Euclidian  space,  or  space  of  four  dimensions.  Why  must 
we  stop  so  abruptly  for  want  of  the  next  analogous  term  in  the 
series  of  conceptions?  Is  it  really  nonexistent,  or  only  non- 
conceived  ? 

Prof.  Tingley  says  he  has  demonstrated,  in  the  New  Math,  ^ 
that  it  does  not  exist.  Evidently  12,  p.  22;  5,  of  sec.  4,  p.  23; 
and  8,  p.  24;  with  the  propositions,  pp.  31  and  2,  based  on 
them  (and  perhaps  his  treatment  of  imaginaries)  are  supposed 
to  constitute  this  demonstration.    For  imaginaries  see,  below,  (r). 

Twelve,  fiVQi  and  eight,  as  above,  define  that  **both  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  values  [of  a  line]  consist  in  length  only,  and 
can  be  increased  in  length  only;  and  since  multiplication  is  es- 
sentially addition,  to  multiply  a  line  by  a  number  is  to  ascertain 
(estimate)  the  length  produced  by  taking  the  line  (adding  it)  as 
many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the  number;"  '*  Multiplication 
of  a  surface  by  a  number  is  taking  that  surface  as  many  times  as 
there  are  units  in  the  number;"  and  ** multiplying  a  solid  by 
any  number  is  taking  that  solid  as  many  times  as  there  are  units 
in  the  number."  The  propositions  based  on  these  will  receive 
attention  under  {b)  below. 

It  would  appear  that  the  author  is  unaware  the  term  multipli- 
cation is  the  sign  of  several  entirely  distinct  operations  applied 
to  fundamentally  different  conceptions  in  mathematics;  and  by 
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^^^  lis  attcntioii  on  the  arithmetical  operation  only,  and  sup- 
p:s£r^  i^II  that  is  called  multiplication  to  have  the  same  laws  aod 
jjnhjLTsons  as  this  operation  (laws  and  limitations  only  applicable 
r£  ra^ycVr  is  the  matter  to  work  with  and  not  simply  a  rtpn- 
r^-f  of  the  matter)  he  is  led  into  the  error  of  excluding  the 
$cr<^f^:ts  at  issue  and  inserting  others  about  which  there  is  oo 

rr.e  one  term,  multiplication,  in  mathematics,  now  compre- 
v,cr^  f>ur  entirely  distinct  operations ;  two  arithmetic^  operating 
ac-^  TA^cvr  OH  anything;  two  geometric ^  operating  with  magm- 
:%u  ^x  'K.f^ihide.  The  magnitudes  may  be  expressed,  by  aid 
of  some  unit,  m  numbers;  but  numbers  so  used  are  representa- 
:^rtrf  only,  not  the  real  matter  worked  with. 

1,  Muttiplication  by  a  number,  which  is  taking  anything  as 
nuny  times  as  there  are  units  in  the  multiplier — essentially  addi- 

ttvUI« 

1,  Mutiplication  by  a  fraction,  which  is  the  exact  reverse  of 
the  former,  subtraction  instead  of  addition,  taking  from  a  thing 
instead  of  adding  equals. 

5.  Multiplication  by  a  line,  which  (so  far  as  yet  practicable) 
is  moving  another  line  or  a  surface  through  parallel  positions 
along  the  multiplier.  **  Multiplying  length  by  breadth"  is  to 
wrform  on  a  line  an  operation  which  develops  a  surface ;  multi- 
plying this  by  "thickness,"  performing  an  operation  on  it  that 
generates  a  volume.  Now  why  can  we  not  perform  another 
analagous  operation  (multiplication  in  this  sense)  and  get  another 
kind  of  magnitude  as  another  member  of  the  series?  This  is 
the  real  (Question.  The  author  simply  assures  us  that  we  can  take 
any  number  of  times  the  volume  that  we  choose.  We  knew  that 
already,  that  multiplication  by  a  (pure)  number  gives  a  product 
like  the  multiplicand,  and  may  be  repeated  ad  infinitum.  It  is 
inuUipiiiHition  by  a  magnitude  (or  by  its  representative  number 
AH  an  arbitrary  expression  of  it)  that  we  are  concerned  with. 
So  wc  learn  nothing  from  him,  and  cannot  expect  any  demon- 
stration until  he  comes  to  discuss,  if  ever,  the  real  question. 
Muhiplying  by  a  magnitude  is  altogether  a  different  thing  from 
H^^iljjplying  by  a  number;  but  the  latter  is  all  he  does  or  men- 

UluUiplti'ation  by  a  vector,   angular  movement  of  a  line 
X\  one  of  its  ends,  used  in  Quaternions. 
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It  was  when  the  Rrst  was  the  only  signification  of  multiplica- 
tion that  the  principles,  ''product  always  like  the  multiplicand" 
and  ''multiplier  always  abstract,"  had  their  origin.  And  they 
are  still  considered  true  in  the  two  arithmetic  multicatations,  ist 
and  2d.  But  they  are  entirely  untrue  for  the  two  geometric 
multiplications,  3d  and  4th.  Now  as  they  underlie  Prof.  Ting- 
le3r's  fundamental  definitions,  and  as  they  are  untrue  in  geometric 
multiplication  in  which  we  only  are  confronted  (as  regards  multipli- 
-cation)  with  the  seeming  demand  for  four-dimensional  space,  it 
will  be  seen  how  completely  he  fails  to  demonstrate  that  there 
is  no  non-Euclidian  space.  He  adopted  two  laws  (limited  in 
their  application),  and  framed  his  definitions,  and  by  the  limita- 
tions of  these  entirely  excluded  the  very  subject  out  of  which 
the  question  arises  on  which  he  claims  to  have  given  a  demon- 
-stration. 

{¥)   Geometrical  equivalents  of  nth  (Jiigher  than  3^)  powers. 

Numbers  have  but  one  kind  of  powers,  number  powers  (from 
multiplication  by  a  number);  of  which  there  are  but  two  varie- 
ties corresponding  to  the  two  kinds  of  multiplication  arithmetic, 
addition  and  subtraction:  (d)  ist  and  2d. 

But  magnitudes  have  two  kinds  of  powers,  number  powers 
(from  multiplication  by  a  number)  and  magnitude  powers  (from 
multiplication  by  a  magnitude:  a,  3d  and  4th),  with  varieties  of 
-each. 

Number  powers  of  magnitudes  only  increase  or  diminish  the 
particular  magnitude,  but  never  change  to  another  kind  of  mag- 
nitude. Of  course  such  powers,  of  any  degree,  have  -'geo- 
metrical equivalents,"  according  to  the  author's  use  of  the 
words.  It  was  needless  to  demonstrate  what  all  know  and  none 
deny. 

Space^  or  magnitude,  powers  of  magnitude  do  not  increase  nor 
diminish  the  particular  magnitude,  but  change  to  another  kind  of 
magnitude.  It  is  these  spatial  powers  of  which  mathematicians 
5ay  "powers  of  higher  degree  than  the  third  have  no  geometrical 
equivalents,"  and  are  beginning  to  add  "yet  known  to  use," 
and  to  prepare  for  passing  this  "wall,"  if  possible.  But  of 
these  powers  there  is  no  more  hint  in  the  New  Math,  than  if 
the  author  was  unaware  of  their  existence  and  of  the  funda- 
mentally different  conceptions  which  give  rise  to  them. 
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(c)  ImaginarieSy  equal  roots  of  negative  quantities. 

Quantities  may  be  equal  (i)  numerically^  as  to  number  of 
units;  (2)  in  kind  oi  value,  that  is  in  the  nature  of  the  effect 
their  character  will  produce  when  they  are  used  as  operators 
or  operated  upon ;  and  (3)  as  to  kind  of  units^  abstract  or  con- 
crete. 

The  question  whether  the  factors  of  a  quantity  are  equal  is 
understood  to  be  in  regard  to  (t)  their  number  of  units,  and  (2) 
their  kind  of  value,  as  related  to  zero  {initial  of  value),  or  as 
given  by  their  effert  in  operations;  i.  e.,  whether  they  are  -{-  or 
— .  So  far,  in  the  various  processes,  methods,  and  applications 
of  the  sciences  composing  mathematics,  it  has  not  been  found 
important  to  consider  whether  the  roots  are  abstract  or  concrete, 
one  or  both,  since  this  does  not  affect  any  results  as  to  either  the 
number  of  its  units  or  its  kind  of  value  as  affecting  operations; 
and,  moreover,  since  no  operation  or  process  changes  abstract 
to  concrete,  or  the  reverse,  there  is  never  any  question  as  to  the 
factors  in  this  respect  in  any  result,  or  in  interpreting  any  result 
of  mathematical  work. 

By  dropping  entirely  the  requirement  of  equality  in  the  second 
and  really  important  element,  that  of  kind  of  value;  and  by  in- 
troducing the  new  and  unimportant  element  of  equality  as  ta 
abstract  or  concrete  into  consideration,  Prof.  Tingley  very  dex- 
terously leavef  the  difficulties  concerning  imaginaries  untouched. 
By  this  change  of  matter,  retaining  meanwhile  the  symbol  of 
that  he  has  discarded,  he  makes  his  demonstration  that  there 
are  no  equal  factors  of  any  quantity;  and  gets  the  usual  sym- 
bols to  be  the  signs  of  quantities  that  are  certainly  not  **  imagi- 
naries'' in  the  signification  that  term  bears  in  mathematics.  He 
may  even  call  them  ** endowed  with  reality" — are  they  with 
utility  1  If  mathematicians  never  had  occasion  to  know  or  seek, 
either  for  use  or  for  interpretation,  for  the  factors  of  a  quantity 
which  will  equally  affect  value  {numerically  and  in  kind)  in  com- 
bination and  operation,  then  Dr.  Tingley's  new  ideas  of  roots» 
and  new  signification  of  the  symbol  might  do  very  well. 

{d)  The  clearer  aistinction  between  abstract  and  concrete  seems  to 
have  been  attempted  to  aid  in  clearing  up  the  difficulties  about 
equal  factors  and  imaginaries,  as  it  is  put  to  no  other  use  appa- 
rently. How  successful  he  was  in  his  treatment  of  these  we 
have  just  seen. 
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The  clearer  distinction  is  certainly  hard  to  find  in  the  New 
Math,  The  author  gives  a  Demonstration  that  the  ''universal 
unit,  any  one  thing,  material  or  spiritual,  real  or  imaginary,"  is 
concrete,  p.  25.  And  on  p.  26  he  says,  **  strictly  speaking,  all 
numbers  are  abstract."  This  is  not  strikingly  clear.  But  again, 
if  the  "universal  unit  is  any  one  thing,"  etc.,  unit  oi  times  taken 
must  be  one  of  these  universal  units,  since  it  is  one  things  spirit- 
ual (mental).  If  unit  of  times  taken — there  must  be  unit,  else 
no  number  of  times  taken — is  a  universal  unit,  it  must  be  con- 
crete, by  the  author's  Demonstration  that  "the  universal  unit — 
not  some  of  them — is  concrete.  If  the  unit  of  times  taken  is 
concrete,  then  number  of  times  taken  is  concrete.  Yet  the  au- 
thor uses  it  as  abstract  in  order  to  make  his  small-cap  Defini* 
lion  and  italicized  Propositions  wherewith  to  destroy  equal  fac- 
tors and  endow  imaginaries  with  reality,  in  his  way. 

{e)  As  a,  by  e,  d,  are  all  the  **  flaws"  treated  by  the  author  in 
tlhis  brochure,  it  seems  that  the  flaw  which  hindered  exhaustive 
geometrical  solutions,  and  which  he  says  he  has  removed,  must 
be  included  among  these  subjects. 

V.  If  definitions  were  the  bases,  the  real  matter  or  substance, 
of  mathematics,  it  would  be  easy  for  any  one  to  make  or  select 
a  limited  stock  that  should  avoid  any  particular  difficulty,  or 
any  subject  that  would  lead  to  any  dilemma,  or  bear  us  even  to 
the  confines  of  the  already  known — in  all  that  might  be  built 
on  such  bases.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  exclude  sufficient 
from  them,  make  them  include  very  little  and  that  very  simple. 
But  leaving  it  out  of  definitions  chosen  as  bases,  does  not  des- 
troy a  conception ;  it  remains  as  part  of  the  products  of  human 
minds,  and  if  it  be  of  suitable  nature,  mathematicians  must 
use  it 

4320  Osage  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Gerrit  Smith  was  in  college  when  quite  young.  He  had 
been  concerned  in  some  mischief,  and  the  faculty  tracked  him 
to  his  room.  Smith  hid  under  the  bed.  They  entered;  no 
Smith  in  sight  One  of  them  raised  the  valance,  and  there  he 
was.  **Smith,  come  out  here.  What  are  you  doing  there?" 
Smith  answered  in  his  hoarse,  double-bass  voice,  **  Meditating.** 
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FALSE  AIMS  IN  EDUCATION. 
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It  is  safe,  at  least,  to  make  the  proposition  that  public  schools 
are  a  curse  to  all  the  youth  whom  they  unfit  for  their  proper 
place  in  the  world.  It  is  the  favorite  theory  of  teachers  that 
every  man  can  make  himself  anything  that  he  really  chooses  to 
make.  They  resort  to  this  theory  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  their 
more  sluggish  pupils,  and  thus  get  more  study  out  of  them.  I 
have  known  entire  schools  instructed  to  aim  at  the  highest  places 
in  society,  and  the  most  exalted  offices  of  life.  I  have  known 
enthusiatic  old  fools  who  made  it  their  principal  business  to  go 
from  school  to  school  and  talk  such  stuff  to  the  pupils  as  would 
tend  to  unfit  every  one  of  humble  circumstances  and  slender 
possibilities  for  the  life  that  lay  before  them.  The  fact  is  per- 
sistently ignored  in  many  of  these  schools,  established  emphati- 
cally for  the  education  of  the  people,  that  the  majority  of  the 
places  in  this  world  are  subordinate  and  low  places.  Every  boy 
and  girl  is  taught  to  be  ''something"  in  the  world,  which  would 
be  very  well  if  being  "something"  were  being  what  God  in- 
tended they  should  be ;  but  when  being  **  something"  involves 
the  transformation  of  what  God  intended  should  be  a  respect- 
able shoemaker  into  a  very  indifferent  and  a  very  slow  minister 
of  the  gospel,  the  harmful  and  even  the  ridiculous  character  of 
the  instruction  becomes  apparent.  If  we  go  into  a  school  exhi- 
bition, our  ears  are  deafened  by  declamations  addressed  to  ambi- 
tion. The  boys  have  sought  out  from  literature  every  stirring 
appeal  to  effort,  and  every  extravagant  promise  of  reward. 
The  compositions  of  the  girls  are  of  the  same  general  tone. 
We  hear  of  •**  infinite  yearning"  from  the  lips  of  girls  who  do 
not  know  enough  to  make  a  pudding,  and  of  being  polished 
''after  the  similitude  of  a  palace"  from  those  who  do  not  com- 
prehend the  commonest  duties  of  life. 

Now,  I  believe  that  a  school,  in  order  to  be  a  good  one, 
-should  be  one  that  will  fit  men  and  women,  in  the  best  way,  for 
the  humble  positions  that  the  great  mass  of  them  must  necessa- 
rily occupy  in  life.  It  is  not  necessary  that  boys  and  girls  be 
taught  any  less  than  they  are  taught  now.  They  should  receive 
more  practical  knowledge  than  they  do  now,  without  a  doubt, 
and  less  of  that  which  is  simply  ornamental;  but  they  cannot 
know  too  much.     I  do  not  care  how  much  knowledge  a  man 
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may  have  acquired  in  school,  that  school  has  been  a  curse  to 
him  if  its  influence  has  been  to  make  him  unhappy  in  his  place, 
and  to  fill  him  with  futile  ambitiops. 

There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  our  educational 
sysstem  when  youths  are  generally  unfitted  for  the  station  which 
they  are  to  occupy,  or  are  forced  into  professions  for  which  they 
have  no  natural  fitness.  The  truth  is,  that  the  stuff  talked  to 
boys  and  girls  alike,  about  **  aiming  high,"  and  the  assurance 
given  them  indiscriminately  that  they  can  be  anything  that  they 
choose  to  become,  are  essential  nuisances.  Our  children  all  go 
to  public  schools;  they  are  all  taught  these  things;  they  all  go 
out  into  the  world  with  high  notions,  and  find  it  impossible  to 
content  themselves  with  their  lot.  They  hoped  to  reahze  in  life 
that  which  had  been  promised  them  in  school ;  but  all  their 
dreams  have  faded,  and  left  them  disappointed  and  unhappy. 
They  envy  those  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  consider  above- 
them,  and  learn  to  count  their  own  lives  a  failure.  What  we 
greatly  need  in  this  country  is  the  inculcation  of  soberer  views 
of  life.  Boys  and  girls  are  bred  to  discontent.  Everybody  is 
after  a  high  place,  and  nearly  everybody  fails  to  get  one ;  and, 
failing,  loses  heart,  temper,  and  content.  The  multitude  dress 
beyond  their  means  and  live  beyond  their  necessities,  to  keep 
up  a  show  of  being  what  they  are  not.  Humble  employments 
are  held  in  contempt,  and  humble  powers  are  everywhere  mak- 
ing high  employment  contemptible.  Our  children  need  to  be 
educated  to  fill,  in  Christian  humility  the  subordinate  offices  of 
life  which  they  must  fill,  and  taught  to  respect  humble  callings, 
and  to  beautify  and  glorify  them  by  lives  of  contented  and  of 
glad  industry. 

When  our  public  schools  accomplish  an  end  so  desirable  as 
this,  they  will  fulfill  their  mission — and  they  will  not  before.  I 
seriously  doubt  whether  one  school  in  a  hundred,  public  or  pri-^ 
vate,  comprehends  its  duty  in  this  particular.  They  fail  to  in- 
culcate the  idea  that  the  majority  of  the  offices  of  life  are  hum- 
ble; that  the  powers  of  the  majority  of  the  youth  which  they 
contain  have  relation  to  these  offices ;  that  no  man  is  respectable 
when  he  is  out  of  his  place;  and  that  half  of  the  unhappiness 
of  the  world  grows  out  of  the  fact  that,  from  distorted  views  of 
life,  men  are  in  places  where  they  do  not  belong.  Let  us  have 
this  altogether  reformed.— y.  G,  Holland,  ^ 
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WILDWOOD  FLOWERS.— III. 


Lee  O.  Harris. 


THERE  were  two  mistakes  in  my  last  article,  which  I  yrish  to 
correct.  In  the  description  of  the  Adder's  Tongue  the 
generic  name  should  be  Erythronium,  This,  by  some  oversight 
of  either  myself  or  the  compositor,  was  omitted,  and  only  the 
specific  name,  Americanum,  given. 

In  the  description  of  **  Dutchman's  Britches,"  instead  of  Di- 
centra  Concularia^  it  should  be  D,  Cucularta. 

Some  writer  has  defined  a  weed  as  **A  plant  of  which  we  have 
not  yet  learned  the  use."  The  most  troublesome  weeds,  those 
most  annoying  to  the  agriculturist,  are  simply  plants  out  of  place. 
Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  when  the  farmer,  after  removiog 
this  original  covering  of  the  soil,  leaves  a  spot  untilled,  she  at 
once  fills  the  spot  with  something  he  does  not  desire,  and  he 
-calls  it  a  weed.  So  it  is  to  him,  for  he  can  put  it  to  no  use, 
and  must  destroy  it  or  it  will  encroach  upon  his  crops;  but  to 
the  student  of  botany  it  is  as  interesting  as  tasselled  corn  or 
bearded  wheat.  So  some  plants  described  in  these  articles  may 
be  weeds  to  many,  yet  they  are  none  the  less  beautiful  or  the 
less  worthy  of  study,  because  the  heedless  trample  them  beneath 
their  feet,  or  the  self-confident  pass  them  scornfully  by. 

Solomon's  Seal.  ConvcUlaria — Wood-  Polygonatum-^Qiv^. 
Nat  Ord.     Liliaceae. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  handsome  plant  in  our  Indiana 
woods,  viz:  F^  bijiorum,  or  smaller  Solomon's  Seal,  and  P.  gigan- 
tum^  or  great  Solomon's  Seal.  Their  difference  consists  princi- 
pally in  their  size  and  the  number  of  leaves  and  flowers  borne 
on  each.  The  former  grows  in  high  localities,  in  shady  woods, 
and  is  rarely  over  two  feet  high ;  while  the  latter  is  found  in 
rich,  alluvial  grounds,  and  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  five  or 
six  feet 

The  stem  of  the  Soloman's  Seal  is  round,  smooth,  and  usually 

curved  gracefully  to  one  side.     The  leaves  are  long,  somewhat 

oval,  parallel  veined  or  blade-like,  and  resemble  those  of  Vvu 

Jaria  Grandiflora^  described  in  No.  2  of  these  articles,  except 

•that  they  are  not  perfoliate,  although  sometimes  clasping  at  the 
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base.  The  flowers  are  greenish-white,  cylindrical,  6-lobed  or 
6-toothed  and  spring  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  hanging  pen- 
•dulous  on  the  underside  of  the  stem,  like  little  bells.  The  ovules 
ripen  into  black  or  dark-blue  berries.  But  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  this  plant,  and  that  from  which  it  takes  the 
name  of  Solomon's  Seal,  is  to  be  found  in  the  root.  Each  pre- 
<:eding  year's  growth  sends  up  a  single  stalk  which,  when  it  de- 
cays and  drops  off,  leaves  a  round  scar,  or  seal-lfke  impression, 
so  that  a  root  of  several  years'  growth  will  be  covered  with 
these  scars,  giving  it  a  very  peculiar  and  interesting  appearance. 
The  Polygonatutn^  as  well  as  the  Uvulana,  makes  a' fine  orna- 
mental plant  for  the  lawn  or  flower  garden,  when  grown  in  rich 
-soil  in  the  shade. 

Catch  fly.     Silene,     Nat.  Ord.     Caryophyllaceae. 

This  showy  and  beautiful  species  of.  the  pink  family  is  found 
in  bloom  nearly  all  summer.  It  derives  both  its  common  and 
botanical  names  from  a  sticky  exudation  on  the  stems  and  calyx. 
There  are  several  species  in  Indiana,  but  the  mos  common  in 
the  woods  of  this  locality  is  S,  Virgica,  sometimes  called  Fire 
Pink,  from  the  bright  crimson-red  corolla.  It  usually  grows  in 
open,  upland  woods,  and  is  a  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful 
iiower.  The  stem  is  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  the  leaves  at 
the  ground  are  separate,  but  on  the  stalk  are  usually  lanceolate, 
opposite,  and  few  in  number.  The  flowers  are  not  numerous, 
borne  on  slender  petioles,  branching  from  the  stem.  The  calyx 
is  large,  clavate  (club-shaped),  ribbbed,  5-toothed,  at  the  top. 
Petals  five^  with  claws,  bifid  (two-cleft),  broad,  and  crowned  at 
the  orifice.  Capsules  large,  many  seeded.  Stamens  ten,  pis- 
tils three.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  plant  is  the 
sticky  pubescence  of  its  calyx,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
Other  species  of  the  same  plant  are  also  found  in  this  vicinity, 
viz:  S.  Stellata,  which  has  a.white  bloom  and  is  not  sticky. 
5.  Armeria^  or  Sweet  William  catchfly^i  originally  from  Europe, 
but  escaped  to  the  woods  from  the  gardens.  It  has  bright  pink 
pefcls,  notched.  One  variety  is  white.  S,  Anterrhina^  or 
Sleepy  Catch  fly,  has  small  rose  colored  flowers,  opening  only  in 
the  sunshine.  Hence  its  name.  It  grows  principally  in  sandy 
or  gravelly  soil,  and  is  common  among  the  cereals. 

Bladder-nut.     StaphyUa  trifolia,     Nat.  Ord.     Celastraceae. 

This  is  an  interesting  shrub  found  in  low,  rich  woods.     It 
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grows  from  6  to  lo  feet  high,  and  has  greenish  striped  branches. 
Its  leaves  are  ovate,  pointed,  and  borne  in  threes.  It  blooms 
in  May,  in  long  raceme-like  clusters  of  white  flowers.  But  its 
most  remarkable  feature,  and  that  from  which  it  derives  its 
most  common  name,  is  the  large,  inflated,  bladder-like  capsules 
which  it  bears  later  in  the  season — July  and  August  These 
are  three-sided — sometimes,  but  rarely,  four — three-parted  at 
the  lower  ena,  three-celled,  and  containing  several  small,  hard- 
shelled  polished  nuts  or  seeds. 

To  be  continued. 


LAUGHTER. 


We  would  rather  be  poor  and  merry,  than  inherit  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  with  a  discontented  spirit.      A  merry  heart,  a 
cheerful  spirit,  from  which  laughter  wells  up  naturally  as  bab- 
bles in  the  springs  of  Saratoga,  are  worth  all  the  money  bags, 
stock,  and  mortgages  in  the  city.     The  man  who  lauglis  is  a 
doctor  with  a  diploma,  indorsed  by  the  school  of  nature;  his 
face  does  more  goo^  in  a  sick  room  than  a  pound  of  powders  or 
a  gallon  of  bitter  draughts.     If  things  go  right,  he  laughs  be- 
cause he  is  pleased;  if  they  go  wrong,  he  laughs  because  it  is 
cheaper  and  better  than  crying.     People  are  always  glad  to  see 
him,  their  hands  instinctively  go  half  way  out  to  meet  his  grasp, 
while  they  turn  involuntarily  from  the  clammy  touch  of  the  dp- 
pectic  who  speaks  on  the  groaning  key.     He  laughs  you  out  of 
your  faults  while  you  never  dream  of  being  offended  with  him. 
It  seems  as  if  sunshine  came  into  the  room  with  him,  and  you 
never  know  what  a  pleasant  world  you  are  living  in  until  he 
points  out  the  sunny  streaks  on  its  pathway.     Who  can  help 
loving  the  whole-souled,  genial  laugher?     Not  the  buffoon,  nor 
the  man  who  classes  noise  with  mirth — ^but  the  cheery,  con- 
tented man  of  sense  and  mind !     A  good-humored  laugh  if  the 
key  to  all  breasts.     The  truth  is,  that  people  like  to  be  laughed 
at  in  a  genial  sort  of  2^  way.     If  you  are  making  yourself  ridicu- 
lous, you  want  to  be  told  of  it  in  a  pleasant  manner,  not  sneered 
at.     And  it  is  astonishing  how  frankly  the  laughing  population 
can  talk  without  treading  on  the  sensitive  toes  of  their  neigh- 
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bers.  Why  do  people  put  on  long  faces,  when  it  is  so  much  easier 
and  more  comfortable  to  laugh  ?  Tears  come  to  us  unsought 
and  unbidden.  The  wisest  art  in  life  is  to  cultivate  smiles,  and 
to  find  the  smiles  where  others  shrink  away  for  fear  of  thorns. 


** WHERE  DO  THE  FLIES  COME  FROM?" 


A.  W.  Brayton,  M.  D. 


THE  flies  have  come,  and  I  am  requested  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, *' Where  do  they  come  from?"  From  eggs.  But 
not  as  a  bird  or  turtle  leaves  its  limy  home  with  the  form  of 
its  parents.  In  August  and  September  the  house-flies  swarm 
about  horse  barns.  If  the  female  is  closely  observed,  she  may 
be  found  depositing  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  minute, 
smooth,  cylindrical,  and  slightly  curved  eggs.  The  maternal 
duties  ended,  the  female,  relieved  and  satisfied  we  may  hope, 
retires  to  the  house  usually  in  time  for  the  tea  table,  where  she 
alternates  between  the  sugar  bowl  and  bald  pate  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 

The  eggs  now  deserted  begin  alone  the  struggle  for  existence, 
or,  more  properly,  the  struggle  for  means  of  subsistence,  a  very 
easy  matter  in  this  case,  as  the  eggs  are  buried  in  the  ordure  of 
the  barn,  which  is  at  once  their  food  and  the  nursery  where  the 
two  remaining  periods  of  their  wingless  life  are  passed.  One 
stage  is  already  over  with;  from  a  minute  speck  of  protoplasmic 
matter  has  come  the  perfect  egg.  Within  its  opaque  shell  and 
translucent  yolk  is  a  clear,  central  cell, — the  germinal  vesicle 
of  the  embryologist,  the  essential  part  of  every  ^gg. 

Stimulated  by  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  and  decomposing 
matter,  this  central  cell  increases  in  size  and  substance,  divides 
in  two,  these  into  four,  then  eight,  sixteen,  and  so  on,  until 
by  this  process  of  symmetrical  segmentation  the  yolk  is  divided 
into  hundreds  of  minute  cells. 

Of  this  gossamer  fabric,  the  second  stage  of  the  fly,  the  lar- 
val form,  is  made.  Noiselessly  as  the  flower  grows,  systemat- 
ically as  the  molecules  of  a  crystal  fall  to  their  places,  these  lit- 
tle units  of  the  organism  come  to  their  destined  places,  forming 
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an  elongated  band  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk.     This  band  is 
the  "primitive  trace,"  the  first  stage  of  the  embryo  fly. 

It  lies  stretched  over  the  egg-yolk  on  what  is  to  be  its  back, 
the  ventral  surface  looking  outward.  Both  ends  of  the  body 
are  alike ;  the  embryo  is  bent  on  itself  backward.  The  rings 
of  the  body,  which  mark  its  articulate  structure,  soon  appear  as 
folds  in  the  smooth  skin;  the  head  is  known  only  by  its  larger 
size,  and  the  entire  yolk  is  gradually  drawn  into  the  body 
through  the  back,  and  is  transformed  into  muscles,  nerves,  and 
nutritive  organs.  The  mouth  parts  take  shape  and  in  place  of 
the  almost  homogeneous  egg  we  see  a  tiny,  footless,  fleshy  cyl- 
indrical, and  worm-like  creamy  white  maggot,  and  the  fly  has 
entered  its  second  or  larval  stage.  It  now  eats  ravenously,  and 
in  from  five  to  seven  days  is  full  grown,  has  shed  its  skin  twice, 
and  is  obout  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long. 

But  this  humble  larval  life  is  not  the  ideal  of  the  aspiring 
maggot.  It  wants  to  fly,  to  sing  as  flies  do,  to  eat  sugar  and 
suck  blood;  in  a  word,  it  is  not  content  with  its  environment 

Indeed,  the  name  larva^  a  mark^  was  applied  to  this  stage  of 
insect  growth  because  it  was  thought  to  mask  the  form  of  the 
perfect  insect.  The  larva  becomes  fully  grown  in  fyom  five  to 
seven  days,  having  moulted  twice.  It  now  becomes  a  pupa; 
this  usually  occurs  in  a  night,  by  the  dissolving  in  part  of  the 
thick  larval  skin;  the  black,  horny  jaws  fall  off,  the  wings,  legs, 
and  feelers  commence  to  form,  and  may  be  seen  through  the 
skin.  The  pupa  is  cylindrical  and  rounded  at  both  ends.  It 
is  apparently  quiescent  and  death-like.  Rapid  changes  take  place 
within,  and  the  form  of  the  fly,  the  imago,  soon  emerges  and 
the  adult  stage  is  reached  in  a  few  days.  Adult  insects  are 
common  through  the  warm  months  of  the  year;  most  perish, 
but  some  hibernate  through  the  winter  and  lay  eggs  the  follow- 
ing spring.  The  immobile  state  of  the  pupa  is  doubtless  the 
most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  insect  development. 

But  what  is  development?  or,  more  properly,  what  is  the  re- 
lation of  these  notable  changes  to  those  most  animals  undergo 
in  attaining  the  adult  state?  This  question  will  be  answered  in 
another  number. 

Indianapolis  High  School,  July  14,  '79, 

(To  be  continued,) 
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*'WHAT  SHALL  WE  TEACH  THE  CHILDREN  IN 

THE  SCHOOLS?" 


1^  

i^  Geo.  p.  Brown. 


AN  ancient  authority,  often  quoted,  says,  ''Teach  the  boy 
what  he  will  practice  when  he  becomes  a  man."  This  is 
interpreted  by  many  to  mean  that  if  the  boy  is  to  be  a  farmer 
he  shall  be  taught  farming;  if  the  girl  is  to  be  a  dressmaker  she 
be  taught  dressmaking,  and  the  like.  This,  however,  was  not 
what  the  ancient  philosopher  meant. 

There  are  others  who  affirm  that  the  chief  purpose  of  all 
school  work  is  mental  discipline.  That  it  makes  little  difference 
what  studies  are  emplowed  to  accomplish  the  object,  if  the  ob- 
ject is  accomplished  of  making  the  boy  acquainted  with  himself 
and  master  of  his  own  powers.  So  an  ideal  course  of  mental 
gymnastics  is  prescribed,  and  the  child  is  put  into  training  much 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  prize  fighter  is  trained.  The  prize 
fighter  exercises  and  develops  his  muscles  by  striking  bags  of 
sand.  His  trainer  never  asks  whether  the  force  thus  expended 
might  not  be  put  to  some  useful  purpose,  and  the  same  results 
be  secured.  It  is  a  reckless  expenditure  of  force  to  secure 
power.  The  school  trainer  does  something  not  unlike  this.  He 
knows  that  Lain  and  Greek,  for  instance,  have  served,  hereto- 
fore, a  useful  purpose  as  sand  bags  for  developing  the  mental 
powers,  and  he  never  stops  to  consider  whether  there  are  not 
other  studies  that  would  do  all  this  and  at  the  same  time  give 
to  the  pupil  a  store  of  useful  knowledge.  Why  should  Greek 
and  Latin  be  taught  and  the  Engiish  neglected,  unless 
it  is  very  clear  that  the  former  are  greatly  superior  to  the  latter 
as  power  developing  studies?  If  they  are  superior,  how  and 
why?  Most  of  the  arguments  that  prove  the  value  of  the 
classics  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  close  and  critical  study  of 
the  English. 

While  it  would  be  the  greatest  folly  to  transform  our  schools 
into  workshop>s,  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  hold  too  tena- 
<iousiy  to  a  curriculum  of  study  adapted  for  another  time  than 
now,  and  ignore  the  relations  of  our  literature  and  of  the  sci> 
ences  and  the  arts  to  our  present  civilization. 
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What  shall  the  child  study  ?  We  answer  in  the  words  of  the 
ancient  sage:  ''What  he  expects  to  practice  when  he  becomes 
a  man."  By  this  is  meant  not  the  details  of  any  particular  vo- 
cation, for  the  vocation  is  an  accident.  In  this  country  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  the  particular  business  which  any  boy  will  pur- 
sue when  he  becomes  a  man.  This  is  a  thing  he  must  and  will 
determine  for  himself.  Any  system  of  education  that  would 
mould  this  boy  into  a  tailor,  that  one  into  a  farmer,  or  another 
into  a  mechanic,  must  result  in  failure. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  ancient  sage  did  not  meaa 
to  have  this  interpretation  put  upon  his  answer. 

Suppose  your  boy  is  educated  for  a  shoemaker  and  by  acci- 
dent he  loses  one  of  his  hands,  of  what  value  would  his  educa- 
tion be  to  him?  Shall  we  accuse  the  sage  of  recommending  an 
education  the  value  of  which  shall  depend  upon  immunity  from 
such  accidents? 

Did  he  not  intend  to  say  rather  that  each  boy  and  girl  should 
be  taught  what  all  men  and  women  should  practice  ?  Any  other 
interpretation  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
other  teachings  of  the  great  philosopher. 

Now,  whatever  the  vocation  of  any  person,  if  pursued  intel- 
ligently and  successfully,  it  requires  that  he  shall  be  able  ta 
think,  to  reason,  to  gather  together  the  facts  bearing  upon  bis 
vocation  and  its  relation  to  others,  and  found  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  course  it  is  best  for  him  to  pursue.  The  diflference 
between  men  as  we  estimate  them  and  as  they  are,  is  always, 
in  the  last  analysis,  found  to  be  the  difference  in  their  ability  to 
do  these  things.  Thus  far  we  agree  with  those  who  maintain 
that  the  chief  object  of  school  education  is  the  development 
and  training  of  the  powers  of  the  mind.  We  differ  from  many 
of  them  in  this,  that  they  do  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  best 
development  and  training  can  be  secured  by  requiring  the  pupil 
to  deal  with  facts  and  relations  that  are  now  present  and  active 
in  the  world,  and  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  what  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  do.  Why  should  the  pupil  spend  years 
in  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  if  at  the  end  of  that  period 
he  must  come  out  into  the  world  unable  to  speak  or  write  the 
English  with  elegance  and  precision  ?  Why  should  Greek  roots 
be  taught  at  the  expense  of  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
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liumaD  race,  and  of  the  thoughts  of  the  race  as  embodied  in 
-our  own  literature  ? 

But  we  are  told  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  being  dead  lan- 
guages, there  is  a  fixedness  and  certainty  about  their  construc- 
tion that  gives  a  definiteness  to  our  conclusions  in  the  study  of 
them.  Like  the  mathematics  they  train  to  close  and  logical  rea- 
soning. But  how  does  this  help  us  to  reason  and  judge  about 
the  affairs  of  human  life  that  are  not  fixed  and  certain? 

It  is  not  matters  fixed  and  certain,  but  probabilities  that  must 
determine  most  of  the  judgments  of  men.  The  child  should, 
therefore,  be  early  trained  to  reason  about  things  not  fixed  and 
Jiot  certain,  if  he  shall  learn  in  school  ''what  he  must  practice 
when  he  becomes  a  man.'* 

It  is  not  our  design  to  attempt  to  discuss  at  this  this  the  modi- 
^fication  that  in  our  judgment  ought  to  be  made  in  the  work 
done  in  our  schools.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  we 
have  little  sympathy  with  that  small  but  noisy  class  of  reformers 
who  would  transform  our  schools  into  work-shops  and  our  pupils 
into  apprentices  of  the  different  trades,  nor  do  we  believe  that 
work  done  in  our  >schools  now  is  what  it  should  be.  There 
must  be  a  breaking  away  from  old  traditions,  and  a  fuller  reali- 
zation of  the  fact  that  a  somewhat  different  preparation  for  life 
is  required  now  than  was  demanded  by  the  civilization  of  fifty 
jears  ago. 

A  subsequent  article  will  contain  a  more  definite  statement  of 
the  changes  which  ought  to  be  made. 


SATISFIED. 


By  D.  E,  Hunter. 


WHEN  we  visit  a  school,  the  first  thing  we  are  apt  to  observe 
is  the  order.  Some  teachers  seem  always  to  have  iL  The 
difference  in  the  schools  is  the  difference  in  the  teachers;  and 
the  reason  that  the  order  in  one  is  not  so  good  as  that  in  the 
other  is  that  one  teacher  is  satisfied  to  have  the  pupils  half  as 
•quiet  as  they  should  be,  and  the  other  is  not.  The  order  in 
^school  is  apt  to  be  about  what  will  satisfy  (he  teacher.    The  pu- 
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pils  soon  discover  what  that  is,  and  make  no  effort  to  have  it 
any  better.  If,  therefore,  the  teacher  wishes  a  high  standard  he 
must  place  his  mark  high  and  not  stop  till  he  reaches  it.  When- 
ever he  reaches  that  point  of  quietness  in  the  school  with  which 
he  is  satisfied,  he  is  then,  and  not  till  then,  ready  for  recitations 
and  other  exercises. 

Some  teachers  wonder  why  it  is  that  their  pupils  make  so 
much  noise  while  classes  are  reciting.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  it;  it  is  simply  because  such  conduct  is  permitted  by  the 
teacher.  He  is  satisfied  to  have  it.  If  he  wants  better  order, 
let  him  ask  for  it;  let  him  demand  it;  let  the  whole  machinery 
of  school  stop  until  it  is  obtained.  If,  when  the  recitation  pro- 
ceeds, the  noise  commences  again,  stop.  Put  in  just  as  mud 
time  stopping  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  order  with  whidi 
you  are  satisfied.  Continue  in  this  manner  until  good  order  is 
not  only  obtained  but  retained.  There  may  be  an  apparent 
loss  of  time,  but  it  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  superior  work 
when  good  order  is  once  secured. 

Studiousness  on  the  part  of  pupils  is  certainly  desirable,  bnt 
how  often  do  teachers  complain  that  their  pupils  do  not  study. 
In  this,  as  in  other  things,  the  teacher  gets  about  what  will  sat- 
isfy him.  If  he  is  satisfied  to  have  half  the  pupils  idle,  or  on^ 
third  of  them  talking  or  throwing  paper  balls,  this  is  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  that  may  be  found  in  his  school.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  recitation.  It  is  what  will  satisfy  the  teacher. 
No  reform  will  be  instituted,  no  improvement  in  the  school  wiD 
be  inaugurated  as  long  as  the  teacher  is  satisfied  with  what  he 
has.  If  disorder,  poor  recitations,  inattention,  do  not  troulU 
the  teacher,  there  is  but  little  prospect  of  reform.  An  anecdote 
will  illustrate  this  point  and  show  how  much  more  easily  some 
people  are  troubled  than  others. 

Two  farmers,  Jones  and  Smith,  lived  in  adjoining  neighbor- 
hoods. Smith  had  a  pair  of  oxen  that  were  in  the  habit  of 
breaking  down  fences  and  doing  other  mischief  about  the  farm, 
and  as  he  did  not  approve  such  conduct  he  drove  them  to  the 
butcher,  and  then  went  over  to  purchase  a  pair  of  Mr.  Jcnes. 
When  he  arrived,  the  dialogue  which  took  place  was  somewhat 
like  the  following: 

Smith — Good  morning,  Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  you  have 
a  pair  of  oxen  to  sell. 
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Jones — Yes,  I  have  a  yoke  I  am  willing  to  sell,  if  you  want  to 
buy. 

Smith — Are  they  breachy? 

Jones — They  never  troubled  me. 

Smith — How  much  do  you  ask  for  them  ? 

Jones — Seventy-five  dollars. 

Smith — You  say  they  are  not  breachy  ? 

Jones — They  never  troubled  me. 

Smith— "^eX,  I  will  take  them. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Smith  drove  them  home  and  turned  then* 
into  the  pasture  with  his  other  stock.  The  next  morning  the 
cows  did  not  come  up,  and  on  searching  for  them  Mr.  Smith 
found  that  his  new  oxen  had  laid  the  fence  so  low  that  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  had  left  the  common  pasture  and  were 
feasting  in  the  cc^rnfield. 

The  next  time  Jones  and  Smith  met  scene  second  of  the  dia- 
logue transpired  as  follows: 

Smith — Mr.  Jones,  did  you  not  tell  me  that  those  oxen  were 
not  breachy  ? 

Jones — Not  at  all,  sir.     I  said  they  never  troubled  me. 

Smith — Did  they  never  break  down  your  fences? 

Jones — O,  yes,  they  frequently  broke  down  my  fences;  some- 
times destroyed  a  few  acres  of  corn  or  ruined  a  meadow,  but  / 
never  let  such  things  trouble  me. 

Is  it  not  just  so  with  some  teachers  ?  They  have  noise  and 
confusion,  idleness,  poor  recitations,  but  such  things  never  trouble 
them. 

Teacher,  are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  your 
school? 


ARITHMETIC— METHODS. 


/7^  John  M.  Bloss. 


FRACTIONS — ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION. 

Add  f ,  I,  f  and  ^\. 

X.     The  L.  C.  M.  should  be  found  as  indicated  in  a  previous 
article. 

2.     The  reduction  to  similar  fractions  should,  at  first,  be  made 
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by  analysis;  after  the  principles  involved  are  understood,  then 
shorter  methods  should  be  employed. 

The  following  illustrates  the  work,  including  analysis,  as  it 
should  appear  on  the  slate  or  blackboard, 

24  24 

2X2X3X2=24.     L.  C.  M. 

I.  Since  i=3f  2.  Since  i=JJ 

:  %=%  o{\\=i^  :  ye=y6  of  ^i=^\ 

3.  Since  1=^^  4.  Since  i=5J 

.     1  —  1    of   2  4 —  3  .1   1     nf   -4 —  2 

•    h \14    ^7 -24  •    12 r?^5 2A 

From  the  above  analyses  the  following  truths  should  be  de 
duced: 

1.  That  the  result  of  the  analysis  in  reducing  the  fractions 
to  similar  fractions  is  tbe  same  as  multiplying  both  numerator 
and  denominator  by  the  same  number.  Thus,  reducing  }i 
to  24ths  by  the  preceding  analysis  it  gives  i8-24ths.  This  could 
be  obtained  by  multiplying  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  6. 

Thus:  3X6^18 

4A6         24 

2.  To  determine  by  what  number  both  terms  of  the  fraction 
should  be  multiplied,  the  L.  C.  M.  should  be  divided  by  the 
denominator  of  the  fraction.  This  is  shown  in  the  first  step  of 
the  preceding  analysis.     Thus:     Reduce  5-6  to  24ths  (L.  C. 

M  ^     2^-6=1  5X4_2o 
m.)     24  .  0—4  6X4""24 

3.  The  division  of  the  L.  C.  M.  by  the  denominator  of  the 
fraction  can,  in  most  cases,  be  performed  mentally,  by  observ- 
ing what  factors  are  found  in  the  L.  C.  M.  which  are  not  found 
in  the  divisor.  The  product  of  these  factors  which  are  not 
common  to  both  is  the  quotient. 

Thus:     2X2X3X2=24  L.  C.  M. 

To  divide  this  by  6,  the  denominator  of  the  second  fraction 
above,  the  factors  2  and  2  would  be  left.  Hence  the  quotient 
is  4. 

4.  The  arrangement  of  the  fractions  after  the  reduction  in' 
dicates  that  numerators  only  are  to  be  added. 
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The  following  method  has  been  used  with  success  in  explain- 
ing why  the  numerators  only  should  be  added.  Thus:  4 
apples  -f  8  apples  -f-  3  apples  =  15  apples.  Here  the  names 
are  not  added,  but  the  numbers  4,  8  and  3.  But  18-244-20-24 
+21-24=59-24  may  be  written  18  twenty-fourths  +  20  twenty- 
fourths  +^21  twenty-fourths  =  59  twenty-fourths,  in  which  it  is 
evident  that  "twenty-fourths"  is  simply  the  name  of  the  parts, 
and  takes  the  place  of  "apples"  in  the  preceding  example. 

From  I  take  /j. 

7      7  —  35— H^  £J 

S  20  ^Q  ^Q 

2X2X2X5=40  L.  C.  M. 
•t.  Since  i=|8  2.  Since  i=|§ 

.     1 1   of    4  0 ft  .1  I     ftf    4  0 2 

•    B=?^uX7=|8  •    20=4  0^7=4  0 

After  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  reasons  for  all  the  steps  taken 
in  addition  and  subtraction,  then  shorter  methods  should  be  in- 
troduced, the  reasons  for  which  should  be  deduced  from  a  pre- 
ceding analysis. 

In  the  following  examples  the  necessary  work  for  the  solution 
is  written  in  full : 

^    .   I   o   .   .   I  »M   .._i62+243+i68+62o4-664_i857 

T  777  f 259 

^T050 — 'TOg 

2X2X5X2X3X3x3=1080  L.  C.  M. 

*     1  7 1  9 85-7  6 _  9^ 

^    2S       ih —    T40    — T40 

2X2X7X5=140  L.  C.  M. 

DIVISION. 

Before  giving  an  analysis  of  the  division  of  fractions  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  dividend,  divisor,  and  quotient  should 
be  thoroughly  understood.     Thus : 

a  8-+-i=8 

d  8-^2=4 

c  8-5-4=2. 

PRINCIPLES. 

I.  From  a  we  observe  that  i  is  contained  in  the  dividend  a 
number  of  times  equal  to  the  number  of  units  in  the  dividend. 
This  is  true  whether  the  dividend  be  a  whole  number  or  a  frac- 
tion. 
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2.  From  by  as  compared  with  a,  we  observe  that  as  the  di- 
visor is  increased,  the  dividend  remaining  the  same,  that  the 
quotient  is  diminished  in  the  same  ratio.  Thus  the  divisor  2  is 
twice  as  great  as  the  divisor  i,  and  the  quotient  is  one-half  as 
great  as  the  preceding  quotient 

3.  From  by  as  compared  with  r,  we  observe  that  as  the  di- 
visor is  diminished  the  quotient  is  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 

Divide  |  by  |. 

Since  |-4-i=|  Prin.  i. 

:  i-^i=3X5=¥  Prin.  3. 

••  1^1=]  of  -V^ii  Prin.  2. 

The  answer,  |J,  when  factored,  gives  JXf,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  dividend  multiplied  by  the  divisor  inverted;  hence  the 
rule. 

Divide  /y  by  %. 

Since  ^\-f-i=J»y  Prin.  i. 

•  -A^5=i  of  /x=A         Pnn.  2. 

•  A^?=5'7^X7=??=iAPrin.  3. 

The  following  contains  all  the  work  necessary  in  the  short- 
ened operation : 

9     .   5 9  \yl 6  3 T    8 

Examples  of  incorrect  and  careless  work : 

n    3-4-2    3 6  3  fi  6   3  6  165 171 

**    4^3  ^ 84 —  B?  —  S4 


A    5        3- 

2  5    18 

-  7 

^    ^       5" 

30 

—  30 

Divide 

%  by  |. 

'^'} 

4  •  8 

5  •   7 

-32 
-3f* 

Divide 

I  bv  -»- 

fl     9  _i_3 9  V6 45 16 14 

"'   TT  •  3 — TT^3 — 33 — TT — TT* 

In  a  and  c  there  is  carelessness  in  the  use  of  signs,  and  the 
work  should  be  marked  zero.  In  d  the  divisor  is  used  as  the 
dividend,  hence  its  value  of  this  work  is  zero. 

In  the  answers  to  a  and  dy  the  value  of  the  fractions  were 
changed  in  attempting  to  reduce  them  to  mixed  numbers  by 
carelessly  writing  the  whole  number  above  the  line  with  the  nu- 
merator of  the  fraction,  hence  these  answers  should  be  marked 
zero. 

EVANSVILLE,  July  15. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


J.  W.  Barnes,  Sup't  Howard  County : 

Dear  Sir: — You  ask  for  an  opinion  upon  the  following  statement  oC 
facts: 

"  The  County  Commissioners  of  Howard  county  asked  the  Trustees  to  leave 
their  tuition  fund  in  the  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  county.  They  agreed  to 
pay  interest  on  the  said  fund  until  the  trustees  needed  it.  When  they  settled 
with  the  trustees  in  October,  they  paid  them  the  accrued  interest  according  to 
agreement.     To  whom  does  the  interest  belong?" 

Reply. — In  the  case  of  Rock  vs.  Stinger,  26  Ind.,  pages  347-^,  it  is  held 
that  the  title  to  school  revenues  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee  is  in  the  trustee  him- 
self. It  is  inferred  from  this  that  a  trustee  may  loan  the  school  revenues  in 
his  hands,  and  that  the  interest  accruing  from  such  loans  may  be  disposed  of 
by  the  trustee  at  his  pleasure. 

But  in  the  case  you  refer  to  me,  the  money  had  not  already  been  received 
by  the  school  trustee;  hence  the  title  did  not  rest  in  him.  The  money 
was  retained  in  the  county  treasury,  and  the  county  was  responsible  for  its 
safety,  and  hence  any  interest  which  the  county  might  obtain  on  such  reve* 
Dues  should  be  added  to  the  revenues  themselves,  and  not  be  paid  to  the 
trustee  for  his  own  use. 

This  point  is  clearly  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah 
Hadley  vs,  llie  City  of  Richmond  (May  term,  1879 — unpublished).  In  this 
case,  Hadley  received  ^1,976.23,  as  interest  on  orders  against  the  county 
treasury  in  favor  of  the  school  revenue.  The  lower  court  rendered  judgment 
against  Hadley  for  this  amount,  and  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  judg- 
ment. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JAS.  H.  SMART, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.. 


EDITORIAL. 


Do  not  send  specie  in  a  letter.    If  you  cannot  get  scrip  send  postage  stamps. 
If  you  do  not  get  your  Journal  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  write  at 


-once. 


If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post  office 
ms  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 


"Wi  desire  a  few  May  numbers  of  the  Journal  for  1878.  Any  one  sending 
this  number  will  have  his  time  extended  one  month,  and  greatly  oblige  the 
Editor. 


Hie  Educational  Weekly  began  Vol.  VI,  July  lo,  with  a  new  keod^  and 
with  a  new  proprietor.  Jeremiah  Mahony,  who  has  been  editor  in-chief  for 
some  months  past,  has  resigned  his  place  in  the  Chicago  schools,  purchased  a 
material  interest  in  the  Weekly,  and  will,  in  the  future,  devote  his  entire  tine 
to  its  '*boom."  No  man  in  the  country  writes  a  more  readable  article  than 
this  self  same  Jeremiah.     May  he  and  The  Weekly  prosper. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


In  the  months  of  August  and  September  most  of  the  counties  of  the  state 
hold  their  annual  institutes.  Most  superintendents  and  teachers  prefer  to  hold 
the  institute  before  the  schools  begin.  They  do  not  like  to  have  the  work  of 
the  schools  interrupted  by  a  vacation.  A  few  prefer  to  wait  for  cools 
weather,  when  the  teachers  are  all  at  work  and  know  better  what  tbej 
need,  and  when  they  can  carry  the  facts  and  the  inspiration  of  the  institute 
directly  back  to  the  school  room  with  them.  The  Journal  inclines  to  the 
later  date,  but  agrees  that  the  success  of  the  institute  depends  less  upon  the 
time  it  is  held  than  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  planned  and  conducted. 
The  trite  saying,  "As  the  teacher,  so  the  school,"  applies  with  all  its  force  to 
the  superintendent  and  to  the  Institute:  As  the  superintendent^  so  the  institute. 
If  the  superintendent  is  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  head  of  the  schools  of 
•his  county,  and  makes  himself  felt  among  the  teachers,  he  can  have  a  good 
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institute  at  any  time.  Just  as  a  strong  teacher  secures  promptness  and  regu- 
larity in  attendance  and  close  application  to  business  in  school,  by  means  not 
defined  by  rule^  so  a  strong  superintendent,  in  some  way,  brings  out  his 
teachers  and  keeps  them  out,  and  keeps  them  at  work  during  the  week  of  the 
institute.  The  notion  that  the  last  two  days  of  an  institute  are  to  be  the  best 
is  a  pernicious  one.  Monday  is  just  as  important  as  Friday^  and  should 
see  just  as  much  work  accomplished.  The  institute  should  open  Monday 
morning  at  10  o'clock,  with  every  teacher  in  his  place.  The  programme  and 
the  workers  should  have  been  previously  arranged.  The  organization  should 
not  consume  to  exceed  five  minutes.  The  superintendent  is  in  charge  by 
virtue  of  his  office.  The  other  officers  can  be  named  by  him  or  by  the 
teachers,  as  he  may  choc^e.  The  enrollment  can  be  made  most  expeditiously 
by  passing  slips  of  paper  to  the  teachers  for  names  and  addresses,  and  collect- 
ing them  at  a  proper  time. 

Five  days  is  a  short  time  in  which  to  do  the  work  necessary  to  be  done,, 
and  if  teachers  do  not  feel  the  importance  of  being  present  the  first  morning 
and  all  the  time,  the  superintendent  needs  to  do  missionary  work.     A  teacher 
who,  without  good  excuse,  comes  straggling  in  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  should 
be  ashamed  of  himself. 

Last  year  the  writer  was  in  an  institute  that  was  very  thinly  attended  the 
first  part  of  the  week.  Wednesday,  at  about  1 1  o'clock,,  A.  M.  the  superin- 
tendent came^in  and  said,  "  We  shall  have  a  better  attendance  this  afternoon. 
I  saw  avout  twenty  teachers  on  the  street,  and  they  will  be  up  after  dinner." 
What  business  has  a  teacher  lounging  on  the  streets  when  the  institute  is  in 
session  ?  It  is  not  necesttiry  to  add  that  education  in  that  county  is  at  a 
low  ebb. 

The  superintendent  should  be  exacting  of  the  teachers  in  regard  to  the 
matters  named ;  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  teachers  have  a  right  to  demand 
of  the  superintendent  that  he  make  the  institute  worth  attending,  [f  teachers 
are  required  to  spend  time  and  money  that  they  may  attend  an  institute,  the 
superintendent  is  bound  to  give  them  the  best  instruction  that  his  energy  and 
the  money  at  his  command  will  secure. 

Those  who  are  to  take  a  part  as  instructors  should  be  notified  beforehand, 
so  that  they  may  have  ample  time  for  preparation.  A  person  not  accustomed 
to  the  work  cannot  extemporize  a  lesson  that  will  be  profitable  to  teachers 
now-a-days. 

Good  institute  workers  can  be  found  in  all  the  counties  now,  but  a  few  lec- 
turers and  workers  from  abroad  will  give  variety  and  add  zest.  The  ^50 
drawn  from  the  county  by  the  snperintendent  should  be  all  paid  to  the  in- 
structors. The  superintendent  gets  his  regular  per  diem  from  another  fund. 
These  institutes  have  been  a  great  power  for  good  to  this  state,  and,  if  rightly 
managed,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  continue  to  be.  They 
should  be  vsu-ied  as  the  demands  and  needs  of  teachers  vary. 
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WHY  I  DIDN'T  SUCCEED. 


The  reason  I  didn't  succeed  any  better  in  that  school  is  that  ^  is  that  the 
worst  school  in  the  township  to  manage."  "  The  bad  boys  there  haTe  driTcn 
•out  two  or  three  teachers." 

The  reason  I  was  not  re-appointed  to  teach  that  school  this  year  is  that  '*the 
trustee  is  and  old  fogy ^  and  thinks  that  he  must  hire  a  new  teacher  every 
year." 

*'A  large  majority  of  the  people  were  in  favor  of  me,  but  one  of  the  trus- 
tees managed  to  work  his_niece  into  the  place." 

I  applied  for  the  superintendency  of  the schools  and  would  have  suc- 

-ceeded  but  '*  the  trustees  got  a  fool  notion  in  their  heads  that  they  must  ut- 
port  some  one." 

Miss  — ^  your  class  averaged  very  low  in  the  last  examination.  <^Well,  I 
just  can't  help  it — they  are  the  stupidest  set  of  children  I  ever  had  anything 
to  do  with." 

It  seems  that  you  didn't  get  that  place  you  thought  you  were  going  to. 
^'  Mr,  —  had  been  prejudiced  against  me,  and  he  runs  the  board." 

I  didn't  know  that  you  thought  of  leaving  there.  ''Yes,  my  health  has  not 
"been  very  good,  and  I  thought  I  would  resign. 

Did  you  ever  hear  anything  like  the  above  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  anything 
-else  from  a  teacher  who  dad  failed  to  secure  or  retain  a  desired  place  ? 

Teachers  are  not  radically  different  from  other  people  in  this  regard.  We 
are  all  inclined  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  our  failures  to  other  shoalders. 
It  would  be  much  better  for  ourselves  were  it  otherwise.  The  fact  is,  that 
most  of  our  ill  success  is  owing  to  our  own  inherent  weaknesses.  The  ex- 
cuses given  above,  for  the  most  part,  exist  simply  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 
When  a  teacher  fails  to  maintain  order,  to  retain  the  respect  of  his  pupils,  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  parents,  to  retain  a  position  in  school,  or  to  secore 
•one  where  well  known,  iht  probability  is  that  the  fault  is  in  the  teacher  rather 
than  in  the  appointing  power,  and  the  wise  thing  to  do  is,  not  to  abuse  the 
trustees,  but  to  begin  a  process  of  self-inspection — with  a  view  to  self* 
improvement. 

It  is  true  that  trustees  make  mistakes  and  are  sometimes  selfish,  but  it  is  en- 
lirely  safe  to  conclude  that  the  causes  of  a  great  majority  of  teachers'  failures 
lie  with  themselves,     <'  Look  within  and  not  without" 


Thk  Chicago  Normal  School  has  been  abolished  on  the  score  of  ecoaomy. 
Spigot-economy,  of  course.  These  economical  (?)  trustees  are  going  to  save 
money  for  the  people  by  abolishing  the  school  that  prepares  the  high  school 
graduates  for  the  special  work  of  teaching,  and  putting  into  the  schoob  as 
teachers  girls  without  any  special  preparation  for  their  work.  Fools,  fooh, 
fools — ^short-sighted  fools.  When  will  people  learn  that  Uachimg  most  be 
learned^  as  other  professions  are  learned,  and  that  a  poor  teacher  is  a  dear 
kteacher  at  any  price  or  no  price. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 

TION  FOR  JUNE,  1879. 

Writing — Specimen  of  Penmanship, 

Write  any  verse  of  poetry  or  proverbial  saying  that  you  may  remember,  as 
a  specimen  of  your  hand  writing.  50, 

1.  Write  what  you  understand  to  be  the  principles  of  the  ^Capital  letters. 
Make  each  one  three  times.  lO. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "  anaylsis  "  in  penmanship,  and^what  is  its  object  ? 

10. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  ''spacing"  in  penmanship?  What  is*a  space  in  height 
and  a  space  in  width?  2'pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Write  all  the  small  letters,  observing,  as  nearly^as  you*can,  the  proper 
slant,  length,  and  spacing  of  each.  lo. 

5.  Make  all  the  Capitals  in  which  all  the  Capital  Stem  appears.  lo. 

Orthography. 

1.  (a)  What  is  a  silent  letter?     (b)  Give  two  examples.  &'**5;  ^^*S' 

2.  What  is  accent?  lo. 

3.  (a)  What  sounds  has  ch  f     (b)   Give  words  illustrating  the  different 
sounds.  &*=*5;  b=5 

4.  What  sounds  compose  the  word  laugh^  when  spoken?  10. 

5.  Write  the  words  receipt  and  eighteen  phonically,  indicating  the  vowel 
sounds  by  the  proper  marks.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

Spell  ten  words  pronounced  by  the  superintendent.        5  for  each  word. 

Reading. 

"  The  Stag  at  Eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 

When  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill. 

And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 

In  lone  Glenastney's  hazel  shade ; 

But,  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 

Had  kindled  on  Benvoislich*s  head, 

The  deep  mouthed  blood-hound's  heavy  bay 

Resounded  up  the  rocky  way, 

And  faint,  from  further  distance  borne. 

Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn." 
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1.  Define  lair,  beacon,  deep  mouthed,  bay,  clanging.  5  pts.,  2  eacb. 

2.  Judging  from  the  above  description,  in  what  country  do  you  think  the 
scene  is  laid?    Why?  2  pts,  5  each. 

3.  What  does  the  above  extract  lead  you  to  think  the  author  intends  10 
describe  in  the  succeeding  lines?  10. 

4.  Write  synonyms  for :  his  fill,  midnight  lair,  Benvoirlich's  head,  heavy 
bay,  clanging  hoof  and  horn.  /  5  pts.,  2  ead. 

5.  Rewrite  the  passage  in  prose,  as  briefly  as  you  can.  10. 
Let  the  candidate  read  a  passage,  upon  which  he  shall  be   marked,  ac- 
cording to  the  superintendent's  judgment,  from  i  to  50. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  620,  i,ii6,  and  1,488.  Ans.  la 

2.  A  man  owning  ^  of  a  cotton  mill,  sold  ^  of  his  share  for  $4,560  5-6. 
What  was  the  mill  worth?  Proc,  5;  ans.  5. 

e.     Multiply  .57  by  .7. 

Prove  by  common  fractions  that  you  have  pointed  off  the  answer  cor- 
rectly.  Proof  9,  ans.  1. 

4.  Reduce  3  lb.  10  oz.  16  pwt.  to  pwt.     By  analysis.         Anal.  8;  ans.  2. 

5.  At  j^4.20  per  cord,  what  is  the  value  of  a  pile  of  wood  which  is  jo  feet 
long,  8  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  6  inches  high?  Proc.  5;  ans. 5* 

6.  A  has  3  per  cent  more  money  than  B ;  what  per  cent  less  is  B's  mooey 
than  A's  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

7.  What  principal  at  simple  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  in  I  year, 
2  months,  24  days,  will  amount  to  ^850?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

8.  For  what  sum  must  a  note  due  in  6  months  be  given  in  bank  at  6  per 
cent  per  annum,  in  order  to  receive  5640?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

9.  What  is  the  cost  of  36  yards  of  cloth,  ij  yd.  wide,  if  2,\  yd.,  i  2-5  fi 
wide,  cost  $3?     By  propoition,  statement.  Statement  4;  proc.  3;  ans.  5. 

10.  The  side  of  a  rectangular  field  is  108  rods,  and  the  diagonal  is  117 
rods.     What  is  the  width?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

Grammar. — i.  Write  a  sentence  which  shall  contain  a  hmiting  adjective 
used  attributively,  and  a  qualifying  adjective  used  predicatively. 

2  pts.,  5  ead», 

2.  Name  one  noun  (n)  plural  tn  form  and  singular  in  use,  one  (b)  hariog 
two  plurals  differing  in  signification,  (c)  one  having  the  same  form  in  bodi 
numbers.  a=3;  b=4;  c=3* 

3.  Decline  (a)  who  can,  and  use  (b)  each  case  in  a  sentence. 

a=4;  b=3  pts  each. 

4.  How  is  th6  passive  voice  of  a  verb  formed?  '<^ 

5.  What  are  propositions?     Name^i^^.  2  pts.,  S^^ 

6.  Conjugate  the  verb  l>ve  in  th«  past  tense,  potential  mood,  passive  voice. 

la 

7.  We  thought  it  tiresome  to  walk  a  mile  to  school.  Parse  tireiomt  and  > 
walk,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  Parse  mile  and  to.  2  pts.,  5  »d^ 
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9.    Analyze  the  above  sentence.  io» 

la    Correct,  //  could  not  have  been  her^  and  give  the  reason  for  the  change. 

2  pts.,  5  each» 

Geography. — i.    Name  the  five  principal  circles  that  surround  the  Earth 
from  East  to  West.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

2.  How  is  geography  divided  ?  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  error. 

3.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  great  plateaus  to  the  great  mountain  ranges? 

10. 

4.  Upon  what  five  conditions  does  climate  depend  ?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  Name  five  important  towAs  you  would  pass  in  sailing  down  the  Merri- 
inack  river.  I   5  pts.,  2  each. 

(k    What  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Delaware?        i(x 

7.  Name  the  five  great  rivers  of  the  German  Empire.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

8.  Name  the  capitals  of  the  following  countries:    France,  Switzerland^ 
Austria,  Germany,  Spain.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

9.  What  nation  owns  the  largest  possessions  in  North  America?    What,  in 
Europe?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

20.    Name  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  Asia.     3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  error. 

History. — i.    Give  an  account  of  the  early  settlement  of  Virginia.       lo. 

2.  What  territory  was  originally  assigned  to  the  London  Company,  and 
what  to  the  Plymouth  Company,' 1606?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  were  the  prevailing  forms  of  religion,  during  the  Colonial  period  y. 
in  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  ? 

4  pts.,  3  off  for  each  error. 

4.  Tell  briefly  the  story  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft.  10. 

5.  (a)  Who  was  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  (b)  what  was  the  chief  event  in  his 
offidallife?  a=4;  b=6. 

6.  Narrate  the  early  settlement  of  Georgia.  lo. 

7.  What  was  the  Importation  Act  of  1733?  lo. 
&  What  led  to  the  destruction  of  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  1773?  10. 
9.  Who  was  Baron  Steuben?  10. 

10.    Give  two  principal  features  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  1778. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

Physiology. — i.    Name  two  kinds  of  movable  joints,  and  locate  each  of 
them.  4  pts.,  2)^  each. 

2.  What  is  chyle,  and  how  is  it  conveyed  to  the  blood  ?        2  pts,,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  function  of  an  organ  ?  10. 

4.  What  is  the  function  of  the  capillaries  ?  «•  10. 

5.  To  what  is  the  color  of  the  skin  due  ?  10. 

6.  Which  of  the  four  cavities  of  the  heart  contains  impure  blood? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  Why  will  an  excessive  use  of  soap  injure  the  skin?  10. 

8.  What  is  the  function  of  the  motor  nerves?  10. 

3 


\ 
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9.  Where  should  a  compress  be  put  when  a  vein  in  the  arm  is  cot  VHiy? 

2  pis.,  5  eacL 

10.  How  is  the  sensation  of  sound  produced?  lo- 

Theory  and  Practice. — i.    What  assistance  in  preparing  lessons  should 
pupils  receive  ?     Why  ?  2  pts.,  10  eicL 

2.  Give  two  characteristics  of  a  good  series  of  questions  on  a  subject? 

2pts.,  lOodL 

3.  When  (if  ever)  may  prizes  be  properly  used  as  an  incentive  to  study? 

». 

4.  What  is  the  proper  place  of  technical  grammar  in  a  coarse  of  instnc- 
tion  in  common  schools?     Why?  2  pts.,  10 each. 

5.  Give  four  important  directions  for  the  government  of  a  schooL 

4pts.,5e«L 


•M 


'•i 


The  Woodruff  Scientific  Expedition  around  the  World  is  not  yet  dad, 
though  its  original  projector  is.  Mr.  Woodruff  died  in  June  last,  just  alter  he 
thought  that  the  last  great  difficulty  had  been  overcome.  Under  the  diitdir- 
ship  of  W.  S.  Clark,  of  Amherst  College,  the  arrangements  are  going  fonnid 
and  final  success  is  predicted.  A  letter  directed  to  **  Woodruff  ExpedidoB,"^ 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  Yori^,^ty,  will  secure  all  desired  informAtion. 

Purdue  Univioisity. — The  annual  catalogue  of  Purdue  University  fof  tk 
year  1878-9,  contains  the  names  of  195  students — including  those  in  Sommff  , 
Art  School,  209.  This  shows  that  Purdue  is  now  the  third  college  in  ^ 
state  in  attendance.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  1875-76  was  67; 
in  1876-77  the  number  was  139;  and  in  1877-78  it  was  166.  It  is  thusseea 
that  the  attendance  has  trebled  in  three  years.  For  full  information  send  f<x 
a  catalogue,  addressing  President  of  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Asbury  University. — The  Trustees  of  Asbury  University,  at  a  itccDt 
meeting  in  Indianapolis,  elected  Prof.  J.  C.  Ridpath  vice  president,  Prof.  Edvin 
Post,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  to  fill  the  Latin  chair,  vice  Prof.  L,  L.  Rogers;  IW. 
J.  M.  Mansfield,  of  Iowa  Westley  University,  to  fill  Dr.  Joseph  Tinglefs' 
chair  of  natural  science.  They  also  declare  the  Greek  chair  filled  by  Fra^ 
T.  Wiley,  vacant  at  the  close  of  the  next  school  year. 

The  Chicago  We  kly  Journal,  after  a  trial  of  nearly  two  years,  has  gi«n 
up  its  separate  Educational  department  and  its  special  educational  editor.  Tbe 
paper  of  itself  is  a  good  one,  and  this  special  feature  should  have  made  it 
popular  with  teachers.  The  Journal,  in  the  future,  will  give  liberal  spaa  ^ 
educational  topics. 

The  Indiana  State  Fair  will  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  beginning  SepL  1^ ' 
and  closing  Oct.  4.  The  Edjicational  department  last  year  was  creditable,  b^ 
it  should  be  better  this  year. 
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NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 


J.  H.  Elwood  opened  a  normal  at  Brookston,  July  28,  for  a  term  of  six 
veeks.  He  is  assisted  by  the  county  superintendent  and  C.  W.  Worley.  One 
jmblic  lecture  will  be  given  each  week  by  persons  from  abroad. 

M.  Hersberger  and  J.  G,  Hass  are  conducting  a  normal  at  Pendleton.  It 
))^n  July  21,  to  continue  Hve  weeds. 

Robert  I.  Hamilton,  the  county  superintendent,  is  conducting  a  normal  at 
At  Anderson  that  began  July  14. 

H.  H.  Rogers  is  at  the  head  of  a  normal  at  Loogootee,  which  began 
Julys. 

W.  C.  Washburn  and  J.  G.  Chambers  are  holding  a  six-weeks'  normal  at 
Qiarlestown.     It  began  July  7. 

A.  H.  Kennedy  and  J.  H.  Logan  began  a  four-weeks'  normal  at  Rockport, 
July  21. 

The  fifth  term  of  the  Cass  county  normal  began  in  Logansport,  July  21, 
«nder  the  supervision  of  the  counly  superintendent,  with  J.  K.  Walts,  M.  S. 
Coulter,  and  T.  J.  Legg  as  instructors. 

W.  W.  May  and  J.  A.  Wood  began  a  summer  normal  at  Salem,  for  a  term 
of  five  weeks. 

M.  F.  Babbitt  is  conducting  a  normal  at  Cannelton,  assisted  by  Prof.  H.  B. 
fioisen,  of  the  State  University. 

M.  B.  Stults  and  Allen  Moore  will  hold  a  five-weeks'  normal  at  Hunting- 
ton, beginning  August  18. 

County  superintendent  William  B.  Maddock  is  conducting  a  normal  at 
Fowler. 

County  sap>erintendent  R.  L.  Marshman,  assisted  by  W.  E.  Netherton,  is 
<Dnducting  a  nochial  at  Winamac.  The  second  week  showed  an  enrollment 
of  80,  with  an  upward  tendency. 

The  Ripley  county  normal,  at  Delaware,  has  (July  23)  enrolled  76. 

The  Newton  county  normal  began  in  Kentland,  July  21,  with  county  super- 
intendent W.  II.  Herhhman  ard  J.  II.  Hays  as  intruciors. 


Brookston. — Commencement  exercises  June  13,  1879.  Number  of  pu- 
pils in  full  high  school  course,  25 ;  in  the  normal,  19;  total  in  all  depart- 
ateots,  213.  Number  of  teachers  in  all  departments,  5.  Lowest  compensa- 
tion of  teachers  per  year,'^250;  highest,  exclusive  of  II.  S.,  Ij75;  average, 
#315.  The  citizens  and  trustees  have  increased  the  tuition  fund  over  ^200, 
daring  the  past  year,  in  order  to  increase  the  length  of  the  free  school  year, 
and  purpose  keeping  the  schools  to  their  present  high  standard.  A.  H.  £11- 
yrood  ■  -  superintendent.  *"  '  . 
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County  Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows: 

Aug.  II.  Delaware  co.,  Muncle,  A.  W.  Clancey,  sup't.. 
"     II.  Jefferson  co.,  Madison,  £.  K.  Tibbets. 
<*     II.  Morgan  co.,  Martinsville,  S.  S.  Griffith. 
*'     II.  Orange  co.,  Paoli,  James  L.  Noblitt. 
**     II.  Ohio  CO.,  Rising  Sun,  J.  H.  Pate. 
"     II.  Harrison  co.,  Corydon,  D.  F.  Lemon. 
**     II.  Putnam  co.,  Greencastle,  L.  A.  Stockwell. 
<*     II.  Warrick  co.,  Boonville,  I.  E.  Voungblood. 
"     II.  Bartholomew  co.,  Colambos,  J.  M.  Wallace. 
<'     18.  Brown  co.,  Nashville,  D.  M.  Beck. 
"     18.  Fayette  co.,  Connersville,  J.  S.  Gamble. 

18.  Jackson  co.,  Brownsburg,  James  B.  Hamilton.. 

18.  Shelby  co.,  Shelby ville,  S.  L.  Major. 

18.  Clay  CO.,  Brazil,  P.  B.  Triplett. 

18.  Benton  co., ,  W.  B.  Maddock. 

18.  Switzerland  co.,  Vevay,  Robert  S.  Northcott. 

«*     18.  Crawford  co., ,  J.  W.  C.  Springstan. 

'*     18.  Ripley  co.,  Versailles,  T.  Bagot. 
"     18.  Jennings  co.,  Vernon,  John  Carney. 
**     18.  Wayne  co.,  Centrcville,  J.  C.  Macpherson. 
"     18.  Clark  CO.,  Charleston,  A.  C.  Goodwin. 
"    25.  Pulaski  CO.,  Winamac,  R.  L.  Marshman. 
*'    25.  Martin  co.,  Shoals,  F.  M.  Westhafer. 
<*    25.  Decatur  co.,  Greensburg,  J.  L.  Carr. 
«     25.  Tipton  CO.,  Tipton,  Geo.  C  Wood. 

25.  Miami  co.,  Peru,  N.  W.  Trissal. 

25.  Montgomery  co.,  Crawfordsville,  John  G.  Oyerton. 

25.  Grant  co.,  Marion,  G.  A.  Osbom. 

25.  Laporte  co.,  Laporte,  W.  A.  Hosmer. 
"     25.  Owen  CO.,  Spencer,  Robert  C.  King. 

25.  Knox  CO.,  Vincennes,  £.  B.  Milam. 

25.  Madison  co.,  Anderson,  Robert  I.  Hamilton. 

25.  Hancock,  co.,  Greenfield,  Aaron  Pope. 
"    25.  Hamilton  co.,  Noblesyille,  U.  B,  McKinsey. 

**    25.  Scott  CO., ,  Jacob  Hollenbeck. 

<<    25.  Howard  co.,  Kokomo,  J.  W.  Barnes. 
**    25.  Hendribks  co.,  Brownsburg,  J.  A.  C  Dobson. 
**     25.  Marion  co.,  Indianapolis,  L.  P.  Harlan. 
"    25.  Vigo  CO.,  Terre  Haute,  J.  H.  Allen. 
Sept.    I.  Marshall  co.,  Plymouth,  W.  £.  Bailey. 
"       I.  Adams  co.,  Decatur,  G.  W.  A.  Luckey. 
"      I.  Spencer  co.,  Rockport,  J.  W.  Nourse. 
^      I.  Daviess  co.,  Washington,  David  M.  Geeting. 
<*      I.  Lawrence  co.,  Bedford,  £.  B.  Thornton. 
^    22.  Huntington  co.,  Huntington,  M.  B.  Stults. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


In  the  sentence,  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,"  he  is  in  the 
QominatiTe  cace  independent  by  pleonasm.  In  the  gospel  of  Matthew  the 
^nteoce  reads  thos :  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.  The  same  words 
in  the  gospel  of  Mark  are  translated  as  in  the  first  sentence  above. 

In  the  expressions,  ''Alas  for  the  morrow/'  **0  for  a  faith  that  will  not 
shrink,"  the  prepositional  phrases  are  construed  with  the  interjections  Alat^ 
and  a 

**A]as  for  the  morrow"  is  equivalent  to  ^  I  grieve  for  the  morrow,"  or  some 
•kindred  sentence  dependent  upon  the  feeling  to  be  expressed;  so,  "O  for  a 
/aith,"  is  equivalent  to  ^  I  long  for  a  faith." 

**  Occasionally,  as  if  the  interjection  were  an  assertion  instead  of  a  mere 
5!gn  of  the  feeling  intended  to  be  intimated,  a  preposition  is  used  to  combine 
it  with  the  added  explanation."     Whitney's  Essentials,  p.  246. 

In  the  sentence,  *<  There  is  little  to  hope  for  in  this  world,"  little  to  hope  for 
in  this  world  is  the  entire  subject ;  there  u  is  the  entire  predicate,  and  is  is 
tiie  predicate  verb.     There  is  an  expletive,  used  to  introduce  the  sentence. 

Correct  solutions  to  Nos.  3  and  4,  of  May  Journal  have  been  received  from 
Edward  C.  Helm. 

QUEKIES. — I.  What  is  the  construction  of  to  strike^  in  the  following  sen- 
tence: ^  He  that  hopes  to  be  conceived  as  a  wit  in  female  assemblies,  should 
have  a  form  neither  so  amiable  as  to  strike  with  admiration,  nor  so  coarse  as 
to  raise  disgust.  J.  C.  p. 

2.  "I  had  as  lief  not  be^  as  be  the  thing  I  am."  Parse  the  italicised 
irords. 

3.  Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father  ?  Construction  of 
lokether  and  twain,     '         * 

4.  "Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive; 

Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan ; 

What  others  are,  to  feel;  and  know  myself  a  man^^ 

G>nstnie  italicised  words.    Analyze  the  sentence. 

5.  A  rectangular  solid  contains  1280  cu.  inches,  and  the  length,  width, 
ind  height  are  to  each  other  as  8,  5^  and  4.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
olid?    What  is  the  rule  for  solving  problems  of  this  kind? 


Indiana  at  Paris. — State  Sup*t  James  H.  Smart  sent  to  the  World's  Fair, 
t  Paris,  last  year,  a  part  of  Indiana's  Educational  Exhibit  at  our  Centennial. 
Remarkable  to  say  it  took  a  first  premium.  No  other  state,  or  city,  or  coun- 
ry  was  awarded  a  higher  premium,  and  only  two  other  states  of  this  country 
M>k  as  high.     Good  for  the  Hoosier  State. 

MiCHlGANTOWN  has  one  of  the  finest  school  houses  in  the  state  for  a  town 
t  its  size.     The  house  is  a  model  for  neatness  and  arrangement. 
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Tbc  tnBtecs  of  Waskingtcn  are  proposing  to  ecoDomize  by  rfdvdDg  teadh 
«»'  wages  lo  per  cent.  TeacLcn*  wages  should  be  the  last  Uiing  not  ihe/rtf 
thing  **  economized." 


PERSONAL. 


W.  H.  McOain,  the  i:rincipal  of  the  Kokomo  high  school,  has  r^ssj^ 
his  place  to  take  the  agency  of  Jones  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  sUte 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  McCIain  has  been  connecttrd  with  the  Kokomo  hi^b  school  tor 
the  past  six  years,  and  before  he  came  to  Kokomo  was  two  years  a  teadieria 
the  Logansport  high  school.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  teados 
of  Howard  county,  and  will  be  much  missed  in  the  normals  and  institates* 
He  IS  known  not  only  as  a  gocd  teacher  but  as  a  christian  gentleman.  The 
Journal  expresses  the  wish  thct  Mr.  McClain  may  not  become  so  ihoronghly 
Hawk-Eyed  that  he  shall  not,  some  time  in  the  future,  find  his  way  back  lo 
the  Hoo&ier  State.     His  address  is  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

W.  A.  Jones  finally  decided  not  to  withdraw  his  resignation  as  president  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  as  the  trustees  requested,  and  so  is  out 

It  is  due  Mr.  Jones  to  say  that  he  organized  the  school  and  has  bad 
charge  of  it  from  the  first.  He  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  work,  for  bo 
school  in  the  land  stands  higher  in  point  of  thoroughness  and  strictly  profes- 
sional training  based  on  philosophic  methods.  Such  men  as  Wm.  T.  Hani^ 
of  St.  Louis,  rank  it  with  the  best  normal  schools  in  the  United  Slates. 

Mr.  Jones  owns  one  of  the  finest  200-acre  farms  in  the  Wabash  valley,  aoi 
will  turn  '^granger,"  at  least  (ill  his  health  is  fully  regained.  It  is  notlikdf 
that  a  man  of  his  superior  ability  will  be  allowed  \a  spend  many  years  id  it- 
tirement  if  he  can  be  induced  to  take  important  positions. 

George  P.  Brown,  late  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  has  bees 
elected  President  of  the  Slate  Normal  School,  vice  Wm.  A.  Jones,  resigned. 

.The  trustees  have  acted  wisely,  and  made  an  excellent  seleaion— (bey 
could  not  easily  have  done  better.  Mr.  Brown  is  an  Indiana  man,  has  large 
experience  a5  a  teacher  and  superintendent,  and  has  extensive  acquaiotaBoe 
with  the  country  schools  from  actual  observation.  His  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  character  of  the  woik  done  in  the  State  Normal  will  enable  him  to 
carry  out  the  general  thought  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  yet  modify  the  character  of 
the  work  to  suit  his  own  ideas,  without  disorganization  or  revolution.  No 
one  who  knows  Mr.  Brown  will  doubt  that  he  will  be  master  of  his  ncwsito- 
atien  from  the  time  he  enters  upon  it. 

J.  H.  Madden  has  been  re-elected  for  the  eighth  time  as  superintendent  tf 
the  Bedford  schools,  and  Mrs.  Madden  as  principal  of  the  high  schooL 

A.  W«  Dunkle,  of  North  Vernon,  will  take  the  D<:lphi  schools. 

James  C.  Black  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Acton. 
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I  htdianapotis  Superintendents  and  Principalis — H.  S.  Tarbell,  sup't ;  J.  J 
Mills,  Lewis  H.  Jones,  and  Miss  N.  Cropsey,  ass*t  sup'ts ;  George  B.  Loomis 
sup't  music;  Jesse  H.  Brown,  sup^t  of  Drawing;  Miss  E.  S.  Paddock,  prin. 
of  Training  School.    The  following  are  principals  of  the  district  schools: 

First  District,  Mary  Colgan;  2d,  H.  L.  Rust;  3d,  Geo.  F.  Bass;  4tb,  Eliza 
T.  Ford;  5th,  Kate  Robson;  6th,  Clara  Washburn;  7th,  Nelson  Yoke;  8th,  Etta 
Bradshaw;  9tb,  Henrietta  Schrake ;  loth,  Henri  e  Colgan;  nth,  Emma  Don - 
nan;  I2lh,  Mary  E.  Perry;  13th,  M.  Selma  Ingersoll;  I4lh,  Mary  T.  Lodge; 
15th,  Anna  Barbour;  i6ih,  Margaret  V.  Marshall;  17th,  Jennie  McC.  Wood; 
l8tb,  Levi  E.  Christy;  19th,  Mary  R.  Wilson;  20th,  Jennie  Lindley;  22,  Mary 
A.  McKeever;  23d,  Ben.  D.  Bagby;  24th,  R.  B.  Bagby.  \Vhole  number  of 
teachers  in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  218.  Average  salary,  excluding  superin- 
tendents and  principals,  nearly  ^500. 

W.  F.  Phelps,  well  known  in  past  years  as  president  of  the  Winona  (Min.) 
Normal  School,  was  recently  elected  superintendent  of  the  Winona  public 
schools.  He  was  a  candidate  for  his  old  place  at  the  head  of  the  normal,  but 
was  beaten  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  superintendent  of  the  Winona  schools.  This 
exchange  of  positions,  under  the  circumstances,  will  afford  an  excellent  op> 
portunity  to  test  the  christian  graces  of  each  of  these  gentlemen . 

Thomas  Charles,  formerly  well  known  in  Indiana,  but  whose  field  of  labor 
ibr  seTeral  years  past  has  been  in  Wisconsin,  has  decided  to  quit  the  book- 
agency  work  to  engage,  "on  his  own  hook,"  in  the  school  furniture  business. 
Hb  desk  is  the  Automatic  Folding  Desk,  manufactured  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Mr.  Charles  will  have  charge  of  the  Chicago  office. 

Dr.  George  C.  Heckman  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  Hanover  college, 
and  Dr.  Fisher,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church,  at  Madison,  has- 
been  chosen  his  successor. 

Harvey  Young  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Natural  Science  at  Hanover 
College. 

H.  C.  Fellow,  of  Miami  county,  will  take  charge  of  the  Russiaville  Acad- 
emy the  coming  year.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  R.  Woodward,  a  graduate 
of  Earlham  College  class  of  '77. 

J.  H.  W^oody  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Brookston  Academy  next  year. 
His  full  corps  of  teachers  were  also  re-elected. 

W.  H.  Isley,  formerly  of  the  Lawrenceburg  high  school,  has  been  elected 
to  take  the  North  Vernon  schools  next  year. 

£.  S.  Lane  will  have  charge  of  the  Bainbridge  schools  the  coming  year. 

J.  R.  Nixon,  last  year  of  Worthington,  has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of 
the  Brownstown  schools  the  coming  year. 

Daniel  Hough,  whose  health  had  so  much  improved  that  his  friends  were 
feeling  much  encouraged,  has  /ecently  taken  a  relapse.  His  many  friends 
will  regret  to  hear  that  he  is  now  quite  ill  at  his  home  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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M.  R.  Barnard,  who  has  for  the  last  year  been  acting  as  agent  for  Van  Anl* 
werp^  Bragg,  ft  Co.,  has  resigned  his  place  with  that  house,  and  is  at  work  for 
Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  the  firm  for  which  he  worked  a  number  of 
yean  ago. 

F.  M.  Huff,  late  superintendent  of  the  Huntington  county  schools,  left  the 
offiee  in  good  condition,  having  the  good  will  of  teachers  and  patrons.  Bodi 
the  county  papers  gave  him  very  complimentary  notices. 

State  Sup't  James  H.  Smart;  Lemuel  Moss,  Pres.  of  the  State  Uniyasitj; 
H.  S.  Tarbell,  sup't  Indianapolis  schools ;  and  J.  B.  Roberts,  principal  of  die 
Indianapolis  high  school,  will  accompany  an  editorial  excursion  to  Colonulo^ 
which  starts  August  7.     They  will  all  be  editors  for  the  occasion. 

Miss  Mary  Nicholson,  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  and  Miss  N.  Oop- 
sey,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  are  attending  the 
summer  school  of  Philosophy,  at  Concord,  Mass. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Hamill,  the  Elocutionist,  has  been  having  an  ovation  in  Michi- 
gan for  several  months  past.  He  says  that  he  could  find  profitable  emploj' 
ment  for  500  first  class  elocutionists. 

H.  S.  Tarbell  was  recently  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the 
Indianapolis  schools,  at  a  salary  of  ^2,500.  Mr.  Tarbell  has  surpassed  the 
expectation  of  his  friends  in  filling  his  new  position. 

E.  S.  Hopkins  will  remain  as  superintendent  of  the  Jefiersonville  schools. 

W.  H.  Ferdch,  the  well  known  Elocutionist  and  institute  worker,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Mishawaka  schools.  The  Jonmal  believes  that 
Mr.  Fertich  will  make  a  good  superintendent. 

H.  S.  McRae,  of  Muncie,  will  do  institute  work.  Mr.  McRae  and  coontj 
superintendent  A.  W.  Clancey  are  in  the  White  mountains  and  expect  to  take 
in,  in  their  trip,  the  principal  Atlantic  cities  and  the  National  Association. 

A.  H.  Kennedy  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Rockport  schools. 

Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue  University,  recently  delivered  a  lecture  in 
Lafayette  on  "  Carricature  and  Comic  Art,*'  with  illustrations,  which  the  aif 
papers  eulogize  very  highly.     It  was  **rich  and  racy." 

In  publishing  the  list  of  counties  represented  by  their  superintendents,  at 
the  State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents,  the  counties  of  Newton  and 
Huntington  were,  by  mistake,  omitted.  Both  Mr.  Hershman  and  Mr.  Stolts 
were  faithful  attendants  upon  the  convention. 

Bruce  Carr,  agent  for  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg,  &  Co.,  has  removed  to  Indian- 
apolis, and  will  hereafter  make  that  city  '*  headquarters." 

W.  P.  Pinkham,  for  several  years  past  the  superintendent  of  the  Paoli 
schools,  has  been  elected  to  a  professorship  in  Earlham  College.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  school  men  in  the  state. 

Lydia  A.  Dimon  returns  as  principal  of  the  Crawfordsville  high  school 

A.  H.  Hastings  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  MitcheU  public 
schools. 
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Ptofs.  Hodgin  and  Parr,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  intend  publishing  a 
-small  paper,  the  coming  year,  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
-school  and  its  graduates  and  undergraduates. 

M.  A.  Bamett  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Elkhart  schoc^s, 
Mr.  Bamett  ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  superintendents  of  the  state,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  he  will  not  remain  idle  long. 

James  DuShane,  of  the  high  school,  has  been  promoted  to  the  superintend- 
<acy  of  the  South  Bend  schools. 

James  A.  Wood  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Salem  schools, 
4nid  Frank  P.  Snith  principal  of  the  high  school, 

D.  A.  Owen,  last  year  at  Salem,  has  a  place  this  year  at  Franklin  college. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Popular  School  History  of  the  U.  S.,  by  J.  J.  Anderson.  New  York : 
Qark  &  Maynard.  J.  D.  Williams,  46  Madison  street,  Chicago,  Western 
agent 

A  few  of  the  strong  points  in  favor  of  this  book  are :  It  is  so  compiled  as 
<o  be  interesting  reading,  and,  at  the  same  time,  contains  all  the  history  re- 
squired  for  ordinary  school  purposes.  It  contains  extracts  from  some  of  the  best 
writers;  and  tables  referring  to  other  works  to  be  read  in  connection  with  this 
work.  Short  biographical  sketches  of  a  number  of  eminent  American  authors 
are  given.  These  sketches  tend  to  create  a  desire  for  a  more  extended  knowl- 
edge of  these  writers  and  their  works.  The  summaries  at  the  close  of  the 
periods  are  excellent  helps  in  fixing  the  important  points  in  the  mind. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Senses.  Philadelphia:  Eldridge  &.  Bro.  pp.  96. 
Price,  50  cents. 

This  book  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  ^  Manuals  for  Teachers.''  The  series 
will  comprise  five  volumes.  This  volume  contains  many  practical  suggestions 
to  teachers,  A  good  idea  of  the  character  of  it  is  gained  from  the  following 
headings  of  a  few  of  the  chapters:  *<The  Senses."  "How  the  Child  Gete 
his  First  Ideas."  "  How  the  Child  Perceives.''  »*  How  the  Child  forms  Con- 
ceptions." "  How  shall  we  cultivate  the  Child's  Senses."  The  chapter  on 
^'Object  Lessons"  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

Cooper's  School  Register,  by  John  Cooper.  Richmond,  Ind. :  Nicholson 
&  Bro. 

This  Register  is  adapted  to  public  and  private  schools.  It  is  so  arranged 
that  the  names  need  be  registered  but  once  during  the  year.  Each  leaf  (two 
pages)  will  contain  the  pupil's  record  for  three  months,  with  three  monthly 
reports,  and  the  quarterly  report  of  the  teacher.  Explicit  rules  for  marking 
attendance  and  making  out  reports  are  given.  We  have  not  before  seen  the 
equal  of  this  Register  for  convenience  and  completeness. 
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Latin  Analysis,  by  Fnmk  Smalley,  A.  M.    Syracuse:  John  T.  Roberts. 

This  book  is  designed  to  assist  the  student  in  acqairing  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  Etymology,  such  as  will  enable  him  to  accoant  for  the  forms  he  meets. 
with,  and  to  analyze  Latin  words.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  grammar  and  lexicon  in  the  study  of  Etymology.  A  table  at  the 
end,  for  the  analysis  of  Latin  word«,  affards  a  practical  application  of  the  facts 
and  principles  inculcated.  In  reference  to  some  forms,  on  which  philologists 
differ  in  opinion,  the  explanations  which  appeared  the  best  and  most  coosist- 
ent  are  given.     It  is  worthy  a  careful  examination. 

The  Model  Ccpy-fooks.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  series  consi>t5  of  six  numbers.  The  special  advantages  claimed  is 
that  of  movable  copy-slips.  They  enable  the  pupii  to  keep  a  perfect  copy 
immediately  before  his  eyes  and  at  the  same  hide  the  mistakes  made  in  th6 
line  just  wriit^n.  A  cofy-slip  is  furnished  for  each  page,  and  is  so  attached 
that  it  can  be  moved  down  the  pige  at  \  Itfasure.  No  writing  space  is  takai 
from  the  page  by  the  copy,  thus  saving  forty-eight  lines  in  each  book. 

,The  Midsummer  Holiday  Scrilner  (August)  is  *'a  thing  of  beauty,"  and  a 
joy  to  all  lovers  of  good  reading.  The  *'  Scribner**  now  takes  the  lead  as  a 
monthly  magazine.     The  issue  for  August  reached  io3,ooo. 

The  Teachers'  Topical  Note  Book^  by  T.  C.  H.  Vance,  principal  of  the 
Kentucky  Normal,  an  J  editor  of  **The  Eclectic  Teacher,"  furnishes  a  very 
convenient  arrangement  for  taking  notes  in  a  systematic  way,  under  appro^ 
priate  heads,  and  pie^erving  them. 

The  Wide-Awake^  edited  by  Ella  Farman,  and  published  by  D.  Lothrop  4 
Co.,  Boston,  Is  a  "sure  enough'*  wide-awake  paper  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is 
always  beautifully  illustrated,  and  its  articles  and  stories  are  entertaining  and, 
at  the  same  time,  instiuctive  and  elevating.  The  August  number  is  espedallj 
varied  and  delightful. 

"  Moore's  Rural  Lifi'*  is  the  name  of  a  new  24-page,  4-co1umn  monthly^ 
published  in  New  York,  at  ^$1.50  per  year.  It  is  extensively  illustrated,  and 
sustains  departments  in  the  interest  of  all  the  phases  of  rural  or  suburban  life. 

Edwin  Alden,  advertising  agent  of  Cincinnati,  recently  issued  his  new 
"Catalogue  of  Legitimate  American  Newspapers.'*  The  list  is  very  com- 
plete, and  the  facts  given  correct,  so  far  as  we  have  knowledge.  The  Cata- 
logue will  be  of  special  value  to  any  one  wishing  to  advertise  extensively,  and 
will  be  a  great  convenience  to  any  one  as  a  book  of  reference. 

"  Southern  Educational  Monthly"  is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  just  started 
at  Charieston,  S.  C,  with  L.  B.  Haynes  as  editor.  The  teachers  of  the  South 
need  two  or  three  more  good  papers  published  in  their  midst,  and  they  should 
give  them  a  hearty  support.  The  *'  Monthly'*  makes  a  fair  start,  and  is  well 
backed. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT, 

By  an  entirely  new  process.     As  simple  as  simple  addition. 

Used  and  recommended  by  over  two  hundred  High  Schools  and  Colleges 
in  the  Northwest.     Send  for  Circular  describing  the  method,  to 

ll-iyr  H.  H.  HILL,  1090  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


New  England  Musical  Bureau. — Teachers  in  Music  and  Elocution  sup- 
plied to  educational  institutions.  Principals  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
make  early  application.    Address  E.  Tourjee,  Music  Hall,  Boston.  y-jt 

Tke  Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Ind.,  is  growing  rapidly  in  num- 
bers, popularity,  and  efficiency.  The  solid  character  of  the  work,  the  remark- 
able  success  of  the  students,  and  economy,  have  attracted  to  the  school  a. 
large  band  of  earnest  workers. 

Students  have  been  received  this  year  from  over  fifteen  states,  and  from 
nearly  county  of  Indiana.  Many  new  features  have  been  added,  and  the  fu- 
ture of  the  institution  is  surely  bright. 

Hie  Central  Normal  College  this  year  will  send  forth  over  thirty  graduates 
of  the  Teachers*  Course,  twenty  of  the  Scientific  Course,  and  three  of  the 
Qassic  Course.  Those  who  are  expecting  to  prepare  for  the  study  of  medi-< 
cine  should  correspond  with  F.  P.  Adams,  Principal  of  the  Central  Normal 
College,  Danville,  Ind.  A  new  feature  has  been  added  to  that  institution  in 
the  line  of  Chemistry  and  Anatomy. 

Yon  will  be  interested  in  reading  the  advertisement  of  the  State  Normal 
School. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  is  still  ahead.  It  has  been  on  a 
**  boom"  from  the  day  it  started.  No  other  school  offers  the  same  induce^ 
ments.     See  the  advertisement  for  particulars. 

Tht  Central  Normal^  at  Ladoga,  is  doing  honest,  intelligent  work.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  normal  course,  it  makes  a  specialty  of  preparing  students 
for  college. 

Geo.  F.  Bass,  principal  of  the  Third  District  School,  Indianapolis,  will 
engage  to  do  institute  work  during  the  weeks  beginning  Aug.  25  and  Sept,  i^ 
Address  Public  School,  No.  3. 

Be  sure  to  read  the  new  advertisement,  in  this  month's  Journal,  of  Eldridge- 
k.  Bro.,  of  Philadelphia. 
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SCHOOL  JOURNAL  MAP  COMMENDED. 

Elkhakt,  Ihd.,  Judc  ii,  1879. 
W.  A.  Bbil,  Esq.: 

Dea>  Sik:— The  mip  t*  received.  It  ii  the  best  map  oT  Indiana,  d  in 
vxt,  that  I  hare  ever  leen.  It  hu  two  poiiiti  deierriDg  especial  admintioii. 
1st,  the  coloring  doe*  not  oUcnre  the  engraving;  3d,  the  railroads  are  ill 
named.  Furthermore,  the  govemmental,  historical,  and  other  notes  in  the 
margin  are  of  much  interest  and  value.  I  shall  regard  it  as  a  ver?  valnble 
'  addition  to  that  q>ecies  of  property  in  my  school  room, 
RespectTully, 

JOSIAH  Miuts. 
1  success — StI   NffmuUt  already  snppUed 

Wanted. — An  energetic  teacher  in  every  county  in  the  sUle  to  act  as  agent 
for  Cell's  Cendtnsid  Cyclepedia,  during  institute  season.  Correspond  at  mke 
with  Clinb  &  Cakaway,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

See  advertisement  of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  of  which  John 
Ogden  is  Principal. 


<^R  ^r,    (nnpT  dlTBt  hoB*.     BiBipliiiwi 
!t>0  bO  ltl2UAddr<«aT»»i>A0o..F<inl 

*ee>  ""k  i"  lour  own  town.    Tsrnii  >nd 
900rr«.    AddriM  H.  Hali,itt  &  Co.,  ForlL 

AnAAWBKK.    112  ■  117  11 
^i^Ooir-  --  -      -•■  —  ~ 


9d1BI  frM.    Addrd 
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CULTURE  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
George  P.  Brown,  President  of  Indiana  Normal  School. 


CAN  NOT  better  express  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
this  Association  my  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred 
upon  me,  in  electing  me  to  preside  over  your  delibera- 
i^^^  tions,  than  to  assure  you  that  I  have  compressed  what  I 
have  to  say  into  very  narrow  limits.  In  this  opening  address  I 
shall  attempt  to  answer  briefly  the  question :  What  can  the  ele- 
mentary schools  do  more  than  they  are  now  doing  to  promote 
culture  among  the  people  ? 

Culture  is  a  word  much  used.  It  has  a  variety  of  meanings, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  great  variety  of  things  that  it  is  used 
to  name.  Yet  most  agree  that  the  thing  it  names  to  each  one 
using  the  word,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain,  and  the  schools  should 
encourage.  An  accepted  authority  in  defining  culture,  makes 
it  a  synonym  for  civilization.  That  is  not  the  meaning  given  to 
the  word  in  this  paper. 

Culture  deals  with  the  spiritual  growth  and  development  of 
the  individual  Civilization  addresses  itself  to  social  needs  and 
conveniences. 

Culture  is  concerned  with  the  real  inner  life  of  the  man.  Civ- 
ilization  is  the  machinery  of  life  expressed  in  their  inventions 
and  organizations  that  promote  social  happiness  and  physical 
comfort. 

*Read  belore  the  National  Educational  Association,  Jaly  29,  12^79. 
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Culture  creates  the  idea ;  civilization  furnishes  the  instruments 
for  the  realization  of  an  idea. 

Culture  produced  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  a  Goethe,  an  Em- 
erson ;  civilization  produced  a  Fulton,  a  Morse,  and  an  Edison. 

Culture  makes  souls;  civilization  makes  railroads — good 
things,  it  is  true,  but  not  so  good  as  souls. 

Ours  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  civilization  rather  than  of 
culture. 

It  is  an  age  of  concentration  rather  than  of  expansion.  Cul- 
ture precedes  and  produces  civilization.  An  age  of  expansion 
has  ever  been  followed  by  an  age  of  concentration ;  of  the  prac- 
tical application  of  ideas  to  organizations  and  institutions.  In 
the  fullness  of  time  this  in  turn  gives  place  to  an  age  of  expan- 
sion, for,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says:  **Man,  after  he  has  made- 
himself  comfortable,  and  has  to  determine  what  to  do  with  him- 
self next,  will  begin  to  remember  that  he  has  a  mind,  and  that 
the  mind  may  be  made  the  source  of  great  pleasure." 

Nor  is  our  definition  of  culture  that  of  the  English  statesman, 
who  called  it  *'a  smattering  of  the  two  dead  languages  of  Greek 
and  Latin." 

« 

Nor  is  it  that  which  is  implied  in  the  following  words  of 
another  Englishman:  "The  silliest  cant  of  the  day  is  the  cant 
about  culture.  Culture  is  a  desirable  quality  in  a  critic  of  new- 
books,  and  sits  well  on  a  possessor  of  belles-letters.  The  man 
of  culture  is  in  politics  one  of  the  poorest  mortals  alive.  For 
simple  pedantry  and  want  of  good  sense,  no  man  is  his  equal 
Perhaps  men  of  culture  are  the  only  class  of  responsible  beings 
who  can  not,  with  safety,  be  entrusted  with  power." 

If  culture  were  merely  a  smattering  of  the  two  dead  languages 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  this  would  probably  be  a  fair  estimate  of 
its  value. 

But  our  definition  suggests  no  necessary  relation  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  dead  languages.  The  essentials  of  that  culture 
which  the  elementary  schools  should  strive  to  promote  are  three. 
In  this  discussion  I  have  borrowed  a  few  phrases  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Matthew  Arnold,  which  more  happily  express  my  thought 
than  would  any  words  of  my  own. 

Culture  is,  first,  "a  knowledge  of  the  best  that  has  been 
thought  and  said  in  the  world."  It  is  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  humane  spirit. 
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Culture  is,  in  the  second  place,  *'that  tact  and  delicacy  of 
judgment"  by  which  one  is  able  to  estimate  properly  the  rela- 
tions in  what  he  reads,  and  of  what  he  reads  to  his  own  environ- 
ment. Culture  is  more  than  these ;  it  is  that  spirit  and  desire 
which  prompts  him  who  has  the  knowledge  and  judgment  to- 
discern  the  right,  to  labor  to  make  the  right  prevail. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  object  .of  culture  is  to  make  an 
"intelligent  being  more  intelligent."  But  true  culture  is  more 
than  this.  It  is  not  only  the  knowledge  and  tact  to  discover 
what  "reason  and  the  will  of  God  are,"  but  it  is  an  active, 
earnest  desire  to  make  "reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail." 

Whether  or  not  this  definition  shall  pass  with  you  as  the  defi- 
nition of  culture,  all  must  admit  that  it  is  a  definition  of  culture, 
and  that  it  describes  a  quality  of  great  value.  More  than  this, 
we  must  admit  that  it  is  the  one  thing  needful,  compared  with 
which  all  other  acquisitions  are  small  and  unworthy.  To  pro- 
mote this  culture  should  be  the  end  and  purpose  of  instruction 
in  every  grade  of  school.  It  should  be  the  end  and  purpose  of 
instruction  everywhere. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  teacher  give  special  heed  to 
this  matter  at  this  time  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  time  is  not  distant  when  the  question  of  the  continued 
existence  of  a  government  "of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
by  the  people,"  will  have  to  be  answered.  How  it  shall  be 
answered  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  culture  prevails. 
Even  now  religious  Lciieis  are  rapidly  changing.  Statements  of 
doctrine  that  lately  were  accepted  without  question  are  now  re- 
jected by  many  and  apologized  for  by  more.  The  Bible,  that 
in  our  childhood  was  generally  and  reverently  thought  to  be  the 
language  of  the  Creator  addressed  to  his  creatures,  has  come  to 
be  to  many  but  the  mythology  of  a  peculiar  people.  To  others 
it  is  a  poem,  written  in  the  language  of  literature,  and  not  in  the 
language  of  science.  To  a  large  majority  it  has  ceased  to  have 
that  sacredness  and  infallibility  which  they  formerly  attached 
to  it. 

God,  who  but  yesterday  was  a  being  who  thinks,  loves,  and 
wills,  the  personal  and  self-conscious  ruler  of  the  universe  has 
come  to  be  to  many  but  the  law  of  molecular  activity,  and  to 
many  others  little  more  than  the  aggregation  in  thought  of  ab- 
stract attributes  and  principles  by  which  to  test  our  conduct. 
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It  is  a  time  of  revolution  in  religious  opinions  and  beliefs,  and 
it  needs  no  prophetic  vision  to  see  that  the  time  for  a  revolution 
in  the  State  is  at  hand.  Like  all  revolutions,  it  will  be  attended 
by  great  destruction.  Destruction  of  much  that  is  outgrown  and 
a  barrier  to  progress,  we  must  admit  this  we  can  afford  to 
lose;  but  destruction  as  well,  of  much  that,  if  preserved,  would 
be  helpful.  In  the  progress  of  this  iconoclastic  movement  many 
will  experience  shipwreck  of  their  faith  in  religion  and  God.  To 
discard  the  form  will  be  to  them  to  discard  the  substance.  \Vhen 
they  find  in  the  Bible  statements  which  they  have  come  to  be- 
lieve do  not  fit  the  truth,  as  since  revealed,  all  reverence  for  its 
teaching  ceases.  When  they  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
mistake  has  been  made  in  thinking  of  God  as  having  the  form 
and  other  attributes  of  man,  a  personal,  self-consciousruler  of 
the  universe,  they  are  ready  to  exclaim,  there  is  no  God!  When 
Heaven  ceases  to  be  with  them  a  city  with  golden  streets  and 
jasper  walls  it  ceases  to  be,  and  immortality  becomes  a  delusion. 
In  passing  from  one  mount  of  vision  to  another  we  must  ever 
pass  through  the  Slough  of  Despond.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
whether  he  shall  attain  the  second  mount,  after  having  been 
driven  from  the  first,  or  will  be  stifled  in  the  slough,  will  depend 
upon  his  culture.  Will  not  a  **  knowledge  of  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  said  in  the  world,"  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  humane  spirit  and  that  **tact  and  delicacy  of  judgment" 
that  the  acquiring  of  this  knowledge  can  be  made  to  give, 
whereby  one  may  determine  more  clearly  what  reason  and  the 
will  of  God  are,  and  add  to  this  the  earnest,  active  desire  to 
make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail — will  not  these,  I  say, 
help  him  to  pass  the  slough,  to  go  safely  by  the  lions,  to  escape 
from  the  castle  of  doubt,  and  to  climb  the  highest  mount  from 
which  a  wider  and  clearer  view  of  his  relations  to  man  and  to 
Ood  shall  bring  a  more  rational  and  enduring  peace  to  his 
troubled  soul  ? 

We  may  lament  that  men  should  ever  leave  the  mount  of 
vision  upon  which  they  were  born  and  seek  for  any  other  view 
than  is  there  presented.  But  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
doing  this,  and  will  ever  do  it,  so  long  as  knowledge  increases, 
and  an  honest  effort  is  made  to  know  the  truth.  Change  pre- 
vails everywhere  and  in  all  things.  Whether  in  the  world  of 
spirit  that  change  shall  be  progress  will  depend  in  no  small  de- 
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gree  upon  the  teacher's  successful  effort  to  make  intelligent  be- 
ings more  intelligent,  and  inspire  them  with  the  desire  to  labor 
to  make  the  truth  prevail. 

In  an  age  when  thought  was  stagnant,  culture  could,  with 
comparative  safety,  be  limited  to  the  controlling  few;  but  in  an 
age  when  thought  is  everywhere  active  and  aggressive,  the  cul- 
ture of  all  is  the  only  safeguard  against  anarchy  in  thought  or  in 
conduct. 

Leaving  this  broader  view  of  the  relation  of  culture  to  civili- 
zation and  religon,  let  us  consider  what  relation  it  sustains  to 
the  system  of  education  with  which  we  are  especially  concerned. 

I  have  called  this  an  age  of  civilization.  It  were  better  to  call 
it  an  age  of  machinery.  Men  are  engaged  in  the  study  and  use 
of  machinery  on  the  farm,  in  the  house,  in  the  manufactory,  in 
our  means  of  transportation,  and  in  our  means  of  communicat- 
ing intelligence.  But  machinery  is  not  limited  to  the  world  of 
matter.  It  has  invaded  the  world  of  spirit  The  people  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  study  of  machinery  of  politics,  of  the  church,  and 
of  social  life.  Every  one  is  trying  to  invent,  or  is  learning  to 
use  some  machine. 

From  this  absorbing  interest  in  machinery  two  things  result 
which  concern  the  school.  One  is,  that  the  people  are  demand- 
ing what  they  call  a  practical  education  for  their  children.  The 
value  of  each  subject  taught  in  the  schools  is  estimated  by  the 
immediate  relation  it  bears  to  the  machinery  of  life.  Arithme- 
tic must  be  taught,  because  it  is  of  use  in  keeping  accounts. 
Penmanship  is  valuable  for  the  same  reason.  One  must  learn 
how  to  read,  not  for  the  culture  derived  therefrom,  but  because 
through  the  machinery  of  the  press  knowledge  of  all  other  ma- 
chinery is  disseminated.  Drawing  is  taught  not  for  its  aesthetic 
culture.  Few  have  the  hardihood  to  advocate  it  on  that  ground. 
The  p>otent  arguments  are  those  which  emphasize  its  commer- 
cial value  m  designing  patterns  for  wall  paper  or  calico. 

An  education,  to  be  practical,  must,  according  to  this  view^ 
have  immediate  and  direct  reference  to  the  machinery  of  life. 

The  second  result  that  concerns  the  school  is,  that  the  teacher 
has  become  a  more  devout  worshipper  of  machinery  than  the 
patron;  not  the  machinery  of  life,  but  the  machinery  of  the 
school.  It  is  the  hmv  more  than  the  what  for  which  he  feels  pro- 
fessional concern.     So  strong  is  the  pupil's  belief  in  the  import- 
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ance  of  machinery  that  he  considers  a  breach  of  order  a  greater 
school  sin  than  a  breach  of  good  faith.  Go  into  our  best  schools, 
so  called.  In  most  of  them  loyalty  to  truth  is  less  regarded 
than  loyalty  to  order  and  routine.  When  this  is  not  so,  it  is  be- 
cause the  teacher  has  the  strength  and  courage  to  resist  the  pre 
vailing  tendency. 

Then  there  is  the  machinery  of  the  stated  examination  and  of 
estimating  the  pupil's  standing  by  his  per  cents.  The  average 
teacher  in  our  elementary  schools,  1  will  go  further  and  siy  that 
all  these  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  and  all  the  pupils,  with 
fewer  exceptions,  are  much  more  concerned  that  the  school 
shall  be  able  to  answer  the  particular  questions  that  may  be 
asked  upon  examination  day,  than  that  they  shall  have  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  taught.  The 
teacher  is  not  censurable  to  any  great  degree  for  all  this.  He 
is  but  following  the  directions  of  his  superiors.  The  superin- 
tendent, who  has  worked  long  enough  with  his  eyes  open,  to 
di.scover  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said,  thinks  that  he  is  not 
to  blame.  His  excuse  is  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  estimate  the 
standing  of  a  school  in  this  way,  and  that  a  show  of  good  order 
and  good  per  cents,  is  what  pleases  the  public.  I  know  of 
schools  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  where  the  pupils  receive  no 
per  cent,  n  scholarship.  Cities  having  the  poorest  schools  make, 
as  a  rule,  a  showing  of  the  highest  per  cents,  on  examinatioiL 

I  think  that  the  superintendent  is  to  blame.  It  is  he  that 
made  the  standard,  and  it  is  he  that  should  change  it.  He  is 
employed,  because  of  his  professional  skill,  to  determine  what 
is  best  for  the  school,  not  what  will  please  the  public.  He  is 
there  as  an  expert  to  direct  public  opinion,  not  to  be  controlled 
by  it.  When  he  shall  determine  that  culture  rather  than  ma- 
chinery shall  determine  the  excellence  of  the  school,  the  public 
will  not  be  slow  to  adopt  that  standard.  I  do  not  undervalue 
good  order  and  examination  tests.  Every  good  school  is  orderly 
and  able  to  bear  these  tests.  But  a  school  may  be  all  this  and 
yet  be  a  poor  school.  That  which  is  best  or  w^orst  in  a  school 
can  not  be  discovered  by  arithmetical  computation.  It  is  neither 
the  earthquake  nor  the  storm,  but  the  still  small  voice. 

Nuw,  the  relation  that  this  machinery  bears  to  the  integrity 
and  perpetuity  of  the  public  school  system  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider.    The  unfavorable  criticism  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
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much  during  the  past  few  years,  is  a  reason  for  the  teacher's  giv- 
ing heed  to  the  matter.  Objections  come,  sometimes  in  one 
form,  sometimes  in  another;  but  they  all  indicate  dissatisfaction 
-with  the  results  obtained.  They  are  telling  us  that  these  results 
are  not  commensurate  with  the  time  and  money  spent  obtaining 
them. 

If  I  were  talking  to  an  audience  of  teachers  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  I  should  say  that  there  is  much  ground  for 
this  compl  lint.  This  same  public  that  took  the  superintendent 
at  his  word,  and  pronounced  that  a  good  school  which  could  ob- 
tain good  per  cents.,  are  beginning  to  question  the  value  of  these 
products.  They  have  not  yet  begun  to  inquire  whether  they 
are  measuring  the  school  by  the  right  standard,  and  whether, 
possibly,  the  superintendent  m  ly  not  be  wrong  in  par  iding  his 
order  and  his  per  cents.  They  suppose  the  schools  to  be  good 
schools.  But  they  say  they  are  not  worth  what  they  cost;  and, 
immediately,  they  begin  to  inquire  how  this  expense  can  be 
made  less. 

Naturally,  the  High  Scho'il  is  first  attacked.  The  people  are 
dissatisfied  with  these  results,  for  the  reason  that  the  teacher  is 
so  much  absorbed  in  the  machinery  of  the  school  that  he  neg- 
lects to  give  the  pupil  *  any  sufficient  preparation  for  the  ma- 
chinery of  life.  But  this  is  not  the  bottom  reason.  Without 
detracting  from  the  average  American's  loyalty  to  machinery,  it 
can  be  said  that  there  is  in  his  mind  a  thought,  of  which  he  is 
half  conscious,  that  power  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
machine;  that  a  practical  education  after  all  means  the  posses- 
sion of  those  elements  of  power  that  may  be  applied  everywhere, 
If  the  public  were  to  formulate  their  objections  to  the  High 
'School,  they  would  be  expressed  somewhxt  as  follows: 

The  pupil  of  average  ability,  who  graduates  from  our  High 
School,  can  not  read.  Put  him  to  the  test;  you  will  find  that  he 
•can  not  read  intelligently  any  of  our  English  classics.  He  has 
formed  no  taste  for  reading  good  books.  He  has  made  no  start 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  best  that  has  been  thought  or 
said  in  the  world.  His  knowledge  of  literature,  as  tested  by  the 
stated  examination,  is  limited  to  a  brief  biography  of  a  few 
authors  and  one  or  more  brief  seiections  from  their  writings. 
He  will  repeat  some  author's  comparison  of  Pope  and  Dryden, 
•or  of  Goethe  and  Byron,  without  having  ever  read  ten  lines  from 
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* 
either.  He  is  thus  encouraged  to  think  that  he  knows  some- 
thing of  literature,  but  there  is  little  that  interests  him  in  such 
knowledge,  and  nothing  that  will  urge  him  on  to  further  research 
and  a  more  extended  reading.  The  following  examination  test 
was  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Educational  exhibit  made 
at  the  Centennial,  and  will  therefore  be  considered  a  fair  illns 
tration  of  this  statement: 

The  question  asked  was:  *'Who  were  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and 
Quintilian?  Give  an  account  of  their  systems,  and  point  out 
their  defects  when  submitted  to  modern  criticism."  The  answer 
was  as  follows: 

* 'Aristotle,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  is  called  the  founder  of  criti- 
cism and  grammar,  but  his  works  are  rather  outlines  than  per- 
fect models."  Then  follows  an  apology  for  Aristotle,  and  the 
damage  done  to  his  reputation  is  repaired  by  reminding  us  of 
the  backward  state  of  science  at  that  time.  For  Cicero,  there  is 
only  censure  for  having  "made  rhetoric  to  consist  of  invention, 
and  not  in  conviction;"  and  Quintilian  receives  quite  as  little 
approval.  His  definition  of  rhetoric  is  pronounced  too  general, 
since  it  comprises  the  following  conditions:  **To  think  correctly 
which  belong  to  logic,  to  construct  well  which  belongs  to  gram- 
mar, and  to  reason  well  which  belongs  to  the  science  of  reason- 
ing ! "  There  was  great  unanimity  among  all  the  members  of  the 
class,  and  great  uniformity  of  language. 

Now,  this  high-sounding  criticism  was  made  by  girls,  who,  in 
all  probability,  had  never  read  a  page  of  the  writings  of  either 
of  these  authors.  No  inducement  remains  to  read  them,  for 
has  It  not  been  decided  in  advance  that  they  are  blind  guides? 
It  is  easy  for  us  to  agree  with  the  learned  President  of  the 
French  Educational  Commission,  that  "it  is  better  to  be  forever 
ignorant  of  Quintilian,  Aristotle,  and  the  rest  than  to  know 
them  after  this  fashion." 

But  the  graduate  from  our  High  School  not  only  can  not  read, 
and  has  no  foundation  laid  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  things  that  have  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world,  he 
can  not  write.  Test  him,  and  it  will  be  found  that  he  has  prac- 
tically no  power  of  independent  thought  or  expression.  There 
is  no  method  in  the  little  thinking  that  he  does,  and  he  has  no 
power  of  discrimination  or  generalization.     His  power  of  criti- 
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dsm  has  never  been  exercised,  unless  we  call  the  caricature 
just  quoted  criticism. 

He  has  no  power  development  of  his  own  powers,  and  no 
mastery  of  himself  by  which  he  can  lay  hold  of  the  knowledge 
he  has  acquired  and  put  it  into  practical  use. 

In  short,  no  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  development  of 
that  tact  and  delicacy  of  judgment  which  is  one  of  the  elements 
of  culture  and  which  is  so  essential  to  good  citizenship  and 
rational  conduct. 

I  might  continue  to  point  out  other  deficiencies  of  our  High 
School  graduate,  but  will  complete  this  unpleasant  summary  of 
short-comings  by  the  general  statement,  that  he  knows  nothing 
thoroughly.     He  has  a  smattering  of  many  things,  but  nothing 
whole. 

I  believe  that  more  power  ig  required  of  the  kind  necessary 
to  culture  by  the  thorough  and  complete  mastery  of  a  single  sub- 
ject, so  that  the  student  shall  feel  at  home  in  it^  than  by  spend- 
ing his  time  in  receiving  introductions  into  twenty.  Uuless  I 
have  failed  to  express  the  thought  that  has  been  in  my  mind 
from  the  beginning,  it  has  been  already  suggested  that  to  pro- 
mote culture  among  the  people  the  elementary  schools  and  the 
High  Schools  also  must  teach  reading  and  writing  better  than 
they  are  now  taught.  Civilization  has  changed  from  the  primi- 
tive, plodding,  patriarchal  life  of  fifty  years  ago  to  the  busy  bust- 
ling world  of  to-day. 

The'  distinction  of  city  and  country  no  longer  exists.  The 
railroad,  the  telegraph,  and  the  daily  paper  have  made  these 
one,  and  that  one  is  the  city. 

The  circle  of  the  sciences  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  applica- 
tions of  these  sciences  to  practical  life  have  been  multiplied. 
Philological  researches  have  awakened  new  interests  in  the 
study  of  language.  New  inventions  have  created  new  vocations 
for  which  a  special  education  is  required.  All  this  has  tended 
to  distract  the  attention  of  people  and  teachers  from  the  pre- 
eminent importance  of  a  thorough  teaching  of  the  three  Rs. 
Hardly  has  the  pupil  developed  age  and  strength  sufficient  to- 
make  the  study  of  these  subjects  profitable  as  a  means  of  cul- 
ture, ere  they  are  dropped  from  the  course,  and  he  is  set  to* 
learning  the  elementary  definitions  of  some  other  study,  which,, 
m  turn,  gives  place  to  something  else  ere  it  is  fairly  begun. 
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The  elementary  schools  afford  too  little  instruction  in  reading 
and  writing.  Not  too  little  time,  perhaps,  but  too  little  thought 
and  study  are  given  to  these  subjects.  I  was  in  a  "good  school" 
recently.  The  machinery  was  working  perfectly;  per  cents,  in 
order  and  examination  were  undoubtedly  high ;  a  class  was 
reading  the  **01d  Oaken  Bucket;"  the  lesson  was  completed  in 
good  order;  pronunciation,  enunciation,  position,  modulation, 
quality  of  tone,  all  near  the  standard.  After  the  exercise  was 
finished,  the  teacher,  with  a  gratified  look,  requested  me  to  ask 
the  class  some  questions.  I  asked,  first,  how  many  buckets 
were  in  a  well.  The  reply  came  quickly  from  several  that  there 
were  ////r^— *Uhe  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket,  and 
the  moss-covered  bucket."  I  then  called  their  attention  to  the 
couplet — 

"And  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overfiowingf, 
And  dripping  with  coolne&s,  it  rose  from  the  well," 

and  inquired  what  was  the  emblem  of  truth  here  spoken  of. 
After  some  hesitation,  one  of  the  bolder  pupils  said  she  thought 
it  was  an  eagle. 

Now,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  this  teacher  gave  heed  to  the 
anise  and  cummin  and  neglected  the  weightier  matters? 

Composition,  other  than  the  formil  construction  of  sentences 
that  express  no  thought,  is  neglected  in  every  grade  of  school 
The  way  is  here  open  to  start  the  pupil  in  the  work  of  analysis, 
comparison,  discrimination,  and  criticism,  that  shall  in  time  de- 
velop into  **tact  and  delicacy  of  judgment,"  which  belong  to 
culture. 

And,  finally,  I  believe  it  is  through  the  study  of  reading  and 
of  composition  in  every  grade  of  the  school,  that  study  which 
shall  have  for  its  object  the  gaining  of  knowledge  of  the  **best 
that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world,"  and  the  formation 
of  that  tact  and  delicacy  of  judgment  which  a  careful  compari- 
son of  these  thoughts  in  convers  ition  sh  ill  develop,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  those  relations  in  the  thought  of  all  time  that  tend 
to  steady  and  strengthen  our  f  lith  in  the  final  working  of  all 
things  for  good — it  is  in  and  through  all  this,  I  say,  that  will 
grow  that  third  element  of  culture  which  is  the  crowning  excel- 
lence of  every  man  or  woman  who  possesses  it;  the  active,  earn- 
'Cst  desire  to  mjike  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail. 
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LESSONS  IN  ORTHOGRAPHY.— I. 


^ 


JOHN   I.    MORRISON. 


Lesson  V. 


THE  teacher,  having  placed  on  the  blackboard  the  following 
words:  save^  saving;  Jiave,  having;  force ^  forcible;  blame ^ 
-Slamabie;  peare^  peaceable  ;  outrage^  outrageous  ;  calls  the  attention 
of  the  class:  i.  To  the  first  four  words.  All  end  in  e  before  the 
termination  is  affixed,  and  drop  e  when  a  termination  beginning 
with  a  vowel  is  added.  2.  The  other  words  which  end  in  ce 
and  ge^  retain  e,  in  order  to  preserve  the  soft  sounds  of  c  and  g. 
Now,  from  what  has  been  done,  the  teacher  inquires,  can  any 
•one  deduce  a  rule  for  spelling  these  and  similar  words?  Sev- 
eral hands  are  raised.  John  is  cnlled  to  the  board,  who  writes: 
"Words  that  end  in  e  drop  this  letter  on  taking  a  termination 
l)eginning  with  a  vowel,  except  when  final  e  is  preceded  by  c 
and  g,  which  require  it  to  be  retained  to  preserve  their  soft 
sounds." 

To  fix  this  rule  in  the  minds  of  the  class,  the  teacher  should 
furnish  a  large  list  of  examples,  and  require  one  member  after 
another  to  write  and  spell  them  correctly,  and  point  out  the 
exceptions. 

It  should  be  noted,  here,  that  words  ending  in  oe  and  ee^  do 
not  drop  the  final  ^,  as  hoe,  hoeing;  shoe,  shoeing;  agree,  agreeing; 
except  shoe  makes  shoer,  and  see,  seer;  which  is  done  to  avoid 
trebling  the  final  e.  Also,  dyeing  from  dye  retiins  e  to  distinguish 
irom  dying,  derived  from  die.  Swingeing,  tingeing,  singeing,  re- 
tain e  to  prevent  being  confounded  with  swinging,  tinging,  and 
singing,  from  swing,  ting,  and  sing. 

Lesson  VI. 

In  the  last  lesson,  it  appeared  thnt  words  ending  in  e  drop  this 
letter,  with  a  few  exceptions,  on  taking  a  termination  beginning 
with  a  vowel.  At  present,  it  is  proposed  to  show,  that  this  rule 
-does  not  apply  when  the  termination  begins  with  a  consonant. 
Mary  is  called  up,  and  required  to  write  on  the  board  the  words, 
^lose,  abate;  and  add  to  the  first  ly^  and  ment  to  the  last.     She 
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writes  the  words  in  full  and  spells  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
class,  closely^  abatement^  retaining  final  e  in  both  words.  Why 
so?  asks  the  teacher.  She  replies:  The  terminntions  do  not 
begin  with  a  vowel  as  in  the  last  lesson,  but  with  a  conso- 
nant* therefore  e  is  not  dropped.  Hence  the  rule.  "  Final  c 
is  retained  before  terminations  beginning  with  consonants. 
Thus,  «/Iy,  nicely;  require^  requirement,  JDuly^  truly ^  aivfuly 
jud^icut^  may  be  remembered  as  exceptions. 


Lesson  VII. 


The  class,  when  called  to-day,  find  the  following  words  on 
the  board:  fly^fli^s;  merry,  merriment;  marry ,  marrying;  carry ^ 
carrying;  play,  pl(^yif^g;  valley,  valleys. 

These  words,  the  teacher  remarks,  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  numerous  list,  and  as  such  deserve  very  partic- 
ular attention.     Let  it  be  observed: 

X.  All  the  primitives  end  in  y,  2.  Some  of  the  derivatives 
change  y  into  / ;  in  others,  y  remains  unchanged.  The  main 
point,  now,  is  to  discover  the  rule  or  law,  which  governs  each 
class.  In  the  first  two  words,  y  in  the  primitives  becomes  /  in 
the  derivatives,  because  it  is  preceded  by  a  consonant.  In  the 
next  pair,  y  in  the  primitive,  though  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
it  retained  in  the  derivatives,  when  the  syllable  added  begins 
with  / ;  because,  if  this  were  not  done,  1  would  be  doubled.  In 
the  last  pairjj/  appears  in  the  derivatives,  because  in  the  primitives 
it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  not  by  a  consonant,  as  in  the  other 
cases.  It  only  remains  for  any  one  of  the  class  who  under- 
stands what  has  been  explained,  to  express  the  rule  and  spread 
it  on  the  board,  so  that  all  may  copy  and  remember  it.  Several 
hands  are  raised.  John  is  called  to  the  board,  who  writes 
as  follows:  **  Words  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
change  y  into  /  when  a  syllable  is  added,  beginning  with  any 
other  letter  than  / ;  but  when  y  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  is  not 
changed  on  assuming  a  termination.  This  lesson  may  be  closed 
l;y  requiring  each  member  of  the  class  to  bring  to  the  next  reci-- 
tat  ion  for  criticism  and  correction,  a  list  of  words  spelled  ac- 
cording to  the  rule. 
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An  additional  lesson  or  two  might  be  given  to  illustrate  the 
rules  for  forming  the  plural  number  of  irregular  nouns,  and  for 
-changing  the  orthography  of  certain  simple  words  when  used  in 
composition  with  other  words;  but,  perhaps,  enough  has  been 
said  to  call  public  attention  to  a  fundamental  branch  of  learning, 
too  much  neglected  at  present,  and  to  induce  some  of  the 
teachers,  who  take  interest  in  the  improvement  (>f  their  schools, 
^o  put  the  method  of  instruction  herein  briefly  outlined  to  a 
practical  test  in  the  school  room ;  and  after  a  fair  trial,  to  report 
the  result  of  their  experiment  through  the  columns  of  the  School 
Journal. 


WILDWOOD  FLOWERS.— IV. 


/\      Lee  O.  Harris. 


CLOVER   BLOOM. 


The  rose  inspires  the  poet*s  song, 

And,  interwoven  with  his  bays, 
Its  opening  buds  might  well  belong, 

Since  he  so  sweetly  sings  its  praise. 
The  po,:py  has  its  chosen  bard, 

The  daisy,  and  the  daffodil, 
The  violet  on  the  upland  sward, 

The  lily  by  the  meadow  rill. 

But  who,  of  all  the  tuneful  throng, 

That  sing  of  beauty  and  perfume, 
Has  deigned  to  hallow  with  a  song 

Our  Western  fields  of  clover  bloom? 
Yet,  here  in  beauty  are  combined, 

Daisy's  worth,  the  poppy's  hue, 
And  rivals  here  the  rose  may  find, 

In  beauty  and  in  fragrance,  too. 

Oh,  could  I  wake  the  voice  of  song, 

That  set  the  echoes  all  atune. 
And  poured  in  witching  tones  along 

"The  Banks  and  Braes  o*  Bonny  Doon," 
I  would  not  chant,  like  Scotia's  bard, 
«0f  hawthorn  bud  nor  tangled  broom, 
l^w  heather  on  the  highland  sward, 

Bat  I  would  sing  the  clover  bloom. 
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Could  I  but  wield  the  graceful  power 

That  won  the  Ettrick  shepherd's  fame, 
And  still  endears  (hat  witching  hour, 

•*The  gloaming,  when  the  kye  come  hame," 
My  song  should  tell  of  winds  that  blow 

O'er  Belds  of  blossom  and  perfume, 
And  raptured  bees  that,  singing,  go 

Among  the  fragrant  clover  bloom. 

Were  mine  each  thrilling  tone  and  word 

Of  Erin's  bard,  whose  art  has  set 
Her  harp  and  heart  in  such  accord 

They  pulse  and  throb  together  yet, 
With  strains  of  sweetest  melody, 

His  glowing  fancies  should  be  blent, 
And  woven  into  song  should  be 

The  Shamrock  of  the  Occident. 


Cardinal  flower.    Lobelia  Cardinalis.    Nat  Ord.     Lobeliaceae. 

This  is  one  of  the  showiest  flowers  of  the  woods  and  meadows. 
It  is  found  in  low,  moist  situations,  usually  near  the  low  lands 
of  streams.  It  is  readily  recognized  by  its  bright  scarlet  flowers, 
the  brightest  of  all  that  adorn  our  flelds  and  woods.  It  has  a 
single,  erect  stem  with  alternate,  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  finely 
toothed,  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  point  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  a  terminal  raceme.  The  calyx  is  parted  into  five  long, 
narrow,  sharp  pomted  sepals.  The  corolla  is  tubular  and  irreg- 
ular, cleft  nearly  to  the  base  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tube.  It 
is  divided  into  five  parts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cleft  being 
very  narrow,  while  the  other  three  are  wider  and  united  at  their 
base.  The  stamens  are  five  in  number  at  the  base,  but  unite 
into  a  scarlet  tube  toward  the  top  and  completely  enclose  the 
the  single  pistiK  Both  stamens  and  pistil  are  longer  than  the 
corolla,  and  form  a  curved  tube,  which  is,  indeed,  a  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  whole  lobelia  family. 

Bell  flower.  Campannla  Americana,  Nat.  Ord.  Campa- 
nnlaceae.  The  tall,  wild  bell  flower  grows  in  rich,  moist 
ground,  in  open  woods  and  along  fence  rows.  It  reaches  a 
height  of  from  three  to  six  feet;  has  a  coarse  weed-like  stem, 
lance  ovate  leaves,  finely  notched,  and  ending  in  a  long,  sharp 
point.  The  lower  leaves  are  sometimes  slightly  cordate.  The 
flowers  are  borne  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  threes,  although 
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only  one  of  each  triplet  blooms  at  a  time,  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  bearing  solitary  flowers,  and  so  it  is  described  by  some 
botanists.  The  corolla  is  a  bright,  purplish-blue,  deeply  five- 
parted  and  flat,  having  no  resemblance  to  a  bell,  as  its  name 
would  suggest.  Each  division  of  corolla  terminates  in  a  minute, 
green  point,  not  discovered  without  close  inspection,  and  cov- 
ered with  short  brisdes.  Calyx  five  to  six  parted,  the  divisions 
very  sharp-pointed.  Stamens]^five,  valve-like  at  the  base,  clos- 
ing round  the  pistil,  and  surrounded  by  a  white  ring.  The  style 
is  long,  curved,  and  of  the  same  color  as  the  corolla.  It  is  a  hand 
some  flower,  on  a  rather  unsightly  stem.  The  stalks,  when 
broken,  exude  a  slightly  milky  juice.  It  blooms  from  July  to 
September. 

Skullcap.     Scutellaria,     Nat.  Ord.     Labiateae. 

There  are  at  least  five  varieties  of  this  plant  growing  in  this. 
State.  Some  of  them  are  low,  with  hollow,  square  stems,  some- 
what succulent;  others  tall,  branching,  and  weed-like.  They 
all  have  the  same  characteristics  in  inflorescence,  viz.:  a  tubu- 
lar, irregular  corolla,  with  two  lips,  the  upper  one  arched  and 
closed  at  the  top,  the  lower  one  spreading,  turning  downward  a 
little,  and  usually  slightly  notched  in  the  center.  The  calyx  is 
two-lipped,  and  has  a  projection  on  its  upper  side.  After  the 
corolla  falls  off"  this  part  of  the  calyx  closes  down  over  the  ovary- 
like  the  visor  of  a  helmet.  Hence  its  name.  I  will  describe 
but  one  variety.  S,  Cancscens  has  a  tall,  somewhat  branching 
stem,  with  opposite  ovate,  or  lanpe-ovate  leaves,  notched  and 
pointed,  and  usually  with  a  minute,  purple  border.  The  leaves, 
themselves,  are  also,  sometimes,  spotted  with  purple.  There 
are  small  leaves,  or  bracts,  at  the  axil  of  each  leaf.  The  corolla 
is  about  one  inch  long;  the  tube  nearly  white;  the  lips  blue,  the 
lower  one  having  a  white  spot  at  the  arch  in  the  center.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  opposite,  axillary  racemes.  This  variety 
blooms  in  July  and  August,  and  may  be  found  in  open  woods 
and  along  fence  rows,  almost  anywhere.  It  is  one  of  the  plants 
called  weeds,  and  yet  it  is  more  beautiful  in  its  flower  and  more 
interesting  in  its  habits  than  many  a  prized  denizen  of  the 
flower  garden.  But  it  does  not  obtrude  itself  upon  the  attention, 
like  the  blazing  fire  pink,  or  the  haughty  cardinal  flower;  and^. 
consequently,  is  often  passed  unnoticed. 
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CRAMMING. 


C 


We  have  studied  with  much  care  the  proceedings  of  many  of 
our  schools  and  colleges,  and  think  we  have  fathomed  the  prin- 
ciple that  underlies  their  management.    The  aim  of  these  excel- 
lent institutions  unquestionably  is  to  diminish  population  and 
kill  off  or  irreparably  injure  the  youth  of  the  day.     An  unpreju- 
diced examination  of  their  methods,  and  the  untiring  energy 
with  which  these  methods  are  pursued,  will,  we  are  certain, 
convince  any  candid  mind  that  this  is  the  special  work  of  many 
of  our  seats  of  learning.     The  work  has  been  carried  on  with 
unremitting  zeal,  and  the  reason  that  the  results  have  not  been 
more  successful  is  that  such  great  evils  as  young  people,  cannot 
be  entirely  removed  at  once.     Even  the  prompt  and  energetic 
measures  of  Pharoah  and  Herod  in  murdering  all  the  children 
under  two  years  of  age  only  afforded  society  a  temporary  relief. 
Being  fully  persuaded  that  young  people  have  no  business  here, 
much  less  any  right  to  determine  what  shall  become  of  them- 
selves, we  shall  modestly  suggest  a  system  which  will,  we  trust, 
prove  expeditious,  economical,  and  easy  of  execution;  and  be- 
ing based  upon  nearly  the  same  principles  as  those  in  use  in 
many  schools  and  colleges,  cannot  fail  to  be  successful.     Our 
method  is  beautiful  in  its  simplicity.    It  is,  briefly,  feed  the  chil- 
dren to  death. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  poor  economy,  and  that,  more- 
over, the  plan  has  been  tried  and  proved  a  failure.  That  straw- 
berry festivals  have  been  given  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  population  was  diminished  by  one-tenth,  is 
not  to  be  questioned.  Yet  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  expect  to 
to  accomplish  in  a  day,  or  even  two  or  three  days,  what  is  now 
the  work  of  years.  You  cannot  hope  to  demolish  a  naturally 
.strong  constitution  by  one  festival,  no  matter  how  well  managed. 
VVc  maintain  that  the  experiment  has  not  been  carried  far 
enough.  As  to  the  expense,  it  is  true  that  even  the  most  mode- 
rate priced  food,  such  as  milk  for  babes,  is  not  as  cheap  as 
much  of  the  instruction  given  to  our  children  in  the  schools; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  same  quantity  of  food  were  given 
t/i  their  bodies  which  is  now  bestowed  upon  their  minds,  in  the 
%'AUMi  Hpacc  of  time,  the  result  would  be  more  speedy.  One 
<;m/i|;Ic  illustration  will  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement    A 
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young  girl  writes  home  from  school  that  she  had  been  ill  for  'two 
weeks,  but  that  by  studying  night  and  d^iy  she  had  been  able  to 
catch  up  with  her  class.  Three  days  after  the  school  had  closed 
the  young^lady  died  of  brain  fever.  Now,  it  is  clear  to  the  most 
superficial  observer  that  if  the  girl  had  been  constantly  fed,  day 
and  night,  she  could  hardly  have  lived  two  weeks.  This  seems 
to  us  to  prove  conclusively  the  superiority  of  our  plan  to  those 
now  in  use. 

We  are  convinced  that  if  book-cramming  were  abandoned  for 
food-cramming,  shortness  of  life  among  the  youth  could  be  se- 
cured with  more  certainty.     If  the  book-cramming  system  be, 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  so  widely  popular,  why  should  not  food- 
cramming  become  even  more  so?    The  arguments  for  both  are 
almost  identical,     First,  it  is  necessary  to  eat.    Children  should 
be  taught  to  eat.     Having  been  taught  they  should  be  made  to 
eat,  as  some  children  would  rather  play  or  read  than  eat,  and 
some  refuse  food  from  pure  disinclination  for  it.     The  natural 
appetite  of  the  child  must  not  be  consulted,  as  this  would  inter- 
fere with  the  marketing  system  whereby  the  mutton  of  to-day 
succeeds  the  beef  of  yesterday.     The  natural  capacity  of  the 
children  cannot  be  taken  into  account,  as  it  would  entail  end- 
less labor  in  adjusting  the  right  proportion  of  food  to  their  dif- 
ferent stomachs;  besides  this,  they  might  take  advantage  and 
eat  more  on  some  days  than  on  others.     It  is  better  to  educate 
an  equal  digestion,  as  there  are  children  who  love  eating  for  its 
own  sake ;  it  would  be  unfair  to  shrink  their  appetites,  and  one 
rule  must  answer  for  all.    In  one  or  two  schools  where  the  food- 
cramming  system  has  been  followed  the  children  have  received 
marks  for  the  amount  they  have  consumed.     It  is  impossible  to 
enter  on  the  merits  of  this  rule  at  present,  though  we  may  re* 
mark  in  passing  that  it  seems  to  us  to  engender  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
and  deceit.     Children  in  these  schools  have  been  known  to 
throw  away  the  food  given  to  them,   and  thus  they  received 
marks  for  what  they  never  even  attempted  to  digest.     We  do 
not  claim  infallibility  for  the  food-cramming  system.     Children 
have  been  known  to  graduate  from  its  schools  and  live  to  a 
green  old  age,  though  their  stomachs  had  been  overloaded  for 
years.     Yet  the  advantages  they  had  received  were  not  entirely 
wasted,  as  they  had  invariably  a  ruined  digestion.     If  food- 
cramming  were  thoroughly  tried,  we  feel  certain  that,  though 
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tKt  increase  of  population  might  not  be  at  once  apparent,  yet 
5irjr9  {coeratioas  would  be  able  to  dispense  with  institutions 
jccfi  <ii  T^'aming  and  eating,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  impaired 
cz'SCQQS  and  overworked  stomachs  of  their  ancestors,  they 
w^.'l  be  idodc  or  incapable  of  taking  any  nourishment  whatever. 
VTe  ire  cocndent  that  the  system  needs  only  to  be  presented  to 
aa  en.izHtcncd  public  to  meet  sympathy  and  cordial  support — 


INSECT  METAMORPHOSES, 


No.  II. 


A.  W.  Brayton,  M.  D. 


Is  Mologv,  development  includes  all  those  changes  which  a 
^mi  whether  the  ovule  of  a  plant,  or  the  ovum  of  an  ani- 
«>»*  rndetiioes  before  adult  life.  The  main  differences  in  the 
^^^.^^^^  as  it  occurs  in  different  animals,  is  in  the  extent  to 
^'^ich  these  changes  are  external  and  visible,  or  are  more  or 
:-5s  hidden  from  view. 

To  express  these   differences  the  terms  transformation  and 
m.  v^/'^  '^''^'J*'  *re  used,  although  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
thov  Are  essentially  nothing  more  than  variations  of  develop- 
tuont,  expressing  differences  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind.    Trans- 
tortwAtion,  or  embryology,    designates   the   series   of  changes 
which  every  germ,  whether  plant  or  animal,  undergoes  in  reach- 
lu^  the  embryonic  condition,  changes,  in  fact,  within  the  egg. 
Metamorphosis  includes  the  alterations  which  take  place  after 
<^\v  lusion  from  the  egg,  and  which  change  extensively  the  gen- 
cul  fv»rm  and  mode  of  life  of  the  individual. 

\u  insect,  such  as  the  butterfly,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
u<o  v>f  these  terms,  and  of  the  changes  already  traced  in  the 
Mv^wth  of  the  house  fly.  All  the  changes  undergone  by  the  but- 
t^itlv  fr^Hii  the  fecundated  ovum  to  the  perfect  insect  cx>nsti- 
tutc  it*  development.  The  egg  first  passes  through  a  series  of 
^hAOAjt'*  which  result  in  the  birth  of  a  caterpillar;  these  changes 
are  the  transformation  of  the  egg.  The  caterpillar  grows  rap- 
,  ^^astsits  skin  several  times;  becomes  quiescent,  and  in  this 
*itivMi  i»  known  as  a  chrysalis.     This  apparently  death-like 
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^tage  is  continued  for  a  few  days,  during  which,  fundamental 
changes  of  structure  rapidly  take  place  in  the  interior. 

Finally  the  chrysalis  skin  ruptures,  and  forth  comes  the  per- 
fect winged  insect,  or  imago. 

To  these  changes  of  form  (caterpillar,  chrysalis,  and  imago), 
the  term  insect  metamorphosis  is  rightly  applied,  although  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  changes  we  have  traced  in  the 
Jiouse  fly  and  butterfly  do  not  differ  in  kind  from  the  changes 
through  which  other  highly  organized   groups,  as  birds  and 
mammals  pass.     It  is  simply  a  difference  in  degree.     In  some 
groups  the  necessary  developmental  changes  take  place  before 
birth,  so  that  after  birth  they  only  have  to  grow,  in  order  to  at- 
tain the  adult  stage.     In  other  groups,  mainly  those  whose  eggs 
do  not  contain  enough  nutritive  material  to  provide  for  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  young,  the  eggs  are  rapidly  hatched, 
thus  giving  birth  to  imperfect  offspring,  which,  in  completing 
their  growth,  exhibit  those  changes  in  structure  and  form  known 
2LS  metamorphoses.     Indeed,  the  state  of  development  of  the 
young  animal  at  birth  varies  immensely.     Among  mammals, 
the  rodents  are  born  naked,    feeble,  blind,  and  dependent; 
while   the  implacental  mammals,   as  the  opossum  and  kanga- 
roo, are  born  of  such  small  size  and  imperfect  development  as 
-scarcely  to  suggest  their  ancestry.     The  young  opossum  is  but 
•half  an  inch  long;  weighs  but  four  grains;  the  eyes  and  ears  are 
covered  with  skin ;  the  mouth  orifice  is  a  mere  pin  hole,  while 
the  hairless  tail,  except  the  marsupial  pouch,  destined  to  become 
its  most  noticeable  external  character,  is  but  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
long. 

The  young  of  the  great  kangaroo,  first  observed  by  Prof.  R. 
Owen,  in  1833,  did  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  fourth  from  nose 
to  end  of  tail  twelve  hours  after  birth,  and  the  skm  had  the  color 
and  semi  transparency  of  an  earthworm's. 

The  chick  leaves  the  egg  much  more  advanced  than  the  blind 
and  naked  robin  (giving  rise  to  a  classification  of  birds  into  pre- 
cocial  and  altricial,  aves  altrices  and  aves  praecoces)^  while  crickets 
and  grasshoppers,  among  insects,  are  born  more  highly  de- 
veloped than  the  fly  or  bee. 

In  many  cases  the  early  stages  of  growth  are  rapidly  passed 
through,  or  but  obscurely  indicated.  It  is  almost  universal, 
Jiowever,  that  either  before  or  after  birth  animals  undergo  meta- 
morphosis. 
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The  change  is  very  gradual  in  the  tadpole.  In  the  straight- 
winged  injects,  the  variods  stages  of  growth  are  so  graduil  that 
the  terms  larva  and  pupa  do  not  apply. 

The  apparently  sudden  and  striking   changes   in  external 
form  of  those  groups  of  insects  which  undergo  '*  complete  meta- 
morphosis" are  very  deceptive.     They  are  merely  the  throwing 
off  of  the  external  skin ;  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  and  a  fona 
is  revealed,  which,  far  from  being  new,  has  been  in  preparation 
for  days,  or  even  months.     It  w:.s  formerly  believed  by  Swam- 
merdam  and  others,  that  the  larva  contained  within  itself  the 
germ  of  the  perfect  insect,  inclosed  in  the  case  of  the  pupa,  and 
that  the  pupa  again  was  inclosed  in  three  or  more  skins  one  over 
the  other,  each  successively  covering  the  larva,  as  one  Chinese 
ball  is  carved  within  another:    **  Laborious  orient  ivory,  sphere 
in  sphere." 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  the  larva,  just  before  it  is  full 
grown,  the  future  pupa  may  be  traced  within;  and  in  the  same 
way  the  advanced  pupa  discloses  the  imago,  soft  and  imperfect, 
but  easily  recognizable,  lying  loosely  within  the  pupa-skin. 

These  reflections  seem  to  show  a  fact  that  teachers  should 
bring  out  clearly  to  pupils,  viz. :  That  the  suddenness  and  abrupt- 
ness of  tJu  changes  insects  undergo  is  only  apparent^  and  not  real 
The  internal  organs  are  very  gradually  changed,  even  in  the 
Tepidoptera,  in  which  the  external  forms  of  the  caterpillar  and 
chrysalis  are  well  marked.  In  the  orthoptera  and  some  other 
groups,  the  change  is  almost  gradual,  from  the  egg  to  the  adult, 
and  in  proportion,  we  may  say,  to  the  degree  of  quiesence  of 
the  chrysalis,  or  pupa-skin,  is  the  activity  of  structural  change 
going  on  underneath. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  reason  of  these 
stages  in  insect  growth.  Some  have  thought  that  as  the  scaven- 
ger work  of  insects  is  done  mainly  in  the  larval  stage  (many 
species  not  eating  after  the  wings  are  grown),  grubs,  maggots, 
and  caterpillars  were,  therefore,  designed  to  destroy  offal  and  so 
preserve  the  balance  of  purity  in  nature. 

Again,  as  the  mouth  parts  of  some  insects  in  the  larval  stage 
are  horny  jaws,  adapted  to  cutting  and  grinding  coarse  leaves^ 
bark,  and  even  hard  wood,  while  the  imago  of  the  same  insect 
has  the  mouth  p.irts  developed  as  tubes  and  lancets,  designed 
to  suck  the  sweets  of  flowers,  or  the  juices  of  animals,  a  period 
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of  repose,  the  pupa  stage,  is  necessary  that  the  mouth  parts  and 
<iigestive  organs  may  undergo  the  requisite  changes,  adapting 
them  to  the  daintier  diet  of  the  sncceeding  imago  state. 

The  pupa,  in  such  cases,  lives  on  its  own  tissues,  and  on  the 
so-called  "fatty  masses"  stored  up  in  the  body  during  the  larval 
^tage.  From  these  it  forms  new  organs,  and  so  subsists  as  do 
hibernating  animals  on  their  tissues  until  the  spring  brings  them 
a  new  supply  of  food. 

Beside  the  mouth  structure,  the  position  of  the  skeleton  of  in- 
•sects  may  determine  metamorphoses.  The  vertebrates  have  an 
•internal  bony  skeleton  {endo-skeleton),  to  which  the  muscles 
are  attached.  Insects  have  no  bones,  and  the  soft  parts  are 
necessarily  enclosed  within  and  the  muscles  attached  to  the  skin, 
which,  therefore,  is  developed  as  a  hard  and  horny  dermal  in- 
vestment (exoskeleton),  non-vascular,  and  non-nervous,  and  of 
■course,  incapable  of  growth.  Hence,  without  a  change  in  ar- 
ticulated animils,  a  change  of  form  is  impossible. 

Like  growth  itself,  or  reproduction,  the  metamorphoses  of  an- 
imal forms  may  be  an  ultimate  fact  in  nature.  They  arise  in 
"Some  cases  from  the  immaturity  of  the  condition  in  which  the 
animal  leaves  the  egg;  such  are  called  by  I^ubbock  '* develop- 
mental metamorphoses."  Again,  the  external  forces  acting  on 
the  larva,  as  warmth,  quality,  and  quantity  of  food,  and  the  like, 
have  produced  changes  in  the  young  having  reference  to  its 
present  wants,  as  the  masticatory  jaws  of  the  caterpillar,  and 
having  no  relation  to  the  adult  form.  Such  metamorphoses  are 
adaptive  rather  than  developmental,  and  simply  illustrate  the 
flexibility  of  animal  forms  according  to  environment. 

We  see,  too,  that  the  abruptness  of  the  changes  some  insects 
undergo  is  due  to  the  hardness  of  the  skin,  which  permits  no 
gradual  changes,  and  is  cast  off  all  at  once. 

Moreover,  the  immobility  of  the  pupa — the  most  noticeable  de- 
Telopmenial  stage — depends  on  the  rapidity  of  th  changes 
within  it. 

The  majority  of  insects  go  through  three  well  marked  stages 
after  exclusion  from  the  egg.  Such  are  the  bees,  wasps,  ants, 
ichneumon-flies,  gall-flies,  saw-flies,  etc.  (^Hymenapiera) ;  the  but- 
terflies and  moths  {^Lepidopiera)  \  the  flies,  mosquitos,  gnats, 
.fleas,  ticks,  etc.  (^Dipterd)\  and  the  beetles  (Coieoptera), 

A  large  number  arrive  at  maturity  by  passing  through  a  num- 
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ber  of  slight  changes.  Such  are  the  bugs,  plant-Hce,  seventeen 
and  thirteen-year  locusts  (called  locusts  only,  in  America;  the 
lousts  of  other  countries  belong  to  Arthaptera,  and  are  here 
called  grasshoppers,  or  '^hoppergrass  occasionally,  by  the  In- 
diana school  boy)  the  crickets,  grasshoppers,  cockroaches, 
walkingsticks,  etc,  {Orthopterd), 

In  the  Neuroptera^  dragon-flies,  May-flies,  white  ants,  etc., 
the  metamorphosis  is  usually  incomplete,  though  some  pass 
through  three  stages. 

I  have  said  nothing,  so  far,  of  that  apparently  anomalous 
mode  of  reaching  the  adult  state,  unfortunately  known  as  the 
''alternation  of  generations,"  an  inappropriate  name  applied  by 
Steenstrup,  to  the  alternation  of  true  generation  with  the  totally 
distinct  process  of  reproduction  by  budding,  or  by  fission. 

The  plant-lice  (aphides),  which  infest  the  roots  and  foliage  of 
plants,  are  seen  toward  the  close  of  autumn  to  consist  of  both 
sexes.  These  produce  true  eggs,  which  are  hatched  the  next 
spring,  but  instead  of  giving  birth  to  both  sexes,  the  young  are 
all  of  one  kind,  variously  regarded  as  neuters,  or  as  hermiphro> 
dites.  These  produce  a  brood  of  living  young  (viviparous), 
which  resemble  the  parents;  and  this  second  generation  a  third, 
and  so  on,  until,  by  fall,  ten  or  more  generations  are  brought 
forth. 

The  final  autumn  brood,  instead  of  wingless  individuals  like 

themselves,  produce  a  brood  of  winged  individuds,  consisting 

of  both  males  and  females.     These  pair;  the  miles  then  die, 

and  the  females  lay  their  eggs,  after  which  they  die.   These  eggs 
hatch  the  following  spring  and  produce  the  (agamic)  wingless 

form. 

In  cases  like  the  above,  where  the  organs  of  reproduction  are 
functionally  perfect  before  the  external  form  is  complete,  the 
phenomenon  is  not  regarded  as  metamorphosis ;  this  has  to  do 
with  the  life-changes  of  a  single  individuil  from  birth  to  death. 

It  is  the  alternation  of  ordinary  generation  by  fecundated  eggs, 
with  viviparous  reproduction;  in  scuh  cases  as  well  as  to  those 
in  which  animils  multiply  their  species  by  either  budding,  or  by 
fission,  or  by  both,  as  in  the  common  fresh  water  and  other 
polyps.  Prof.  Owen  has  employed  the  term  parthenogentsis. 

We  have  now  shown  that  the  simple  question,  **  Where  do 
the  flies  come  from?"  is  not  easily  and  briefly  answered.     It  is 
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easy  to  define  egg,  larva,  pupi,  and  imago,  but  not  so  easy  to 
shofT  the  relations  between  these  forms,  and  of  the  entire 
series  to  the  general  subject  of  reproduction,  of  which  insect 
metamorphosis  constitutes  but  one  brief  chapter. 

In  another  number  will  be  given  some  notes  on  the  order 
Diptera  at  large,  and  on  some  species  of  the  mosquito,  gall-gnat,, 
flea,  bot-fly,  sheep-tick,  and  house-fly  families. 

{To  be  continued,) 


KEEP  COOL. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  be  all  the  while  uncomfortably  hot 
merely  because  the  sun  shines,  the  pavements  glow  and  shade 
trees  are  almost  unknown  in  the  city.     Correct  habits  of  body 
and  mind  will  antagonize  and  generally  overcome  the  most  pre- 
sistent  eflbrts  of  the  sun.     To  begin,  avoid  heating  food;  most 
people  allow  the  palate  to  determine  what  they  shall  eat  and 
how  muchy  which  is  as  foolish  as  to  allow  the  family  fire  to  se- 
lect such  fuel   as  best  pleases  it— gunpowder,  nitroglycerine. 
Do  not  increase  your  physical  temperature,  particularly  that  of 
your  head,  by  drinking  alcoholic  beverages;  when  water  does 
not  suffice  as  a  drink,  consult  a  physician  instead  of  a  barkeeper. 
Use  water  externally  with  frequency;  no  one^can  get  rid  of  su- 
perfluous heat  through  a  skin,  the  pores  of  which  are  tighdy 
sealed.     If  you  have  a  great  many  cigars  that  ought  to  be  smoked 
before  they  grow  dry  and  tasteless,  give  them  to  your  enemy;, 
it  is  better  that  his  liver  should  be  deranged  than  yours,  for  a 
torpid  liver  induces  a  weak,  hot  head.    At  least  once  a  day  take 
exercise  enough  to  cause  free  perspiration;  the  man  who  per- 
spires most  is  always  the  coolest;  the  soldier  on  drill  in  woolen 
clothing  under  a  hot  sun,  with  the  thermometer  in  the  nineties, 
is  more  comfortable  than  the  lounger  in  white  linen  and  sun  um- 
brella who  looks  at  him.     If  you  have  a  first-rate  thing  to  get 
angry  about,  lay  it  carefully  away  until  cold  weather.     Do  not 
worry;  it  is  frightfully  heating  as  well  as  physically  extravagant. 
Sleep  regularly  and  full  hours,  resisting  the  temptation  to  sit  up 
late  because  the  evening  is  the  only  cool  part  of  the  day.     A 
hundred  other  suggestions  might  be  offered,  but  the  above,  if 
followed,  will  enable  miny  a  heat  stricken  mortal  to  imagine 

thit  this  is  not  so  dreadfully  hot  a  summer  after  all. — New  York 
Herald. 


EDITORIAL. 


If  you  do  not  get  you  Journal  by  the  I5ih  of  the  month,  write  at  once. 

Do  not  seni  specie  in  a  letter.    If  you  cannot  get  scrip  send  pD>tag?  stamps 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  JOURNAL  changed,  give  the  old  post-oefic 
as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

Last  month  we  advertised  for  a  few  copies  of  the  May  Journal  for  1878. 
Several  persons,  by  mistake,  sent  May,  1879.  ^^'^  ^^  "^^  need  these,  but  stili 
wish  a  few  more  for  '78.  We  desire,  also,  a  few  July  numbers  for  18781  on 
the  same  terms,  viz.,  extension  of  time  of  subscription. 

There  is  no  official  for  this  issue  of  the  Journal,  State  Superintendent 
Smart  having  been  absent  the  entire  month.  He  has  been  taking  advantage 
of  the  dearth  of  official  business  in  the  hot  season  to  recuperate  his  bealthi 
which  is  not  at  all  good.  He  expects  to  be  at  his  post  on  and  after  Sept. 
1st,  and  the  official  department  of  the  Journal  will  hereafter  receive  bis 
usual  attention. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  publish  a  short  report  of  each  county  institute,  and  if 
such  a  report  does  not  appear  in  the  Journal,  teachers  will  understand  that 
it  has  not  been  furnished.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  reports  of  the  normals 
held  also.  Educational  items  are  always  welcome.  The  Journal  is  some- 
times criticified  for  neglecting  certain  counties,  when  the  fault  is  wholly  vitb 
the  superintendent. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 


We  begin  the  publication  this  month  of  answers  to  the  State  Board  ques- 
tions We  publish  them  in  answer  to  numerous  requests  from  teachers. 
Whether  it  is  the  best  thing  to  do  for  our  reader^,  will  depend  entirely  apon 
how  they  use  these  answers.  If  these  answers  are  to  save  teachers  the  labor 
of  looking  up  and  determining  the  answers  for  themselves,  then  they  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.  But  if  teachers  will  do  the  best  they  can  to  answer  ail 
questions  and  refer  to  the  printed  answers  only  as  a  means  of  comparison, and 
occasionally  to  determine  an  answer  not  to  be  found  in  tcxt>books  within 
reach  then  they  will  serve  an  excellent  purpose.  For  want  of  S|iace,  ibe 
answers  are  not  full,  but  the  main  points  are  given  in  the  shorUst  form. 
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FIRST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL. 


The  Journal  always  tries  to  adapt  its  pages  to  the  special  needs  of  teachers, 
■and  endeavors,  as  far  as  possible,  to  anticipate  any  emergencies  that  may  arise. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  at  most,  thousands  of  teachers  will  enter  upon  iheir 
school  work  for  the  year.  Many  young  teachers  will  begin  work  for  the  first 
time;  many  others  will  begin  work  in  a  new  place.  The  object  of  this  article 
is  to  make  a  few  practical  suggestions  that  will  be  specially  applicable  to  the 
4Lbove  named  classes  of  teachers. 

I.  Upon  no  other  day  of  the  school  year  does  so  much  depend.  The  im- 
pressions made  the  first  day,  especially  the  first  morning,  will  be  lasting,  and 
irill  have  a  powerful  influence  fur  good  or  for  bad  upon  all  future  work. 

2'  Know  definitely  the  organizations  of  the  preceding  school,  especially 
the  classification,  and  the  page  to  which  each  class  had  advanced.  This  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  from  the  records  of  ^  the  former  teacher,  or  from  the 
pupils.     In  some  way^^r/  the  information. 

3.  See  to  it,  that  your  school  house  is  in  good  condition  before  the  school 
assembles. 

4.  Prepare  carefully  your  of)ening  exercises,  and  make  them  brief.  The 
opening  **talk"  should  not  exceed  five  minutes  in  length,  and  should  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  pupils  and  put  them  at  their 
ease. 

5.  Announce  no  rules  of  order,  but  say,  I  expect  eich  pupil  to  do  just 
what  he  thinks  is  right.  I  desire  to  learn  just  what  your  notions  of  a  good 
school  are.  If  I  find  that  your  ideas  do  not  agree  \vith  mine,  we  shall  have 
to  talk  over  matters  a  little. 

6.  Begin  as  you  expect  to  continue.  Allow  no  liberty  the  first  day  that  you 
do  not  expect  to  grant  next  week  and  next  month. 

7.  After  these  very  brief  preliminaries,  in  the  qu.ickest  way  possible,  fpve 
each  pupil  something  to  DO.  One  of  the  quickest  ways  in  which  to  do  this, 
is  to  assign  work  in  arithmetic.  Having  previously  selected  the  lessons — 
turning  back  a  little  from  the  page  to  which  the  class  had  advanced  at  the  last 
school — assign  a  ceriain  number  of  problems  to  be  solved,  and  ask  that  the 
work  be  done  neatly,  and  left  upon  the  slates  for  your  inspection.  In  five 
minutes  lessons  can  be  aligned  to  all  the  classes  in  arithmetic,  and  these  in- 
clude a  large  majority  of  every  country  school,  and  it  insures  diligence  for 
some  lime  to  come.  Call  the  large  pupils  not  included  in  the  above  classes, 
and  by  a  few  questi  ^ns,  find  their  advancement  in  arithmetic,  and  assign 
work  with  one  of  the  classes  organized,  temporarily.  Then  give  attention  to 
the  little  ones,  making  it  a  point  to  send  each  to  his  seat  with  something  to  DO. 
By  this  method,  every  pupil  in  any  ordinary  school  can  be  assigned  work  in 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

8.  Hear  these  classes  rapidly,  indicating  your  method  of  examining  work 
and  hearing  recitations,  and  assign  work  in  other  branches.  A  skillful  teacher 
will  never  allow  any  of  his  school  to  become  idle. 

9.  The  secret  of  success  in  organizing  a  school  lies  in  the  ability  of  a 
teacher  to  assign  work  promptly  and  to  keep  the  pupils  busy. 
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10.  Follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  classification  and  programme  of  the 
former  teacher,  and  make  changes  as  experience  dictates. 

1 1.  Never  waste  time  by  taking  the  names  of  pupils  the  first  thing.  Any 
other  time  is  better. 

1 3.  Study  your  work  carefully,  and  have  clearly  in  mind  just  what  yoa 
aie  going  to  do,  and  h<nv  you  are  going  to  do  it,  before  beginning.  In  this 
way  you  will  gain  and  retain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  your  pupils. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCY. 


It  is  a  fact  that  can  not  be  denied,  that  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  this 
State  against  county  superintendency.  It  is  well  known  that  a  bill  abolishing 
the  law  passed  one  branch  of  the  last  legislature,  and  would  have  parsed  the 
other,  had  not  the  friends  of  the  law  been  specially  active  in  its  defense. 
These  facts  call  for  thought ;  caU  for  action.  It  is  true  that  the  principal  part 
of  the  opposition  comes  from  those  who  do  not  unden^tahd  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  the  law.  The  people,  as  a  rule,  do  not  fully  understand  it;  and, 
therefore,  they  do  not  wish  to  be  taxed  to  support  it. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  This:  i.  Let  each  superintendent  do  his  work  hon- 
estly and  faithfully — in  such  a  way  as  to  disarm  opposition  on  the  part  of  all 
who  know  and  understand  his  work.  2.  Take  every  proper  occasion  to  let 
the  people  know  what  the  work  of  the  county  superintendent  is.  Use  the 
county  papers ;  hold  public  meetings  in  every  township,  and  in  every  district 
if  possible,  and  take  a  part  of  the  time  to  explain  what  the  superintendent  is 
doing  for  the  schools;  see,  personally, influential  citizens, and  talk  to  them,  or 
give  them  articles  to  read  on  the  subject  that  will  inform  them. 

If  the  ninety-two  superintendendents  in  the  State  will  act  upon  the  above 
suggestions,  the  next  legislature  is  not  likely  to  trouble  the  law,  but  if  nothing 
is  done  in  the  mean  lime,  trouble  may  be  expected. 


TRUSTEES  SHOULD  SELECT  TEACEERS. 


The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  trustees  to  select  and  hire  teachers.  The  old 
law  permitted  the  people  of  a  district  to  select.  Although  the  old  law  has 
been  superseded  by  the  new  for  more  than  six  years,  it  is  still  in  force  in 
more  than  half  the  townships  of  the  State.  The  trustees  of  these  town^^hips 
do  not  like  to  assume  the  responsibility  which  the  new  law  imposes,  and  so  the 
district  meeting  for  the  [jurpose  of  selecting  teachers  still  holds  sway. 

The  evils  growing  out  of  these  meetings  can  not  easily  be  exaggerated. 
There  are  almost  always  several  candidates  for  the  same  school,  one  or  more 
often  having  relatives  in  the  disirict.  The  canvass  is  generally  hot,  and  the 
meeting  exciting.  The  defeated  candidates  are  usually  dissatisfied,  and  not 
unfrequently  charge  fraud  upon  the  successful  party.  The  successful  candi- 
date frequently  has  to  enter  school  with  nearly  half  the  district  bitterly  opposed 
to  him  ;  and,  much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted,  this  opposition  does  not  cease  when 
school  begins.     Family  and  neighborhood  feuds  are  often  generated  in  this 
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way  that  last  for  years.  Under  such  circumstance!^,  schools  can  do  but  little 
good.  It  is  the  testimony  of  all  State  superintendents,  that  under  the  old  law 
more  questions  and  more  appeals  come  to  them,  growing  out  of  these  meet- 
ing!^ than  from  all  other  sources  combined. 

To  avoid  these  contentions,  the  new  law  was  passed,  and  while  it  is  not  quite 
so  democratic,  it  is  much  the  best  for  the  schools.  If  the  trustee  selects  the 
teachers,  as  a  rule,  the  same  ones  will  remain  in  each  township  as  if  the  people 
selected  them,  but  there  would  probably  be  some  difference  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  them;  and  the  probabilities  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  trustees^  mak- 
ing the  more  equitable  dbtribution.  But  the  principal  argument  in  favor  of 
the  present  law  is,  that  it  puts  each  teacher  in  a  school  without  the  excitement 
and  prejudice  against  him  generated  by  the  meeting.  The  present  law  may 
not  be  the  best  possible,  but  it  is,  without  question,  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  old  one.  Both  the  oath  of  office  and  the  good  of  the  schools  demand  that 
trustees  shall  carry  out  the  law  as  it  stands. 


WHAT  IS  IT  TO   EDUCATE? 


Both  Worcester  and  Webster  define  "  education  "  as  a  leading  forth^  and 
derive  the  word  from  ^,  from  or  forth,  and  ducerty  to  lead.  The  editor  of  the 
School  Bulletin  rejects  these  authorities,  and  insists  that  the  word  is  derived 
from  educare,  which  means  to  nourish^  to  rear,  to  bring  up.  The  writer  con- 
demns the  former  derivation  and  its  teaching,  and  commends  the  latter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  neither  Webster  nor  Worcester  says  that  to  educate 
means  to  draw  out  knowledge,  but  they  both  teach  that  to  educate  means  to 
draw  out  and  develop  the  powers  of  the  mind.  The  new  derivation  suggested 
is  just  as  liable  to  misinterpretation  and  misapplication.  The  idea  of  simply 
feeding  a  child's  mind  is  juf%t  aboat  as  far  from  the  true  ideal  of  what  educa- 
tion should  consist  in  as  the  idea  of  drawing  forth  knowledge. 

"  Instruct"  is  derived  from  i«,  in,  and  struere^  to  build;  instruction  is  an  in- 
building — a  building  in  the  mind.  The  idea  conveyed  by  this  word  suggests 
very  naturally  the  pouring-in  process.  It  implies  that  the  building  in  of 
knowledge  Is  done  from  the  outside.  Educare  signifies  a  nourishing — an  up- 
building of  the  mind  by  a  growth,  including  the  additional  idea  of  assimila- 
tion which  the  word  instruction  lacks.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as- 
similation alone  does  not  insure  healthy  growth — it  may  be  abnormal,  it  may 
be  fatty,  it  may  lack  fibre. 

The  idea  of  stuffing  a  child  to  make  it  grow,  if  not  as  absurd,  is  just  about 
as  harmful  as  to  insist  on  its  telling  something  before  it  has  any  ideas  to  ex- 
press. The  notion  that  education  consists  in  drawing»out,  has  had  some  very 
ridiculous  methods  of  teaching.  The  blunder  consists  in  attempting  to  draw 
knowledge  from  a  child  when  it  has  none,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  draw  out,, 
enlarge,  and  strengthen  the  powers  of  mind. 

If  we  define  education  as  meaning  ** rational  development  of  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,"  then  it  includes  all  the  above  ideas.  The  true  idea  of  edu- 
cation includes  instruction,  information,  and  training. 


MISCELLANY. 


•QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 

TION  FOR  JULY,  1879. 

Writing — Specimen  of  Penmanship, 

1.  Write  the  following  with  care  in  your  ordinary  handwriting: 

"  Upon  the  motley -braided  mat 
Our  youngest  and  our  dearest  sat, 
Lifting  her  large,  sweet,  asking  eyes. 
Now  bathed  within  the  fadeless  green 
And  holy  peace  of  Paradise." 

2.  What  is  the  first  characteristic  of  good  business  writing?     The  second? 

ID. 

3.  What  would  you  do  with  a  boy  coming  into  your  school  as  a  new 
scholar,  who  is  pretty  well  advanced  in  other  things,  but  a  very  poor  writer? 

la 

4.  W^rite  all  the  small  letters  in  order  and  connectedly  on  a  proper  scale 
-of  heights,  lengths,  spacing,  etc.  20 

5.  Write  the  first  ten  capitals  and  connect  each  with  a  short  word?        xo 

Orthography. 

1.  What  is  a  syllable?  lo. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  vocal  and  an  aspirate  ?  10. 

3.  (a)  How  many  and  what  sounds  has  th  ?   (b)  Give  an  example  of  each  ? 

a=6;  b=4. 

4.  What  sounds  compose  the  spoken  werds  Europe^  weighty  tkcrougk, 
scheme^  chyme  ?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  Write   phonically   the   words   Europe^  weighty  thorough^  scheme^  and 
■chymct  and  mark  each  vowel  with  the  proper  diacritical  sign.     5  pts.,  2  each. 

6  to  10.    Spell  ten  words  pronounced  by  the   superintendent. 

5  for  each  word. 

Note — The  apphcant  should  be  required  to  write  the  ten  words  on  paper. 

Reading. 

"  No  ceremony  that  lo  great  ones  longs. 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Become  them  with  oue  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does."  Shaksp&are. 
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1.  Who  and  what  was  Shakspeaic?  Where  did  he  live  and  when? 
Whftt  was  the  character  of  his  writings  ?  5  P^s*»  ^  each. 

2.  What  does  the  apostrophe  in  the  first  line  signify?  What,  those  in  the 
second  and  third  lines?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  as  used  in  the  above 
passage:     ceremony^  deputed^  truncheon^  robe^ grace?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

4.  What  officer  bore  the  deputed  sword  ?  of  what  was  the  judge's  robe 
formerly  made  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  What  idea  did  the  author  desire  to  convey  in  the  foregoing  extract  ? 

10. 

Let  the  candidate  read  a  selection,  upon  which  he  shall  be  marked  from  I 
to  50,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  Give  a  rule  for  addition  that  can  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to 
simple,  decimal,  and  compound  numbers.  10  or  o.. 

2.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  a  pile  of  wood  1 2  feet  long,  3  feet  9  inches 
wide,  and  two  feet  6  inches  high,  at  ^2.56  per  cord?  Proc.  6;  Ans.  4. 

3.  Two  men  bought  a  barrel  of  flower;  one  paid  ^$4  4-5,  the  other  $S%i- 
what  part  of  it  should  each  receive  ?  Proc.  5  ;  Ans.  5. 

4.  It  12  oz.  of  wool  make  2^  yards  of  cloth  which  is  i^  yards  wide, 
how  many  pounds  will  it  take  to  make  150  yards  only  5-8  yd.  wide?  By 
proportion.  Statement  5 ;  Ans.  5. 

5.  W^hat  fraction  less  10  per  cent,  of  itself,  equals  ^  ?  Define  base  and 
percentage.  Proc.  3;  Ans.  3,  Def.  2  each. 

6.  What  is  the  amount  of  ^343  for  i  year,  i  month,  I  day,  at  $}(  per 
cent.?     Define  interest.  Proc.  4;  Ans.  4;  Def,  2. 

7.  I  bought  a  bill  of  goods  for  ^$468  on  a  credit  of  60  days.  I  accepted  an 
offer  of  6  per  cent,  discount  for  cash,  and  borrowed  the  money  at  bank,  giving 
my  note  for  60  days,  discounted  at  5^  per  cent.  Did  I  gain  or  lose  by  ac- 
cepting the  offer?     How  much  ?  Proc.  5;  Ans.  5. 

8.  If  9  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  5^  days,  in  how  many  days  can  7 
men  do  the  work  ?     By  analysis.  Proc.  5  ;  Ans.  5. 

9.  The  diagonal  of  the  floor  of  a  square  room  is  25  feet.  What  is  the 
length  of  one  side  in  feet,  carried  to  two  decimal  places  ?  What  is  the  area 
of  the  floor  ?  Proc.  6 ;  Ans.  2,  2. 

10.  A  rectangular  park  is  16  rods  long,  and  to  rods  wide.  What  will  it 
cost  to  make  a  gravel  walk  around  it  on  the  outside,  12  feet  wide,  at  $0.45 
per  square  yard?  Proc.  5;  Ans.  5. 

Grammar. — i.     What  is  the  distinction  between  Etymology  and  Syntax? 

10. 

2.  What  classes  of  nouns  form  their  plurals  by  addinig  fs  to  the  singular  ? 

10. 

3.  Give  the  masculine  or  feminine  corresponding  to  the  following  words : 
son,  marderer,  aunt,  votaress,  hind,  goose,  negro,  hero,  host,  czar. 

I  off  for  each  error.. 
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4.  What  kind  of  clauses  are  introduced  by  relative  pronouns  ?  10. 

5.  What  are  the  points  in  which  nouns  and  pronouns  are  alike?  unlHce? 

2  pts.,  5  eadi 

6.  Give  the  negative,  interrogative,  progressive  form  of  the  past  perfect, 
potential,  of  the  verb  study*  la 

7.  What  are  defective  verbs  ?     Name  them.  2  pts^  5  each. 

8.  Correct :     A  copious  selection  of  examples  are  given,  and  parse  tlie 
verb.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Analyze :     The  great  business  of  man  is  to  improve  his  mind  and  gov- 
<ern  his  manners.  lo, 

10.  In  the  above  parse  mind  and  govern.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

Geography. — i.    (a)  In  what  zone  do  you  live?  (b)  Why  has  it  two  dis- 
tinct seasons  ?     (c)  Why  is  the  winter  cold  ?  a=3;  b=3;  0=4. 

2.  Why  are  icebergs  in  the  Antartic  Ocean  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
land  in  the  southern  part  of  that  Ocean  ?  la 

3.  '  What  two  southern  States  does  the  Appalachian  range  separate  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  What  great  lake  lies  wholly  within  the  original  Northwest  Territory? 
What  three  great  lakes  constitute  part  of  the  boundary  of  that  territory  ? 

4  pts.,  3  off  for  each  omission. 

5.  What  relotion,  as  to  position  and  direction,  does  the  great  plateau  of 
each  continent  bear  to  the  chief  mountain  system  of  that  continent.  10. 

6.  Name  five  chief  imports  of  the  United  States.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

7.  Name  the  capitals  of  Austria,  Spain,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt. 

5  pis.,  2  eacL 

8.  Locate  Land's  End,  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Iceland. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

9.  For  what  is  the  river  Rhine  celebrated?     For  what  Switzerland? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.  To  what  three  important  families  of  men  do  the  inhabitantants  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  belong?  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  emir, 

History. — i.     What  was  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765  ?  10. 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  Fulton  and  his  steamboat.  la 

3.  What  were  the  leading   traits  of  Alexander  Hamilton's  character? 

ID. 

4.  What  were  the  main  provisons  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  1814?  icx 

5.  Who  was  Lafayette  ?'  10. 

6.  What  was  President  Jackson's  action  with   reference  to  the  U.  S. 
Bank?  10. 

7.  What  was  the  "  Dorr  Rebellion,"  Rhode  Island,  1842  ?  10. 

8.  What  was  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  1846?  10. 

9.  Describe  John  Brown's  attempt  to  incite  insurrection,  1859,  10. 
10.     (a)  Which  State  was  the  first  to  secede  in   i860?     (b)  Name  those 

•that  followed.  a=3;  b=7. 

Note, — Narratives  and  descriptions  not  to  exceed  six  lines  each. 
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Physiology. — i.    Why  are  the  bones  of  adults  more  easily  broken  than 
those  of  children  ?  10. 

jg^2.     What  are  flexor  muscles  ?     Extensor  muscles  ?  2  pis.,  5  each. 

3.  Where  is  the  pyloric  orifice,  and  what  is  its  function  ?       2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Name  four  juices  employed  in  digestion,  and  give  the  function  of  the 
first  named.  5  pis.,  2  each. 

5.  Name  the  organs  of  circulation.  4  pts.,  2^  each. 

6.  What  is  the  object  of  respiration?  10. 

7.  Where  is  the  glottis,  and  what  is  its  function  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  Describe  the  retina  of  the  eye.  10. 

9.  What  is  the  object  of  winking  ?  10. 
10.    Why  is  bathing  conducive  to  health  ?  10. 

Theory  and  Practice. — i.    Which  should  be  taught  a  child  first,  the 
process  of  writing  numbers  or  the  rule  of  notation?     Why?      2  pts.,  10  each. 

2.  How  would  you  show  a  child  that  the  appearance  of  shi}>s  at  sea  is  a 
proof  of  the  earth's  rotundity  ?  20. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  teaching  a  definition,  principle,  or  rule  inductively? 

20, 

4.  What  is  the  chief  object  of  punishment  in  school  ?     Give  two  subor- 
dinate objects  ?  2  pts.,  10  each. 

5.  Why  should  a  teacher  never  resort  to  such  personal  indignities  as  pull- 
ing the  hair  or  snapping  the  ears  of  a  pupil  ?  20. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 


These  answers  are  not  as  full  as  might  be,  for  want  of  room,  but  the  main 
joints  are  given  in  the  shortest  possible  space,  and  it  is  believed  that  this^wiU 
serve  every  practical  purpose. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Write  units  of  the  same  denomination  under  each  other. 
Commence  to  add  at  the  right  hand.  Divide  the  sum  of  each  denomination 
by  the  number  it  takes  of  that  denomination  to  make  one  of  the  next  higher; 
write  the  remainder,  if  there  be  any,  under  the  denomination  added,  and  add 
the  quotient  to  the  next  denomination. 

2.  $2.25. 

3.  First,  36-71;  second,  35-71. 

5.  5-12.  Base  is  that  upon  which  per  cent,  is  reckoned.  Percentage  is 
any  number  of  hundredths  of  the  base. 

6.  I364.42.  Interest  is  the  sum  paid  by  the  borrower  to  the  lender  for  the 
use  of  money. 

7.  So.  1 4  gain. 

8.  7  1-14  days. 
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9.     17.67  feet  length  of  each  side — 312.5  square  feet  area. 
10.     5543-60. 

Grammar — i.  Etymology  treats  of  words,  their  derivation,  thei-  [rj^r- 
ties;  and  Syntax  treats  of  their  relation  to  other  words  in  a  sentence. 

2.  (a)  Nouns  regularly  form  their  plurals  by  adding  es.  (b)  Engli>h  noans 
ending  in  ^,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  add  es.  (c)  Common  nouns  ending  la 
J',  preceded  by  a  consonant^  change  y  into  /,  and  add  es.  (d)  Nouns  ending 
in  yj  change  f  into  v^  and  add  es. 

3.  Son,  daughter;  murderer,  murderess;  aunt,  uncle;  votaress,  votirr; 
hind,  stag;  goose,'gander ;  hero,  heroine ;  negro,  negress;  host,  hostess;  car, 
czarina. 

5.  Nouns  and  pronouns  are  both  used  to  designate  objects  of  thought,  and 
have  the  same  modifications.  Nouns  are  words  used  to  represent  objects, 
while  pronouns  are  words  used  to  represent  names. 

6.  Negative,  I  could,  would,  should  or  might  not  have  studied;  interroga- 
tive, could  I  have  studied?  progressive,  I  could  have  been  studying. 

7.  Defective  verbs  are  those  that  lack  some  of  the  principal  parts.  They 
ore:     Beware,  can,  may,  must,  ought,  shall,  will,  quoth,  wis,  wit,  melhinb. 

8.  A  copious  selection  of  examples  is  here  given.  Is  given  is  an  irregular, 
tran.sitive  verb  from  give.  Principal  parts,  give,  gave,  given.  Found  in  the 
passive  voice,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  third,  singular,  to  agree  with  its 
subject  selection. 

9.  Simple  sentence.  Subject,  The  great  business  of  man.  Predicate, 
Is  to  improve  his  mind  and  govern  his  manners.  Subject  word  is  businas^ 
modified  by  the  adjectives,  the  and  greats  and  the  adjunct  0/  man.  The  verb 
is  iSf  combined  with  the  compound  infinitive  phrase  '*to  improve  his  mind  and 
govern  his  manners,"  which  is  really  an  attribute  of  the  subject.  To  improve 
is  modified  by  the  objective  mind,  which,  in  turn,  is  modified  by  the  pcx^essive 
pronoun  his,  while  to  govern  is  modified  by  the  objective  manners,  and  this 
by  the  possessive  his, 

10.  Mind  is  objective  case  governed  by  to  improve.  To  govern  is  an  in- 
finitive, used  as  a  noun,  nominative  case,  being  predicate  nominative  after  the 
verb  is» 

Geography. — i.  (a)  N.  temperate;  (b)  owing  to  the  variation  in  the  ob- 
liquity with  which  the  sun's  rays  strikes  the  earth;  (c)  because  of  its  latitude 
and  the  influence  of  ocean  currents  modified  by  mountain  ranges. 

2.  Icebergs  are  always  formed  on  land. 

3.  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

4.  (a)  Lake  Michigan,  (b)  Erie,  Huron,  Superior. 

5.  In  the  Western  Continent  the  principal  mountain  ranges  nin  north  and 
south,  and  the  principal  plateaus  lie  east  of  them.  In  the  Eastern  Continent 
the  principal  ranges  extend  east  and  west,  and  the  principal  plateaus  lie  north 
of  them.     Africa,  an  exception. 

6.  Coffee,  cotton  goods,  silks,  sugar,  woolen  goods. 
7*     Vienna,  Madrid,  Mecca,  Teheran,  Cairo. 
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8.  Land's  End,  southwest  point  of  England;  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  separates 
Spain  from  Africa;  Sicily,  just  southwest  of  Italy;  Cyprus,  in  east  end  of 
Mediterranean ;  Iceland,  between  Norway  and  Greenland. 

9.  Rhine,  noted  for  its  beautiful  sceneiy  and  its  historic  castles  and  cities ; 
Switzerland,  for  grand  mountains  and  beautiful  lakes. 

10.    Germans,  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  Magyars,  or  Hungarians. 

History — i.  The  Stamp  Act  was  an  act  of  the  English  parliament  pro- 
iriding  that  all  legal  documents,  such  as  bonds,  deeds,  mortgages,  etc.,  should 
he  executed  on  paper  bearing  an  English  stamp,  this  stamped  paper  to  be  pro  * 
vided  by  the  British  government  and  paid  for  by  the  colonists. 

2.  Robert  Fulton,  a  distinguished  American  inventor,  first  perfected  the 
idea  of  navigation  by  steam.  He  was  aided  in  his  early  experiiT>ents  by  Robt. 
Livingston,  with  both  advice  and  money;  and  later,  Congress  made  appropri- 
ations for  his  use.  His  first  boat  was  named  the  Clermont,  and  made  its  trial 
'^rip  on  the  Hudson  between  New  York  and  Albany  in  the  summer  of  1807. 

3.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  ambitious, 
just,  courteous,  and  possessed  of  great  tact. 

4.  The  main  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1 8 14.  were  the  settle- 
ment of  the  possession  of  some  small  islands  off  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  settlement  of  some  unimportant  boundanes.  Its  chief  signifi- 
cance was  that  the  two  nations  having  been  at  war  agreed  to  peace. 

5.  Lafayette  was  a  French  nobleman,  who  had  firm  faiih  that  America 
was  entitled  to  her  liberty  as  a  nation.  He  left  home,  friends,  wealth,  posi- 
tion, and  came  to  this  country  to  offer  his  services  to  Congress.  He  asked 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  enter  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  Congress  gave 
him  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  rendered  very  important  service  to  the 
American  army,  and  at  close  of  the  revolution,  went  back  to  France.  In  18 14, 
he  revisited  America  by  invitation  of  President  Monroe.  His  visit  was  a  con- 
tinued triumph.  To  the  close  of  his  life  he  remained  true  to  his  Republican 
•convictions,  and  was  always  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  justice  and  liberty. 

6.  President  Jackson  took  strong  grouiKis  against  re-chartering  the  United 
SXsLte\  Bank.  In  1832,  when  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  favoring  its  re- 
•charter,  he  vetoed  the  bill,  and  since  a  two-thirds  vote  could  not  be  secured, 
the  bank  ceased  by  its  original  limitation. 

7.  In  1842,  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  almost  unanimously  concluded  that 
■the  State  constitution  needed  amending  in  regard  to  the  right  of  snffrage.  The 
manner  of  changing  the  charter  gave  rise  to  two  parties,  one  of  which  chose 
Samuel  W.  King ;  the  other,  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  as  governor.  The  former 
iras  called  the  **law  and  order"  party;  the  latter,  the  *' suffrage"  party. 
Both  factions  undertook  to  guide  State  affairs,  but  the  United  States  troops 
being  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  Dorr  and  his  adherents  were  dispersed, 
and  Dorr»  himself,  was  captured,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  His 
sentence  was  commuted  in  1844. 

8.  The  Wilmot  Proviso  was  a  bill  brought  before  Congress  in  1846  by 
David  Wilmot,  •of  Pennnsylvania,  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  territory  which 
might  be  secured  by  treaty  with  Mexico.  The  bill  was  defeated,  but  gave  rise 
4o  the  Freesoil  party. 
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9.  In  the  fall  of  1859,  John  Brown,  of  Kansas,  attempted  to  incite  a  gen- 
eral  insurrection  among  the  slaves.  With  twenty-one  men,  he  made  a  descent 
lupon  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  which  he  held  for  two  days. 
National  troops  and  the  Virginia  militia  were  called  out  to  suppress  the  rebd-^ 
ion.  Thirteen  of  Brown's  men  were  killed,  two  escaped,  and  the  remaiiider 
were  captured.     Brown,  himself,  was  hung  by  the  Virginia  authorities. 

10.  South  Carolina  seceded  in  i860;  in  1861,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina. 

Physiology. — i.  The  bones  of  adults  contain  more  earthy  and  les  aoi* 
mal  matter  than  do  those  of  children,  and  are,  therefore,  more  brittle. 

2.  Flexor  muscles  bend  the  limb  or  body,  and  extensor  muscles  straighten 
them. 

3.  The  pyloric  orifice  is  the  lower  opening  from  the  stomach,  and  its  fimc- 
tion  is  to  allow  the  chyme  to  pass  into  the  duodenum. 

4.  S.iliva,  which  serves  to  moisten  the  mouth,  to  moisten  and  soften  the 
food,  and  which,  also,  is  supposed  to  have  some  chemical  influence  in  tiie 
stomach,  the  gastric  juice,  the  bile,  and  the  pancreatic  fluid. 

5.  Heart,  arteries,  veins,  capillaries. 

6.  To  purify  the  blood. 

7.  A  small  aperture  at  the  summit  of  the  larynx.  Xt  aids  in  the  moduli* 
tion  of  the  voice. 

8.  The  re  tina  is  anextension  of  the  optic  nerve ;  is  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  eye,  and  receives  the  images  of  objects  seen. 

9.  To  protect  the  eye  and  keep  it  moist. 

10.     It  keeps  the  skin  in  a  healthy  condition,  by  keeping  open  the  pores. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  National  Association  which  met  m  Philadelphia  the  last  days  of  July,, 
was  not  marked  in  any  way  to  distinguish  it  from  other  meetings  of  the  same- 1 
body.  It  was  expected  ihat  it  would  be  very  much  larger  than  usual,  but  the 
attendance  was  little,  if  any,  above  the  average.  The  programme,  which  was- 
publibhed  in  this  pa.>er  two  months  ago,  was  certainly  up  to  the  average,  and. 
it  was  well  carried  out.  The  president,  Dr.  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio, 
matters  well  in  hand,  and  presided  with  ability  and  general  satisfactioiu 
morning  and  evening  sessions  were  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  general 
ation,  and  the  afternoons  to  the  work  of  the  different  sections. 

Philadelphia  made  the  members  of  the  association  welcome,  not  simply 
wordji,  but  by  actions.     Almost  every  place  of  interest  and  notoriety  (and 
city  is  full  of  such)  was  thrown  open  to  them.    The  permanent  Exposi 
was  opened  free^  and  in  addition  to  the  exhibit,  the  association  was  treated 
an  evening  entertainment  by  a  juvenile  **  Pinafore  "  performance  which 
excelUtU,    Thanks  to  Dr.  Paxton  and  his  associates.    J.  P.  Wickersham, 
topenntendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Pennsylvania,  deserves  credit  for  bd] 
log  on  all  these  pleasant  arrangements. 
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Owing  to  a  combination  among  all  the  principal  railroads  leading  to  the 
sea- board,  less  favor  was  shown  the  association  than  ever  before.  No  reduc- 
tions  were  secured  west  of  Pennsylvania.  This,  doubtless,  had  much  to  do  in 
preventing  a  large  attendance. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  are:  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,. 
president;  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio,  secretary;  Eli  T.  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  treas- 
urer.    The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Cbatauqua,  N.  Y. 


A  QUESTION  OF  AUTHORSHIP. 


J.  Warrbn  McBroom. 


Who  was  the  author  of  the  terse  pregnant  phrase,  "A  government  of  the- 
people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people  ?  '*  This  is  a  question  of  interest  to  teach- 
ers as  well  as  to  all  other  citizens,  of  the  unique  government  so  described. 
Judge  D.  P.  Baldwin,  in  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Journal  for  July, 
caiied  it  Lincoln's  definition  of  our  government.     A  venerable  judge  and  poli- 
tician of  my  acquaintance,  says  that  the  phrase  was  first  used  in  a  speech  made 
by  Stephen  A.  Douglass  to  the  people  of  Chicago,  when  they  raised  such  a  hub- 
bub oyer  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.     Doubtless  he  used  the 
words  then,  but  surely  he  did  not  quote  from  Mr.  Lincoln.     No  doubt  Lin« 
coin  often  quoted  the  words,  as  what  politician  of  the  last  quarter  of  century 
has  not  ?     But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  phrase  is  older  than   Lincoln  or 
Douglass.     I  hesitate  to  join  issue  with  a  man  so  accurate  and  scholarly  as 
Judge  Baldwin,  of  Logansport.     But  I  find,  in  my  own  mind,  a  conviction 
that  those  words  were* first  used  by  the  great  apostle  of  Transcendentalism, 
Theodore  Parkei,  of  Boston.     I  can  not  now  recall  the  ground  of  that  convic- 
tion, but  sometime,  and  somewhere,  I  have  seen  it  stated  on  what  I  have  ac- 
cepted  as  good  authority.     Some  reader  of  the  Journal  may  be  able  to 
answer  the  question ;  or,  perhaps.  Judge  Baldwin  will  kindly  look  into  the 
matter  and  report  to  us. 
Covington,  Ind.,  August  4,  1879. 


A  CORRECTION. 


Cannelton,  Ind.,  August  7,  1879. 
W.  A,  Bell^  Editor  School  Journal  : 

Dear  Sir  : — You  were  entirely  misinformed  as  to  who  conducted  the  Nor- 
mal at  this  place.  At  your  request,  I  wrote  you  as  plainly  as  I  could  that  Prof» 
H.  B.  Boisen  would  conduct  the  school.  I  had  the  honor  to  be  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  as  such,  can  recommend  him  as  a  very  ai  \t  instructor. 

Very  respectfully, 

M.  F.  Babbitt. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

In  a  former  Journal  it  was  asked  to  analyze  the  following  sentence  and  to 
parse  the  italicized  words :  *'  None  can  resist  that  mortal  dint  save  he  who 
reigns  above." 

This  is  a  complex  declarative  sentence,  of  which  none  can  resist  that  mcHal 
-dint  is  the  principal  clause,  and  save  he  who  reigns  above  is  the  subordi- 
nate clause.  None  is  subject  nominative  unmodified;  can  resist  is  the  predi* 
cate  verb,  modified  by  the  direct  object  dint^  and  also  by  the  complex  subordi- 
nate clause  save  he  who  reigns  above  (can  resist  that  mortal  dint.)  Be  is  the 
subject  nominative  of  subordinate  clause,  modified  by  the  relative  clause  wh 
reigns  above.  Save  is  a  subordinate  conjunction  equivalent  to  except^  and 
-connects  the  principal  and  subordinate  clause.  He  is  the  subject  of  can  resist 
understood. 

Dint  is  a  noun,  common,  neuter  gender,  third  person,  singular  number,  and 
in  the  objective  case,  object  of  the  verb  can  resist . 

**  Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive; 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan ; 
What  others  are,  to  feel ;  and  know  myself  a  manV 

This  is  a  complex  imperative  sentence,  of  which  thou  understood  is  the  sub- 
ject nominative,  and  ieach^  the  predicate  verb.  Teach  is  modified  by  the  indirect 
•object  me^  and  (i)  by  the  objective  infinitive  phrase  to  love  and  to  forgive) 
(2)  by  the  objective  and  infinitive  phrases  introduced  by  to  scan^  to  feel^  and 
(to)  know.  To  scan  is  modified  by  the  direct  object  defects^  and  by  the  ad- 
verb exact  {exactly  in  prose.)  To  feel  is  modified  by  the  relative  clansc 
what  others  arcy  of  which  others  is  the  subject  nominative,  are  what  the  predi- 
cate, and  are  the  predicate  verb,  combined  with  the  predicate  modifier  what. 

To  know  is  modified  by  the  objective  phrase  myself  (lo  be)  a  man, 

Man  is  in  the  objective  case — same  case  as  myself  by  predfeation. 

What  is  a  compound  relative  equivalent  to  that  which.  That  is  th$  object 
of  to  feel,  and  which  is  the  nominative  case  after  are, 

A  rectangular  solid  contains  1280  cubic  inches,  and  the  length,  width,  and 
height  aie  to  each  other  as  8,  5,  and  4.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
solid  ? 

Solution :  Let  8;«:  ^length,  ^x  =width,  and  ^  =height.  Then  160^:*  = 
solid  contents=i28o  cubic  inches.  **  =8,  j:  =2,  8jr  ^16,  5^:  =10^  and 
4r  =8.    The  solid  is  16  inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  8  inches  high. 

From  the  above  algebraic  solution  we  derive  the  following  rule :     Multiply 
together  the  three  numbers  representing  the  ratio  of  the  dimensions,  divide 
the  solid  contents  by  this  product,  and  extract  the  cube  root  of  the  quodenL  * 
Then  multiply  this  root  by  each  of  the  numbers  representing  the  ratio  and 
these  results  will  be  the  dimensions  required. 

Query. — What  is  the  construction  of  to  strike^  in  the  following  sentence: 
•<<'  He  that  ijopes  to  be  conceived  as  a  wit  in  female  assemblies,  should  have  a 
form  neither  so  amiable  as  to  strike  with  admiration,  nor  so  coarse  as  to  raise 
•disgust." 
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To  strike  is  an  infinitive  construed  with  as^  a  conjunction  used  in  com-^ 
parison.  *<So  amiable  as  to  strike ''  is  equivalent  to  *^  amiable  enough  to 
strike,"  in  which  case  to  strike  is  construed  with  enough^  an  adverb  of  com- 
parison. 

The  expression  may  also  be  expanded,  and  may  read :  **  He  should  have  a 
form  neither  so  amiable  as  (it  would  be  amiable)  to  strike  with  admiration ;  *' 
in  which  case  to  strike  would  depend  upon  the  adjective  amiable. 


NEW  DEPARTURE. 


Editor  Indiana  School  Journal  : 

In  these  days  of  ** Reform"  and  New  Departures^  will  you  let  me  propose 
a  {^^^  which  I  am  sure  are  improvements : 

1.  When  inter  is  prefixed  to  any  noun,  as  to  ocean^  collef^e,  etc.,  to  denote 
a  reciproctiy  of  relations  between  two  or  more  things,  each  bearing  the  same 
name,  the  compound  word  thus  formed  U  always  an  adjective.  It  can  not  be 
anything  else.  It  has  no  need,  therefore,  of  f ,  e,  ate^  ous^  ful,  or  any  other  ad- 
jective ending.  And  I  will  not  waste  my  time,  my  voice,  my  ink,  and  my 
paper  in  writing  and  reading  the  useless  appendage. 

An  inter'^cean  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  PaciBc  will  be  worth 
many  millions  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  in  the  way  of  shortening  ship- 
travel;  and  this  little  spelling  reform  will  be  worth  something  to  the  literature 
of  the  world  in  the  way  of  shortening  /^»-travel,  and  saving  both  time  and 
ink.     Who  will  follow  the  new  departure  ? 

2.  Analogous  to  this  is  bare  prefixed  to  the  name  of  any  part  of  the  body 
to  denote  a  partial  nakedness,  as  bareheaded^  barefooted^  barehanded^  bare- 
legged^  barebacked^  etc.  In  all  these  words  the  participle-ending  is  absurd,, 
as  the  other  part  is  never  a  verb;  and  any  adjective-ending  is  superfluous. 

He  worked  all  day^  both  barefoot  and  barehead^  and  of  course^  caught  cold^ 
anS  is  now  sick.  This  sentence  is  made  neater  and  better  as  well  as  shorter^, 
by  the  **  reform."  Who  will  follow  it  ?     I  will  go  alone  if  I  find  no  following.. 

M.  M.  Campbell. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  July  21,  1879. 


State  University  Library. — The  Library  Committee  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Bloomington,  Godlove  S.  Orth,  Judge  Banta,  Isaac  Jenkins,  and  R. 
D.  Richardson,  met  at  Indianapolis  recently,  and  decided  to  make  extensive 
purchases  of  books  for  the  library,  which  now  numbers  9,000  volumes.  Special 
efforts  will  be  made  to  obtain  a  cppy  of  every  book  whose  author  has  ever  re- 
sided in  this  State. 
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The  Kokomo  Tribune  sustains  an  excellent  educational  column. 

We  have  not  seen  any  Institute  programme  quite  as  unique  and  complete 
as  that  which  reaches  us  from  Madison  county, 

A  teachers'  convention  will  be  held  at  Crown  Point,  September  6, 1879,  to 
which  all  teachers  and  friends  of  education  are  invited. 

W.  W.  Cheshire,  Superintendent 

The  summer  school  of  Philosophy  at  Concord,  Mass.,  conducted  by  A. 
Bronson  Alcott,  heretofore  noticed  in  the  Journal,  proved  a  triumphant  suc- 
cess, both  financially  and  otherwise.  The  coniroling  element  was  markedl? 
conservative.    Further  notice  will  be  given  next  month. 

Some  months  ago  a  large  number  of  leading  men  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
who  are  specially  interested  in  educational  matters,  made  an  attempt  to  unify 
the  educational  work  of  the  Stare  done  by  this  Church.  Th.*  proposition  to 
make  the  other  institutions  tributary  to  Asbury  has  been  only  partially  sac- 
cessful.  Stockwell  Academy  and  one  or  two  others  consent,  but  Moore's 
Hill  prefers  to  maintain  its  independence. 


INSTITUTES  AND  NORMALS. 


Delaware  County. — The  institute  in  this  county  opened  Monday,  Augnst 
II,  at  Muncie.  Ninety  teachers  made  their  appearance  the  first  momingf  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  enrolled  the  first  day.  The  institute  was 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  under  the  charge  of  A.  W.  Clancy,  county 
superintendent;  the  other  under  the  direction  of  D.  H.  Shewmaker.  Regu- 
lar recitations  were  conducted  in  the  different  subjects;  order  was  especially 
insisted  upon,  and  the  several  classes  gave  earnest  attention.  Each  teacher 
was  given  a  seat  at  the  time  of  his  entrance.  If  he  was  absent  from  roll  cal^ 
he  lost  his  seat  for  that  half  day,  and  two  half-day  absences  forfeited  his  seat 
for  the  week.     This  plan  secured  great  punctuality. 

Miss  Belle  Thomas,  primary  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Syra- 
cuse, N,  Y.,  gave  a  number  of  very  instructive  lessons  on  primary  reading. 

Among  the  resolutions  which  covered  the  usual  ground,  were  the  following: 

Resolved^  That  we  endorse  the  steps  taken  by  the  county  superintendents 
in  raising  the  standard  of  grade  on  examination  as  a  protection  for  profes- 
sional teachers. 

Resofued,  That  we  urge  a  diligent  use  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  giring 
special  attention  to  diacritical  marks. 

Bartholomew  County. — The  Teachers'  Institute,  which  convened  it 
Columbus,  August  il  to  15  inclusive,  was  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  ses* 
sion.  The  enrollment  was  one  hundred  and  forty-five.  Of  this  number,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  are  active  teachers  of  the  county,  most  of  whom  will  have 
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places  in  our  schools  the  the  coming  term.    The  instructors  were  W.  T.  Stott 
of  Franklin  College,  who  gave  an  able  and  interesting  course  of  lectures  in 
'''Political  Economy;"  David  Graham,  of  Rushville,  who  gave  lessons  in 
•**  History  and   M.ip  Drawing ; "  J   W.  Caldwell,  of  Seymour,  who  presented 
the  subject  of  "  Physiology/'  illustrated  by  charts  and  diagrams  of  his  own 
construction ;  and  W.  A  Bell,  of  the  School  Journal,  who  gave  talks  on  the 
use  of  words  and  primary  reading.     A.  H.  Graham  gave  instruction  in  meth- 
ods of  illustrating  the  various  branches,  which,  to  be  understood  and  appreci- 
ated, must  be  heard.     S.  F.  Richman,  of  the  city  schools,  gave  lessons  in 
•arithmetic  and  history ;  and  H.  M.  Connelly,  principal  of  the  schools  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  gave  instruction  in  primary  arithmetic  and  proportion.    Several  prac- 
•dcal  talks  to  the  teachers  were  given  by  Superintendent  Wallace.    A  lecture 
on  physiognomy  by  W.  T.  Strickland,  late  of  the  Hope  schools,  commanded 
-close  attention.     A  new  and  interesting  feature  was  the  reading  of  the  **  Insti- 
tute Daily,*'  edited  by  Misses  Leitie  Dillon  and  Ella  Wallace.     It  was  spicy, 
lively,  witty,  and  instructive,  and  drew  forth  hearty  commendations  from  the 
members  of  the  Institute. 

The  social  on  Tuesday  evening  was  enjoyed  by  all  present,  and  the  lecture 

on  Wednesday  evenin^Tf  by  Prof.  Stott,  on  *'  The  Subserviency  of  Matter  to 

Mmd,"  was  replete  with  good  things.     From  the  deep  interest  manifested  by 

(teachers  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  subjects  presented,  we  anticipate  faith- 

iiil  work  in  the  school  room  the  coming  year. 

J.  M.  Wallace,  Superintendent 

S.  M.  Click, 

S.  T  RiCUMAN, 

Secretaries. 

Jefferson  County. — The  teachers  of  JefFerson  county  met  in  Institute 
•at  Madison,  August  1 1,  and  held  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  session. 
Instruction  was  given  in  the  different  branches  by  Eli  F.  Brown  and 
"William  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis.  These  names  are  a  guarantee  that  the 
work  was  well  done.  Several  of  the  home  teachers  did  good  service  also.  A 
request  was  made  that  the  Journal  publish  Mr.  T.  V.  Dodd*s  paper  on  Ocean 
'Currents. 

Prof.  Brown's  lecture  on  "Other  Worlds  than  Ours,"  and  Prof.  Bell's  lec- 
•ture  on  **The  Darwinian  Theory  Applied  to  Education,"  were  well  received  by 
'those  who  heard  them.  They  were  highly  commended  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens. 

Number  of  teachers  enrolled,  one  hudred  and  twenty-seven. 

£.  K.  TiBETTS,  County  Superintendent. 
T.  B.  Mount,  Secretary. 

The  ten  weeks'  Normal  at  Bloomfield  has  been  very  satisfactory.     The  en- 

Tollment  for  the  Brst  day  was  over   eighty ;  at  date  there  are  one  hundred 

•and  thirty-one  in  attendance.    The  attendance  is  regular  and  the  interest  good. 

A  certificate  of  graduation  in  the  common  branches  will  be  given  at  the  close 

'to  those  showing  extra  skill.     R.  A.  Ogg,  Theo.  Menges,  and  J.  W.  Walker 

instructors;  Superintendent  Axtell  is  general  manager. 
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Tbree  Normals  were  in  operation  in  White  county  at  the  same  time.  There 
were  over  one  hundred  teachen  enrolled  in  the  three. 

The  Lagrange  Normal  has  in  attendance  one  hundred  pupils.  It  begu 
July  14,  and  continues  in  session  eight  weeks.  The  following  are  among  iti 
noticeable  features:  It  has  in  connection  with  it  a  primary  departmott, 
taught  by  the  best  primary  teacher  to  be  had.  The  Normal  is  divided  into 
four  divisions  of  twenty- five  each,  and  they  are  required  to  attend  the  primarf 
training  school  one-half  day  in  four  and  take  notes ;  the  remainder  of  that  daf 
they  are  taught  by  persons  selected  from  the  division,  and  the  lessons  are  the 
same  recited  by  the  sections.     This  works  well. 

Ohio  CotJNTY. — The  Institute  in  this  county  was  held  at  Rising  Soiv 
August  II  to  15.  On  the  first  morning  the  organization  was  completed,  and 
work  commenced  in  ten  minutes  in  accordance  with  a  previouslyarran^ 
programme.  The  instructors,  I.  B.  Sherman  and  M.  S.  Marble,  kept  in  viev 
the  object  of  the  Institute,  viz. :  To  help  the  teachers  help  themselves.  Ab- 
stract subjects  were  let  severely  alone,  and  those  things  needed  in  our  schook 
at  this  time  were  treated.  The  teachers  did  most  of  the  talking,  while  the  in> 
structors  guided  the  work.  Monthly  examinations  of  pupils  was  treated  of  ia 
all  its  beamings,  and  many  teachers,  who  formerly  could  see  no  use  in  sod^ 
''waste  of  time,"  went  away  thoroughly  convinced  that  examinations  are  as 
essential  as  any  other  part  of  the  school  work.  Number  of  teachers  enrolled^ 
fifty  three.  Average  daily  attendance  on  daily  enrollment,  ninety-six  and  1 
half  per  cent.  Sect. 

L.  M.  Crist,  superintendent  of  Union  county,  hit  upon  a  novel  plan  for  in- 
teresting  teachers  in  his  Institute.  In  a  separate  room  from  that  in  which  the 
Institute  was  held,  he  placed  a  number  of  tables,  representing  the  different 
townships  in  his  county,  on  the  scale  of  one  and  a  fourth  feet  to  the  mik. 
These  were  covered  with  white  paper,  on  which  were  drawn  the  section  lines. 
Blocks,  rcpresentmg  the  different  school  houses,  occupied  their  respcctife 
places.  The  trustee  of  the  township  and  the  teacher  who  taught  the  winter 
and  spring  terms,  in  the  same  township,  constituted  a  committee  of  arrange* 
ment  for  making  an  educational  exhibit  in  the  spnce  set  apart  for  them.  Thnv 
all  the  trustees  and  all  the  teachers  were  held  responsible  for  something,  and 
an  empty  table  indicated  lack  of  interest. 

The  Wells  County  Normal  opened  Tuly  21  with  a  class  of  seventy-fiv* 
students.  This  school  is  managed  by  S.  S.  Roth,  superintendent,  and  Prof.  A.. 
£.  Hehn. 

The  American  Antiquarian  has  removed  to  Chicago.  Jameson  &  MoisCr 
183  Clark  street,  publishers. 

Earlham  College  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  in  the  State.  See  advertise- 
ment. 

The  fall  term  of  Asbury  University  will  be^in  September  17.  The  new 
building  is  complete  and  ready  for  occupancy. 
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Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows : 

September    8,  Montgomery  courty,  Darlington,  John  C  Overton. 
September    8,  Elkhart  county,  Elkhart,  D.  Moury. 
September    8,  Noble  county,  Albion,  Nelson  Prentiss. 
September    8,  White  county,  Monticello,  George  W.  Bowman. 
September  22,  Wells  county,  Blufflon,  S.  S.  Roth. 
September  22,  Green  county,  Bloomfield,  S.  W.  Axtell. 
September  22,  Huntington  county,  Huntington.  M.  R  Stults. 
October  13,  Lagrange  county,  Lagrange,  S.  D.  Crane. 
November  11,  DeKalb  county,  Garrett,  W.  H.  Mcintosh. 
November  17,  Steuben  county,  Angola,  Cyrus  Cline. 
November  24,  Fulton  county,  Rochester,  Enoch  Myers. 
December  22,  Tippecanoe  county,  Lafayette,  W.  H.  Caulkins.. 
December  29,  Lake  county,  Crown  Point,  W.  W.  Cheshire. 
December  29,  Randolph  county,  Winchester,  Daniel  Lesley. 
December  — ,  Johnson  connty,  Franklin,  J.  H.  Martin. 
December  — ,  Clinton  county,  Frankfort,  W.  H.  Mushlitz. 


PERSONAL. 


L.  T.  Farabee  has  taken  the  Plainfield  schools. 

W.  C.  Ramsbury  is  to  be  principal  at  Westville. 

J.  H.  Lanam  will  take  the  Taylorsville  schools  next  year. 

J.  T.  Dobell,  of  New  Castle,  has  taken  the  Greentown  schools. 

W.  de.  M.  Hooper,  of  Carroll  county,  is  to  have  the  Peru  High  School. 

Frank  Lingerman  will  have  charge  this  year  of  the  Brownsburg  schools. 

J.  T.  Albin  is  just  beginning  his  third  year  as  superintendent  at  Danville. 

W.  A.  Moore  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  New  Castle  schools.. 

Geo.  Vinnedge,  a  recent  graduate  of  W^abash  College,  has  been  elected  piin^ 
cipal  of  the  New  Castle  high  school. 

Jesse  M.  Hitt,  late  principal  of  the  Delphi  high  school,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Kokomo  high  school. 

John  G.  Craven,  a  teacher  of  many  years'  experience,  proposes  to  open  an 
academy  at  Lancaster,  Jennings  county,  October  I. 

B.  W.  Evttmanr,  formerly  of  Camden,  this  State,  will  go  to  Santa  Paula^ 
Cal.,  next  year  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  there.     Salary,  $1,200. 

J.  A.  Boyer  will  have' charge  of  the  Prairiton  (Vigo  county)  schools.  His 
primary  teacher  will  be  Miss  Hatlie  Miller,  a  late  graduate  of  the  State- 
Normal. 
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J.  C.  Comstock  of  this  State  goes  to  Burlington,  Kansas,  for  next  year. 

W.  S.  Almond  enters  upon  his  third  year  as  superintendent  at  Vernon. 

N.  W.  Bryant,  formerly  of  Jamestown,  will  take  charge  of  the  schools  st 
■Acton. 

The  School  Board  at  Biuffton  selected  £.  C.  Vaughn  as  principal  for  the 
•coming  year.     P.  Allen  remains  at  Oasian, 

Thomas  R.  Woodard,  a  graduate  of  Earlham  College,  will  assist  H.  C  Fd- 
low  in  the  condvct  of  Russiaville  Academy  next  year. 

Walter  S.  Smith,  so  well  known  to  teachers  in  Indiana,  has  received  a  call 
from  German  town,  Ky.,  to  take  charge  of  an  academy  at  that  place.  Our  bat 
"wishes  go  with  him. 

William  H.  Vanderbilt  has  given  1 100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  gymnasinm 
and  a  civil  engineering  and  scientific  hall  on  the  grounds  of  the  Vanderbilt 
University,  Tennessee. 

Miss  Emily  A.  Hayward,  who  was  principal  of  the  Brookville  high  school 
year  before  last,  has  been  elected  to  a  position  in  the  Springfield,  IIL,  higk 
school,  for  the  ^oming  year. 

Mrs.  Monroe,  the  widow  of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Oratory  of  Boston 
JJniversity,  will  occupy  her  late  husband's  chair  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
term.     She  is  fully  capable. 

E.  S.  Clark  remains  superintendent  of  city  schools  at  Mount  Vernon  next 
year;  Miss  R.  J.  Porteusis  principal  of  the  high  school ;  Rev.  C.  £.  Schneiden 
is  principal  of  the  German  department. 

R.  D.  Bohannan,  elected  to  fill  Prof.  Jordan's  place  in  Butler  University, 
has  at  last  declined.  As  he  had  applied  for  the  place,  and  as  he  had  allowed 
so  much  time  to  pass,  the  trustees  feel  that  he  has  not  treated  them  quite 
fairly. 

J.  Warren  McBroom  will  have  charge  of  the  schools  at  Covington  a  second 
year — an  occurrence  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Covington  schools.  The 
trustees  there  have  hitherto  been  skeptical  in  regard  to  a  second  term.  We 
predict  added  usefulness  for  these  schools. 

John  G.  Newkirk,  of  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  by  the  trustees  ol 
the  State  University  to  fill  the  professorship  of  history.  He  is  a  ripe  scholar — 
a  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  a  classmate  of  Prof.  Jordan's,  and  bat 
thirty  years  of  age.     He  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  law  school  at  Albany. 

W.  H.  Venal51e,  author  of  a  United  States  History,  a  volume  of  poems,  and 
several  other  book<(,  attended  the  Jennings  County  Institute  at  Vernon.  Vernon 
was  Mr.  Venable's  old  home.  He  had  charge  of  the  Vernon  schools  seven- 
teen years  ago,  when  he  was  called  to  Cincinnati  to  fill  the  place  which  he  siill 
holds.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  welcome  the  author  of  **  The  Teacher's  Dream  " 
to  nuny  of  our  Indiana  institutes. 
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James  C.  Black  will  go  to  Hope  instead  of  Acton,  as  announced  last  month. 

C  T.  Lane,  late  of  the  Ypselanti  High  School,  goes  to  Fort  Wayne,  as 
principal  of  the  high  school  next  year. 

R.  A.  Ogg,  of  Mitchell,  goes  to  New  Albany  next  year  to  assist  in  the 
management  of  DePauw  Female  College. 

Lydia  Dimon  resigns  her  position  at  Crawfordsville,  and  becomes  teacher 
•of  Laiin  and  general  history  in  the  high  school  at  Davenport,  luwa. 

Harvey  Young  has  been  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  Science  at  Han- 
-over.  Prof  Young  is  a  graduate  of  Hanover,  and  has  since  spent  two  years 
there. 

M.  M.  Fisher,  formerly  of  Indiana,  now  a  professor  in  the  State  University, 
has  written  a  work  on  Latin  pronunciation,  which  is  highly  recommended  by 
the  authorities. 

J.  A.  Young,  formerly  superintendent  of  Fountain  county,  graduated  last 
June  from  Butler  University,  and  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  history  in 

•  

the  same  institution.     This  is  complimentary. 

Hiram  Hadley,  well  and  favorably  known  to  all  the  older  teachers  in  the 
•State,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  agency  recently  vacated  by  George  P. 
Brown,  who  is  to  take  the  presidency  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

Superintendent  James  A.  C.  Dobson  was  beautifully  caned  at  the  close  of 
the  Hendricks  County  Institute,  recently  held.  This  indicates  his  standing 
with  his  teachers,  a  large  number  of  whom  had  a  hand  in  this  matte '.  He  is 
certain  to  recover. 

L.-B.  Swift,  who  has  been  the  efficient  superintendent  of  the  La  Porte 
schools  for  the  past  six  years,  has  left  the  school  work  to  enter  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Swift  had  two  years  experience  in  a  law  office  in  New  York 
before  going  to  La  Porte.  He  has  removed  to  Indianapolis  and  opened  an 
office  there. 

Indiana  was  represented  in  the  Nitional  Educational  Association  at  Phila- 
delphia by  the  following  peesons:  President  M  >ss  and  Prof.  Wylie,  of  the 
'State  University;  President  White  and  Prof. Thompson,  of  Purdue  University; 
George  P.  Brown,  president  State  Normal;  Dr.  Irwm,  superintendent  Fort 
Wayne  schools ;  and  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis.  Miss  Ruth  M  )rris,  an  old 
Indiana  teacher,  whose  hofne  is  still  in  Richmond,  but  who  now  teaches  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  was  also  present. 

Ch  rles  G.  Warner,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  printers  in  Indianapolis,  the 
person  who  has  done  the  composition  work  of  the  Journal  most  of  the  time 
for  the  past  eight  years,  died  recently,  after  a  few  days'  illness.  He  had  done 
the  work  of  the  Journal  so  long  that  he  had  become  as  much  attached  to 
it  and  was  as  much  interested  in  its  appearance  as  thou^^h  he  had  owned  it 
In  his  death,  the  readers  of  the  Journal  lose  a  friend  who,  though  unknown 
to  them,  has  worked  faithfully  for  them  many  years. 
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Morgan  Caraway  will  have  charge  of  the  Perrysyille  scfaook  again  next 
year. 

W.  R  Halstead,  A.  M.,  has  been  elected  president  of  DePluw  Ytsa^ 
College. 

John  J.  Abel,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  is  the  new  principal  of  the  LaPorte  Higft 
School. 

John  A.  Ramsay,  of  Gosport,  will  take  charge  of  the  high  school  at  Prinee- 
ton  next  year. 

A.  Tomkins  and  wife,  both  of  the  State  Normal  School,  are  to  have  cbaije 
of  the  Xeiiia  schools. 

W.  C.  Washburn  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Charlestown  schools.  His  co- 
laborer  is  W.  R.  Kirkpatrick. 

H.  S.  McRae,  superintendent,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae  as  principal 
of  the  high  school,  will  continue  at  Muncie.  They  have  already  been  thetc 
for  twelve  years. 

• 

E.  S.  Miller  is  just  entering  upon  his  twelfth  year  as  superintendent  of  the 
Michigan  Schools.  He  has  invented  a  *'  Revolving  Arithmetical  Chart,"  tiie 
object  of  which  is  to  give  exercises  in  rapid  computations.  It  is  ingenious  and 
worthy  careful  attention. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


McGuffey's  Eclectic  Readers.    Cincinnati :  VanAntwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 

McGuffey*s  readers  that  were  so  popular  with  the  fathers  and  mothers  ii 
years  gone  by,  are  bound  to  become  quite  as  popular  with  the  children,  if,  onlj^ 
this  new  edition  be  placed  in  their  hands.  The  series  consists  of  five  books, 
afler  the  plan  of  the  old  series.  The  First  Reader  is  adapted  to  any  of  the 
methods  of  learning  to  read  now  in  common  use ;  but  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  Phonic  and  Word  Methods,  or  as  stated  in  the  preface,  to  a  combination  d 
the  two.  In  the  first  lessons,  words  of  only  two  or  three  letters  are  used,  and 
as  the  pupil  masters  these,  he  is  introduced  to  those  that  are  longer  and  more 
difficult.  All  new  words  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lesson  to  be  learned  be- 
fore the  lesson  is  read.  Script  exercises  are  occasionally  introduce<l,  thai 
pupils  may  learn  also  to  read  writing. 

The  plan  of  the  Second  Reader  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  first.  The  new 
words  are  placed  at  the  top  of  each  lesson,  and  these  learned,  the  pupU  is 
ready  to  read  the  whole.  The  words  used  at  the  head  of  the  lessons  arc  also 
designed  as  spelling  exercises.  In  the  last  half  of  the  Third  Reader,  defioi- 
tions  are  introduced.  The  contents  of  this  book  consist  of  poetry,  prose  ia 
the  form  of  dialogues,  description'^,  narratives,  well-selected,  following  McCuf* 
fey's  old  third  reader  as  far  as  deemed  wise,  new  matter  being  introduced  oolf 
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vhere  a  decided  adyantage  was  manifest.  In  the  Fourth,  short  paragraphs 
'Concerning  authors,  introduce  the  various  lessons.  These  paragraphs  are 
longer  in  the  Fifth  and  last  book,  thus  combining  with  the  reading  lesson,  a 
lesson  in  literature.  With  the  skilled  teacher  these  may  be  made  an  instrument 
of  great  power. 

So  much  for  the  contents  of  the  books.  Too  much  praise  can  hardly  be  be- 
stowed upon  their  appearance.  Each  book  is  beautifully  illustrated,  the  illus- 
trations being  by  some  of  our  first  artists.  The  illustrations  were  made  for 
these  dooAs,  and  are,  therefore,  ntio.  There  is  not  a  single  old-fashioned  pic- 
ture among  them.  How  great  an  attraction  this  is  to  children,  we  all,  have 
only  to  refer  back  a  few  years  to  remember. 

We  think  if  McGuffey's  spirit,  having  kept  pace  with  the  times,  should  ex- 
press an  opinion  concerning  these  books  as  a  series,  he  would  say :  "  I  am  sat- 
isfied.   They  will  not  bring  discredit  on  my  name.*' 

Hand  Book  of, Nursing.    Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott.     (School  Edi- 
tion.) 

This  little  book  of  266  pages  was  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
necticut training-school  for  nurses  at  New  Haven.  It  is  accompanied  by  two 
letters  of  introduction — one  from  President  Porter,  of  Yale  College  ;  the  other 
from  President  Woolsey.  These  gentlemen  do  not,  as  one  might  judge,  speak 
of  the  excellence  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  but  mainly  of  the  motives  which 
prompted  humane  women  to  give  it  to  the  public.  If  these  two  letters  were 
only  accompanied  by  a  third,  from  some  large-hearted,  sympathetic  woman, 
whose  knowledge  would  make  her  an  authority,  we  believe  the  book  would 
-carry  far  greater  weight  with  it.  The  eight  chapters  of  the  books  treat 
of  The  Nurse,  the  patient ;  Baths,  rubbing ;  Some  Special  Medical  Cases ; 
Temperature,  pulse;  Nursing  Children;  Surgical  Nursing;  Disinfecting  in 
communicable  diseases;  Emergencies. 

As  stated  above,  this  is  a  school  edition.  The  knowledge  it  contains  is 
most  valuable,  and  it  would  be  well  if  there  were  a  copy  m  every  household, 
but  we  hardly  see  Affw  it  can  be  made  of  much  value  in  the  school-room. 

Rhetorical   Method,  by  Henry  W.  Jameson,  B.  A.    St.  Louis :     G.  I. 
Jones  &  Co.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co, 

The  name  hardly  indicates  the  contents  of  this  book.  It  is  a  concise  treat- 
ment of  the  topics  belonging  to  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  and  will  be  useful 
both  at  home  and  at  school.  The  author  is  instructor  in  the  St.  Louis  high 
school,  and  has  embodied  in  his  book  what  he  felt  was  lacking  in  other  books 
that  to  which  his  attention  had  been  directed.  It  is  designed  to  follow  the 
usual  course  in  English  grammar  and  analysis,  and  be  a  substitute  for  rhetoric 
as  usually  studied.  It  differs  fiom  the  ordinary  study  of  rhetoric  in  that  it 
dwells  more  upon  synthesis;  it  leads  the  student  to  try  his  own  powers  in  the 
actual  work  of  composition  rather  than  to  criticize  the  works  of  others.  Teach- 
ers who  feel  a  need  of  advice  in  regard  to  their  rhetorical  work,  will,  after 
consultation  with  this  work,  feel  under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  Jameson. 

J.  6.  Amos,  of  Frankfort,  is  the  author  of  an  "Anal}tlcal  Compendium  of 
Grammar."     It  is  in  chart  form,  26  by  40  inches,  and  printed  in  type  su£5- 
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ciently  large  for  class  use.  This  chart  gives  a  bird's  eye  riew  of  the  whde 
subject  of  technical  grammar,  and  as  an  aid  in  panting  and  analysis  mott 
prove  very  valuable.  Mr.  Amos  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  0/  a  oev 
grammar. 

Webstfr's  Unabridged  Dictionary  (new  edition.)     Springfield,  Mass.* 
G.  &  C.  Merriaro. 

This  magnificent  volume  as  now  published,  contains  more  valunble  irfor- 
mation  than  any  other  book  in  the  English  language.     It  tells  the  stndeot 
something  about  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  words,   lo 
this  new  edition  the  body  of  the  book  is  not  changed,  but  the  improveiDfcis 
are  in  the  form  of  supplements.  The  principal  of  these  contains  about y^r/i«iK 
sand  six  hundred  tit^  words  and  meaning<;,whilea  biographical  dictionary' coo- 
tains  about  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  names.    In  addition  to  the  diciionaiT 
proper,  the  volume  contains  a  memoir  of  the  author,  a  brief  history  of  iLe 
English  language,  principles  of  pronunciation  and  of  diacritical  marks  orer 
1200  words  differently  pronounced,  list  of  over  1 500  words  spelled  differeutlj', 
names  in  fictitious  pseudonyms,  etc.,  over  4000  scripture  proper  names,  orer 
1500  Greek  and   Latin  proper  names,  10,000  modern  geographical  oames 
pronunciation  of  700  common  English  christian  names,  together  with  ther 
derivation  and  significations,  familiar  quotations  from  other  languages,  and 
the  biographical  addition  named  above.     Altogether,  it  is  said  to  contain,  bf 
actual  count,  more  than  seventy-five  quarto  volumes,  such  as  usually  sell  for 
^1.25  each.     It  is  a  library  of  itself,  and  is  the  first  bork  after  the  Bible  that 
the  student  should  strive  to  possess.     The  new  words  are  such  as  have  fiist 
appeared  in  books  and  newspapers  since  the  last  revision  of  the  dictionary^ 
about  fifteen  years  ago.     While  a  few  of  these  words  are  of  doubtful  necessity 
and  doubtful  origin,  the  mass  of  them  mark  the  progress  of  ideas  in  the  world. 
Every  new  idea  demands  its  own  symbol — a  word.     G.  &  C.  Merriam  deserve 
great  credit  for  the  labor  and  money  they  have  spent  upon  this  volume,  asd 
for  the  excellent  style  in  which  it  is  printed  and  bound. 

The  National  Sunday  School  Teacher,  for  September,  published  by  Adais% 
BlaCkmer  &  Lyon,  of  Chicago,  is  a  very  valuable  number.  Every  Sunday 
school  teacher  should  see  it. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT, 

By  an  entirely  new  process.     As  simple  as  simple  additioi* 

Used  and  recommended  by  over  two  hundred  High  Schoob  and  College* 
in  the  Northwest.     Send  for  Circular  describing  the  method,  to 

ii-iyr  H.  H.  HILL,  1090  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  IH 

The  Central  Normal  at   Ladoga  is  preparing  to  start  off  the  coining  y». 
with  new  facilities  and  bright  probpects.    See  advertisement  on  another  po^e 
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New  England  Musical  Bureau. — Teachers  in  Music  and  Elocution  sup- 
plied to  educational  institutions.  Principals  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
make  early  application.    Address  E.  ToURjBE,  Music  Hall,  Boston.  7-31 


ATTENTION, 

All  persons  who  have  attended  the  State  Normal  School  and  all  friends  of  the 
Insiitution  I  It  is  proposed  to  start,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  monthly  paper  to  be 
devoted  especially  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  of  the  grraduates  and 
nnder-grad  uates. 

It  is  intended  to  supply  personal  items  of  interest,  news  of  the  societies  and 
the  school,  and  such  notices  of  persons  and  situations  as  are  accessible  and 
judicious. 

All  graduates  and  under-graduates  are  requested  to  send  personal  and  other 
items,  as  indicated  above.  They  are  also  respectfully  requested  to  give  aid 
by  calling  the  attention  of  others  to  the  enterprise,  and  by  using  their  influence 
to  lend  a  helping  Band. 

All  persons  who  have,  at  any  time,  attended  the  State  Normal  School,  are 
requested  to  send  their  names  and  addresses.  Terms  made  known  in  first 
number.    Address  all  communications  to 

CYRUS  W.  HODGIN,  or  S.  S.  PARR, 
9-2t  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Elocittion. — Parties  wishing  to  secure  the  services  of  Prof.  W.  F.  Wcnt- 
worth  for  teaching  classes  in  elocution,  or  for  public  readings,  at  County  In- 
stitutes during  September  and  October,  should  address  him  at  once,  at  Wabash, 
Ind.     After  September  10,  address  Schenectady,  N.  V.,  P.  O.  Box  569. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY,  1416 
KBd  1418  Chestnnt  St*,  Philadelphia.  Course  in  Elocution.  Course  in 
Oratory.  For  Public  Speakers,  Readers,  Teachers,  and  the  general  student  of 
higher  English.  Particular  attention  to  Conversational  Cultjire.  Specialists  in 
all  the  departments.  Fail  term  opens  September  29th.  A9*  70*lMgc  cata* 
iogae  on  application.  J.  W.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  M.,  President. 

9-3t 


lAddrtMS  &TIM0ON  &  Co.,  Portlftud,  Muloe. 


0C  X  A  0^OP^r  dft7  at  home.    SftmplM  worth  $5  free. 

$0  to  %2Q^ 

$66 
$72 


«  week  In  year  owo  tiwn.    Term"  «nd  $5  00  ontflt 
free.    Addree*  H.  HALLtrr  &  Co.,  PoitUod,  Maioe. 

K  WVIK.    $12  a  day  at  home  eaeily  m«ule.    Ooetly 

lOntflt  free.    Addreea  Taua  A  Co.,  AagueU,  M«iue.  8-ly 
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*Oi  all  the    Branches    Tanffht   in    oar   Comn&on    and  Graded  Sdiook. 
▲    BBYIKW     TBRM     AT     TUB     NOBTHIIBNIMDIANA     NORMAL     SCHOOL 


The  Unparalleled  Snccess  'Hni  «  teudvd  the  wmIodb  of  th»  pMt  two  7«uib« 
coDviiic«'d  an  t  ml  ihi»  Review  Term  meets  a  want  for  which  no  provision  had  ben 
niftde.  We  bare  dfcided  lu  umke  ii  •  pt^i  uaDeDt  arranirameiit.  No  labor  or  ^xp^nv^  will  to 
Hpxr*>d  In  nrdfr  that  it  mux  h*  nii«i  of  th**  h«>st  Instltatea  in  tba  Und.  The  term  wQl 
-open  July  1,  and  eontinne  six  weeks.  We  will  have  schowl  on  vite  JTuorih  tf 
Juljr,  the  a«me  as  aujr  otiier  dHj. 

WHAT  WHX  BE  ACCOMPUSHUD. 

There  will  be  Beginning.  Advauct'd  a  d  Review  oUsaee  in  Arlrbm(>tie.  Thoae  vho 
attend  will  obtain  a  iborongh  knowledga  of  the  plans  and  methods  need  in  the  MoraaL 
These  methods  differ  from  those  found  at  any  other  sohooi. 

There  will  be  fear  classes  In  Algebra,  giving  stadentt  an  opportunity  to  begli 
wherever  tbf y  may  desire. 

There  will  be  cla*s«'S  i  •  Ofometry,  Trigonometry,  and  an  oipocial  oonrte  In  Snrrvylic 
nnd  Bngim^ering  wah  field  prartice. 

Th«-re  wi  I  te  three clisses  iu  Grammar,  one  Beginning,  on^  Advanced  or  Beviow,  la 
which  the  t-ntire  term  «lll  be  given  to  parsing.  All  the  difllcalt  points,  anrh  aatfaa 
Don  le  B*-lMtive,  lifiuiiive,  Participle,  and  Passive  Voices  of  Verbs,  etc.,  will  bather* 
ouKhly  disca^sed;  another  claits,  lu  which  the  entire  term  will  b«  ^Iven  to  analyria. 
This  will  give  itll  a  means  of  thoroughly  r«?viewing  the  entire  subject. 

There  will  bw  two  clauses  iu  Rhetoric,  one  Beginning,  the  other  Advanced. 

There  will  be  Beginning.  Advanced  and  Review  classos  in  Latin 

There  wili  be  clas-^es  In  both  Phyxical  and  D- script! ve  Oeography,  also  one  in  Kap- 
' drawing.  The  pUn  of  presenting  ih«-Be  Biilje<  ta  la  new,  and  Mh  nid  be  familiar  tocvrry 
teicher.  One  tt^rm  will  be  aufflcieut  time  to  b^ecome  fully  acquninted  with  t^ 
meth  >ds. 

There  will  bo  clasaes  In  History  and  Oivil  Government.  Theae  wl  1  be  tiinght  by  the 
Outline  or  T  plo  method.  The  Outline,  aa  prepared  by  the  tt^acher,  maybeaaedia 
any  sch  ol,  au'i  will  be  a  valunble  aid  iu  meiuoriBing  dates,  etc. 

There  will  be  cUases  iu  Botacy,  Geology  aud  Zoology,  givlug  the  entire  term  to  each 
subject. 

There  will  be  c1  '^ses  In  P(<ysio1ftgy,  Philosophy,  and  both  rhlloanphlcal  and  analyt- 
ical Chenjistry.  These  will  be  IHuHtrHte'l  by  nienns  of  auperlor  appaiaius,  tbuagiviif 
the  studenta  an  advMntiice  which  oanuot  be  enjoyed  elsewhere. 

There  will  be  clatwee  in  Klocntl  •■«,  Penmai.ahip,  German,  Drawing,  Vocal  Hntte» 
Letter  Writing.  CompowiitoA  wud  Oebatinic;  noexT*  (barge. 

Each  claaa  wl  I  he  iu  charge  of  one  of  the  memb^Ta  af  the  Ficnlty. 

Wuile  th**  atn-<ent  will  have  ihe  itd vantage  of  b«ingln  theae  Brgnlar  and  B*vifl« 
cla^aea,  yet  the  imp  BTAfnT  rcATURR  of  the  term  will  l« 

B  aides  all  iheee  claMsea,  there  will  be  thengalar  c1aa«es  in  each  branch,  which  will 
give  all  au  opportunity  of  a**ei  g  the  methodH  practically  appl  ed. 

r//£  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLASS, 
In  this,  the  Normal  methods  of  preaenting  all  of  the  subjfctx  in  the  dlffer(»nt  braaehM 
will  be  given.     Our  metho  is  are  becoming  so  popular  that  many  come  to  attend  at  this 
clans  oniy.    Much  attention  will  be  given  to  school  governm»*ni. 

We  h«ve  airendy  secured  the  St-rvicea  of  all  our  reitii>ar  teacbern,  and  also  thoae ef 
other  inaiructora,  aud  to  ni  lie  the  wurk  more  effnciive,  have  so  arranxed  that  ao 
teacher  shall  have  charge  of  mor  thun  three  recitatio  a  each  dwy.  In  order  that 
everything  may  be  arrnnged  a  ■  aa  to  give  the  most  in  the  shortest  ime,  we  have  alivady 
anaigod  to  each  t-ftht-r  hin  eapec  al  work.  This  w. II  be  ao  carefully  pr<»pHr«>d  before 
the  term  opena,  that  we  fvel  coutident  that  all  will  be  eaiUfled  with  the  rcavlt  of  ov 
•  efiorts. 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 

I.  Thia  beine  th«»  Ixrvent  Norma  Srhooi  ti,  the  land  an  opiftrtnnlty  form««tlog 
with  a  sr«*afler  number  of  t4>aeheni  than  at  any  otber  pi»*ee  will  be 
afforded.  Thia  will  kive  ail  a  lueaita  ot  becomlug  lamitiar  wiik  the  wurklags  of  the 
numerous  nchoo'a  thr'^ughout  th*i  Innd. 

11  Tlie  iuat'Ui  tor*  are  prHCtictI  t'acheea,  and  have  for  many  years  given  thHrat- 
tention  to  the  partleniar  branches  In  wblcb  tbey  |plw«  Inntrnrtieai 
Thl  ,  together  wlih  ih«  fact  thai  they  are  all  actual  wurkera  lu  a  trainlug  aoliuol,  par- 
ticularly qualiflee  th^m  'or  theii  wurk. 

III.  The  clafsea  will  be  ao  secil  ned  that  aacb  stadent  will  have  aa  opportnnity of 
applying  principles  as  he  mav  learn  them, 

IV.  Th  •  advantages  nf  -uperlor  apparatus  for  lilnstrating  each  anhjaot,  and  tlisM- 
ceas  to  n  fine  refer«-ne«*  librarv. 


V.  KXPfr:KliRM  ar«»  b«*re  ica«  than  atanjr  other  pla«e  where  !■• 
atllnt«-a  will  be  heitl.  'in  tiuu  for  term,  $5.  GikxI  b<«rd  aud  well  laraiahaA 
room.  I1.9U  per  Week.  Board  In  private  tamiilea,  92.60.  Ample  opportnnltisa  for  idf* 
boardioa 

VI.  BOOR  A.— Student'  nred  not  parehaaa  any  naw  books.     Tha  onv  tkey  ■•/ 
Hbring  with  ttiem  wll  ausw>-r  rvery  purpose. 

6-tf.       Tor  farther  Information  address,  S,  B.  BMOWlf,  PriB«t|M>l* 
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FLIES.— III. 


A.  W.  BRAYTON,  M.  D. 


IHARACTERS  OF  DiPTERA.  The  flics  are  known  from  other 
insects  by  the  single  pair  of  wings,  as  the  name  Diptera 
implies.  These  are  on  the  mesothorax.  The  metathorax 
[p^  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  knobbed  threads  known  as 
haheres,  balancers  or  poisers.  These  are  the  homologues  of  the 
hind  wings  of  four-winged  insects,  and  **are  the  most  character- 
istic organs  of  the  group,  being  present  even  when  the  wings, 
themselves,  are  wanting."  The  mouth  parts  are  formed  for  suck- 
ing; the  metamorphosis  is  complete.  The  larvae  are  fleshy, 
footless,  cylindrical  maggots,  having  two  breathing  holes  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body.  The  pupae  are  usually  encased  in  the 
dried  skin  of  the  larvae,  although  some  are  naked,  and  others 
have  a  cocoon. 

Qassification :  Kingdom,  Animalia;  Branch,  Artkulata;  Class, 
Insecta;  Order,  Hexapoda;  Sub-order,  Diptera, 

The  animal  nature  of  this  group,  so  highly  endowed  with  sen- 
sation and  voluntary  mption,  is  sufficiently  apparent.  The  artic- 
ulate type  of  structure  is  an  elongated  cylinder  composed  of 
many  external  jointed  rings,  each  bearing  a  pair  of  appendages, 
and  forming  an  external  frame-work  (exoskeleton)  which  fur- 
nishes attachments  for  the  muscles  and  protection  to  the  internal 
organs — having  the  alimentary  canal  central,  the  circulatory 
system    dorsal  and  the  nervous   system  ventral.      This   type 
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is  but  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the  two  lowest  classes  of  Aitiai- 
lates,  the  worms  and  crustaceans ;  it  reaches  in  the  world  of  in- 
sects its  highest  development.  All  the  forms  of  Articulates  from 
the  simple  worms  to  the  complex  fly  are  produced  by  variations 
in  the  number,  size,  form,  and  grouping  of  the  rings  or  seg- 
ments, which  compose  the  body  and  its  appendages. 

WORMS,  CRUSTACEANS,  AND  INSECTS  COMPARED. 

Worms  are  long  and  slender,  made  of  a  varying  number  of 
rings,  from  twenty  to  two  hundred,  all  of  very  even  size.    Tbc 
outline  of  the  body  is  a  single  cylindrical  figure.     The  organs 
of  locomotion  are  fleshy  filaments,  and  hairs  appended  to  the 
sides  of  the  rings.     In  the  common  tape-worm  each  ring,  back 
of  the  head  and  so-called  ''neck,"  is  provided  with  both  kinds  of 
organs  of  reproduction,  and  a  section  of  the  nervous,  respiratory, 
circulatory,  and  nutritive  systems.     These  rings  fall  ofif  and  b^ 
come  living  independent  beings,  capable  of  housekeeping  on  their 
own  account,  which  move  freely  and  quickly,  somewhat  like 
leeches,  and  for  a  long  time  were  thought  to  be  worms.    Again, 
if  we  cut  off  the  head  or  tail  of  some  of  the  low  worms  (Planaria, 
etc.),  each  piece  will  become  a  distinct  animal.     We  see,  by 
these  facts,  that  in  the  worms  the  vitality  of  the  animal  is  very 
equally  distributed  to  each  ring;  no  part  of  the  body  is  made 
chief  above  the  rest,  so  as  to  subordinate  the  other  parts  to  its 
peculiar  and  higher  ends  in  the  animal  economy,  but  there  is 
simply  a  vegetative  repetition  of  similar  zoological  elements, 
just  as  a  plant  grows  by  a  succession  of  joints,  or  pfyi^ms^  as 
they  are  called. 

The  principle  of  progressive  cephalization  in  the  animal  stmc- 
ture,  or  as  Prof.  Dana  has  expressed  it,  ''condensation  ante- 
riorly and  abbreviation  posteriorly,"  which,  among  articulates, 
has  its  culmination  in  insects,  and  places  man  in  structure  at  the 
head  of  all  vertebrates,  is  ignored,  or  only  has  its  b^innin^ 
among  articulates  in  the  class  of  worms. 

In  the  Crustaceans,  of  which  the  shrimp,  lobster,  and  our  com- 
mon crawfish  are  good  examples,  the  rings  are  gathered  in  two 
regions;  the  head-thorax  (cephalo-thorax)  and  hind-body,  or  ab- 
domen. Here  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  body ;  there  are  no  eyes  at  each  end,  as  in  some  wc  nns. 
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If  the  head  or  tail  is  cut  off  the  animal  dies.  Bilateral  symmetry 
is  marked,  as  in  all  articulates,  but  antero-posterior,  or  end-to- 
end  symmetry  and  similarity  of  segments  suggested  in  worms, 
has  given  way  in  part  to  cephalization — the  goal  in  all  animal 
progress.  In  the  crawfish,  the  nervous  power  is  transferred  in 
some  degree  toward  the  head;  the  nerve  centers  which  send 
nerves  to  the  abdomen,  are  in  the  cephalo-thorax;  the  organs  of 
locomotion  and  sensation  are  mostly  in  the  front  region,  while 
the  vegetative  functions  are  carried  on  by  the  reproductive  and 
nutritive  organs  situated  in  the  abdomen  of  the  animal.  But, 
stitl,  there  is  in  the  typical  crustacean  no  true  head;  the  jaws  are 
often  like  claws,  or  the  legs,  as  in  the  horse-shoe  crab,  are  jaw- 
like at  the  base,  and  claw-like  at  the  tips,  and  capable  of  both 
eating  and  walking ;  the  appendages  gradually  change  from  eyes 
to  antennae,  jaws  and  foot-jaws,  all  borne  on  the  common  cephalo- 
thorax. 

In  the  class  of  insects  we  find  a  true  head  separate  in  struc- 
ture and  use  from  the  thorax,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  separate 
from  the  abdomen.  Each  of  these  regions  has  three  distinct 
sets  of  organs,  each  having  different  functions — the  head  for 
prehension,  and  the  seat  of  the  organs  for  sense;  the  thorax  to 
support  the  locomotory  organs,  and  the  abdomen  to  contain  the 
vegetative  structure.  All,  however,  are  governed  by  and  min- 
ister to  the  brain  force,  which  is  now,  instead  of  being  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  rings  of  the  body  as  in  the  worms,  lodged 
in  a  concentrated  form  in  the  head. 

The  ring  structure  has  given  way  to  regional  structure.  There 
has  been  from  the  worm  through  the  crustacean  to  the  insect  a 
centralization  of  parts  headward,  condensation  anteriorly  and 
abbreviation  posteriorly;  in  a  word,  cephalization. 

ORDERS   AND   SUB-ORDERS   OF   INSECTS. 

Naturalists  usually  agree  in  the  classification  of  the  higher 
groups;  thus,  all  admit  the  vertebrates  and  invertebrates  as  well 
defined  groups.  Where  vertebrate  animals  have  been  consid- 
ered as  worms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lancelet,  it  was  not  because 
the  groups  Vertebrata  and  Artkulata  were  not  structurally  distinct, 
but  becaase  the  animal  had  been  carelessly  studied,  or  more  prob- 
ably not  studied  at  all,  except  in  books.  But  comparative  anato- 
mists do  not  agree  as  to  the  sub-kingdoms  or  branches  as  they  are 
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also  called,  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Agassiz,  following  after 
Cuvier,  who  first  clearly  defined  the  branches  Vertebrates,  Artic- 
ulates, MoUusks  and  Radiates,  would  not  admit  a  fifth  group  or 
branch  of  Protozoans,  but  thought  that  these  as  studied  would 
take  their  places  in  either  the  radiated  articulated  molluscous 
or  vertebrated  series.  English  writers,  notably  Huxley,  admit 
six  or  seven  "plans  of  structure"  and  corresponding  branches. 
In  separating  the  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  branches  into  classes, 
authors  have  differed  even  more  than  in  the  primary  divisions, 
while  opinion  as  to  what  characters  of  animals  are  of  ordinal, 
family,  generic  and  specific  value,  is  so  diverse  as  to  discourage 
the  ordinary  reader  or  beginning  student.  The  former  does  not 
know  what  animals  are  included  under  certain  group  names; 
the  latter,  unless  he  commence  at  once  to  study  animals  instead 
of  the  words  in  books,  will  become  lost  in  the  maze  of  synonymy 
and  various  opinions.  There  are  in  most  groups  synthetical 
or  comprehensive  types,  which  combine  either  functional 
or  structural  characters  of  two  groups;  such  animals  arc 
often  placed  in  different  groups  by  different  systematists.  To 
discover  such  **  missing  links"  in  the  succession  of  species  is  one 
of  the  grandest  aims  of  geological  science,  illustrating  as  they 
do,  the  idea  of  system  in  all  animal  structures  and  of  progress 
through  the  ages,  according  to  a  divinely  appointed  course,  as  a 
flower  opens  from  the  pod,  or  an  animal  develops  from  the 
germ. 

Classification  in  Zoology  is  simply  the  short-hand  expression 
of  what  is  known  of  animal  structures,  and  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  with  geology  and  embryology  comparatively  in 
their  infancy,  it  of  course  varies  as  the  point  of  view  of  the  ob- 
server. These  remarks  on  classification  are  introductory  to  the 
idea  that  the  Myriopoda  (centipedes  and  millipedes),  Arachfuia 
{spiders,  scorpions,  and  mites),  and  Hexapoda  (six-footed  in- 
sects), are  orders  and  not  classes,  as  was  first  proposed  by 
Leuckart  in  1848,  and  supported  by  Agassiz,  Dana,  Packard, 
and  others. 

ORDER   HEXAPODA. 

These  are  well  characterized  by  the  name,  which  means  six- 
footed  insects,  as  opposed  to  spiders,  scorpions,  and  ticks,  which 
"have  eight  thoracic  legs,  and  to  the  myriopoda,  which,  as  the 
ordinal  name  implies,  are  many-footed. 
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The  Hexapoda  have  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  separ- 
ate; two  large  compound  eyes  of  many  facets,  and  three  simple 
eyes  on  top  of  the  head;  usually  two  pair  of  wings;  thoracic 
legs  and  one  pair  of  jointed  abdominal  appendages  serving  as 
sting  or  ovipositors. 

Sub-order  Diptera,  Sufficiently  characterized  by  the  name, 
and  at  commencement  of  this  paper. 

To  a  geographical  distribution  of  the  widest  extent,  flies  add 
a  range  of  habit  of  the  widest  nature.  It  is  a  large  order,  both 
in  number  of  species  and  individuals.  Insects  comprise  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  There  are  1 90,000  of  known 
species,  as  opposed  to  55,000  known  species  of  all  other  animals. 
Of  beetles,  there  are  90,000;  of  hymenoptera,  25,000;  of  lepi- 
daptera,  24,000;  of  flies,  24,000;  of  the  class  Arachnida,  Uiere 
are  4,600  described;  and  of  Myriopoda,  800. 

Of  the  24,000  flies,  10,000  are  North  American  species^ 
while  Europe  has  about  the  same.  The  flies  of  America  have 
been  but  little  studied.  New  species  are  annually  added;  550 
in  1869,  and  230  in  1875.  ^^^^  fertile  order  is  at  the  head  of  our 
insect  enemies.  Some  are  very  annoying  to  men ;  such  are  the 
mosquito,  which  attacks  his  person ;  the  flesh-flies,  which  infest 
his  food;  the  bat-fiies  and  gad-flies,  which  torment  his  stock; 
and  the  gall-gnats  that  destroy  his  crops.  Some  species  are 
very  beneficial,  destroying  noxious  insects,  and  many  species  in 
the  larval  stage  act  as  scavengers  of  decaying  animal  and  vege- 
table matter,  which,  instead  of  being  left  to  poison  the  air,  is 
transformed  into  myriads  of  animated  beings,  whose  swift  flight 
and  graceful  forms  give  life  and  beauty  to  the  landscape. 

FAMILIES   OF   DIPTERA. 

Culicida  includes  the  mosquitos  or  gnats.  Of  these  little  in- 
sects, thirty  belong  to  the  genus  Culex^  and  live  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  aquatic  larvae  are  called  '' wigglers,"  and  remain  most 
of  the  time  at  the  bottom  of  marshes,  feeding  upon  the  fever- 
and-ague  miasms — the  only  good  use  the  mosquito  is  put  to  at 
any  stage  of  his  existence.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  a  boat-shaped 
mass,  which  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  larvae 
come  to  the  surface  at  times  by  a  jerking  movement — a  wiggle 
in  fict — of  their  fan-like  tail,  and  take  a  breath  of  air  through 
the  end  of  the  tail.     They  finally  go  into  the  pupa  state,  and  in 
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this  condition  are  often  seen  near  the  surface  of  rainwater  in 
barrels,  or  water-pitchers.  The  pupae  are  active,  but  do  not  cat, 
probably  subsisting  on  the  anticipations  of  the  blood  and  hooej 
in  store  for  them  as  soon  as  they  <<  shell  out."  This  occurs  about 
four  weeks  after  hatching,  so  there  are  unfortunately  several 
broods  during  the  summer.  The  females  alone  stmg,  bite,  and 
suck  blood;  the  males  not  coming  into  our  apartments,  bat 
spending  their  lives  in  retirement  in  the  swamps  and  woods 
sucking  the  juice  or  nectar  of  flowers. 

Mosquitos  are  more  abundant  in  warm,  wet  seasons  than  in 
dry  seasons ;  about  woods  and  water  than  in  open  country.  The 
finest  and  largest  in  North  America  are  found  about  the  excoi- 
sion  routes  of  the  great  lakes.  A  friend  in  Alaska  writes  me 
that  they  are  intolerable  in  the  short  summer  of  that  region. 
There  are  none  in  the  mountain  region  of  the  Southern  Alk- 
ghanies,  and  but  few  along  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  which,  to  the 
tourist,  should  be  sufficient  reason  for  preferring  these  regions  to 
the  great  lakes  as  a  summer  resort.  The  mouth  of  these  Ama- 
zons is  formed  of  six  bristle-like  organs — the  sharp  upper  % 
the  bristle-like  upper  jaws  (mandibles),  the  sharp  under  javs 
(maxillae),  and  the  hair  like  tongue  (lingua).  These  six  sharp- 
mouth  organs  are  massed  into  a  single  awMike  beak,  which  eas- 
ily pierces  the  flesh.  The  under-lip  (labium)  forms  a  gutter-like 
case  for  the  sharp  beak,  and  is  the  tube  up  which  the  juices  pass. 
There  are  no  poison  glands;  none  are  needed,  as  the  mandibles 
are  barbed,  and  their  motion  irritates  the  wound  and  insures  a 
free  flow  of  blood. 

The  gall  fly,  crane-fly,  bat-fly,  house-fly,  flea,  and  sheep-tkk 
families  will  be  the  subject  of  a  concluding  article. 

It  Never  Comes. — We  never  have  a  to-morrow;  it  is  simplj 
a  word  of  prophecies.  It  has  been  said  that  the  two  great  pleas- 
ures of  living  are  in  having  something  to  love  and  to  hope  for, 
and  the  last  of  these  is  ever  before  us  in  the  promise  of  to-mor- 
row. To-morrow  we  may  not  know,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  thus 
ordained  to  be,  for  beyond  the  invisible  veil  that  conceals  alike 
its  coming  joys  and  sorrows,  our  fancy  may  revel  only  in  what 
is  beautiful  and  fair,  nor  see  the  gloom  or  shadow  of  coming 
trials  and  worldly  afflictions,  that,  could  we  anticipate  as  fixed 
realities  that  were  certain  to  come,  would  mar  all  our  peace  and 
enjoyment  of  the  present. 
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PRIMARY  READING  MATTER. 


ETTIE  CROWE. 


IN  our  day  the  world  is  flooded  with  books  and  papers,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent  in  their  influence;  and  every  one — for 
every  one  reads  more  or  less  extensively — is  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  the  literature  which  he  knows.  Even  the  children  are 
forming  their  ideas  of  life  and  actions  from  their  reading.  It  is 
important,  then,  since  these  ideals  are  the  ruling  power  of  our 
lives,  that  they  should  be  right  ones.  In  our  day,  one  of  the 
most  important  aids  in  forming  right  ideas  is  good  literature.  We 
are,  as  yet,  scarcely  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  love  for  this, 
but  every  passing  year  shows  it  more  clearly. 

We  hear  much  of  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  but  little  of 
the  evils  of  reading  bad  literature.  But,  this  latter  vice  is  far  more 
widely  spread,  far  less  easily  cured,  and  far  more  horrible  and 
wide-reaching  in  its  effects.  It  is  this  vice  which  is  now  begin- 
ning to,  and  will  hereafter,  be  the  chief  agent  in  filling  our  jails, 
work-houses,  and  prisons.  The  only  possible  remedy  is  appar- 
ent We  must  instil  into  the  minds  of  men  a  love  for  truly  good 
literature.  The  men  of  to-day  are  beyond  our  reach;  the  men  of 
to-morrow  are  with  us  as  children,  and  through  them  we  may  do 
for  the  world  of  the  future  this  which  we  can  not  do  for  that  of 
the  present. 

Thus,  aside  from  the  general  purpose  of  teaching  reading,  we 
may,  in  the  common  schools,  seek  another  and  higher  end — the 
formation  in  the  minds  of  the  children  of  a  love  for  good  litera- 
ture. In  the  primary  grades,  particularly,  should  this  end  be 
cared  for,  since  children  begin  to  form  their  ideas  very  early.  If 
the  foundation  be  well-laid,  we  need  not  fear  for  the  superstruc- 
ture ;  if  the  primary  work  be  well  done,  the  teacher  in  higher 
grades  will  need  only  to  continue  it. 

The  question  now  is,  how  can  the  teacher  gain  this  end?  The 
principal  means  is  giving  to  the  children  models  of  literature. 
But  what  is,  to  the  child,  model  literature,  that  is,  what  are  the 
characteristics  of  good  reading  matter  for  children  ? 

First,  it  has  those  attributes  which  are  essential  to  all  good  read- 
ing matter;  the  thought  must  be  good,  and  a  good  style  used  in  the 
expression.     Both  these  points  have  been  frequently  ignored  in 
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the  preparation  of  reading  matter  for  little  children,  but  their  im- 
portance can  not  be  over-estimated,  when  we  remember  the  pur- 
pose of  the  reading  work,  since  these  are  directly  conditioDal  tD 
its  attainment 

Second,  good  reading  matter  for  little  children^has  certain  at- 
tributes, peculiar  to  itself,  resulting  from  the  purpose  in  view 
and  the  state  of  the  child's  mind. 

It  should  consist  of  short  articles.  The  little  ones  weary  of  one 
train  of  thought  when  it  is  long  continued;  or,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  separating  the  work  in  time,  forget  the  connection  of  the 
parts,  thus  necessitating  constant  repetition  and  consequent 
weariness.  So  we  find  the  best  reading  matter  for  children  in 
the  form  of  short  lessons,  each  one  of  which  is  complete  in  itself^ 
that  is,  contains  within  itself  everything  that  is  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  its  purpose. 

Each  lesson  should  have  a  definite  end.  This  varies  in  dif- 
ferent lessons,  but,  in  general,  it  is  either  to  impart  information 
or  exemplify  some  xsthetic  or  ethical  truth.  No  good  lesson 
has  for  its  end  one  of  these  purposes  solely,  but  combines  them. 
Tbe  aesthetic  element  enters  into  the  purposes  of  all  good  read- 
ing lessons. 

The  matter  given  should  be  such  that,  by  an  exercise  of  the 
imagination  and  reason,  the  child  may  gain  more  knowledge 
than  is  actually  expressed  in  the  words.  This  is  an  important 
point.  It  is  necessary  that  the  reading  matter  interest  the  child. 
To  imagine  and  infer  always  interest  him.  Again,  any  driE 
which  brings  the  mind  of  the  child  nearer  to  the  higher  phases 
of  its  development  is  of  great  value  to  him.  The  exercise  of  the 
imagination  and  reason  is  such  drill  for  the  mind  of  the  child^ 
which  is  still  in  the  presentative  stage.  Hence,  while  the  matter 
should  be  complete  in  itself,  it  should  suggest  more  than  it  actu- 
ally states. 

The  matter  of  the  lesson  should  appeal  to  the  child's  experi- 
ence. The  subjects  treated  of  should  come  within  the  range  of 
his  own  knowledge,  and  the  events,  if  there  be  any,  must  be 
such  as  he  can  conceive  himself  bearing  a  part  in. 

The  subject  and  action  of  the  reading  matter  must  be  natural 
Whatever  is  unnatural  is  inartistic.  Thus,  an  unnatural  reading 
lesson  defeats  the  aesthetic  purpose  of  reading.  Again,  what  is 
unatural  is  untruthful.     When  we  give  a  wrong  ideal  through  a 
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lesson,  we  defeat  its  ethical  purpose.     Thus,  naturalness  is  aiv 
essential  attribute  of  a  good  reading  lesson. 

As  an  illustration  of  a  primary  reading  lesson,  one  has  been, 
written  for  a  second  year  grade  of  pupils.     It  is  called 

THE   BUTTERFLIES. 

Out  in  a  beautiful  meadow  lived  three  golden  butterflies.  They 
flew  about  among  the  grasses  and  played  in  the  sunshine  all 
day  loQg. 

One  day  they  found  a  little  white  butterfly  caught  in  a  great 
spider's  web.  When  they  saw  this,  the  golden  butterflies  felt 
very  sorry  for  the  white  one,  and  tried  to  help  it. 

It  was  very  hungry,  so  they  brought  it  some  honey  to  eat^ 
Then  they  tried  to  take  it  out  of  the  web. 

At  first  they  were  afraid  to  touch  the  web,  for  fear  they,  too^ 
would  be  caught;  but  they  soon  found  how  to  do  it.  All  three 
of  them  would  fly  against  the  same  thread  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  would  break  in  two. 

So  they  worked  a  long  time,  breaking  the  little  thread  one  by 
one,  until  they  set  the  white  butterfly  free.  How  happy  they 
were — the  white  butterfly  and  the  three  golden  ones  I 

Sometimes  they  flew  about  in  the  air  above  the  flowers  and 
grasses.  Sometimes,  when  the  sun  shone  and  the  grass  sang  a 
little  low  song  to  itself,  they  rocked  to  and  fro  on  the  flowers 
and  listened  to  it.  *         *  *         *  *  *         * 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  convey,  under  the  form  of  a 
story,  an  ethical  truth,  that  of  the  beauty  of  kindness  to  the  un- 
fortunate. An  eflbrt  is  made  to  express  the  story  in  simple  and 
beautiful  language.  Subservient  to  these,  more  prominent  pur- 
poses of  the  reading  matter  are  others,  such  as  the  teaching  of 
patience,  perseverance,  and  courage.  Thus,  in  this  lesson, 
aesthetic  and  ethetical  purposes  are  combined. 

But  neither  the  aesthetic  nor  ethical  truths  which  the  child  is. 
expected  to  gain  from  the  lesson  are  directly  expressed  in  it. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  state,  in  definite  terms,  this  purpose, 
or  ** moral,"  as  it  is  called?  Decidedly  not.  Children,  as  well 
as  their  elders,  suspect  and  avoid  direct  preaching,  so  that  the 
principal  effect  of  such  a  statement  upon  them  will  be  the  dis- 
traction of  their  interest  and  attention.     Not  only  is  this  true. 
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but  the  child  can  not  appreciate  and  apply  abstract  truth;  the 
•concrete  is  his  world,  and  through  this  alone  can  he  be  in- 
Huenced.  Hence,  direct  teaching  of  abstract  truth  should  be 
•carefully  avoided. 

But  how  can  a  child  be  influenced  through  the  concrete  to 
form  abstract  ideals?  Let  us  study  the  impression  which  the 
lesson  given  makes  upon  the  child's  mind.  This  may  aid  us  in 
answering  the  question. 

First,  the  subject  of  the  lesson  is  such  as  to  interest  him.  The 
time  which  the  child  spends  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine  is  al- 
most the  pleasantest  part  of  his  life.  With  this  time  the  thought 
of  the  butterfly  is  connected.  When  its  name  is  mentioned,  his 
thoughts  do  not  turn  to  dismal  rainy  days,  close-shut  rooms,  or 
crowded  streets;  but  to  some  warm,  sunny,  summer  day,  when, 
in  the  green  fields,  where  the  birds  sang  and  the  crickets  chirped 
in  the  grass,  he  has  watched  the  bright-hued  insect  sailing 
through  the  air,  or  fluttering  above  the  flowers.  A  child  loves  a 
butterfly;  it  has  life;  he  endows  it  with  all  those  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  purposes  which  make  his  own  life  pleasant.  Still,  it 
is  to  him  a  beautiful  mystery,  and  he  reads  eagerly  to  know 
more*  concerning  it. 

Again,  the  way  in  which  the  subject  is  treated,  interests  the 
•child.  As  we  have  said,  he  endows  the  butterfly  with  his  own 
powers,  and  when  this  idea  is  carried  out  in  the  lesson,  the  child 
^ees  no  strangeness  in  it,  but  enjoys  the  work  the  more,  because 
it  agrees  with  his  own  idea.  Thus,  he  is  able  to  sympathise 
with  experiences  so  like  his  own. 

First,  comes  the  picture  of  the  broad  meadow,  where  three 
golden  butterflies  live  and  flutter  about  among  the  flowers  and 
grasses  all  day  long,  while  the  sun  shines  warm  and  bright  above 
them.  Then  comes  the  story.  One  day,  while  playing  about 
in  the  sunshine,  the  golden  butterflies  find  a  little  white  one 
•caught  in  a  great  spider's  web.  Notice  the  symbolism ;  purity 
and  helplessness — a  **  little  white  butterfly,"  opposed  to  the  cun- 
ning and  power  of  evil — a  "great  spider's  web."  Here  we  have 
presented  the  elements  of  that  great  struggle  between  right  and 
wrong,  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  souls  of  men  since  the 
beginning  of  time,  and  in  which  every  human  soul,  whether  of 
man  or  child,  takes  a  part.  But,  we  feel  that,  unless  outside 
power  aid  it,  the  right  can  not  win.     We  have  faith  in  the  ulti- 
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mate  triumph  of  right,  so  we  wait  expectantly  for  the  appear- 
ance of  this  power.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  the  golden  butter- 
flies, and  we,  in  imagination,  join  them. 

How  we  pity  the  innocent  in  the  web;  and  how  we  busy  our 
brains,  when  we  have  made  him  easy  for  the  present,  to  find  a 
plan  by  which  we  may  save  him.  Still,  we  must  take  care  that 
we  do  not,  by  over-zeal,  make  matters  worse  than  before;  so  we 
learn  a  lesson  in  though tfulness.  But,  after  awhile,  we  think  of 
a  plan ;  we  try  it ;  it  does  not  fail,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  and 
hard  work.  One  thread  at  a  time  the  web  must  be  broken,  and 
we  find  much  patience  and  perseverance  needed  to  finish  the 
work.  But,  at  last,  all  the  threads  that  have  been  binding  down 
the  helpless  fluttering  wings  are  broken,  and  the  four  butterflies 
flutter  away  in  the  sunshine,  we  with  them,  rejoicing  in  their 
joy.  And,  last  of  all,  we  see  their  life  in  the  meadow.  How 
the  sun  shines,  and  the  flowers  bloom,  and  the  wind  biows  sofdy, 
and  the  grass  rustles,  while  the  little  butterflies  play  in  the  sun- 
shine, or  rock  on  the  flowers  through  all  the  long  summer  days. 

So  the  child  thinks  the  story,  and,  enjoying  it,  remembers  all 
about  the  little  butterflies ;  and,  although  at  first,  he  does  not 
see  the  symbolism  of  the  tale,  or  recognize  as  such  the  truths 
which  underlie  it,  after  his  mind  is  stronger  he  will  see  and  rec- 
ognize these.  And,  even  if  the  story  has  faded  from  his  mem- 
ory, the  impression  still  remains.  So  he  has,  though  slowly, 
formed  an  abstract  ideal  from  the  concrete.  Seeing  this,  we 
may  now  understand  how  essential  it  is  that  a  child's  literature 
should  be  such  as  will  give  him  right  ideals. 

And  now  our  little  work  is  ended.  If  we  have  found  a  start- 
ing-point for  thought,  we  have  done  well.  But,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  what  we  know,  but  what  we  use;  not  what  we 
can  do,  but  what  we  do  do  that  eflects  our  end. 


ARTIFICIAL  ICE. 


ONE  of  the  remarkable  triumphs  of  science  and  art  as  devel- 
oped in  this  progressive  age,  is  seen  in  the  devices  for  pro- 
ducing artificial  ice  in  large  quantities.  It  is  claimed,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  so  perfect  has  the  apparatus  become,  that 
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ice  can  be  formed  on  the  shores  of  any  of  our  Northern  lakes 
and  rivers  at  less  cost  than  that  necessary  to  the  cutting  and 
storing  of  natural  ice  in  winter.  One  of  these  interesting  de- 
vices we  found  in  operation  on  the  shore  of  the  St  John's  river, 
in  Florida,  last  winter,  and  ample  facilities  were  afforded  us  for 
observing  its  work  from  day  to  day,  and  testing  its  capabilities. 
It  is  of  the  class  in  which  ammonia  is  the  agent  employed  to 
produce  refrigeration,  and  well  known  as  the  arctic  machine.  It 
is  found  capable  of  '*  turning  out''  i^n  tons  of  ice  daily,  in  the 
form  of  blocks,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long  and  ten  inches  in 
thickness.  The  congelation  was  perfect,  and  the  product  met 
with  a  ready  sale  at  the  hotels  and  private  residences,  not  only 
in  Jacksonville,  but  at  all  the  points  on  the  St.  John's  River. 
The  price  of  Northern  ice  in  Florida,  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  machine,  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  ton  in 
moderate  quantities;  the  artificial  ice  is  sold  at  five  dollars,  and 
thus  a  powerful  and  successful  competitor  to  the  ice  companies 
sprang  up  at  the  door  of  their  depositors.  The  dealers  resisted, 
and  ridiculed  the  *  *  machine  "  for  a  considerable  time,  but  in  the 
end  it  triumphed,  and  prices  were  reduced.  The  actual  cost  of 
manufacturing  ice  in  Florida  is  not  far  from  seventy  cents  a  ton, 
and  this  includes  the  storing  and  delivery.  It  must  be  known, 
however,  that  fuel  in  Florida  costs  almost  nothing.  The  ice  com- 
pany have  only  to  haul  the  waste  lumber  from  a  steam  saw-mill, 
fifty  rods  away,  to  be  used  as  fuel,  and  it  is  supplied  gratuitously. 
As  regards  the  machinery  and  the  scientific  principles  upon 
which  it  acts,  it  is  difficult  to  convey  a  clear  idea  without  the 
use  of  illustrative  cuts.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the 
principal  is  the  same  as  that  which  every  housekeeper  adopts  in 
freezing  creams  in  summer.  When  solids  are  changed  to  liquids, 
a  large  amount  of  heat  is  absorbed,  and  surrounding  objects 
must  supply  it ;  if  the  liquid  is  volatilized,  or  changed  to  a  gas- 
eous body,  still  larger  supplies  of  heat  are  demanded.  Thus,  if 
caustic  ammonia,  which,  in  its  natural  condition,  is  a  gaseous  or 
aeriform  body,  is  subjected  to  powerful  pressure,  it  changes  to  a 
liquid,  and  in  doing  so,  is  forced  to  give  up  a  large  amount  of 
latent  heat.  If  it  is  relieved  of  pressure,  it  again  becomes  aeri- 
form, and  as  it  demands  a  large  amount  of  heat,  it  seizes  it  from 
all  bodies  in  contact.  If  water  is  in  contact,  it  is  robbed  of  its 
latent  heat  and  becomes  frozen,  and  thus  ice  is  formed. 
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In  the  arctic  machine,  about  fifty  pounds  of  liquid  ammonia 
are  stored  in  a  very  strong  iron  cylinder,  and  this  is  connected 
with  a  coil  of  pipes  immersed  in  a  tank  of  strong  brine;  into  this 
brine  galvanized  iron  cans  holding  pure  water  are  placed,  and 
these  cans  are  of  the  size  of  the  blocks  of  ice  which  are  formed. 
The  liquid  ammonia  is  allowed  to  flow  through  these  coils,  and 
it  gradually  becomes  gaseous,  and  in  becoming  so,  abstracts  from 
the  water  so  much  heat  that  it  speedily  freezes.  A  powerful 
steam-pump  forces  the  gaseous  ammonia  back  into  the  iron  cyl- 
inder again,  thus  liberating  great  heat,  which  is  disposed  of  by 
cold  water  dropping  upon  coils  of  pipes  through  which  the  am- 
monia passes  on  its  way  to  the  condenser.  The  process  is  a  con- 
tinuous one,  and  if  the  pumps  and  coils  do  not  leak  there  is  no 
loss,  and  the  operation  may  go  on  so  long  as  the  machinery  lasts. 
The  apparatus  and  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  it  acts 
are  very  interesting,  and  we  are  convinced  that  at  present  there 
is  no  hindrance  to  securing  abundant  supplies  of  ice,  at  cheap 
cost,  in  any  tropical  country  where  fuel  is  abundant  and  of  low 
cost. — Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry, 


MOUNDS  AND  MOUND  BUILDERS. 


J.  B.   ROBERTS. 


IF  ever  you  should  come  to  Anderson,  a  bright  little  city  on 
the  **Bee  Line,"  thirty-six  miles  from  the  capital,  and  you 
have  a  spare  dollar,  go  to  a  stable  and  hire  a  horse — or  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  spend  your  dollar  in  that  way,  and  the  thermom- 
eter is  not  above  ninety  six  in  the  shade,  you  may  walk  out,  a 
distance  of  three  miles  or  so,  to  the  grove  of  **ye  ancient  mound 
builders."  It  is  true,  such  aboriginal  structures  are  found  in 
nearly  every  county  in  the  State,  and  in  several  States  of  the 
Union,  but  not  everywhere  so  charmingly  situated,  or  so  well 
preserved  as  these.  The  criticism  of  the  English  traveler  upon 
the  Colisseum  at  Rome,  that  it  was  kept  in  very  poor  repair, 
would  hardly  hold  good  in  this  case,  though  it  was  remarked  to 
the  writer  by  an  intelligent  young  citizen  of  Anderson,  that  he 
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really  saw  but  little  in  these  mounds,  in  their  present  condition, 
to  interest  any  body:  *<The  grounds  were  good  enough  if  thej 
were  onXy  put  in  shape^^  (//) 

The  grounds  are,  indeed,  ''good  enough.''  The  usually  tame 
scenery  of  Indiana  affords  nothing  more  picturesquely  deligbtfol 
than  the  surroundings  of  this  spot.  A  virgin  grove  of  all  sorts 
of  trees  covers  and  surrounds  the  works.  Near  at  hand  are 
deep  and  precipitous  ravines  coursed  by  clear  brooks  of  water 
flowing  into  White  River,  not  more  than  sixty  rods  distant 
Near  the  river  bank  is  a  copious  mineral  spring,  in  which  the 
ice-cold  water  wells  up  tumultuously,  keeping  the  white  sand  at 
the  bottom  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation.  Save  for  the  numer- 
ous buggy- wheel  tracks  circling  about  among  the  trees,  an  occa- 
sional discarded  paper  collar  and  an  empty  tomato  can  or  two, 
one  might  imagine  himself  in  the  identical  surroundings  in  which 
diose  ancient  grubbers  lived,  loved,  and  died,^  nobody  knows 
how  many  hundred  or  thousand  years  ago.  They  showed  most 
excellent  taste  in  choosing  the  site  of  their  fort,  or  grave-yard, 
or  village,  or  all  combined  in  one,  which  ever  it  was. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  a  business  point  oi 
view,  they  did  not  exhibit  good  judgment  Otherwise  they 
would  have  "located''  near  some  large  city,  like  Indianapolis, 
for  instance,  where  antiquity  could  be  joined  to  other  attractions, 
where  the  ground  could  be  ''put  in  shape,"  and  a  commercial 
value  be  given  the  whole  in  connection  with  a  beer  garden,  or 
some  such  respectable(  ? )  Sunday  rescrt. 

But,  no ;  the  grounds,  the  ravines,  the  river,  and  the  hills  are 
doubtless  much  the  same;  but  the  trees — they  may  be  alike,  it 
is  true.  Every  like,  however,  is  not  the  same,  and  how  many 
generations  of  trees  have  grown  aged,  hollow,  and  decayed  since 
— since  the  last  of  this  race,  which  has  only  written  its  history 
in  the  sand  and  soil,  nobody  knows.  Certain  it  is  that  there  are 
no  more  aged  trees  in  the  forests  about  than  are  now  found 
growing  upon  the  very  summits  of  the  earthwork  and  in  the 
ditches  within,  from  which  the  soil  was  taken  to  raise  the  super- 
structure. The  writer  measured  upon  the  very  top  of  one  of 
these  mounds  a  white  oak  tree  eleven  feet  and  four  inches  in 
circumference,  and  there  are  many  more  as  stately  and  aged. 

It  was  at  first  my  purpose  to  attempt  a  description  of  these 
wonderful  remains,  but  in  the  absence  of  actual  measurements^ 
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there  can  be  no  valuable  description,  only  wild  guess  work.  The 
largest  of  these  works  is  a  perfect  circle,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  elevated  now  about  twelve  feet  fronx 
the  general  level.  The  earth  for  its  construction  was  taken  from 
within,  leaving  a  ditch,  perhaps  six  feet  deep  all  around,  except 
at  the  entrance,  which  is  about  twelve  feet  wide.  The  inner 
slope  of  the  mound  has,  therefore,  a  much  greater  elevation  thaa 
the  outer  slope. 

The  central  enclosure  is  also  raised  somewhat,  in  a  low  coni- 
cal form^  but  does  not  rise  to  the  height  of  the  surrounding  wall. 
That  the  original  elevation  of  wall  and  mound  must  have  been 
very  much  greater  than  now,  is  very  evident,  when  we  consider 
the  obliterating  agencies  everywhere  at  work  in  nature,  by  which 
every  hill  is  being  brought  low  and  every  valley  exalted. 

But  these  agencies  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  blotting  out 
these  most  interesting  relics  of  a  by-gone  age,  and  perhaps  of  a 
by-gone  civilization,  nor  probably  will  they  for  centuries  to  come, 
unless  some  enterprising  citizen  of  Anderson  shall  get  possession 
of  the  grounds  and  succeed  in  <* putting  them  in  shape." 


A  WESTERN  TOUR. 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  of  the  INDIANA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  having 
accompanied  the  late  ' '  editorial  excursion "  from  this  State 
to  Colorado,  it  has  seemed  best  to  lay  before  our  readers  some 
account  of  what  a  school  teacher  saw,  heard,  and  thought  on 
that  trip. 

The  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  through  which  the  excur- 
sion first  passed,  are  too  familiar  ty  our  readers  to  require  de- 
scription. Kansas  City,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  river, 
is  the  gateway  to  the  west.  It  rivals  Indianapolis  as  a  railroad 
center,  and  must  become  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  west. 
It  has  an  immense  wholesale  trade  with  western  Missouri,  all  of 
Kansas,  much  of  Nebraska,  and  the  Indian  Territory.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  the  State  of  Missouri,  adjoining  Kansas,  from  which  it 
gets  its  name  and  its  trade,  and  is  one  of  the  'Mi vest"  cities  in 
the  United  States.  Kansas  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  of 
nearly  equal  size — eastern,  middle,  and  western  Kansas.   Eastern 
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Kansas  is  about  i,ooo   feet  above   the   sea;  middle    Kansas, 
2,000  feet,  and  western  Kansas,  3,000  feet. 

In  eastern  Kansas,  the  rain-fall  is  about  thirty  inches  annually, 
in  middle  Kansas,  twenty-four  inches,  and  in  western  Kansas, 
nineteen  inches.  This  marked  difference  in  the  height  and  rain* 
fall  of  the  three  regions  is  specially  noticeable  to  one  passing  di- 
rectly through  the  State  from  east  to  west,  and  the  observant 
traveler  would  notice  the  almost  abrupt  transition  from  the  one 
section  to  the  other,  by  the  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  soil 
and  vegetation.  Eastern  Kansas  is  a  prairie  region,  much  like 
Illinois,  while  western  Kansas  and  eastern  Colorado  are  arid, 
dreary  plains.  No  one  can  pass  through  this  region  without  be- 
coming a  believer  in  the  Great  American  Desert.  Buffalo  grass, 
cactus,  and  sage  bush  seem  the  sole  products  in  scattered  tufts 
of  the  white  alkaline  soil.  This  region  can  never  be  an  agricul- 
tural one.  How  the  herds  of  cattle  live,  seemed  a  wonder  to  us, 
but  all  the  animals  we  saw  looked  thriving  and  comfortable. 
The  buffalo  grass  is  said  to  be  wonderfully  nutritious,  and  we 
judge  it  must  be  so. 

The  Santa  Fe  railroad,  over  which  we  passed,  strikes  the 
great  northward  bend  of  the  Arkansas  river  near  the  center  of 
the  State.  This  river,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Colorado,  amid  the  finest  scenery  of  the  world, 
pursues  its  own  course  in  the  most  monotonous,  uninteresting 
manner  possible,  spread  broad  and  shallow  over  a  sandy  bed 
across  which  it  creeps,  and  into  which  it  sinks.  Unlike  other 
rivers,  we  have  seen  it  grew  larger  as  we  ascended.  For  some 
hundreds  of  miles,  after  leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  it  seems  to  have  no  tributaries,  most  of  the  river  bot- 
toms which  we  crossed  being  dry,  and  grows  smaller  by  evapKMr- 
ation  and  absorption  in  the  thirsty  soil. 

Pueblo  is  the  western  teiminus  of  the  main  line  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad,  and  seemed  to  our  Hoosiers 
like  a  new  world.  It  is  a  sleepy  old  Spanish  town  of  2,000  in- 
habitants, scattered  up  and  down  in  the  bottoms  of  the  Arkan- 
sas and  Fountain  rivers. 

About  forty  miles  west  of  Pueblo  is  Canon  City,  at  the  real 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Here  the  Arkansas  river  issues 
from  Grand  Canon,  up  which,  on  a  narrow-guage  railroad,  our 
company  went  for  seven  miles.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  pictur- 
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«5que  grandeur  of  this  wonderful  canon.  Words  can  not  give 
an  adequate  description  of  the  rushing,  tumbhng  river,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  broad  only,  with  the  narrow  track  blasted  by  its  side 
from  the  mountain  of  rock,  rising  on  either  hand  2,000  feet 
above  it,  naked,  jagged,  precipitous,  with  a  narrow  segment  of 
the  bright  sky  seen  between  the  slightly-receding  sides. 

To  the  writer,  no  more  soul -satisfying  hours  were  ever  passed 
in  communion  with  nature  than  those  it  was  his  fortune  to  spend 
in  the  Grand  Canon  of  Colorado.  The  AUeghanies,  the  White 
Mountains,  the  Hudson,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Niagara,  have 
their  grandeur  and  their  beauty,  but  fail  to  be  so  awe-inspir- 
ing, so  surpassing  expectation,  so  soul-filling,  as  did  the  immense 
gorge  of  the  Grand  Canon.  To  see  it  alone,  will  repay  a  journey 
to  Colorado. 

Some  further  account  of  Colorado,  and  especially  of  its  schools, 
may  be  expected  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 


A  DISCUSSION  OE  ''THE  RELATION  OF  THE   KIN- 
DERGARTEN TO  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS." 


/ 


V  LELIA   A.  PATRIDGE. 


SCIENTISTS  tell  US  that  the  primary  cell  is  so  small  that  the 
finest  microscope  can  not  discover  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
vegetable  or  animal  world ;  no  searching  can  find  out  whether 
within  that  almost  infinitesimal  space  lies  hidden  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  blossom,  the  green  leafiness  of  the  forest  tree,  or 
that  bundle  of  possibilities — a  human  being.  So  in  the  infant, 
sleeps  the  germs  of  after  character,  whether  good  or  evil,  for  the 
little  child  is  father  of  the  man  or  mother  of  the  woman  that 
shaU  be.  Then  is  it  not  plain  that  in  this  matter  of  education 
we  must  begin  at  the  beginning  ?  If  the  structure  be  unsteady, 
it  is  the  foundation  we  seek  to  make  secure ;  if  our  school  system 
does  not  accomplish  all,  it  should  let  us  commence  to  repair  its 
defects  in  the  primary  methods  of  instruction. 

Just  here,  let  me  say,  that  if  at  any  time  during  this  discussion 
I  may  seem  to  be  severe  upon  the  faults  of  our  common  schools, 
it  is  simply  because  I  love  them  so  well  that  I  would  have  them 
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faultless.  If  I  dwell  upon  what  they  have  failed  to  do,  rather 
than  upon  what  they  have  done,  it  is  only  because  I  am  so  earn- 
est a  believer  in  them,  that,  seeing  their  short-comings,  I  speak 
out  that  I  may  urge  a  remedy.  If  it  were  otherwise,  I  should 
not  care  to  condemn.  I  should  choose,  indeed,  to  praise,  since 
that  is  always  pleasanter,  and  the  Kindergarten  needs  not  the 
aid  of  the  public  school,  its  success  is  already  assured  without 
that ;  it  is  the  public  school  which  needs  the  Kindergarten,  and 
because  of  that  I  plead. 

That  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  in  our  present  method  of  ed- 
ucation— the  intellect  being  too  often  cultivated  at  the  expense 
of  the  physical  powers,  and  the  small  modicum  of  moral  train- 
ing given  being  so  abstract  as  to  prove  quite  ineffectual  when 
subjected  to  the  strain  of  real  life  and  its  temptations — but  few- 
educators  will  deny,  while  the  people,  the  parents  are  clamor- 
ing for  a  change  in  our  course  of  study,  that  their  children  may 
be  better  fitted  for  their  work  in  the  world.  These  are  serious 
defects,  but  the  remedy  is  at  hand,  for  these,  which  are  the 
weaknesses  of  the  old  mode  of  instruction,  are  the  strong  points 
of  the  New  Education.  Incorporate  FroebeVs  idea  into  our  pres- 
ent method,  and  the  evil  is  overcome ;  make  the  Kindergarten 
the  foundation  of  our  free  school  system,  then  make  the  system 
consistent  from  beginning  to  end,  and  we  shall  have  a  system  as 
perfect  and  complete  as  it  is  symmetrical.  But  this  can  not  be 
easily  done.  It  will  cost  us  much  money;  yet,  is  it  not  worth 
while  ?  Are  not  human  beings  of  more  value  than  silver  and 
gold  ?  Is  it  not  cheaper  for  the  State  to  educate  the  children  of 
the  poor  and  ignorant  into  noble  women  and  men  than  to  sup- 
port them  as  paupers,  or  punish  them  as  criminals  ?  And  this^ 
I  claim,  the  Kindergarten,  supplemented  by  the  public  shools, 
can  do.  Does  this  seem  like  an  exaggeration?  Permit  me  then 
to  review  briefly  some  of  the  leading  points  of  the  New  Educa- 
tion, that  I  may  prove  what  I  have  affirmed. 

Beginning  by  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  destiny  of  each  soul 
is  activity  \  that  it  was  sent  upon  earth,  first,  to  conquer  itself, 
and  then  conquer  the  world,  Froebel  goes  on  to  assert,  that 
''man  is  the  child  of  nature,  the  child  of  man,  and  the  child  of 
God;"  and  that  ''education  can  only  fulfil  its  mission  when  it  views 
the  human  being  in  this  three-fold  relation,  and  takes  each  into 
account;"  and  upon  this  assertion  is  based  the  method  of  the 
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Kindergarten.      First,  as  the  child  of  nature,  the  little  one's 
physical  wants  are  attended  to;  it  is  made  comfortable,  prima- 
rily, that  it  may  be  happy ;  secondarily,  that  its  bodily  develop- 
ment may  be  unhindered.     Not  only  this,  but  the  games  and 
plays  are  so  managed  that  they  tend  to  give  still  greater  supple- 
ness and  vigor  to  the  little  bodies,  as  well  as  to  afford  plenty  of 
healthful  exercise,  while  the  gifts  and  occupations  train  the  tiny 
fingers  to  a  dexterity  which  is  simply  marvelous  in  such'young 
children;   and  thus  begins  industrial  education.     Even  at  the 
tender  age  of  three,  the  young  soul  has  already  entered  upon  its 
mission,  having  learned  to  control,  in  some  degree,  its  physical 
faculties,  and  with  its  first   finished  bit  of  work,  it  has  com- 
menced to  conquer  the  world.    Second,  as  the  child  of  man,  the 
human  being  steps  out  of  the  circle  of  necessity  into  the  realm 
oi  freedom,  and  becomes  conscious  of  self.   Here  begins,  mainly, 
his  mental  activity;  here,  too,  is  the  point  of  departure  between 
the  new  education  and  the  old,  for  he  is  not  taught  to  Jread; 
he  has   no  books.      Froebel   would  have   the   child's  knowl- 
edge— like  its  consciousness,  begin  within  the  narrow  bounds  of 
its  own  personality  and  radiate  outward,  instead  of  seeking  to 
grasp  that  which  the  newly  awakened  intellect  is  too  weak  t» 
comprehend.     He  would  have  them  know  of  the  living  world 
around  them,  before  they  are  set  to  study  the  dead  knowledge 
stored  in  books.    He  would  develop  the  mental  faculties  in  their 
natural    order;   first,  the  perceptive,  and  then   the  reasoning. 
And  so  the  Kindergartner  takes  up  things — not  to  tell  the  child 
about  them — she  is  too  wise  for  that ;  nor  even  -to  show  them  to 
the  child — she  is  too  kind;   she  grants  at  once  the  privilege 
(dear  even  to  grown  people)  of  handling,  and  places  in  the 
child's  own  hands  the  object  to  be  studied;  lets  him  test  it  as  he 
will,  and  there  is  very  little  which  can  escape  these  keen  young 
senses,  sharpened  as  tl  ey  are,  by  well-directed  though  uncon- 
scious education.     Then  the  little  ones  are  allowed  to  tell  (they 
are  always  pleased  to  impart  their  new-found  knowledge)  what 
they  have  learned.     What  training  is  here  for  those  eyes  of  the 
soul — the  perceptive^  faculties ;  what  cultivation  of  habits  of  ac- 
curate observation,  close  attention,  and  comparison;  and  what 
command  of  language,  ortly  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  New  Education  can  know,  and  this  without  the  aid  of 
books  at  all.     Then,  too,  the  creative  faculty  is  aroused ;  inven- 
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tion  is  encouraged;  the  imagination  stimulated,  and  a  love  for 
beauty,  symmetry,  and  law  inculcated,  along  with  habits  of 
neatness,  order,  regularity,  and  dispatch.     All  this  is  easily  at- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  gifts  and  occupations,  while  the  plays 
afford  opportunities  for  the  teaching  of  both  manners  and  morals. 
All  thinkers,  from  Plato  down,  have  agreed  that  the  teacher 
must  know  something  of  the  nature  of  the  human  being,  and 
consider  his  powers  and  limitations  before  he  can  efficiently 
train  him,  but  Froebel  did  more  than  this — went  further;  he 
wisely  remembered  that  the  human  being  is  but  a  child  at  first, 
^nnd  so  studied  the  child  nature  as  no  educator  before  or  since 
has  ever  done,  and  it  was  because  he  observed  that  the  earliest 
manifestations  of  self-activity  take  the  form  of  play  that  he  in- 
corporated plays  and  games  into  the  Kindergarten.     It  is  true 
that  these  have  been  the  subject  of  much  unreasonable  criticism 
— the  occasion  of  much  absurd  opposition;  but  the  criticism  is 
readily  refuted,  the  opposition  is  easily  met.     For  instance,  it  is 
objected  that  play,  real  play,  is  entirely  spontaneous,  the  out- 
come of  caprice,  and  that  if  it  be  guided,  or  in  any  way  con- 
trolled, it  is  no  longer  play.     This  sounds  well,  but  it  is  not 
•  true;  it  is  an  idea,  not  a  fact.     For  children  are  always  more  or 
less  confined  in  their  games  to  certain  surroundings  or  appliances, 
limited  more  or  less  by  certain  restrictions  or  circumstances, 
even  if  they  play  by  themselves;  and  if  they  play  with  others, 
they  must,  of  necessity,^  be  subjected  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
to  the  will  of  their  playmates.     What  matters  it  then  if  these 
playmates  be  older  than  themselves,  and  those  who,  in  their 
turn,  are  guided  by  motives  higher  than  mere  caprice?    Chil- 
dren delight  in  the  companionship  of  grown-up  people,  and  are 
never  happier  than  when  those  who  are  wise  enough  and  good 
enough  to  become  as  little  children,  join  them  in  their  games. 
Besides,  their  plays  are  generally  imitations  of  the  scenes  or  ac- 
tions of  real  life,  often  of  its  follies,  sometimes  of  its  vices.    The 
children  would  enter  as  heartily  and  happily  into  new  plaj's 
which  represent  pure  and  pleasant  things  as  into  the  old  games 
which  are  usually  handed  down  from  one  generation  of  children 
to  another,  and  are  never  entirely  spontaneous.    And  as  for  any 
restraining  or  refining  influence,  which  the   presence  of  the 
teacher  may  give,  it  is  all  clear  gain  to  the  joy  of  the  occasion, 
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for  roughness  does  not  add  to  happiness,  and  boisterousness  is 
no  indication  of  mirth. 

But  the  child  must  learn  to  feel  that  it  is  a  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  humanity,  and  ''to  forget  self  in  doing  loving  acts  for 
others,"  and  education  has  not  fulfilled  its  mission  till  it  remem- 
bers that  the  human  being  is  the  child  of  God,  as  weU  as  the 
child  of  man  and  of  nature,  and  so  takes  into  training  the 
higher  faculties — the  moral;  then  will  the  full  chord  of  the 
child's  being  be  struck;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  harmony 
be  perfect.     But  this  training,  too,  must  be  concrete,  instead  of 
abstract,  practical,  not  theoretical,  for  the  moral,  like  the  men- 
tal and  physical  powers,  can  only  be  strengthened  by  exercise — 
a  fact  too  often  forgotten  by  the  instructors  of  youth,  who  think 
(it  would  seem)  that  to  store  the  mind  of  their  pupils  with  good 
precepts  and  great  truths,  should  result  in  pure  and  perfect 
characters.   "You  can  not,"  says  Froebel,  **do  heroic  deeds  in 
words,  or  by  talking  of  them,  but  you  can  educate  a  child  to 
self-activity  and  to  work,  and  through  them  to  a  faith  which  will 
not  be  dead,"  and  so  he  has  given  abundant  opportunities  in  his 
system  for  the  exercise  of  the  moral  powers,  and  every  condi- 
tion favorable  to  the  acquisition  of  good  habits  as  a  basis  for  all 
the  virtues;  but  there  is  no  memorizing  of  commandments,  and 
no  repetition  of  words  whatever.     Thus,  the  child  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten is  not  constantly  told  to  be  good;  he  is  inspired  to  be 
so  by  loving  interest  and  unfailing  sympathy;   he  is  not  perpet- 
ually urged  to  curb  his  temper  and  control  his  will,  but  he  is 
helped  to  do  it  with  gentle  firmness  and  unfaltering  patience. 
He  does  not  hear  the  words  of  the  Bible  continually  on  the  lips 
of  his  teacher,  but  the  truths  of  the  Bible  grow  into  his  heart, 
and  its  principles  become  a  part  of  his  character.     He  is  not 
commanded  to  love  his  Creator,  but  the  little  child,  loving  and 
beloved,  takes  in  very  naturally  and  gladly  the  idea  of  God;  his 
young  soul  leaps  lightly  the  chasm  between  the  seen  and  unseen, 
and  loves  with  the  same  love,  trusts  with  the  same  trust — the 
father  and  mother  on  earth,  and  Him,  who  is  both  Father  and 
Mother  in  Heaven.     Nor  is  this  all;  accustomed  from  the  first 
to  manifest  their  love  in  deeds  rather  than  in  words,  such  children 
never  know  lip  service,  but  pass  at  once  into  the  higher  life  of 
those  whose  good  works  shall  glorify  the  Father,  thus  proving 
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Froebers  assertion :  *  *  I  have  based  my  education  on  religioD, 
and  it  must  lead  to  religion." 

Ours  is  a  generation,  sound  in  neither  body,  mind,  nor  soul, 
and  the  next  is  no  better :  and  even  the  most  conservative  arc 
beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  our  idea  of  education  hith- 
erto has  been  too  much  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lect alone,  and  already  the  reaction  has  set  in — in  favor  of  some 
degree  of  physical  culture,  while  our  methods  of  mental  training 
are  constantly  improving;  but  of  moral  or  religious  teaching  in 
our  public  schools,  we  have  as  yet  but  the  vaguest  idea.  How 
could  we?  Great  problems,  like  that  of  church  and  State  per- 
plex us;  old  war-cries,  such  as  the  **  Bible  in  the  public  schools," 
sound  again,  and  bitter  sectarian  feuds  start  up  at  the  mere  men- 
tion. But  the  Kindergarten  arouses  no  conflict  of  authority; 
asserts  no  dogma;  promulgates  no  creed;  and  here  the  children 
of  the  Christian  and  the  Hebrew,  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
can  gather  together  to  gain  that  knowledge,  self-reliance,  and 
self-control  which  shall  lead  up  to  true  and  noble  living;  for  this 
teaching,  though  marvelous  for  its  symmetry,  its  insight  into  the 
needs  and  capabilities  of  the  child-nature,  is,  after  all,  greatest  in 
its  method  of  educating  the  moral  powers;  most  wonderful  in 
its  system  of  development  of  the  higher  nature. 

We  have  fallen  upon  degenerate  days,  when  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption sit  in  high  places,  and  evil  walks  unabashed  in  the  broad 
daylight,  and  our  country  needs  the  clear,  clean  consciences, 
the  upright  souls,  the  iron  wills  of  earlier  days,  and  what  shall 
give  them  to  us  again?  Education,  for  the  elements  of  power  lie 
dormant  in  every  new-born  soul,  and  only  as  they  are  trained 
for  good  or  evil  shall  they  ripen  into  deeds  of  honor,  or  deeds  of 
dishonor.  Grant,  then,  a  broader,  deeper,  earlier  culture,  and 
the  best  first.  The  Jesuits  were  accustomed  to  declare  that  if 
they  could  have  the  entire  charge  of  a  child  during  the  first 
seven  years  of  its  life,  they  were  willing  to  relinquish  him  to 
other  training;  secure  in  the  conviction  that  their  principles 
were  too  firmly  implanted  ever  to  be  eradicated;  and  yet,  our 
public  system  of  instruction  (except  in  St.  Louis)  provides  for 
no  training  before  the  child  is  five  years  old,  allowing,  nay,  in 
large  cities,  compelling  the  large  majority  of  those  who  attend 
the  common  schools  to  spend  the  first  two  of  the  best  educa- 
tional years  of  their  life,  under  the  worst  of  educational  influ- 
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"Cnces — those  of  the  street,  and  of  ignorant  and  often  vicious 
homes,  and  then  placing  them,  during  the  last  two  of  these  pre- 
cious years,  most  frequently  under  the  teaching  of  begmners — 
men,  girls,  and  boys,  often  giddy  and  thoughtless,  always  inex- 
perienced and  immature.  What  blindness,  what  folly  is  this  ? 
Children  have  a  right  to  the  best  which  we  can  give  them,  and 
let  us  not  grudge  the  time  or  money  it  may  cost;  then  if  worst 
comes  to  worst,  and  we  must  economize,  better,  by  far,  wait  till  • 
they  are  older,  when  they  have  some  power  of  protecting  them- 
selves against  unwise  or  inefficient  instruction,  than  to  place 
these  young  impressionable  beings  under  the  blighting,  deform- 
ing, dwarfing  influences  of  poor  teaching  during  their  tender 
years.  It  is  true  that  the  ideal  teacher — one  not  only  born  to 
the  vocation,  but  who  has  added  to  genius  both  education  and 
experience,  is  not  often  ready  to  lay  all  these  gifts  at  the  feet  of 
a  child ;  it  is  only  those  who,  like  Froebel,  remember  that  it  was 
the  Great  Teacher  who  said :  *  *  Except  ye  become  as  one  of 
these,  ye  can  not  enter  the  Kingdom." 

Thus,  the  true  Kindergartner  must  have  had  soul  culture,  as 
well  as  mental  and  physical  training  to  fit  her  for  her  work,  and 
such,  and  such  alone,  are  the  teachers  our  little  ones  should 
have.  Then  give  them  three  years,  or  even  two  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, with  its  marvelous  method,  which  develops  naturally  and 
symmetrically  the  three-fold  nature  of  the  child,  which  trains  at 
the  same  time  the  head  and  the  hand,  the  senses  and  the  soul, 
which  combines  in  such  just  proportions,  theory  and  practice, 
knowing  and  doing,  educates  with  equal  skill  the  perceptive  and 
reflective  faculties,  the  intellect  and  the  conscience ;  and  which, 
while  it  represses  the  lower  nature,  the  animal  instincts,  arouses 
the  higher,  the  spiritual  forces,  to  their  fullest,  noblest  exercise. 
For  in  no  other  way  can  humanity  hope  to  attain  to  that  mner 
and  outer  harmony  of  existence  which  makes  this  world  the 
heaven  for^ which  we  long,  and  this  life  the  beginning  of  the  life 
eternal. 


Speaking  of  the  force  of  habit  reminds  me  of  an  ex-school 
teacher,  now  rejoicing  in  a  husband  much  taller  than  herself, 
who,  when  about  to  kiss  him  at  the  altar,  pulled  his  head  down 
to  hers  by  one  ear. 


'^ 
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IF  THE  SAHARA  IS  FLOODED,  WHAT? 


THE  only  important  objection  which  has  thus  far  been  urged 
against  the  undertaking  has  arisen  in  the  apprehensions  ex- 
pressed by  a  few  scientists  that  the  evaporation  produced  by  so 
shallow  a  body  of  water,  exposed  to  the  tropical  sun,  would  be 
sufficient  to  deluge  northern  Europe  with  incessant  rains,  and  to 
reduce  materially  ^the  temperature  in  all  the  countries  north  of 
the  Alps.     It  has  even  been  feared  that  winds  freighted  with 
moisture  on  crossing  the  cold  summits  of  the  Alps,  would  pre- 
cipitate vast  volumes  of  water  and  produce  a  degree  of  cold 
which  would  give  Denmark  and  northern  Germany  a  semi-Arc- 
tic climate  and  produce  a  glacial  epoch  farther  north.    Is  it  not 
probable  that  all  such  apprehensions  arise  out  of  a  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  topography  of  the  Sahara  and  North  Africa? 
The  entire  region  to  be  flooded  is  practically  shut  in  by  moun- 
tain-chains on  all  sides.     The  Atlas  Mountains  on  the  north, 
lifting  their  snow-clad  peaks  in  some  instances  12,000  feet,  aflford 
a  sufficient  bulwark  for  the  protection  of  Europe  from  increased 
humidity.     The  only  possible  northernly  outlet  for  air  currents 
from  El  Juf  would  be  across  Tunis  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
over  the  widest  part  of  the  Mediterranean.     Currents  moving  in 
that  direction,  if  they  reached  Europe  at  all,  would  touch  the 
shores  of  Greece  after  they  had  lost  most  of  their  humidity.    M. 
de  Lesseps,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  question,  is  con- 
vinced that  it  would  result  in  the  general  improvement  of  the 
climate  of  Europe  rather  than  to  its  detriment.     The  advantage 
of  the  increased  evaporation  to  North  Africa  can  not  be  overes- 
timated.    The  snow-clad  cliffs  of  Aban,  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
proposed  sea,  and  the  Kong  Mountains  to  the  south,   would 
bring  down  upon  the  parched  desert  grateful  rains,  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  cultivation,  would  in  time,  no  doubt,  redeem 
thousands  of  square  miles  from  the  desolation  of  sands. — Scrilh 
ner  for  July, 


Don't  waste  life  in  doubts  and  fears;  spend  yourself  on  the 
work  before  you,  well  assured  that  the  right  performance  of  this 
hour's  duties  will  be  the  best  preparation  for  the  hours  or  ages 
that  follow  it. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


CAN  A  TRUSTEE  TEACH  IN  HIS  OWN  TOWNSHIP? 


OPINION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


Office  of  Attorney- General, 

Indianapolis,  January  17,  1879. 
Hon,  J,  Hm  Smarts  Superintendent: 

Sir  : — You  ask  me  whether  a  township  trustee  has  a  right  to  teach  a  public: 
school  in  his  township. 

In  answer  I  have  to  say,  that  a  township  trustee,  being  the  agent  of  the 
State  to  employ  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  is  not  authorized  to  employ 
himself,  and  such  a  practice,  if  it  exists,  is  contrary  to  law,  and  should  be  dis- 
continued. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully, 

T.  W.  Woolen,  Att'y  General. 


CONCERNING  A  CHEAP  SWINDLE. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  a  number  of  teachers  in  the  State 
from  the  city  of  Indianapolis : 

**  Indianapolis,  June  21,  1879. 
*•* Morton  Rynearson  : 

'^Dear  Sir:— Learning  that  you  were  one  who  contemplates  teaching 
school  this  coming  winter,  I  write  you  about  a  subject  which  concerns  you 
reiy  much.  I  am  engaged  as  pressman  in  the  printing  office  where  the  State 
Board  of  Education  have  their  lists  of  questions  printed. 

**  While  striking  off  the  questions  for  this  month's  examination,  the  superin-- 
tendent  stepped  out  to  an  adjoining  room,  and  I  possessed  myself  of  one  of 
the  proofs,  and  have  since  struck  off  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  ques^ 
tions  on  a  hand-press,  which  I  have  at  my  room. 
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*•  Now,  what  I  propose  doing,  is  to  sell  these — one  to  each  county.  By  se- 
curing this,  you  can  not  fail  to  receive  less  than  4l  two-year  certificate,  whid 
will  secure  you  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  day  in  the  public  schools.  Be- 
sides the  honor  it  will  be  to  get  a  perfect  grade.  This  is  done  every  day. 
Some  of  the  best  teachers  throughout  the  State  are  procuring  copies.  I  lufe 
■  at-my  room.  No.  lo  Vance  Block,  East  Washington  street,  these  copies^  wii:k 
I  sen  for  five  dollars.  If  you  desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  jdease 
call  at  once  at  the  number  given  above,  between  the  hours  of  five  and  seven 
a.  m.,  twelve  and  one  p.  m.,  seven  and  nine  p.  m.  If  not  convenient  tt  call, 
address  me  by  letter,  enclosing  amount  in  plain  envelope. 

"If  you  do  not  desire  to  avail  yourself  of  this  chance,  please  keep  secret,  as 
it  would  cause  me  to  lose  position. 

"  Hoping  to  see  or  hear  from  you  soon,  I  am, 

**  Respectfully  yours, 

"  Chas.  D.  Harvey, 

**  Indianapolis,  Ind." 

*'  N.  B.     If  you  address  me  by  letter,  direct  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  I 
will  get  them  from  the  post-office  ;  and  will  answer  by  return  mail,'* 


This  unknown  scoundrel,  who  assumes  the  name  of  C.  D.  Harvey,  hopes 
by  such  means  to  defraud  some  would-be  teachers  out  of  a  few  miserable 
dollars. 

The  County  Questions  have  not  for  months  been  printed  within  five  hnn* 
dred  miles  of  Indianapolis,  and  hence  the  falsehood  of  the  letter  is  at  once  ap- 
parent. It  is  impossible  for  him  to  have  any  copies  of  them.  A  dilige&t 
search  has  been  made  by  detectives  for  C.  D.  Harvey,  but  without  success. 
The  rascal  became  alarmed  at  some  movements  made,  and  has  kept  out  of 
sight.  The  teachers  of  Indiana  may  rest  assured  that  great  care  is  taken  io 
the  preparation,  printing,  and  distribution  of  the  questions,  and  it  is  beliered 
that  the  nefarious  business  of  selling  them  is  broken  up. 


State  of  Indiana, 
Department  op  Pubuc  Inst^ 
Indianapolis,  SepL  20, 1879. 

y.  C  Macpherson,  County  Suft  Wayne  County : 

Dear  Sir: — You  ask  whether  a  county  superintendent  can  compel  by  sub- 
poena or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  witnesses  at  the  trial  of  a  teacher  for  the 
revocation  of  his  license.  I  do  not  think  he  can  issue  a  subpoena.  A  sob- 
poena  is  an  instrument  requiring  the  attendance  of  a  witness,  under  penalty 
for  refusing  to  respond.  The  county  superintendent  has  no  bailiff  to 
-obey  his  orders  in  arresting  and  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses;  Bor 
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can  he  fine  for  contempt  of  court.  It  is  no  doubt  the  duty  of  eveiy  citizen  to 
Tespond  to  the  summons  of  the  county  superintendent,  but  he  has  no  power  to 
<ompel  the  performance  of  that  duty. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JAS.  H.  SMART, 
Suj^rintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


NOTICE. 


If  any  reader  of  the  Journal  has  a  copy  of  House  Bill  No.  620,  known  as 
the  Codification  of  the  School  Law,  and  will  send  it  to  me,  he  will  confer  a 
|[reat  favor. 

JAS.  H.  SMART. 


EDITORIAL. 


If  you  do  not  get  you  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  write  at  once. 

Do  not  send  specie  in  a  letter.    If  you  cannot  get  scrip  send  postage  stamps. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  JOURNAL  changed,  give  the  old  post-office. 
as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  AT  CONCORD. 


The  readers  of  the  Journal  who  read  the  prospectus  of  the  Concord  Sod* 
mer  School  of  Philosophy  will,  doubtless,  be  interested  to  know  something  of 
its  actual  working  and  great  success. 

The  general  plan  of  such  a  school  had  been  entertained  for  some  yean  hf 
Mr.  A.  B.  Alcott,  who,  in  the  fullness  of  age  and  wisdom,  was  anxions  to  see 
gathered  in  his  library — the  room  where  so  many  of  his  best  years  had  been 
passed — a  company  of  those  interested  in  philosophical  thought.  Some  friends 
and  fellow  townsmen  gave  their  approval  and  assistance,  and  early  in  the 
spring  the  circulars  were  sent  out,  announcing  five  courses  of  ten  lectures 
each,  to  be  given  on  Bve  days  of  the  week  during  a  term  of  five  weeks,  togdber 
with  ten  lectures  upon  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  to  be  given  upon  the 
Saturday  of  the  five  weeks'  term. 

Accordingly,  upon  ihe  15th  of  July,  some  forty  or  fifty  ladies  and  ^ile* 
men  met  in  the  library  at  the  Orchard  House,  and  the  school  was  foranlly 
opened  by  Mr.  Alcott.  While  all  parts  of  the  country  were  represenled  the 
proportion  of  students  from  the  west  was  greater  than  that  from  any  other  sec- 
tion. The  subjoined  list  of  lectures  delivered  will  give  some  idea  of  the  topics 
treated,  though  none  whatever  of  the  charming  and  brilliant  conversations 
which  followed  many  of  them : 

Lectures  by  Prof,  fV.  T.  Harris:  I.  How  philosophical  knowing  diffefs 
from  all  other  forms  of  knowing.  The  five  intuitions  of  the  mind.  2.  Tlie 
discovery  of  the  first  principle  and  its  relation  to  the  universe.  3.  Fate  »nd 
freedom.  4.  The  conscious  and  unconscious  first  principle  in  relation  to  ha- 
man  life.     5.  The  personality  of  God.    6.  The  immortality  of  the  sonl.    7* 
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Physiological  psychology.  8.  The  method  of  study  of  speculative  philosophy, 
9.  Art,  religion,  and  philosophy  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  man.  10. 
The  dialectic 

Lectures  by  A,  Bromon  Alcoii:  I.  Welcome  and  plan  of  future  conversa- 
tion. 2.  The  powers  of  the  person  in  the  descending  scale.  3.  The  same  in 
the  ascending  scale.  4.  Incarnation.  5.  The  powers  of  personality  in  detail. 
6.  The  origin  of  evil.  7.  The  lapse  into  evil.  8.  The  return  from  the  lapse 
(the  Atonement).     9.  Freedom,  lapse,  innate  ideas,  life.     10.  Valedictory. 

Lectures  by  Dr,  H.  K.Jones:  I.  General  contents  of  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy. 2.  The  apology  of  Socrates.  3.  The  Platonic  idea  of  church  and  state. 
4.  The  immortality  of  the  soul.  5.  Reminiscence  as  related  to  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  the  soul.  6.  ^re-existence.  7.  The  human  body.  8.  The  republic, 
9.  The  material  body.     10.  Education. 

Lectures  by  Mrs,  E,  D,  Cheney  :  I.  The  general  subject  of  art.  2.  Greek 
art.  3.  Early  Italian  art.  4.  Italian  art.  5.  Michael  Angelo.  6.  Spanish 
art.  7.  German  art.  8.  Albert  Dilrer.  9.  French  art,  10.  Contemporane- 
oas  art. 

Lectures  by  D,  A,  Wasson:  I.  Social  genesis  and  texture.  2,  The  nation. 
3.  Individualism  as  a  political  principle.  4.  Public  obligation.  5.  Sover- 
eignty. 6.  Absolutism  crowned  and  uncrowned.  7.  Representation.  8. 
Rights.     9.  The  making  of  liberty.     10.  The  political  spirit  of  '76. 

Lectures  by  Prof,  Benjamin  Pierce:  I.  Ideality  in  science.  2.  Cos- 
mogony. 

By  T.  W,  Higginson  :  I.  The  birth  of  American  literature.  2.  Literature 
in  a  republic. 

By  Thomas  Davidson:  I.  The  history  of  Athens  as  revealed  in  its  topog- 
aphy  and  monuments.     2.  The  same,  continued. 

By  Mr.  Emerson  :     I.  Memory. 

By  Mr.  Sanborn:  I.  Social  science.  2.  Philanthrophy  and  public  char- 
ities. 

By  Rev,  Dr.  C,  A.  Bar  tot :     I.  Education. 

By  H,  G,  O,  Blake:     I.  Selections  from  Thoreau's  manuscripts. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  lectures  was  near  fifty,  while  more  than  three 
hitndred  and  fifty  persons  attended  one  or  more  of  the  sessions.  Mr.  Emer- 
son drew  the  largest  number  of  hearers,  his  audience  numbering  one  hundred 
and  sixty.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  the  school  was  the 
quiet,  conservative  spirit  which  seemed  to  brood  over  both  lecturers  and 
pupils.  Sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  elms  from  day  to  day,  one  could  scarcely 
imagine  that  there  were  still  ranters  in  the  world. 

Outside  of  the  faculty,  no  one  contributed  more  to  the  interest  of  the  ses- 
sions than  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  who  brought  and  freely  offered  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  and  experience  of  years. 

The  friends  of  the  school  will  be  glad  to  know  that  arrangements  have  al- 
ready been  made  for  its  continuance  next  summer.  While  its  second  year  may 
be  larger,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  will  be  pleasanter  than  the  first.        N. 
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WHY  SHOULD  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS  BE  HELD? 


Wonder  how  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  say :  *'That  conac- 
drum  is  too  hard  for  rae — give  it  up."  A  large  fraction,  we  think,  and  chj* 
that  is  not  vulgar^  either.  Some  who  can  answer  from  their  own  experience 
might  return  such  a  reply  as  this:  ''Teachers'  Associations  are  nece5«ani-:b! 
the  theorist  in  education  may  have  some  one  who  will  listen  to  his  hobbr, « 
audience  to  whom  he  may  read  his  paper^  And  we  have  come  to  won<kr 
whether  there  is  not  more  truth  than'poetry  in  this  last  answ^er;  whether  th«rc 
are  not  too  many  papers  read,  too  many  theories  propounded,  for  the  good  of 
the  body  scholastic.  Those  lyho  have  the  inside  track  know  that  very  often  tbe 
teacher  who  has  the  best  paper  is  he  who  does  the  poorest  work  in  the  schod- 
room,  and  this  knowledge  does  not  help  either  the  theory  or  its  advocate. 

There  are  very  few  of  our  educators  who  will  acknowledge  that  our  scho^ 
system  is  perfect.  Some  think  it  needs  a  wheel  here,  while  others  think  a 
wheel  there  is  requisite ;  some  think  the  Kindergarten  is  necessary  as  a  fooa- 
dation,  while  others  think  it  should  be  crowned  with  a  university  course,  bet 
we  think  the  majority  will  agree  that  with  or  without  these  two  extrcines, 
skilled  professional  labor  is  necessary  in  all  grades. 

Our  present  system  allows  every  person  to  teach  who  can  answer  the  qao- 
tions  sent  out  by  the  State  Board,  and  can  prove  that  his  morals  are  right 
His  fitness  for  teaching  is  unquestioned.  This  he  demonstrates  afterwards  zt 
the  expense  of  his  pupils. 

This  question  of  who  shall  our  teachers  be  is  not  a  new  one.  Papers  hate 
been  written  upon  it,  that  have  been  both  read  and  published,  and  still  the  fact 
remains  that  each  year  the  army  of  teachers  is  recruited  with  many  regimcBS 
of  raw  infant fy.  Here  is  a  fact^  real  and  stubborn,  for  associations  to  take 
hold  of  and  work  with.  The  thought  we  wish  to  urge  is  this,  that  the  super- 
fluous energies  of  a  body  of  teachers  met  in  convention  be  turned  towards  this 
weak  spot,  that  the  attention  be  kept  there,  that,  for  the  time  being,  the  assoc- 
ation  become  a  legislative  body^  devising  plans  whereby  public  sentiment  ma? 
be  educated  upon  this  point,  making  laws,  if  you  please,  for  the  remedy  of 
this  evil,  and  that  all  present  pledge  themselves  to  abide  by  this  legislaiioa. 
We  feel  quite  sure  that  this  course,  pursued  persistently  by  the  different  associ- 
ations meeting  in  the  State,  would  so  hedge  in  the  teacher's  profession  that 
not  every  young  man  preparing  for  the  ministry,  nor  every  young  woman 
waiting  for  the  young  minister  to  ask  her  the  question,  would  use  it  as  a  step- 
ping-stone. C 


The  youths  of  those  wisely  conducted  schools,  in  which  it  is  the  practice 
each  morning  to  read  extracts  from  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  note 
all  the  principal  events  of  current  history,  have  cerlainl/  not  failed  to  follow 
eagerly,  as  best  they  could  on  their  imperfect  charts.  Professor  Nordcnskjold's 
daring  arctic  voyage  in  search  of  the  long-sought  north-east  passage  to  Japan 
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and  the  East  Indies.  With  what  delight  will  all  such  scholars  read  the  intel- 
ligence that  this  heroic  navigator,  after  having  been  imprisoned  in  the  ice 
only  fifty  miles  west  of  East  Cape,  for  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  days,  es- 
caped into  Behring  Strait  on  July  20,  and  has  cabled  home  his  safe  arrival  at 
Yokohama.  Within  a  few  days  he  will  be  on  his  way  to  India.  Thence  he 
intends  to  pass  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  back  to  Europe,  and  finally  into  the 
little  port  of  Tromsoe,  Norway,  from  which  he  set  forth  in  July,  1878,  to  cir- 
cumnavigate Europe  and  Asia,  and  write  his  name  with  those  of  the  great  dis« 
coverers,  Columbus,  Vasco  de  Gama,  and  Magellan. — Chicago  Inter^Ocean. 


MISCELLANY. 


-QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  AUGUST,  1879. 


"Writing — Specimen  of  Penmanship, 

"Napoleon  left  Paris  Nov.  16,  1807,  Josephine  accompanied  him.  At  aid- 
night  of  the  15th,  at  the  close  of  a  brilliant  assembly  in  the  Tuileries,  he  siid, 
in  retiring,  to  an  attendant,  Carriages  at  six  for  Italy." 

1.  Name  and  represent  the  principles  used  in  the  construction  of  the  snull 
letters.  la 

2.  With  what  material  should  each  member  of  a  writing  class  be  supplied? 

la 

3.  Describe  the  best  position  of  the  arm,  hand,  and  pen  for  writing.  Tdl 
the  reasons  why  they  are  the  best.  10. 

4.  Would  you  use  printed  copies  in  teaching  writing?    Why?  la 

5.  Clasify  the  capital  letters  on  the  basis  of  principles  involved,  and  repie' 
sent  the  principles.  la 

Orthography. 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  vowel  and  a  conscnantf  (b) 
When  is  w  a  vowel  ?  a=5;  b=5. 

2.  (  a  )  What  sounds  has  the  letter  u  f  (b)  Give  words  illustrating  its 
different  sounds.  a=5;  b=5' 

3.  Write  the  words  orthography  and  orthoepy^  dividing  each  into  syllibks 
and  indicating  the  accent.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  What  rule  of  spelling  is  illustrated  ic  spelling  the  plural  of  sheaf  f 

5.  Write  with  the  proper  diacritical  marks  the  words  boards  and  medixn, 

2pts.,Se«4. 

6.  Spell  ten  words  pronounced  by  the  superintendent.  10  pts.,  5  escfa. 

Reading. 

*'  God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable, 
And  good  he  made  thee,  but  to  persevere. 
He  left  it  in  thy  pow'r ;  ordain'd  thy  will 
By  nature  free,  not  overruled  by  fate 
Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity."  MiLTOM. 
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1.  Who  and  what  was  the  author  of  this  extract  ?    Where  and  when  did 
ht  live  ?    What  fact  in  his  life  makes  his  works  especially  remarkable  ? 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

2,  Define  'Immutable,"  **  persevere,"  "ordained,"  "overruled,"  **inextrica- 
^le,"  2  pts.,  2  each. 

5.    Select  five  words  for  a  lesson  in  spelling  and  definition,  giving  reasons 
for  your  selection.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

4.  From  what  poem  is  this  extract  taken  ?  in  what  kind  of  verse  is  it 
written  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  What  does  the  author  teach  in  this  extract  ?  10, 

Let  the  candidate  read  a  passage,  to  be  marked  by  the  superintendent,  from 
I  to  50. 

Arithmshc 

1.  Reduce  S436  grains,  Troy,  to  pounds.    By  analysis.      Anal.  5;  ans.  5. 

2.  Washington,  D.  C,  is  77°  west  longitude.     When  it  is  2  P.  M.  at 
Washington,  what  is  the  time  on  the  29°  of  east  longitude  ?      Proc.  5;  ans  5. 

3*    Allowing  that  four  persons  can  stand  on  one  square  yard  of  ground, 
^ow  many  people  can  stand  in  a  street  20  rods  long  and  33  feet  wide  ? 

Proc  y,  ans.  5. 

4.  A  block  of  ice  i  11-27  feet  thick  floats  with  19-I17  feet  above  the 
'water.    What  thickness  of  ice  is  under  water?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

5.  Define  discount  and  specific  duty.  2  pts.,  5  eaeh. 

6.  Find  the  amount  of  ^17.61  for  3  years  7  months  10  days,  at  8  per 
•cent  per  annum.  Proc.  5;  ans.  5, 

7.  What  will  be  the  proceeds  of  a  note  for  ^3,480,  due  in  90  days,  when 
-discounted  at  bank  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

8.  A  plank  is  18  feet  long.    It  is  18  inches  wide  at  one  end  and  25  inches 
wide  at  the  other.     What  is  the  area  ?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

9.  ^X3i,096,5i3. 

Proc.  4;  ans.  6. 

10.  A  cylinder  is  6  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  deep.  What  is  its  capacity 
in  cubic  feet  ?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

Grammar. — Give  three  distinctions  between  common  and  proper  nouns. 

2.  Define  a  compound  relative  pronoun. 

3.  Define  syntax  and  tell  which  of  the  questions  of  this  list  refer  to  it. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  used  transitively  and  one  containing 
the  same  verb  used  intransitively.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Give  the  participles,  active  and  passive  of  the  verb  6ui/ii. 

6  pts.,  2  off  for  each  error. 

6.  Define  the  term  interrogative  adverb.     Give  an  example. 

First  part  6;  second  4. 

7.  Analyze  the  sentence  loAo  taught  yau  how  to  anafyte  sentences  f 

8.  Correct  my  friends  approve  my  decision^  especially  them  who  are  best 
-acquainted  with  the  circumstances^  and  parse  the  word  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  one  erroneously  used.  2  parts,  5  each. 

3 
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Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he. 

9.     Parse  full  and  alL 
10.     Parse  ^a^  and  <i/. 

Geography. — i.    What  zones  have  four  seasons  ?    Why  ?    2  pts^  5  eacL 

2.  Define  mathematical  geography — Political  geography.       2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  States  border  upon  the  Mississippi  River  ?  10  pts.,  i  each. 

4.  What  States  and  Territories  respectively  produce  the  following  artides 
in  the  largest  quantities :  gold,  siWer,  petroleum,  salt,  sugar  ? 

5  pts.,  2  eadj. 

5.  Name  the  capitals  of  the  following  countries:    Canada,  Brazil,  Mexioo,. 
Spain,  Asiatic  Turkey.  5  pts.,  2  eacL 

6.  Sailing  up  the  river  Seine  from  its  mouth,  what  three  important  cities 
would  you  pass?  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  error. 

7.  **  Philadelphia  is  in  39®  55^  N.  longitude;    and  75®  8^  W.  latitude;" 
is  this  correct  ?    Give  reason  for  your  answer.  2  pts.,  5  eacL 

8.  What  two  rivers  in  connection  constitute  the  longest  water  route  in  N. 
America  ?    Where  does  this  route  begin  and  where  end, 

4  1  ts.,  3  off  for  eadi  env» 

9.  How  many  States  are  there  in  the  Union  ?     How  many  were  in  the 
original  Confederacy  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.     What  is  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  land  in  Holland  and  Belginm? 

• 

History. — i.     Give  an  account  of  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallts.    10. 

2.  Give  the  early  history  of  Indiana.  10. 

3.  How  was  Texas  acquired  by  the  United  States  ?  io> 

4.  Why  was  slavery  finally  established  in  the  South  rather  than  in  Ae 
North?  10. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  doctrine  of  States' -rights  ?  10. 

6.  Who  was  Stephen  A.  Douglas  ?  v^ 

7.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  United  States  government  to  the  Indiam? 

10. 

8.  (a)  Where  and  (b)  when  was  the  first  railroad  built  in  the  United 
States  ?  a=6;  bs=4- 

9.  On  what  conditions  was  Missouri  admitted  into  the  Union  ?  Vk 
10.     How  were  the  boundaries  of  Indiana  determined  ?  io> 

Physiology,— -I .   What  is  the  difference  between  a  ligament  and  a  tendon  ? 

la 

2.  What  is  adipose  tissue,  and  what  is  its  chief  function  ? 

2  pts.,  5  ««*• 

3.  How  many  bones  in  the  human  body,  and  how  are  they  classed? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  How  many  bones  in  the  spinal  colunm,  and  how  are  they  separated? 

2  pts.,  5  ••^ 
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5.  How  many  of  the  ribs  are  directly  connected  with  the  sternum,  and  what 
are  they  called?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Give  three  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  muscles.  3  pts.,  3^  each. 

7.  Which  of  the  teeth  are  called  incisors,  and  which  are  called  molars  7 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  Describe  the  oesophagus.  10. 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  vein  and  an  artery  ?  10. 
lo.     Why  is  it  important  to  ventilate  school-rooms?  lO. 

Theory  and  Practice. — i.    What  are  the  advantages  of  map  drawing  in 
learning  geography  ?  20» 

2.  Why  should  composition  precede  technical  grammar  ?  20. 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  of  teaching  pupils  the  phonic  analysis  of 
words.  20. 

4.  Why  is  it  important  to  use  the  highest  practical  incentives  in  governing 
a  school  ?  20. 

5.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  practice  of  offering  prizes  to  secure  high 
attainments  in  study  ?  20.. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 


Orthography. — i.  A  vowel  forms  a  perfect  sound  when  uttered  alone. 
A  consonant  can  not  be  perfectly  uttered  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel.  W  is  a 
vowel  when  it  is  equivalent  to  the  vowel  u. 

2.  The  letter  u  has  five  sounds,  illustrated  in  mMte,  study,  rirral,  fwll,. 
p«rge. 

3.  Or-thog^-ra-phy,  or^-lho-e-py. 

4.  Most  words  that  end  in  f  change  f  into  z/,  and  add  cs  to  form  the 
plural. 

5.  B^rds,  m^i^re. 

Reading. — i  John  Milton  was  an  English  poet.  He  was  bom  in  London. 
in  1608,  and  died  in  the  same  place  in  1674.  The  fact  that  his  greatest  work 
was  written  after  he  became  blind. 

2.  Immutable  means  unchangeable;  to  persevere  is  to  pursue  steadily  any 
design  or  course  commenced;  ordained  means  appointed^  decreed;  inextricable,. 
not  capable  of  being  disentangled ;  overruled,  controlled  by  superior  power, 

3.  I  should  select  the  five  words  given  in  No.  2,  because  they  are  hard 
words  to  spell,  and  because  the  passage  can  not  be  understood,  unless  the 
meaning  of  these  words  is  known. 

4.  This  extract  is  taken  from  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  is  written  in  iambic 
pentameter  verse. 

5.  The  author  teaches  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
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Arithmetic. — i.    i  lb.,  5  oz.,  11  pwt.,  12  gr. 

2.  9  o'clock  and  4  minutes  P.  M. 

3.  4»840. 

4.  I  86-351. 

5.  Discount  is  an  allowance  made  for  the  payment  of  money  before  it  is 
•due.  Specific  duty  is  a  duty  estimated  on  the  weight  or  measure  of  goods  in- 
dependent of  their  cost. 

6.  ^538.2528. 

7.  ^,41707. 

^.     1^)^  square  feet 
9.     508  cube  root. 
10.     226.1952  cubic  feet. 

Grammar. — i.  Common  nouns  may  be  applied  to  every  member  of  a 
class;  proper  nouns  only  to  individuals,  (b)  Common  nouns  may  always  be 
used  in  the  plural  number;  proper  nouns  are  used  so  only  exceptionally,  (c) 
In  writing,  common  nouns,  unless  commencing  a  sentence,  begin  with  saull 
letters;  proper  nouns,  with  capitals. 

'Singular,  Plural, 

2.  Nom.    whoever.  whoever. 
Poss.    whose-ever.  whose-ever. 
Obj.      whomever.  whomever. 

3.  Syntax  is  that  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  proper  use  of  words 
in  sentences.     Question  8  contains  an  example  of  false  syntax. 

4.  John  reads  poetry.  John  reads  well.  In  the  first  sentence  reads  is  used 
transitively,  in  the  second,  intransitively. 

5.  Active  participles — Building,  Built,  Having  built. 
Passive  participles — Being  built,  Built,  Having  been  built. 

6.  An  interrogative  adverb  is  an  adverb  used  in  asking  a  question.  Ex- 
ample :      When  do  you  go  ? 

7.  Simple  interrogative  sentence.  Subj.  who,  Pred.  taught  you  htm  t* 
analyze  sentences.  The  pred.  verb  taught  is  modified  by  the  indirect  object 
vouy  and  the  direct  object  how  to  analyze  sentences,  of  which  to  anafyte  is  tbe 
principal  part  modified  by  the  adverb  how  and  t.ie  object  sentences, 

8.  The  sentence  corrected  is,  **  My  friends  approve  my  decision,  espedilly 
they  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  circumstances."  They  is  a  relatitc 
pronoun,  found  in  the  third,  plural,  nominative,  in  apposition  with  friends. 

9.  Full  is  an  adverb,  and  modifies  the  meaning  of  well.  All  is  a  proDOfo- 
inal  adjective,  and  relates  to  jokes, 

10.  Had  is  an  irregular,  transitive  verb.  Principal  parts,  have,  had,  ktP- 
ing  had.  Found  in  the  indicative  mood,  past  tense,  third  singular,  to  agree 
with  its  nominative  he.  At  is  a  preposition,  and  shows  the  relation  between 
laughed  and  jokes. 

Geography. — i.  The  temperate  zones  have  four  seasons.  The  reason  is 
the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  The  vertical  sen 
reaches  no  higher  north  than  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  no  further  sowth  ihaa 
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the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  giying  rise  to  the  northern  and  southern  summer^  ia 
the  temperate  zones,  and  also  to  the  winters.  The  transition  seasons,  fall  and 
ipring^  occur  while  the  snn  is  passing  from  one  tropic  to  the  other. 

2.  Mathematical  Geography  is  a  description  of  the  form,  size,  position^ 
motions,  circles,  and  zones  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  relative  positions  of  places 
on  its  surface.  Political  Geography  is  a  description  of  the  nations  and  peo* 
pies  of  the  earth,  their  social  condition,  and  the  countries  they  inhabit. 

3.  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky,  Illinois,  Wisconsin. 

4.  California  produces  most  gold;  Nevada,  most  silver;  Pennsylvania^ 
most  petroleum;  New  York,  most  salt;  Louisiana,  mast  sugar. 

5.  Capital  of  Canada  is  Ottowa ;  of  Brazil,  Rio  Janeiro;  of  Mexico,  Mexico;, 
of  Spain,  Madrid ;  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Constantinople. 

6.  Havre,  Rouen,  Paris. 

7*  It  is  not  correct.  Longitude  is  distance  reckoned  on  the  equator,  east 
or  west  from  a  given  meridian.  Latitude  is  reckoned  north  or  south  from  the 
equator. 

8.  The  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  constitute  the  longest  water  course  in- 
North  America.  The  route  begins  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  ends  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

9.  There  are  thirty-eight  States  in  the  Union.  There  were  thirteen  States- 
in  the  original  confederacy. 

10.    The  land  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  sea  is  kept  off  by  great 
dykes. 

History. — i.  Comwallis,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Sir  Henjy  Clinton,, 
was  stationed  at  Yorktown  on  the  York  river,  in  Virginia.  In  his  rear  were 
Lafayette  and  Washington,  with  a  superior  number  of  American  forces.  On 
the  op[)osite  side  of  the  river,  at  Gloucester,  was  an  American  detachment.  A 
French  fleet,  numbering  twenty-eight  ships,  with  nearly  4000  troops  on  board, 
had  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  York  river.  Repeated  attacks  were  made  upon 
the  British  between  the  6th  and  i6th  of  October,  with  results  disastrous  to 
them.  October  17,  1 781,  Comwallis  proposed  a  surrender.  Terms  of  capit- 
ulation were  drawn  up  and  signed,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  allied  armies  of 
France  and  America,  7,247  English  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms  and  became 
prisoners  of  war. 

2.  In  1702,  some  French  Canadians  formed  several  settlements  on  the 
Wabash,  among  which  was  Vincennes.  In  1800,  when  Ohio  was  made  into  a 
separate  territory,  all  the  country  west  of  this  territory  and  north  of  the  Ohio- 
river  constituted  the  territory  of  Indiana,  with  William  Henry  Harrison  for 
governor. 

In  1805,  Michigan  was  set  off,  and  in  1809,  ^-^  leaving  Ind.  with  its  present 
boundaries.  In  1 815,  Congress  was  petioned  for  admission  to  the  Union  and 
the  privilege  of  forming  a  State  constitution.  A  bill  for  these  purposes  passed 
Congress  in  April,  181 6,  and  on  the  29th  of  June  following,  the  first  constitu- 
tion was  adopted.  December  11,  181 6,  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union  with 
State  rights  and  privileges.  ' 
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3.  Texas  was  acquired  by  the  United  Stales  through  the  conqnest  of 
Mexico. 

4.  The  boandariei  of  slavery  fixed  themselves  natundly.  Slave  labor  «e 
found  to  be  unprofitable  in  the  north,  and  was  abandoned  for  skilled  laboL 
The  Missouri  Compromise  fixed  the  limits  by  statute. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  State-rights  means  the  privileges  that  a  State  has  ind^ 
pendent  of  the  general  government. 

6.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  was  the  choice  of  the  Democrats  is 
president  against  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  nineteenth  pr^idential  camptign. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  famous  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  which  repealed  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  He  died  early  in  the  late  war,  but  not  before  he  hid 
declared  himself  stoutly  on  the  Union  side. 

7.  The  Indians  are  under  the  direct  superintendence  and  protection  of  the 
general  government.  They  are  without  even  territorial  organization,  and  their 
affairs  are  managed  through  the  "  Indian  Bureau  "  by  the  commissioner  of  In- 
dian affairs. 

8.  The  first  railroad  in  America  was  built  in  1827 — ^a  road  of  three  miles 
only,  leading  from  the  granite  quarries  to  the  wharves  at  Quincy,  Mass. 

9.  Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  only  slave-holding  Stite 
north  of  36°  30^. 

10.     (The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  in  the  answer  to  question  2, 
which  seemed  incomplete  without  it.) 


Physiology. — i.  A  ligament  is  a  strong  inelastic  substance,  which 
to  fasten  the  bones  of  the  body  together,  while  a  tendon  is  a  band  of  fibrooi 
tissue  by  which  the  muscles  are  attached  to  the  bones  upon  which  they  are  to 
act. 

2.  The  tissue  in  which  the  fatty  matters  are  most  abundantly  found  in  the 
animal  body  is  called  adipose  tissue*  Its  chief  function  is  to  act  as  a  soft 
cushion,  protecting,  under  the  skin,  the  neighboring  parts  from  injury. 

3.  There  are  about  two  hundred  bones  in  the  human  body,  classed  Vr^ 
I.  Bones  of  the  head.  2.  Bones  of  the  trunk.  3.  Bones  of  the  Uf^r  extim- 
ities.    4.  Bones  of  the  lower  extremities. 

4.  There  are  24  (?)  bones  in  the  spinal  column,  separated  by  thick  picco 
of  cartilage. 

5.  The  seven  upper  ribs  are  directly  attached  to  the  sternum,  and  they  are 
called  fixed  ribs. 

6.  The  three  chief  uses  of  the  muscles  are:  I.  To  maintain  the  skeleton 
in  an  upright  position.  2.  To  control  the  movements  of  the  body.  3.  To  dodie 
the  bones  and  envelop  the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

7.  The  four  front  teeth  in  each  jaw  are  called  incisors;  the  last  three  on 
each  side  of  both  jaws  are  the  molars. 

8.  The  oesphagus  is  a  muscular  tube  which  carries  the  food  from  the  moath 
to  the  stomach. 

9.  An  artery  carries  the  blood  away  from  the  heart,  while  a  vein  carries 
the  blood  to  the  heart.   An  artery  is  elastic,  and  if  ill  not  collapse  when  emji^, 
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^vrhile  a  vein  is  the  opposite  in  structure.  But  the  chief  point  of  distinction  is 
that  the  veins  are,  at  frequent  intervals,  furnished  with  valves  which  prevent 
the  re-flow  of  the  blood,  while  the  arteries  are  not  so  furnished. 

10.     School-rooms  should  be  ventilated  that  the  air  may  not  be  breathed 
over  and  over  again  till  it  becomes  unfit  to  support  respiration. 


COUNTY  INSTITXrrES. 


Adams  County. — The  teachers'  institute  which  was  held  at  Decatur,  Sep- 
tember I  to  5  inclusive,  was  much  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  county.  There 
were  one  handred  and  fifty  teachers  enrolled  with  an  average  attendance  of 
ninety-eight.  The  instructors  were,  in  primary  teaching,  Ajta  Numbers,  of  De- 
catur, and  Mollie  Haines,  of  Geneva,  in  physiology  and  orthography,  W.  C. 
Hastings,  of  Portland ;  science  lessons  and  theory  and  practice,  S.  G.  Hast- 
ings, of  Decatur;  grammar  and  reading,  G.  W.  A.  Lnckey,  of  Decatur.  There 
were  lessons  given  by  J.  H.  Walters,  I.  S.  Berry,  John  Frissinger,  Elmore 
Brothers,  and  other  home  teachers.  Among  the  lecturers  were,  H.  B.  Brown, 
of  Valpwirabo;  "W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  and  W.  F.  Wentworlh,  of  New 
York.  The  lectures  of  H.  B.  Brown,  "  What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth?  '* 
and  of  W.  A.  Bell,  **  Young  America  and  His  Sister,"  were  pronounced  the 
deepest  and  best  ever  given  in  the  county. 

The  interest  of  the  institute  was  good,  and  the  work  excellent  Among  the 
«^solutions  was  the  following : 

Resolved^  That  tobacco,  in  all  its  forms,  be  banished  from  the  school-room, 
and  we,  as  teachers  and  trainers  of  the  young,  will  condemn  its  use  by  precept 
and  example.  J.  D.  Miller,  Secretary. 

Brown  County. — ^The  teachers  of  this  county  met  in  institute  at  Nashville, 
Augiist  18,  continuing  the  legal  time.  Eli  F.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis,  was 
present  the  entire  week,  and  although  our  teachers  believed  they  had  hitherto 
received  most  valuable  instruction  during  institute  week,  they  are  quite  free 
to  say  that  Prof.  Brown  gave  them  something  different  from  and  superior  to 
4Lnything  they  had  received  hitherto.  Wm.  B.  Crisler,  of  Bedford,  was  also 
present  contributing  very  largely  to  the  general  interest.  There  are  only  sev- 
enty-three schools  in  the  county,  while  the  average  attendance  was  seventy- 
iive.     This,  we  think,  indicates  great  interest  D.  M.  Beck,  Sup*t. 

Clark  County. — The  institute  met  for  its  fifteenth  session  at  Charlestown, 
August  18.  Aside  from  trustees  and  visitors,  the  enrollment  reached  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  home  workers  were,  W.  C.  Washbume,  who  gave  a 
-series  of  lessons  on  grammatical  analysis ;  F.  E.  Andrews,  a  series  on  geogra- 
phy and  grammar;  Mrs.  £.  £.  Robinson,  on  primary  arithmetic;  and  J.  F. 
Baird,  a  lesson  on  natural  history.  W.  A.  Bell,  of  the  School  Journal, 
-spent  Wednesday  with  us,  participating  in  the  work  of  the  day,  and  at  night  de- 
livered a  pithy  lecture  on  "  Young  America  and  His  Sister."   J.  A.  Seattle,  of 
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Bedford  College,  and  R.  L,  Butler,  of  Jeffersonyille  high  school,  threw 
eneigies  into  several  exercises  which  were  well  received  by  the  teachers.  Oi 
Thursday  afternoon  Prof.  Beattie  gave  a  lecture  on  *<  The  Gulf  Stream,'^  uA 
at  night  on  <<  Mohammed  and  His  Religion."  Both  evinced  extensive  i»^ 
search  and  fine  descriptive  powers.  A  number  of  carefully  prepared  pspos 
were  read  and  discussed  by  the  different  members  of  the  institute.  Tlie  mifr> 
utes  of  all  the  exercises  were  published  each  day  in  a  small  sheet  eatitkd 
*<Qark  County  Institute  Journal."  Superintendent  A.  C.  Goodwin  be^ 
early  to  build  a  compact  programme  for  the  week,  and  the  general  success  and 
variety  attending  all  the  exercises  called  from  the  ^*  press  "  the  expression  that 
^  it  was  the  most  successful  institute  of  any  since  its  organization." 

W.  A.  Hester,  Secretazy. 

Carroll  County. — County  normal  and  institute  entirely  sucoe»fnL  £> 
roUment  of  the  normal,  seventy;  institute,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one.  Dr. 
Scovill,  of  Terre  Haute  normal,  and  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue,  were  with 
us  part  of  the  time.  T.  H.  Britton,  Sup't. 

Clay  County. — The  annual  session  of  Clay  county  teachers'  institute  has 
been  the  most  successful,  the  most  generally  and  numerously  attended  by  the 
teachers  of  any  since  its  organization.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  ose 
hundred  and  fifty ;  enrollment,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

On  Tuesday  night,  Prof,  J.  C,  Ridpath  delivered  a  lecture,  the  subject  of 
which  was  "  Ignorance,  Poverty,  and  Crime,"  to  a  large  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence. On  Tuesday  night,  Prof  W.  F.  Wentworth  gave  a  reading,  which  wat 
very  much  praised.  Prof.  P.  S.  Baker,  Prof.  Byers,  and  many  others  did  most 
excellent  work  for  the  cause. 

Crawford  County. — The  institute  in  this  county  assembled  August  18, 
with  seventy-three  present  the  first  day.  The  work  was  conducted  by  H.  S. 
McRae,  J.  M.  Johnson,  J.  C.  Weir,  and  the  superintendent.  The  week  was 
devoted  principally  to  primary  work.  Our  teachers  are  all  beginning  to  fed 
that  the  chief  hope  of  success  depends  upon  following  the  natural  process  of 
education. 

Grant  County. — The  institute  convened  at  the  Marion  high  school  boild- 
ing,  August  25,  and  continued  five  days.  The  organization  was  completed 
the  first  morning,  showing  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred,  which  number  was 
Increased  daily  till  the  last  of  the  session,  when  the  aggregate  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty.  The  session  was  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  that  has  ever 
been  held  in  the  county.  This  is  due  to  our  most  worthy  and  efficient  county 
superintendent,  who  spared  no  efforts  to  secure  the  best  instittute  workeis  that 
could  be  had.  Those  especially  worthy  of  note,  were  J.  M.  Olcott,  di  Indi- 
anapolis; H.  S,  McRae,  of  Muncie;  Prof.  Wentworth,  of  New  YoritJ 
Mr.  Humke,  of  Wabash ;  and  Mr.  Bamhart,  of  Michigan.  Some  interesting 
discussions  were  engaged  in;  one,  the  subject  **  Township  Institutes,"  brougb 
out  many  good  points. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  county  superintendent  said,  among  other 
good  things,  that  he  would  license  no  teacher  whom  he  believed  to  be  in  the 
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habit  of  taking  a  dram ;  that  if  teachers  would  carry  a  good  grade  of  license, 
they  must  merit  it  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  reason  trustees  are  inclined 
to  cut  the  wages  is  because  teachers  do  not  prepare  for  the  work.  Mr.  Osborn 
proposes  to  obviate  this  trouble  by  compelling  teachers  to  raise  their  standard, 
or  step  down  and  out,  and  we  are  confident  that  when  trustees  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  modus  operandi,  a  good  teacher  will  receive  a  very  liberal 
compensation.  D.  P.  Long,  Secretary. 

Hancock  County. — ^The  institute  in  this  county  convened  at  Greenfield, 
August  25,  with  ninety-eight  in  attendance.  The  total  enrollment  was  two 
hundred  and  thirteen.     Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  support  tho  action  of  the  county  superintendent 
in  his  efforts  to  raise  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  standard  of  our 
teachers. 

Resolved.  That  a  uniform  term  of  not  less  than  seven  months  should  be  es- 
tablished  throughout  the  county. 

Resolved^  That  the  trustee  be  requested  to  establish  township  graded  schools 
in  each  township  so  soon  as  practicable. 

Resolved^  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  the  county  superintendent  for 
the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  this  institute. 

Hendricks  County. — The  institute  met  at  Brown sburg,  commencing  Aug. 
23.  Enrollment,  159.  Instructors,  Emma  Mont  McRae,  Muncie;  T.  H.  Dunn, 
Ft.  Wayne.  Dr.  F.  C.  Furgeson,  W.  A.  Bell,  and  the  county  superintendent 
lectured  for  the  institute  one  evening  each,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Fletcher  delivered 
three  lectures,  embracing  in  them  his  experience,  observations,  and  travels  in 
South  America  and  Europe. 

The  teachers  of  "Old  Hendricks,''  as  a  body,  are  disposed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  necessary  means  of  self  improvement,  in  order  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demands  which  are  being  made  upon  them. 

It  is  believed  that  Superintendent  Dobson  will  recover  from  the  caning 
which  the  teachers  unprovokingly  administered  to  him,  and  that  he  will  soon 
be  able  to  resume  his  annual  work  among  the  schools. 

Appropriate  resolutions  were  passed  favoring  higher  qualifications  for  school 
ofBcers,  a  continued  advancement  in  the  literary  and  scholastic  attainments  of 
teachen,  and  condemning  the  use  of  tobacco.  John  Kendall,  Sect. 

Jennings  County. — The  institute  held  its  annual  session  at  Vernon  the 
week  commencing  August  18.  The  proceedings  of  the  association  were 
printed  upon  a  single  sheet,  which  will  be  very  useful  to  the  teachers  in  re- 
calling certain  points  which  they  wish  to  remember  and  use.  W.  H.  Venable, 
of  Cincinnati,  an  old  teacher  of  Jennings  county,  was  present,  and  greatly  en- 
hanced the  value  of  the  instruction.  Looking  over  the  little  sheet  which  was 
sent  to  us,  we  can  not  help  wishing  that  more  teachers  in  the  State  had  heard 
Ptof.  Isley's  essay  on  "Dishonesty  in  the  School-room."  It  was  full  of 
practical,  useful  thought. 

Lawrence  County. — The  teachers'  institute  of  this  county  convened  at 
Bedford,  September  I  to  5.    It  was  very  well  known  throughout  the  county 
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'that  Prof.  E.  F.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis  High  School,  and  D.  £.  Hunter, 
superintendent  of  the  Washington  shools,  were  lo  assist,  and  the  teachers  ctme, 
anticipating  a  good  week's  work.  The  enrollment  was  the  largest  in  thti 
-county  for  the  past  five  years ;  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  was  greater,  and 
the  work  and  workers  more  thorough  and  satisfactory.  Two  evening  lectura 
were  given  that  were*fully  appreciated  by  the  teachers  and  citizens  present 
On  the  whole,  the  week's  work  can  but  awaken  a  deeper  interest  among  the 
teachers  which  must  result  in  great  good  to  the  schools  of  Lawrence  coanty. 
F.  M.  Stalker,  Sec'y.  Ed.  B.  Thornton,  Sup'L 

Owen  County. — ^The  institute  met  on  Monday,  August  25,  and  closed  the 
Friday  following,  with  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two,  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  ninety-eight.  The  Daily  Institute  Record  was  published  as 
usual.  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  of  Indianapolis,  took  us  on  a  voyage  "Two 
Thousand  Miles  up  the  Amazon  "  in  one  evening,  and  Dr.  Tingley,  of  Green- 
castle,  gave  us  in  another  evening  an  "Outline  of  the  Universe."  W.  F.  L 
Sanders,  of  Bloomington,  lectured  one  evening  on  the  subject  of  "From 
Food  to  Flesh."     We  had  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  session. 

R.  C.  King,  Snp't 

Montgomery  County. — ^The  teachers*  institute  met  at  Darlington,  Sep- 
tember 8,  and  continued  in  session  until  the  12th.  County  Superintendent  J. 
<5,  Overton  presided.  Owing  to  an  accident  on  the  L.,  C.  &  S.  W.  R.  R.,  the 
attendance  on  the  first  day  was  not  so  good  as  was  expected,  there  being  bat 
thirty-two  teachers  present.  During  the  week,  one  hundred  and  twenty  were 
enrolled,  but  since  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  teachers  were  employed  in 
the  county  last  year,  it  is  evident  that  the  enrollment  was  not  what  it  should 
hf.ve  been. 

Among  the  instructors  from  abroad,  were  G.  P.  Brown,  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal; Prof.  Darst,  of  the  Ladoga  Normal;  W.  A.  Bell;  and  M.  R.  Barnard,  of 
Indianapolis. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  pleasant  social  was  held  at  the  school  building. 
Wednesday  evening,  W.  A.  Bell  addressed  a  full  house  on  the  subject,  **  Young 
America  and  His  Sister;"  and  on  Thursday  evening,  Prof.  Daist  lectured  on 
the  theme,  **  Shall  We  Give  Up  the  Ship." 

The  institute  closed  on  Friday,  and  all  who  had  attended  during  the  entire 
session,  felt  that  it  had  been  a  pleasant  and  profitable  week. 

M.  J.  Compton,  Secretary. 

Newton  County, — ^The  house  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  faf 
W.  H.  Hershman,  county  superintendent.  The  attendance  during  the  first 
<lay  was  small,  but  during  the  second  day,  our  number  increased  rapidly.  Fri- 
day morning  found  us  with  an  enrollment  of  sixty-five. 

Methods  for  teaching  in  all  the  common  branches  were  presented  by  the 
superintendent  and  teachers;  also,  methods  for  school  organization  and  school 
government.  Many  things  pertaining  to  teaching,  governing,  and  grading 
-were  introduced  and  discussed. 
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A  deep  interest  was  manifested  by  all  the  teachers,  and  no  doubt  all  who 
:attended  were  benefited.  The  work  was  done  exclusively  by  home  teachers, 
•and  we  think  for  quantity  and  quality,  it  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
'done  by  any  institute  ever  held  in  the  county.  Superintendent  Hershman  was 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  institute  a  success. 

S.  B,  Davis,  Secretary. 

Pike  County. — ^The  annual  institute  of  this  county  convened  at  Petersburg, 
August  18,  and  was  in  session  five  days.  Instruction  was  given  in  the  eight 
-common  school  branches,  and  in  theory  and  practice.  The  instructors  were 
teachers  of  the  county.  Mr,  Townsend's  lecture  Tuesday,  on  the  "  Duties  of 
Parents  in  Relation  to  Schools,"  was  well  received  by  a  large  and  attentive 
audience.  On  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Link  read  a  paper,  subject,  "Heroes; " 
and  Miss  Abbie  Glezen,  an  essay  on  *'  Life  and  Its  Duties,"  which  was  over- 
•flowing  with  good  and  beautiful  thoughts.  Following  these  came  a  short? 
pointed,  and  an  instructive  address  by  J.  W.  Wilson,  a  rising  young  lawyer  of 
this  place. 

Number  of  teachers  enrolled,  eighty-three;  average  daily  attendance,  sixty- 
'cight.  G.  J.  Nichols, 

Bettie  Davidsok,  Secretaries. 

Perry  County. — ^The  Perry  county  teachers'  institute  convened  at  Cannel- 
ton,  August  25,  and  continued  in  session  for  five  days.  Our  county  superin- 
tendent, J.  L.  Whitehead,  not  being  able  to  attend  regularly,  J.  H.  Groves  was 
called  to  the  chair.  The  exercises  consisted  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  es- 
says. Instruction  was  given  during  the  week  by  £.  A.  Bryan,  of  Blooming- 
ton;  A.  H.  Kennedy,  of  Rockport;  N.  T.  Groves,  of  Tell  City;  J.  M.  Daniel 
Orville  E.  Connor,  Miss  May  Worrall,  M.  H.  Batson,  Abel  Powell,  G.  Cooper^ 
Rev.  J.  T.  Bean,  and  the  chairman,  J.  H.  Groves.  Dr.  Beard  lectured  on 
physiology,  and  £.  £.  Drumb  on  school  law.  Theo.  Courcier  read  a  paper  on 
'** Education ; "  Willard  Deweese,  one  on  '* Morals  and  Manners;"  and  Abel 
Powell,  one  on  the  "  Influence  of  Small  Things.''  These  essays  reflect  great 
-credit  on  the  writers.  Two  evenings  were  devoted  to  teachers'  socials,  which 
-proved  very  pleasant  features  of  the  institute.  Taking  it  altogether,  we  had  a 
Tery  interesting  institute,  and  one  that  will  be  remembered  by  the  teachers  of 
iPcrry  county.  M.  F.  Babbitt,  Secretary, 

Pulaski  County. — The  Pulaski  county  teachers'  institute  convened  at 
Winamac,  August  25,  and  continued  in  session  five  days.  The  enrollment 
-was  one  hundred  and  sixteen;  average  daily  attendance,  ninety-nine.  The 
•work  of  the  institute  was  performed  princi|>ally  by  home  teachers.  The  tran- 
sicnt  workers  were.  Rev.  Hershey  and  Hon.  George  Netherton.  At  the  last 
session  of  the  institute,  the  teachers  tendered  to  Superintendent  Marshman  a 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted 
the  institute,  and  also  for  his  successful  efforts  to  advance  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  county.  Lena  Rains,  Secretary, 
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Ripley  County. — The  attendance  at  the  institute  in  this  county  iTcragetf 
seventy-one.  Prof.  E.  E.  Smith,  of  Purdue  University,  and  Waller  D.  Slaxk» 
teacher  of  penmanship,  rendered  very  efficient  service. 

Union  County. — The  institute  in  this  county  opened  Monday,  Angnst  25, 
at  Liberty.  The  enrollment  was  seventy.  Of  this  number,  about  fifty  wiQ 
have  employment  in  this  county  during  the  coming  year.  The  superintendent 
having  previously  arranged  a  programme,  regular  institute  work  commenced 
immediately.  After  opening  exercises,  Prof.  Harrison,  formerly  president  of 
Moore's  Hill  College,  gave  instruction  in  orthoepy  (giving  special  attention  ta 
phonics  and  diacritical  marks)  elocution,  and  grammar.  Prof.  McFarUnd, 
of  the  Columbus  Agricultural  College,  had  charge  of  the  mathematical  deput- 
ment.  Prof.  Wetherby,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  instruction  in  applied  geologj. 
Lectures  were  as  follows :  Monday  evening,  by  Prof.  Harrison,  *'  The  Duties 
and  Obligations  of  Teachers  Morally  Considered ; "  Tuesday  evening,  by  Prof. 
McFarland,  ** Astronomy ; "  Wednesday  morning  at  11  o'clock,  by  0.  P^ 
Jenkins,  of  Moore's  Hill  College,  **  Circulation ;  "  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
evenings,  by  Prof.  Wetherby,  "  Geology." 

The  exhibit,  of  which  a  correct  description  of  the  ground-work  met  my  eye 
in  last  month's  Journal,  was  held  in  a  room  adjoining  that  in  which  the  ses- 
sions of  the  institute  were  *held.  The  school  products  were  creditable  and 
well  displayed.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  good  variety  of  geological 
specimens,  and  several  neatly  prepared  herbariums ;  also,  many  other  natural 
curiosities.  This  room  was  kept  open  during  the  greater  part  of  the  week,  and 
furnished  a  pleasant  resort  at  intermissions.  C.  W.  Osborne,  Secretary. 


WHO  IS  THE  AUTHOR? 


LINCOLN,  DOUGLAS,  PARKER,  DOM   PEDRO   I.,  OR   DANIEL   WEBSTER. 


In  the  September  number  of  the  School  Journal  I  find  a  discussion  inr 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  compact  and  full -of- meaning  sentence,  **A  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people."  The  discussion  arose 
in  the  School  Journal  of  July  last,  in  which  Judge  D.  P.  Baldwin  declared 
that  it  was  **  Lincoln's  definition  of  our  government."  Mr.  J.  W.  McBroooi, 
of  Covington,  Ind.,  in  a  communication  published  in  the  School  Journal  of 
September,  states  that  a  venerable  judge  and  politician  of  his  acquaintance  in 
southern  Indiana  informed  him  "  that  the  phrase  was  first  used  in  a  speech 
made  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  Chicago,  when  they  raised  such  a  hubbab 
over  the  Missouri  compromise."  Mr.  McBroom  further  says  that,  *'no  doubt 
Lincoln  often  quoted  the  words,  as  what  politician  of  the  last  quarter  ^  a 
century  has  not  ?"  Mr,  McBroom  then  states  that  he  thinks  the  phrase  "older 
than  Lincoln  or  Douglas,"  and  expresses  his  "  conviction  (without  addadog^ 
any  proof)  that  those  words  were  first  used  by  Theodore  Parker."   The  phrase 
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in  one  form  or  another,  either  positive  or  negative,  was  in  use  long  before 
Theodore  F^ker  began  his  career.     One  form  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  ninth 
«lition  of  "Brazil  and  Brazilians,"  page  81.     It  is  now  going  on  twenty-one 
years  since  I  ;jublished  in  the  first  edition  of  "  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians/'  the 
negative  form  of  the  phrase  in  the  reply  of  Dom  Pedro  I  (the  first  Emperor 
-of  Brazil,  and  the  father  of  Dom  Pedro  II,  the  present  Emperor),  to  the  com- 
mittee of  three  justices,  who,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1831,  went  to  the  place  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  ask  His  Majesty  to  reinstate  the  cabinet  just  displaced.   The 
Emperor,  who  was  a  haughty,  ambitious  Braganza,  who,  very  different  from 
liis  successor,  considered  himself  the  government,  listened  to  their  demand, 
but  refused  to  accede  to  their  request.     He  exclaimed  in  his  terse,  proud  way, 
**  I  (that  is  the  governor  of  the  people)  will  do  everything  for  the  people, 
but  nothing  by  the  people.''     This  ph  ase,  and  his  unyielding  spirit  to  dicta- 
tion by  the  people,  caused  his  abdication,  the  next  morning,  in  favor  of  his 
then  infant  son,  Dom  Pedro  II,  the  pruent  constitutional  ruler  of  Brazil.   The 
phrase  is  evidently  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  for  John  Bartlett  in  his 
"Dictionary  of  Familiar  Quotations"  has  no  mention  of  it  in  the  early  edi. 
tions.  It  sounds  like  Burke,  but  I  can  not  find  it  in  his  works.  The  negative  form 
which  implies  its  converse,  the  positive,  was,  as  I  say,  uttered  by  Dom  Pedro 
I,  on  the  6th  of  April,  183 1,  when  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  nineteen,  when 
Theodore  Parker  was  twenty-one,   and  when  Abraham   Lincoln   was  just 
turned  twenty-two.     This  reply  of  the  first  Emperor  of  Brazil  was  published 
in  the  Portuguese  language  during  the  week  in  which  it  was  uttered,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  translated  and  printed  in  the  journals  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  the  European  countries.     In  1835  it  was  first  published  in  book  form  in 
England,  by  John  Armitage  (an  author  not  mentioned  in  Allibone) ;  next  by 
Rev,  Dr.  Kidder  in  his  *'  Sketches  of  Brazil,"  published  in   Philadelphia  in 
1845;  ^"^  thirdly  by  myself  as  given  above.     But  the  earliest  form  which  I 
have  seen  is  a  positive  one,  and  was,  as  will  be  seen,  by  Daniel  Webster. 

In  the  latest  edition  (1879)  ^^  Bartlett's  Dictionary  of  Familiar  Quotations 
•are  the  following  facts  and  quotations,  viz. :  Theodore  Parker,  in  an  anti- 
slavery  speech  delivered  in  Boston,  May  29,  1850,  speaks  of  the  "American 
idea"  as  *'  a  democracy  that  is  a  government  of  all  the  people,  by  all  the  peo- 
ple, for  all  the  people."  But  twenty  years  before  Theodore  Parker  enunciated 
this  before  the  New  England  Anti-slavery  Society,  and  one  year  before  Dom 
Pedro  I  gave  the  negative  form  of  it,  Daniel  Webster  in  a  speech  (made  in 
1830)  said:  **The  people's  government,  made  for  the  people,  made  by  the 
people,  and  answerable  to  the  people."  J.  C.  Fletcher. 


Of  seventy-six  applicants  at  the  August  examination  in  Hancock  county* 
twenty-nine  were  licensed  and  forty-seven  refused. 

Volumes  XU,  XHI,  XIV,  XV,  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal  for  the 
years  '67,  *68,  '69,  '70,  may  be  had  for  ^5,  by  application  to  J.  C.  Murray, 
■Madison,  N.  J.     These  are  neatly  bound  in  half  roan. 
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The  editor  having  been  called  to  Trenton, N.  J.,  on  important  bu^inesi,  uA 
detained  very  much  longer  than  was  expected,  the  editorial  for  this  mooth  it 
brief. 

Adams  county  will  have  an  educational  department  at  her  fair  t'lis  fal'.  It 
is  under  the  charge  of  the  county  superintendent,  G.  W.  A.  Luckey. 

Central  Indiana  Normal  College  opened  September  2  with  one-third  more 
in  attendance  than  ever  before.  Prof.  J.  G.  Harper,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  was 
added  to  the  faculty,  the  second  week  of  the  term. 

**  The  Christian  Foundation ''  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly  magazine  of 
forty  to  fif^y  pages,  to  be  edited  by  Alex.  C.  Hopkins  and  Aaron  Walker,  of 
Kokomo,  Ind.  It  will  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  educational  intereits». 
the  relation  of  science  to  Biblical  truths,  etc.     Price,  I1.50  per  year. 


PERSONAL. 


B.  F.  Marsh  superintends  the  schools  at  Lynn. 

H.  W.  Bowers  is  principal  of  the  high  shool  at  Winchester. 

W.  F.  L.  Sanders  has  gone  to  New  Albany  for  the  coming  year. 

J.  R.  Branson  will  have  charge  of  the  Farmland  schools  this  year. 

S.  G.  Hastings  is  retained  as  superintendent  of  Decatur  schools  this  year. 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  couny  superintendent,  will  have  charge  oi  the  schools  at 
Linn  Grove. 

Alfred  Kummer,  of  South  Bend,  has  left  the  profession  of  teaching  and 
joined  the  ranks  of  Methodist  itinerants.     May  success  attend  him. 

Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Journal  by  her  contriba- 
tions  to  its  pages,  and  to  many  of  them  by  her  institute  work,  is  now  engaged 
in  the  city  normal  school  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  a  salary  of  |i,ooo  per  year. 
Her  husband,  Captain  H.  A.  Ford,  formerly  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teacher^, 
has  permananently  engaged  as  associate  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Daily  Ltader 
— a  handsome  position,  with  good  pay. 

Return  of  W.  F,  Harper. — On  the  23d  of  last  November,  W.  F.  Harper, 
principal  of  the  Central  Normal  School  at  Danville,  mysteriously  disappeared. 
He  came  to  Indianapolis  on  business,  expecting  to  return  the  same  day.  He 
was  seen  in  the  city  by  several  persons,  and  last  seen  at  the  Union  Depot 
late  at  night.  From  that  time,  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  was  not  heard  from  even 
by  his  wife.  Many  were  the  theories  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  his  disappear- 
ance at  the  time  he  went  away,  and  if  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  torn 
to  the  January  number  they  will  find  the  Journal's  guess  was  not  far  froa 
correct.     In  the  Danville  Union  he  relates  his  own  story  as  follows: 

*'0n  the  23d  of  last  November,  1  attended  to  some  business  in  Indianapolist 
intending  to  return  home  on  the  midnight  train.     I  think  I  arrived  at  the  de^ 
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pot  thirty  minutes  early,  and  walked  back  and  forth  in  the  depot  awhile,  and' 
finally  over  to  the  Spencer  House,  and  west  to  the  lumber  yard.  Here  two 
men  approached  me  and  demand  my  pocket-book;  I  reached  for  my  revolver,, 
and  at  the  same  time  replied  I  should  not  give  up  my  money.  At  this  instant 
I  was  struck  on  the  head,  after  which  everything  is  either  a  blank, 'or  very 
much  confused.  I  haye  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  lying  in  a  garret,  of  go- 
ing a  long  journey  by  rail,  of  wandering  alone  and  lost,  and  of  many  other 
things  so  vague  and  uncertain  as  to  be  incredible.  One  of  the  men  who  struck, 
me,  I  recognized  as  a  man  I  had  seen  previously  that  day.  My  returning  con- 
sciousness among  the  Utes,  and  my  subsequent  course  to  Cheyenne,  and  to 
Danville,  have  been  printed  so  often  they  need  not  be  repeated.  Many  times 
in  my  wandering,  I  seemed  to  be  accompanied  by  the  man  who  struck  me  in. 
Indianapolis.  I  could  give  many  other  impressions,  but  they  are  so  fantastic 
I  desist. 

^  My  friends,  you  have  my  story.  It  may  not  be  true,  but[this  I  know,  I 
have  given  it  as  accurately  as  I  could.  I  am  not  dishonest,  nor  do  I  try  to 
deceive.  Very  truly,  W.  F.  Harper." 

He  states,  also,  that  he  had  labored  under  an  immense  mental  strain  for 
months,  sleeping  but  little,  and  keeping  up  on  tonics.  So  his  mind  may- 
have  given  away  for  the  time.  He  denies  that  his  financial  trouble  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  leaving.  He  claims  to  have  been  robbed  of  ^00  or  I500.. 
He  says  that  he  attended  the  theater  the  last  evening  at  Indianapolis,  but  has 
no  recollection  of  the  play.  The  improbability  that  he  could  go  to  the  theater 
and  not  recollect  the  play ;  that  he  would  be  robbed  of  his  money  and  allowed 
to  retain  his  watch,  which  he  still  has ;  that  the  robbers  would  attempt  to  carry 
a  man  a  thousand  miles  from  where  they  robbed  him;  thejmpossibility  of  a 
man's  being  transported  in  snch  a  condition  to  such  a  distance,  without  at- 
tracting attention,  and  many  other  inconsistencies,  render  the  Profesor's 
story  not  only  immprobable,  but  impossible.  His  friends  do  not  be- 
lieve it. 

The  most  charitable  construction  to  put  upon  the  story  is,  that  he  was  in  a 
semi-demented  condition,  and  went  away  under  some  misapprehension,  and 
simply  imagined  the  incidents  he  describes.  He  is  looking  exceedingly  well 
physically.  The  Journal  advises  other  over- worked  teachers  to  visit  the 
Ute  Indians. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT, 

By  an  entirely  new  process.     As  simple  as  simple  addition. 

Used  and  recommended  by  over  two  hundred  High  Schools  and  Colleges- 
in  the  Northwest.    Send  for  Circular  describing  the  method,  to. 

ii>iyr  H.  H.  HILL,  1090  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Zell's  Condensed  Cyclopedia,  |6;  Household  Cyclopedia,  ^3 ;  Lossing's  Pic- 
torial History  of  the  United  States,  I5.50.  Any  of  these  works  sent  to  anj 
address  in  the  State  on  receipt  of  price.        Address 

10  CLINE  &  CARAWAY,  Perrysvillc,  Ind. 


ATTENTION, 

All  persons  who  have  attended  the  State  Normal  School  and  all  friends  of  the 
Institution !  It  is  proposed  to  start,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  monthly  paper  to  be 
devoted  especially  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  of  the  grraduaies  and 
under-graduates. 

It  is  intended  to  supply  personal  items  of  interest,  news  of  the  societies  and 
the  school,  and  such  notices  of  persons  and  situations  as  are  accessible  and 
judicious. 

All  graduates  and  under-graduates  are  requested  to  send  personal  and  other 
items,  as  indicated  above.  They  are  also  respectfully  requested  to  give  aid 
by  calling  the  attention  of  others  to  the  enterprise,  and  by  using  their  inflaence 
to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

All  persons  who  have,  at  any  time,  attended  the  Stale  Normal  School,  are 
requested  to  send  their  names  and  addresses.  Terms  made  known  in  first 
number.     Address  all  communications  to 

CYRUS  W.  HODGIN,  or  S.  S.  PARR, 
9-2t  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Bio^aphical  Studies. — The  many  teachers  who  have  heard  the  work  in 
Biographical  Studies,  as  given  in  institutes  by  Prof.  S.  F.  Henbey,  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  a  Vol.  on  '*  Washington,  General  and  President,"  is  oat  in 
neat  pamphlet  form  of  32  pages.  It  is  just  suited  for  teachers  to  give  bio- 
graphical talk  to  scholars.  Every  teacher  in  the  State  should  have  a  copj. 
Price,  40  cents.     Address  the  author  at  Denver,  Ind.  loit 


Elocution. — Parties  wishing  to  secure  the  services  of  Prof.  W.  F.  Went- 
worth  for  teaching  classes  in  elocution,  or  for  public  readings,  at  County  In- 
stitutes during  September  and  October,  should  address  him  at  once,  at  Wabash, 
Ind.     After  September  10,  address  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  P.  O.  Box  569. 


Lacias  B»  Swift,  Attorney  at  Law,  Room  2  Hubbard  Block,  comer 
Washington  and  Meridian  streets,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  io-2t 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORT,  HIS 
and  1418  Chestnut  St.^  Philadelphia.  Course  in  Elocution.  Course  in 
Oratory.  For  Public  Speakers,  Readers,  Teachers,  and  the  general  student  of 
higher  English.  Particular  attention  to  Conversational  Culture.  Specialists  in 
all  the  departments.  Pall  term  opens  September  29th.  Vig^  70-page  csti' 
logue  on  application.  J.  W.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  M.,  PresideoL 
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AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 


^ 


F.  P.  FOSTER. 


(ITERATURE  is  R  Tcpository  of  knowledge ;  it  is  an  element 
of  culture.  Writers  catch  the  thoughts  and  impulses  of 
their  fellow  men,  and  weave  them  into  words,  which 
wed  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  and  insure  national 
"Confidence.  A  vital  hope  of  this  nation  lies  in  an  improved,  puri- 
fied literature.  We  have  a  literature,  choice,  in  many  respects, 
hut  deficient  in  variety,  and  in  quantity.  But  we  have,  also,  a 
^cious  composition  which  a  purer  class  of  writings  should  drive 
from  circulation.  We  desire  a  literature  that  will  mirror  the 
-characteristic  beauty  of  this  continent;  we  desire  a  literature 
that  will  ably  illustrate  every  branch  of  domestic  and  national 
industry;  we  desire  a  literature,  into  which  shall  be  fused  the 
principles  of  human  liberty,  that  we  have  won  with  patience, 
and  with  blood;  we  desire  a  literature  that  will  render  America 
dearer  to  Americans.  Such  a  literature  would  evince  a  growing 
intellect,  and  place  us  higher  in  the  esteem  of  other  nations.  It 
would  knit  firmer  the  sympathies  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  and  prove  a  lease  upon  the  union  of  the  States;  it 
would  aid  in  the  naturalization  of  foreigners,  and  win  them  to 
the  purposes  of  American  society;  it  would  tend  to  lift  society 
torn  the  slums  and  sewers  of  iniquity,  and  lessen  the  diffusion 
•and  influence  of  that  sensational  composition  which,  like  a  vam- 
pire, has  fastened  itself  upon  so  many  readers. 
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Many  advantages  possessed  by  this  country  show  that  we  may 
develop  a  literature  suited  to  the  highest  demands  of  civilized 
life.  A  few  of  these  advantages  we  will  now  consider.  The 
circumstances,  under  which  this  nation  sprang  into  being,  aisrd 
her  an  enviable  opportunity  in  the  struggle  for  literary  faane. 
From  the  beginning,  we  have  had  the  results  of  foreign  pens  Uv 
strengthen  and  stimulate  literary  zeal.  The  superiority  of  Euro- 
pean literature  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  an  object  of 
our  noblest  emulation.  Nor  should  the  aspiring  genius  of  Amer- 
ican authors  be  satisfied,  until  it  stands  the  acknowleded  equal 
of  that  in  any  of  the  older  countries.  This  nation  at  its  birth 
was  civilized.  When  the  writer  dwells  upon  the  early  events  of 
the  republic,  he  is  not  amazed,  nor  disgusted  at  the  savage  cus- 
toms of  a  barbarous  ancestry ;  but  he  is  gratified  to  illustrate  the 
deeds  of  a  cultured,  Christian  people.  We  do  not  seek  the 
foundation  of  American  society  through  the  fa%e  roads  of  fable, 
nor  through  the  mist  of  mythology.  American  history  begins  is 
truth,  and  in  wisdom.  Learning  marks  the  very  dawn  of  oar 
literature.  The  "  Farewell  Address  '*  of  Washington  has  baffled 
the  critics  for  a  century.  The  writings  of  Hamilton,  Jefiersoo, 
and  Jay  exhibit  a  simplicity  of  style  and  elegance  of  diction,  and 
a  penetration  of  thought,  never  before  possessed  by  the  literatoie 
of  any  nation  at  its  origin. 

The  topography  of  America  is  not  less  favorable  to  literary 
culture.  The  literature  of  the  world  has  been  produced  in  die 
north  temperate  zone.  Parallels  of  latitude,  which  cross  the 
ancient  lands,  immortalized  by  classic  knowledge  and  wntteo 
wisdom,  girdle  the  very  body  of  our  extended  territory.  We  are 
favored  with  all  the  salubrity  of  atmosphere  and  variety  of  cli- 
mate which  gladden  those  European  civilizations,  whose  liteia- 
tures,  like  pyramids,  tower  above  the  plains  of  common  Bh 
tellect 

Literature  reflects  the  objects  treated.  The  scenery  of  Amer- 
ica translated  into  letters  would  embellish  millions  of  pages,  and 
win  universal  admiration.  Our  scenery  challenges  the  world  fior 
comparison.  Silvery  lakes  dot  the  continent  from  sea  to  sea; 
rivers,  flowing  through  extended  and  picturesque  valleys,  use  0 
the  frigid  regions  of  the  north,  and  course  the  whole  breaddiof 
the  country,  when  they  lose  themselves  in  the  warm  waters  cf 
the  south ;  lovely  prairies  stretch  far  and  wide ;  broad  landscape^ 
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of  verdant  growth  and  varied  beauty,  mark  every  section  of  the 
land;  from  sunny  plains,  where  roses  smile,  loom  mountains, 
whose  summits  catch  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the  clouds,  and 
wear,  in  frozen  grandeur,  the  everlasting  sleets  of  winter ;  in  the 
east,  winds  the  Hudson  river,  adorned  by  nature  and  by  art;: 
there,  too,  is  Niagara.  What  sublime  emotions  must  stir  the 
writer  who  gazes  on  that  cataract  of  matchless  magnitude  1  And 
the  great  west,  bedecked  with  the  wonders  of  nature,  imposes 
description  on  the  gifled  pen.  Geysers  shoot  their  crystal 
fluid  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air;  and  canons  exhibit  the 
face  of  charms  blacker  and  more  dreadful  than  the  fabled 
regions  of  eternal  doom.  Nature  must  prove  false,  and  man 
lose  his  faculty  of  description,  or  these  prodigies  of  earth  will^ 
some  day,  be  depicted  in  a  grapic  literature,  inspiring  and  im- 
mortal. 

Political  and  religious  freedom  foster  literature.  Literature  is 
a  child  of  liberty;  it  pines  away  in  the  arms  of  despotism.  In- 
tolerant Spain  drove  her  authors  from  the  field  of  letters,  and 
gave  her  books  to  the  worm  and  the  mouldering  touches  of  de- 
cay. Under  a  democracy,  the  Greeks  gave  birth  to  writings- 
which  remain  among  the  most  wonderful  creations  of  the  human 
mind.  All  future  scholars  will  hang  with  rapture  on  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Elizabethan  age,  produced  in  the  land  of  the  most 
humane  government  in  Europe. 

The  American  author  enjoys  an  almost  boundless  liberty.  The- 
free  institutions  of  this  country  fill  its  best  writings  with  a  spirit  as. 
new  and  noble  as  those  institutions  themselves.  Free  thought 
and  free  expression  are  the  chief  boons  of  American  liter- 
ature. 

We  have  the  means  of  education  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
desire  for  literature.  Periodicals  have  been  multiplied  and  cir- 
culated throughout  the  country,  until  they  are  within  the  reach 
of  every  household.  ''School  houses  stud  the  land  as  the  stars 
the  sky."  Ever  and  anon  appear  colleges  and  universities,  which 
blaze  as  suns  amid  these  lesser  lights.  Lectures,  learned  and  de- 
lightful; political  questions,  which  involve  individual,  social,  and 
national  welfare;  the  theological  inquiries  of  the  ages,  and  the 
religious  views  of  to-day,  are  brought  to  our  attention  by  the 
press,  and  by  able  speakers. 
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Next  to  geniuS)  a  theme  is  the  great  requisite  to  a  litenrj 
produQtion.     Many  themes  are  broad  as  humanity.     Love,  joy, 
and  grief  inhere  in  human  nature.    And  each,  in  our  land,  hu 
manifested  itself  in  a  thousand  ways  fit  to  inspire  the  purest  ro- 
mance, while  the  events,  which  have  accumulated  in  every 
-department  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  actiyity,  are  ample 
for  a  more  instructive  history  than  was  ever  written  on  the 
events  of  a  single  century.    True,  we  can  not  boast  the  arrogast 
chivalry  of  the  middle  ages,  nor  the  superstitious  legends  of  the 
past ;  but  we  have  the  picturesque  beauty  of  primeval  nature, 
and  a  land  endeared  to  us  by  deeds  of  suffering  and  patriotisoL 
^e  have  no  crumbling  coliseum  to  suggest  a  melancholy  stoiy 
of  departed  grandeur;  but  we  have  the  magnificence  of  modern 
architecture.    We  have  no  amphitheater  where  gladiators  meet 
in  brutal  combat ;  but  we  have  arenas,  on  which  clash  the  kecB- 
«st  swords  of  intellect. 

American  history  furnishes  the  finest  themes  for  poetry.  Let 
the  drama  narrate  the  bold  career  of  John  Brown,  over  vhose 
daring  action  the  reader  hangs  with  tenfold  more  suspense  tfaas 
over  the  fiendish  deeds  of  Macbeth,  or  bloody  Richard.  Let  it 
relate  the  triumph,  the  fall,  and  the  ignominy  of  Tweed,  the 
thief,  who  stands  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  honua 
race.  Let  tragedy  exhibit  the  act  committed  by  the  fiend  whose 
fatal  shot  took  the  life  of  the  patriot  Lincoln,  while  upholding  the 
arms  of  his  bleeding  country.  What  an  epic  might  be  written 
•on  the  late  civil  war !  From  that  conflict  resulted  the  triumph  of 
a  moral  principle  which,  for  ages,  had  struggled  with  barbarism. 
The  results  of  the  rebellion  afford  materials  for  productions  infi- 
nitely more  instructive  than  the  story  of  Homer's  mythdc^gical 
^gods,  or  Goethe's  devil. 

Then  we  have  talent.  It  has  manifested  itself  in  war,  in  pol- 
itics, and  in  many  more  practical  scenes  of  activity.  The  mental 
abilities  of  America  are  recognized  by  the  nations  abroad.  The 
ridicule  formerly  visited  upon  American  genius  by  foreign  critics 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Never  again  will  a  Carlisle  ask  ''who 
reads  an  American  book?"  The  merit  of  our  literary  talent ii 
still  more  clearly  seen  in  the  achievements  of  American  writca 
The  works  of  several  American  authors  have  appeared  in  every 
language  of  Qiristendom.  The  best  dictionary  of  the  EngliA 
language  is  the  product  of  American  minds.    Bryant  wisely  ii- 
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yoked  the  muse  of  nature,  and  Longfellow  that  of  the  heart. 
Taylor  has  rendered  more  charming  the  story  of  travel  in  every 
zone.   Irving  added  to  narrative  and  biography  a  brighter  luster. 
Prescott  and  Motley  gave  the  vigor  of  their  intellects  to  history, 
and  raised  literature  and  their  country  in  the  estimation  of  man- 
kind.     Bancroft  follows  with  cheering  results.     Kent  and  Story 
reduced  the  rugged  and  ill-defined  codes  of  nations  to  plainer 
principles  of  jurisprudence.     The  speedies  of  Webster  and  Cal- 
houn, compare  favorably  with  any  that  ever  immortalized  a  for- 
eign forum.     Mrs.  Stowe  touched  the  sympathetic  heart-strings 
of  half  the  human  race,  and  helped  to  nerve  the  arm  that  broke 
the  shackles  of  American  slavery.    These  are  among  the  wor- 
thiest of  our  literary  celebrities.    Of  this  class,  we  should  have  a 
a  greater  number.     It  is  true,  that  distinction  in  literature  comes 
later  than  distinction  in  the  more  practical  fields  of  labor.    But 
the  day  is  here,  when  the  massive  brain  and  forehead  of  Amer- 
ica should  double  the  results  of  their  learned  leisure. 

Then,  let  us  have  a  literature  that  will  supplant  passionate  fic- 
tion which  wrecks  the  mind,  and  causes  deathless  infamy.  Let 
the  grandeur  .of  nature's  gifts  to  this  land  be  embalmed  in  lan- 
guage; let  our  writers  prove  faithful  to  native  themes,  and  em- 
bellish incidents  of  American  history;  let  us  trust  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  letters.  The  writer,  rather  than  the  speaker,  is  to- 
shape  the  conduct  of  individuals,  and  the  policy  of  nations.  Let 
US  trust  in  the  glory  of  literature;  for  nothing  promises  so  much 
of  earthly  immortality.  It  is  the  only  constant  herald  of  fame. 
Through  it  alone,  can  live  the  names  of  the  few  that  were  not 
bom  to  die.'  The  scientist,  the  statesman,  the  philanthropist,  all 
the  great,  must  look  to  the  writer  for  their  meed  of  praise.  The 
writer,  himself,  is  a  perpetual  benefactor ;  he  lives  from  age  to 
age.  Homer's  story  of  Achilles  fired  the  ambition  of  Alexander, 
and  nerved  the  illustrious  general  in  every  battle,  till  he  made 
the  conquest  of  the  world.  Shakespeare  lives;  he  speaks  in  the 
court,  the  parlor,  and  the  pulpit;  and  he  will  live  on  as  long  as 
man  delights  in  the  study  of  human  nature,  or  finds  a  charm  in. 
letters. 

Let  not  the  gifted  author  despair  because  his  work  is  not  at 
mice  appreciated.    Writings  of  merit  may  lie  hidden  in  the  dust, 
unnoticed  by  the  generation  in  which  the  writer  lives;  but  he 
may  be  quoted  in  accents,  then  unheard,  and  in  languages,  theik 
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unknown.  Plato  wrote  for  a  litde  school  of  disciples,  two  thou- 
sand years  ago;  he  wrote  for  the  world  of  to-day.  The  princi- 
ples of  m«ithematics,  wrought  out  by  the  writer  of  remote  ages, 
aid  the  modern  astronomer  to  search  the  heavens,  and  the  navi- 
gator to  traverse  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

So,  America  may  express  herself  in  a  literature,  which  shall 
mould  the  character  of  future  generations.  The  hand  that  wrote 
may  be  cold ;  the  nation  may  decay,  and  fall  to  pieces ;  yet,  if 
she  leaves  the  image  and  ideas  of  her  better  self  in  letters,  death 
itself  will  be  a  germ  of  life,  and  the  brightest  forms  of  beautf 
and  of  glory  will  spring  from  the  grave  or  the  republic. 

Bloomington,  Ind. 


WORDS  AND  THEIR  MISUSE. 


/> 


RICHARD   GRANT  WHITE. 


MORE  than  once,  and  in  more  than  one  place,  I  have  said 
that  I  can  not  undertake  to  answer  personally  letters  written 
to  me  about  language.  My  correspondents  must  kindly  pardon 
me  for  declining  to  settle  the  disputes  on  this  point  in  which 
many  of  them  seem  to  spend  so  much  time — time  which,  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest,  could  be  more  profitably,  surely  more  pleasandy, 
spent  in  some  other  way.  On  the  very  subject  of  their  disputes 
— the  proper  use  of  language — they  will  learn  more  by  the  ob- 
servant reading  of  good  English  writers  than  by  disputes,  or 
even  good-humored  discussions,  among  themselves.  Talking 
about  the  use  of  words  does  very  Httle  good,  except  in  two 
cases;  one,  in  which  one  of  the  talkers  knows  very  much  more 
than  the  others,  and  they  do  little  but  listen  to  him  and  learn; 
the  other,  in  which  there  is  discussion  among  scholars.  Even 
the  latter,  however,  are  apt  to  become  tinctured  with  bitterness; 
and  as  to  disputes  among  the  ignorant,  they  breed  coolness, 
abate  friendship,  and  even  create  enmity. 

I  shall  now,  and  perhaps  hereafter,  remark  upon  a  few  of  the 
points  that  have  been  brought  to  my  attention.  Of  necessitf, 
what  I  write  will  be  desultory;  but  I  wish  to  add  that  in  die 
choice  of  the  words,  phrases  or  constructions  upon  which  I  shall 
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Temark,  I^shall  be  guided  by  what  seems  to  me  the  need  of  the 
general  reader,  not  by  the  estimate  placed  by  my  correspond- 
ents upon  the  subjects  of  their  letters.  There  is  nothing  in  re- 
gard to  language  too  frivolous,  it  would  seem,  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  anxiety  and  the  occasion  of  a  letter  of  inquiry.  I 
thought  that  I  had  seen  the  vanishing  point  of  triviality  in  this 
respect  when,  some  time  ago,  I  received  a  letter  asking  whether 
junior^  when  used  to  distinguish  John  Smith,  the  son,  from  John 
Smith,  the  father,  should  be  spelled  with  a  capital  or  a  small  let- 
ter. I  am  sure  that  I  neither  know  nor  care;  it  is  a  matter 
which  I  should  leave  to  my  good  friends  and  guardians,  the 
proof-readers;  and  whichever  way  they  decide  it,  I  should  be 
■content  It  is'worthy  of  remark  that  persons  who  will  be  con- 
cerned about  such  trifles  as  this,  and  much  troubled  about 
"grammar,"  or  some  little  slip  in  spelling,  will  use  words  with 
a  most  absurd  perversion  of  their  meaning,  and  phrases  of  re- 
volting vulgarity,  and  yet  preserve  a  complacent  serenity.  For 
one  query  addressed  to  me  in  regard  to  the  proper  use  of  words, 
I  have  had  a  hundred  about  ''good  grammar,"  a  subject  in 
which  I  am  not  at  all  interested,  and  upon  which  I  have  never^ 
or  very  rarely,  offered  advice. 

MISUSAGES. 

Avocation  is  constantly  misused  in  the  sense  of  business,  occu- 
pation, work.  It  will  be  found,  not  only  in  the  pages  of  such 
journals  as  the  Saturday  Review  and  the  (London)  Spectator^  but 
in  the  books  of  good  writers.  I  have  scores  of  examples  at  hand. 
The  misusage  began  a  long  while  ago.  See,  for  example,  the 
following  passage  from  a  writer  of  the  rank  of  Defoe,  who  wrote 
nearly  two  centuries  ago : 

Wherefore  I  think  to  write  to  the  learned  Dr.  B.,  imploring 
his  most  sublime  haughtiness  that  when  his  other  more  sublime 
-avocations  of  pedantry  and  pedagogism  will  give  him  an  interval, 
etc. — History  of  the  Devil^  page  463,  Ed,  Bohn, 

There  is  no  room  left  for  doubt  as  to  what  Defoe  meant,  for 
the  Dr.  B.  was  to  get  "an  interval"  from  his  "avocations." 
How,  Defoe,  by  his  misuse  of  avocation,  said  exactly  what  he 
did  not  mean  to  say.  He  meant  Dr.  B.'s  vocations,  or,  better, 
his  vocation.     A  man's  vocation  is  his  calling,  his  trade,  work. 
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business,  occupation.  Falstaff  says:  b9)  the  Prince,  of  cutting 
piu*ses,  "'Tis  my  vocation,  Hal,"  not  'Us  my  avocation.  The 
occupations  of  his  leisure  hours,  or  those  which  call  him  away 
from  his  work,  avocations.  VocarCy  to  call;  a-vocare^  to  call 
away.  And  here  I  will  remark  that  this  use  of  avacatwn  by  De 
Foe,  and  since  his  time  by  hundreds  of  good  writers,  so  that 
nowadays  it  is  the  general  usage,  does  not  and  can  not  make  it 
right.  There  goes  something  besides  the  mere  repetition  of  a 
word  in  a  certain  sense  to  the  making  of  pure  language.  As 
vocation  means  calling,  a-vocation  can  not  properly  mean  calling, 
but  must  properly  mean  a  calling  away,  a  thousand  De  Foes  ta 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  the  word  itself  might  well 
be  dropped,  whether  used  rightiy  or  wrongly,  in  favor  of  a 
plainer  and  simpler  one.  Thus,  where  in  "The  Cruise  of  the 
Galatea,"  page  220,  it  is  said:  ''The  laborers  are  able  in  the 
hottest  weather  to  carry  on  tJuir  usual  avocations  without  danger,'^ 
it  might  much  better  be  written  that  they  were  able  to  ^  do  their 
daily  work,"  etc. 

Couple.  This  word  is  another  example  of  a  general  misusagcr 
which  has  extended  through  at  least  two  centuries,  and  of  which 
many  instances  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  best  writeis. 
The  following  passage  from  the  Saturday  Review^  the  pages  of 
which  fairly  represent  the  best  English  now  spoken  and  written, 
is  an  example  of  the  misusage  in  question : 

''In  broad  daylight  she  met  a  couple  of  men  carrying  a  an^. 
of  sacks."     (February  23,  1878.) 

The  incorrectness  of  this  use  of  the  word  is  made  very  mani- 
fest by  the  following  example  of  its  correct  use  in  the  very  same 
journal,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  same  article : 

"The  real  master  of  the  establishment  is  the  stiff  and  exact- 
ing Colonel  Demarcay,  who  pensions  her  husband,  pays  her 
dress-maker's  bills,  and,  in  short,  maintains  the  young  coupk^  on 
condition  of  their  absolute  subservience." 

The  man  and  the  wife  are  properly  called  a  couple,^because- 
they  are  joined  or  coupled  together.  The  men  carrying  the 
sack  were  not  coupled,  nor  were  the  sacks  coupled.  There 
were  two  men  carrying  two  sacks.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  rea- 
son for  this  general  misuse  of  a  word  of  two  syllables  for  a  wwd 
of  one,  unless,  indeed,  we  find  it  in  a  dislike  of  plainness  and 
simplicity.     I  have  remarked  upon  this  misusage  before^  but  it 
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occurred  to  me  as  another  (and  yet  a  stronger)  example  of  gen- 
eral error,  such  as  that  last  remarked  upon.  One  illustrates  the 
other.  Nor  shall  I  be  deterred  from  the  indication  of  error  be- 
cause I  may  have  censured  it  at  some  time  before. 

Talk  is  now  very  generally  misused  for  speak  and  by  many 
persons  who  should  know  better.     Thus,  Trollope  writes: 

"The  fact  is,  George,  we  are  rather  a  divided  house  here. 
Some  of  us  talk  Italian  and  some  English.  I  am  the  only  com- 
mon interpreter  in  the  house,  and  I  find  it  a  bore." — Popenjoy^ 
chapter  30. 

**But  they  are  quite  willing  to  think  that  I  and  my  wife  ought 
to  be  damned  because  we  talk  Italian,  and  that  my  son  ought  to 
be  disinherited  because  he  was  not  baptised  in  the  English 
Church." — Popenjoy^  chapter  24. 
And  even  Thackeray  has : 

<'I  talked  Latin  faster  than  my  own  beautiful  patois  of  Alsatian 
French." — Paris  SketchrBook^  Ed.  1869,  page  126. 

In  all  these  cases  the  proper  word  is  speak.  The  people  spoke 
Italian,  and  they  spoke  Latin.  A  man  may  speak  Italian,  or 
English,  or  any  other  language,  very  well,  and  yet  talk  nonsense^ 
People  speak  to  each  other  in  the  street,  or  as  they  pass  each, 
other  in  the  dismal  promenade  of  evening  parties;  and  they 
sometimes  stop  and  talk.  Speak  corresponds  to  the  French 
porter;  talky  to  causer,  A  child  may  be  able  to  speak;  /.  ^.,  say 
mamma  and  papa^  but  not  to  talk  /.  ^.,  to  put  words  together  in* 
telligently.  The  two  words  may  seem  to  overlap  each  other, 
even  in  correct  usage,  but  it  will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  they 
do  not.     At  any  rate,  the  misusage  in  question  is  flagrant. 

Fire  is  very  generally  misused  in  a  way  of  which  the  follow- 
ing instance  is  an  example : 

"Then  came  the  aboriginal  games,  in  which  Dick-a-Dick  ap- 
peared in  his  clever  trick  of  dodging  a  cricket  ball.  *  *  * 
An  incessant  fire  at  him  was  kept  up  at  a  distance  of  only 
twenty  yards,  but  he  fended  them  all  off  most  adroitly." — 
Cruise  of  the  Galatea^  page  374. 

And  we  hear  and  see  continually  such  phrases  as  "he  fired  a 
stone,"  and  I  remember  even,  "he  fired  a  glass  of  water  in  his 
face."  Indeed,  fire  has  come  to  be  used  by  the  majority  of 
people,  in  a  loose,  slovenly  way,  for  both  throw  and  shoot  Its 
misuse  came  about  first  by  a  use  of  it  as  a  synonym  of  shoot. 
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When  hand  fire-arms  first  came  in  use,  and  very  slowly  super- 
ceded the  bow,  the  musqueteer  carried  a  lighted  match  (by 
which  the  poor  fellow  often  blew  himself  up  with  his  own  pow- 
der), and  the  word  of  command  was,  "Give  fire,"  i.  ^.,  put  fire 
to  the  powder.  This  was  soon  naturally  abbreviated  to  "  fire." 
Hence,  fire  came  to  be  used,  pardonably  as  to  arms,  for  shoet. 
But  the  last  line  of  *«  Hamlet"  is,  *'Go  bid  the  soldiers  shoot*  — 
Fortinbras'  command  for  the  military  salute  to  the  corpse  of  the 
Prince.  This  use  of  fire  for  shoot  has  gone  on  until  we  now 
hear  archers  talk  of  "firing  an  arrow,"  a  somewhat  absurd  ex- 
pression. The  next  stage  of  perversion  is  the  use  oi  fire  to  ex- 
press the  projection  of  any  missile ;  e.  g.y  to  fire  a  stone,  instead 
of  to  throw  a  stone ;  to  fire  a  cricket  ball,  instead  of  to  throw 
one.  Ere  long  we  may  hear  of  a  fireman  firing  water  at  a  fire, 
for  there  is  no  knowing  what  may  be  in  store  for  us. 

Expect.  I  have  heretofore  remarked  upon  a  too  common  mis- 
use of  this  word  in  the  simple  sense  of  think,  or  believe.  This 
misuse  is  not  confined  to  uneducated  speakers  or  to  untrained 
writers.  I  very  recently  observed  two  instances  of  it  in  Mr. 
Mallock's  remarkable  book,  the  "New  Republic:" 

"'I  expect y*  said  Miss  Merton,  *that  we  are  naturally  more 
introspective  than  men.'" — Book  IIL^  chapter  2. 

"For,  in  the  first  place,  I  expect  it  requires  certain  natural  ad- 
vantages of  position  to  overlook  life." — Book  III.^  chapter  2. 

Mr.  Mallock  is  not  only  a  thoughtful  and  a  brilliant  writer, 
but  he  is  a  scholar;  and  he  knows  as  well  as  any  one  can  know 
that  expect  means  to  look  forward  to,  and  not  think  or  to  believe. 
And  yet,  meaning  to  express  the  idea  think  or  believe,  he  wrote 
expect — wrote  it  intentionally  and  by  no  blunder,  being  led  into 
his  error  by  the  mere  effect  of  contamination.  He  heard  people 
around  him  use  expect  in  that  way,  and  he  read  it  in  newspa- 
pers and  in  magazines,  and  his  knowledge  did  not  prove  a  suf- 
ficient disinfectant.  His  example  shows  the  use  of  such  verbal 
criticism  as  this,  which  otherwise  would  be  trivial  business.— 
New  York  Times. 


The  man  who  can  be  familiar  with  every  one  he  meets,  and 
preserve  their  respect,  and  does  not  lose  his  own,  is  a  very 
uncommon  character. 
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FLIES.— IV. 


A.  W.  BRAYTON,  M.  D. 


FAMILY  CecidomyidcB — the  Gall-gnats.  These  are  minute,  deli- 
cate, slender-bodied  species,  clothed  with  long  hairs.  The 
^ggs  are  laid  in  the  stalks  of  cereals,  and  in  the  stems,  leaves,  and 
buds  of  other  plants.  The  larvas  produce  galls  or  other  deformi- 
ties, or  arrest  the  growth  of  the  affected  part. 

HESSION    FLY. 

This  fly  does  much  injury  to  wheat,  barley,  and  rye.  Sup- 
posed to  have  come  over  in  the  straw  beds  of  the  Hession 
troops,  hence  the  name.  The  larvae,  twenty  to  thirty,  live  be- 
tween the  leaf  and  culm,  sucking  the  sap  and  weakening  the 
plant.  Two  broods  yearly.  They  are  best  destroyed  by  burn- 
ing the  stubble  after  harvest. 

WHEAT   MIDGE. 

This  fly  is,  also,  a  foreigner;  it  came  over  from  Scotland  in 
1830  to  Canada,  and  spread  thirty  miles  the  first  year.  The 
eggs  are  two  to  twelve,  laid  in  the  flowers  of  wheat,  etc. ,  in 
June  and  July.  In  ten  to  twelve  days  the  red  larvae  appear,  and 
feed  on  the  pollen  and  milk  of  the  grains,  which  shrink  up  and 
become  worthless.  The  pupae  state  is  passed  under  ground,  and 
the  fly  appears  in  May  or  June  of  the  next  year. 

In  1854,  this  Scottish  importation  cost  the  State  of  New  York 
$15,000,000;  and  in  1857,  destroyed  one-third  the  wheat  of 
Canada — some  8,000,000  bushels.  The  fly  is  not  over  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  in  length.  Deep  plowing  in  fall  or  spring,  and  sow- 
ing wheat  late  in  May,  has  nearly  destroyed  the  wheat  midge  in 
^ew  England. 

WILLOW   GALL-FLY. 

This  fly  causes  the  large  black  terminal  cones  seen  on  willows. 
Each  cone  contains  a  single  bright  larva,  which  produces  a  fly 
in  early  spring.  Another  is  the  bright  yellow  larva  of  the  goose- 
berry gall-fly,  which  makes  the  fruit  prematurely  red,  and  in- 
sures its  decay. 
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Certain  species  of  gall-flies  are  remarkable  for  producing 
young  in  the  larval  condition  (viviparous,  asexual,  or  agamic 
reproduction.)  Two  large  fatty  bodies,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  body,  break  up  into  eggs,  which  grow  until  the  en- 
tire cavity  of  the  mother  is  filled  with  young  worms  like  itself. 
These  come  forth  like  the  wingless  broods  of  plant-lice,  spoken 
of  in  a  previous  article.  This  kind  of  reproduction  is  simply  a 
budding  process;  it  is  a  common  mode  among  Radiates,  the 
Low  Worms  and  Crustaceans,  and  **  demonstrates  clearly  the 
impossibility  of  drawing  any  absolute  line  of  demarcation  histo- 
logically between  ova  and  buds."  Something  analogous  is  seen 
in  the  common  bees.  ''The  fecundated  egg  of  the  queen  bee 
produces  a  queen  bee,  or  a  neuter  (undeveloped  female),  ac- 
cording to  the  food  of  the  larva,  and  other  conditions  to  which 
it  is  subjected;  while  the  unfecundated  ovum  produces  a  drone.'' 
(Siebold. ) 

These  gall-gnats  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  true  hy- 
menopterous  gall-flies,  which  produce  rose  galls,  and  especially 
infest  oak  trees,  forming  those  little  papery  balls,  which,  growing 
on  an  oak  tree  of  Asia  Minor,  furnish  the  gall-nuts  used  in  dye- 
ing, in  making  ink,  and  are,  also,  the  source  of  those  powerful 
astringents — tannic  acid  and  gallic  acid. 

FAMILY  TIPULIDiE — ^THE  CRANE-FLIES. 

These  flies  are  easily  known  by  their  large  size,  large  legs,  and 
slender  feelers.  These  insects  have  given  rise  to  humorous  sto- 
ries in  the  papers  of  ''giant  mosquitos,"  which  they  somewhat 
resemble.  The  larvae  live  in  the  soil,  in  decayed  wood,  and  in 
vegetable  mould;  some  are  destructive  to  the  roots  of  grass  and 
grains. 

The  three-banded  crane-fly  is  a  common  species,  abundant  in 
May  and  June,  in  grassy  fields. 

FAMILY   MYCETOPHILIDiE. 

These  are  small  flies  capable  of  leaping  to  a  great  hight  They 
have  no  proboscis.  The  larvae  are  gregarious,  usually  living  in 
decaying  matter.  The  larvae  of  Sciara  stick  together  bj  a 
gummy  substance  under  the  bark  of  trees.     When  fully  grown,. 
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they  march  by  thousands  in  procession,  in  a  dense  and  serpent- 
like  mass,  sometimes  several  feet  long,  two  inches  wide,  and 
five  or  six  worms  deep.  The  Germans  call  them  *' army-worms." 
Prof.  Cope  describes  such  an  army  seen  in  September,  1867, 
in  Chester  county,  Penn.,  going  at  the  rate  of  about  an  inch  a 
minute. 

FAMILY  PULICIDiE — ^THE   FLEAS. 

These  are  wingless  Diptera^  which  make  up  in  legs  what  they 
lack  in  wings.  Some  regard  them  as  a  distinct  sub-order  under 
the  name  of  Aphaniptera.  The  body  is  compressed;  there  are 
two  simple  eyes  in  the  place  of  compound  eyes.  The  larva  lives 
in  dirt;  in  twelve  days  it  becomes  a  pupa  in  a  silken  cocoon;  in 
two  weeks  more  its  teeth  are  sharpened,  jumping  legs  are  grown, 
and  PuUx  irritans  is  ready  for  the  business  his  specific  name 
suggests. 

Various  species  infest  the  squirrel,  cat,  and  dog.  Flea-afflicted 
dogs  should  be  kept  clean ;  washed  in  strong  soapsuds,  weak 
tobacco  water,  or  coal-oil.  The  writer  remembers  saturating  a 
favorite  Irish  setter  with  kerosene  just  in  the  shooting  season; 
the  dog  was  not  able  to  scent  a  prairie  hen  for  two  weeks. 

One  of  the  most  serious  torments  of  warm  countries  (including 
•central  and  southern  Indiana),  is  the  SarcopsyUa^  variously 
known  as  jigger,  chigoe,  chique,  or  pique.  The  female  soon 
bores  into  the  feet  or  limbs,  causing,  on  most  people,  distressing 
sores,  which  are  alleviated  somewhat  by  the  use  of  salt.  The 
chigoe  takes  the  place  of  the  mosquito  in  the  southern  AUegha* 
nies  and  the  sea-coast.  The  tropical  species  stay  under  the  skin, 
swelling  with  her  growing  eggs  until  she  is  the  size  of  a  pea. 
Remedy,  high  boots  and  high  latitude. 

To  the  family  Simulida  belongs  the  black-fiy,  Simulium  moles- 

•  turn,  and  other  species  which  are  the  terror  of  horses  and  cattle. 

5.  nocium,  the' 'No-see-um,"ofthe  Sioux  and  Chippeways,  and  the 

torment  of  travelers  in  the  north,  comes  forth  at  night,  creeps 

under  garments,  and  produces  a  sharp  and  fiery  pain,  but  draws 

no  blood.     The  writer  recalls  vividly  a  party  of  college  students 

•camping  at  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  under  the  lead  of  the  venerable 

Dr.  Marcy,  of  the  North-western  University  of  Illinois,  who 

i^took  shelter,  from  a  pelting  storm,  in  a  deserted  house,  but  soon 
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SCHOOL  RECORDS— THE  REGISTER. 


S.  McRae. 


A  well  kept  school  register  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  wdl 
kept  school.  If  the  forms  in  the  registers  furnished  by  die  trus- 
tees are  defective,  the  omissions  may  be  supplied  in  less  tfaaa 
one  hour  each  month,  by  the  use  of  rule,  pen,  and  ink. 

The  suggestions  herein  offered,  contemplate  a  school  of  ten 
months  and  a  register  complete  in  one  book,  but  the  intelligent 
teacher  will  be  able  to  make  the  modifications  necessary  in  the 
system  of  records  in  use,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Write  the  name  of  the  teacher  in  the  first  space  of  the  fiist 
page.  In  the  spaces  for^daily  entries,  write  the  date  of  arrival, 
forenoon  and  afternoon.  Make  the  entry  at  the  precise  hour 
and  minute  of  arrival.  Leaving  a  space  between  forenoon  and 
afternoon  arrivals  will  require  in  all,  thirty  spaces  for  the  school 
year.  The  principal,  or  first  assistant,  should  daily  transcribe 
these  entries  into  his  own  register. 

Write,  beginning  in  the  thirty-first  space,  the  words  Daily  Be- 
longing, Daily  Attedance,  Per  Cent  of  Daily  Belonging  in 
Daily  Attendance,  Cases  of  Tardiness,  Time  Lost,  Visitors. 
Reserve  sixty  spaces  for  these  daily  entries.  The  first  three  are 
the  most  important,  and  if  written  on  a  blackboard  in  each  room 
in  the  school  house,  would  stimulate  regularity.  Some  teach- 
ers daily  group  these  items  and  record  them  in  the  register 

Write  in  the  ninety-first  space,  the  full  name  of  the  pupil  of 
highest  rank  in  the  highest  class.  Below  the  name,  write  the 
full  name  of  the  father  and  the  full  name  of  the  mother.  Next, 
write  the  letters  indicating  the  proper  grade.  If  there  be  more 
than  the  class  in  the  grade,  prefix  ordinal  numbers,  using,  fiist, 
for  highest,  thus :  First  D.  P.  Follow  Class  with  Where  Born 
(Nation,  State,  P.  O.),  When  Born,  Enrollment,  Age  (years, 
months,  days),  using  three  spaces  for  each  pupiL  In  case  a  pujNl 
has  been  in  another  room  of  the  same  school  corporation,  there 
should  be  no  admission  without  a  statement  showing  standing, 
and  if  in  the  same  school  year  the  statement  should  give  the  date 
of  enrollment,  as  this  must  not  be  changed.    Some  iostnictioo 
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should  be  given'  by  the  superintendent,  by  which  the  discharged 
by  transfer,  may  balance  the  joined  by  transfer  in  the  aggregates 
each  month.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  practicable  not  to  regard 
the  transfer  as  complete  until  the  pupil  has  actually  joined  by 
transfer.  Record,  in  connection  with  this  annual  roll,  monthly 
and  yearly  totals  and  averages.  The  first  ten  spaces  for  daily 
-entries  may  be  used  for  totals  of  P.  (Punctuality),  R.  (Regular- 
ity), and  D.  (Deportment.)  The  next  ten  to  the  right  are  suf- 
ficient for  transcribing  the  A  v.  Dis.  (Average  Discipline),  A  v. 
Ex.  (Average  Examination),  and  Gen.  Av.  (General  Average), 
each  month.  In  connection  with  names  of  pupils,  under  head 
of  Remarks,  there  may  be  noted,  in  abbreviated  form,  the  names 
of  persons  in  charge  of  children  who  are  not  the  real  parents, 
deaths  with  cause,  promotions,  transfers,  removals,  etc.  Make 
no  change  in  the  annual  roll,  but  if  a  pupil  be  promoted  twice 
in  the  same  school  year,  the  name  will  need  to  be  written  twice, 
that  the  examinations  for  promotion  may  both  be  recorded  in 
the  proper  place. 

Write  in  monthly  roll  the  names  of  all  pupils  who,  at  the  time, 
have  not  ceased  to  belong  by  transfer,  or  by  an  absence  of  more 
than  three  consecutive  days.  This  is  known  as  the  St.  Louis 
rule,  and  as  construed  there  even  in  case  of  absence  by  reason 
of  death,  the  name  is  not  dropped  until  after  three  days.  Write 
the  names  in  order  of  class  rank,  or  of  the  alphabet,  as  compe- 
tent authority  may  expect.  If  a  pupil  be  prompt,  regular,  and 
correct,  the  entry  each  day  may  be  as  follows : 

Total  P.=2.5XNo.  of  times  at  roll-call. 

Total  R.=2  5XN0.  of  half-days  of  attendance. 

Total  D.=5    XNo.  of  days  of  proper  attention,  silence,  industry,  etc. 


5 


In  half-day  school  credit  5  for  P.  and  R.  instead  of  2.5. 
Av,  Z?ij.=sum  df  P.,  R.  and  D.,  divided  by  3. 
Av,  ^jr.=sum  of  results  divided  by  No.  of  required  Ex, 
Gen,  ^z/.=rsum  of  Av.  Dis.  and  A  v.  Ex.,  divided  by  2. 
Rank  depends  on  General  Average. 

The  same  examination  should  be  required  of  all.  If  absent, 
there  will  be  a  blank ;  if  present  and  a  total  failure,  there  will  be 
a  o  entered.  The  blank  may  be  the  result  of  sickness,  yet  the 
record  should  tell  the  truth.  There  are  three  kinds  of  rank — 
school,  class,  and  progress  rank.  The  latter  only  needs  expla- 
2 
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nation.  If  A,  last  month,  had  a  General  Average  of  sixty,  and 
this  month  he  has  sixty-five,  while  B  had  ninety-five,  and  now 
has  ninety,  the  progress  of  the  former  is  fiw^y  that  of  the  latter 
five.  As  between  these,  the  former  is  rank  one,  the  latter  rank 
two.  The  comparison  in  this  should  extend  to  the  whole  room. 
The  deportment  of  pupil  absent  for  good  cause  should  be  cred- 
ited. In  case  of  dismissal  of  school  for  fair,  the  credits  of  pre- 
vious days  may  be  doubled  in  estimating  averages. 


PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC— I. 


A 

[y  ELI.    F.    BROWN. 


IT  is  desirable  that  children  in  the  primary  classes  of  the  com- 
mon schools  should  learn  the  fundamental  operations  in  num* 
bers,  (i )  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  pursue  study  in  other 
subjects,  (2)  that  they  may,  in  some  degree,  be  prepared 
for  the  practical  activities  that  will  engage  them  out  of  school, 
(3)  that  they  may  acquire  the  habit  of  mind,  which  comes  from 
drill  in  accurate  and  ready  computation. 

That  is  the  best  method  for  teaching  primary  numbers,  which 
will  best  produce  these  desirable  results.  The  old  method  whidi 
neglects  the  first  steps  in  figures  until  the  second  or  third  year, 
and  then  takes  up  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and 
Division  successively  and  separately,  teaching  each  in  somewhat 
of  an  exhaustive  manner  before  beginning  the  next,  permitting 
the  pupil  to  labor  with  slowness  and  uncertainty  in  the  extended 
work  of  each,  is  giving  place  to  the  more  rational  and  successfol 
plan  of  Grube. 

The  method  known  as  "The  Grube  Method,"  is  familiar  to  a 
limited  number  of  teachers  of  primary  grades  in  the  larger  cities, 
and  by  them  is  practiced  with  excellent  success.  The  greater 
number  of  the  teachers  in  the  State  do  not  fully  understand  and 
appreciate  the  beauties  and  excellencies  of  this  method.  ^ 

Those  teachers  who  succeed  best  with  this  plan,  begin  the  in- 
struction with  the  pupils  in  their  first  year.  There  are  as  many 
as  four  exercises  daily  with  the  beginning  class,  and  ofu  of  these 
four  is  in  numbers.    The  children  are  taught  to  count,  to  recpg- 
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nize  the  number  of  objects  in  a  group,  to  read  and  write  num- 
bers, and  to  combine  numbers  in  all  of  the  different  processes  of 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division,  the  whole 
limited  to  such  a  degree  of  complication  and  advancement  as 
shall  be  entirely  within  the  comprehension  of  the  child.  The 
counting,  reading,  and  writing  may  safely  be  limited  to  one 
hundred  for  the  first  year.  It  is  with  the  manner  of  teaching 
combinations  that  the  Grube  Method  chiefly  deals. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  this  method  is  to  teach  the  child  all 
there  is  to  be  known  of  each  number,  in  succession,  from  one  to 
ten — to  teach  each  in  all  its  relations  to  the  numbers  less  than  it, 
whether  these  relations  involve  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multi- 
plication, or  Division.  By  passing  through  one,  two,  three, 
four,  etc.,  in  this  manner,  the  child's  work  is  complete  so  far  as 
he  goes,  and  within  this  limit  he  can  do  anything  that  he  will 
ever  need  to  do.  Objects,  such  as  pieces  of  chalk,  fingers,  lines, 
or  dots  are  employed  at  first  to  illustrate  the  various  operations, 
so  that  the  child  sees  and  is  satisfied  that  such  combinations  as 
he  is  required  to  learn  are  matters  of  fact.  The  child  retains 
these  combinations  in  memory,  and  is  required  to  reproduce 
them  from  memory  promptly  and  rightly. 

Each  member  is  taught  in  its  pure  form  so  that  the  child 
has  a  p>erfect  notion  of  the  number.  It  is  then  •* measured" 
with  the  numbers  below  it.  It  is  then  applied  to  objects,  and 
simple  problems  involving  the  number  are  given  requiring 
prompt  solution. 

ONE. 

The  idea  of  unity  is  early  acquired  by  every  child.  The 
youngest  and  the  dullest  child  knows  one.  He  will  recognize 
one  object  in  the  room,  one  person,  one  line.  There  is  little 
that  can  be  done  to  measure  one,  yet  the  child  can  understand 
that  once  one  is  one,  and  can  learn  to  express  this  relation  in 
the  formula,  1X1=1. 

TWO. 

Two  is  taught  in  its  pure  form,  until  the  child  has  a  clear  no- 
tion of  two,  and  can  apply  this  notion  by  naming  objects  in  the 
room  of  which  there  are  two;  also,  objects  in  the  play-ground, 
objects  in  sight,  objects  at  home  of  which  he  thinks,  parts  of  the 
body,  etc. 
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Two  is  then  measured  by  one : 

I-f-I=2. 
2X1=2. 
2—11=1. 
2-4-1=1. 

In  each  case  the  relation  may  be  learned  by  use  of  objccti 
In  the  first  the  child  learns,  and  is  lead  to  say,  one  and  one  are 
two;  in  the  second,  one  time  two  is  two,  or  two  times  one  arc 
two  \  in  the  third,  two  less  one  gives  one ;  in  the  fourth,  two 
contains  one  twice,  or  one  may  be  taken  from  two  twice. 

The  first  two  exercises  are  so  fundamentally  similar  that  if  the 
child  knows  the  first,  he  can  readily  understand  the  second.  In 
learning  the  first,  he  does,  in  reality,  learn  the  second,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  proper  time  to  fix  this  knowledge  is  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  first.  The  third  is  so  plainly  the 
reverse  of  the  first,  and  may  so  readily  be  taught  in  connection 
with  it,  that  it  is  the  best  to  teach  it  in  connection  with  the  first, 
rather  than  have  the  child  learn  it  afterward  as  something  dif- 
ferent.    The  fourth  is  plainly  the  third,  in  different  form. 

The  child  must  learn  these  combinations  some  time,  and  while 
working  in  the  stage  of  iivOy  it  seems  best  that  he  learn  them  as 
related  exercises.  In  gaining  clear  ideas  of  these  relations,  the 
child's  language  should  be  carefully  watched,  that  it  be  clear  and 
terse.  Clearness  of  thought  and  language  are  nowhere  marc 
desirable  than  in  dealing  with  primary  grades  in  lessons  in  cum- 
bers. 

After  the  pupils  are  ready  with  the  formulae  as  given,  the 
teacher  may  introduce  many  such  questions  as  follows: 

Two  is  one  more  than  what? 

Of  what  is  two  the  double? 

One  is  one  less  than  what? 

Of  what  is  one  the  half? 

How  often  may  one  be  taken  from  two? 

What  contains  one  twice? 

These  will  test  the  class  in  their  understanding  and  memorr 
of  the  combinations,  and  in  their  ability  to  comprehend  the 
teacher's  language,  and  to  express  their  own  thoughts.  The 
teacher  may  then  vary  the  exercise  and  introduce  many  simple 
problems  in  application  of  two,  as  follows : 

If  a  pencil  cost  one  cent,  what  will  two  cost  ? 
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A  boy  had  two  dimes  and  spent  one.  How  many  dimes  had 
he  left  ? 

All  the  movements  of  the  class,  whether  in  counting  or  read- 
ing numbers,  in  drill  on  formulae,  or  in  answer  of  questions, 
should  be  rapid.     It  is  quite  easy  to  ^n  the  habit  of  quick  work 
in  figures.     Correctness  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  slowness  of 
operation ;  it  rests  upon  clearness  of  comprehension  by  the  child, 
and  the  readiness  and  truthfulness  of  his  memory.    Every  child, 
if  properly  taught,  may  become  a  correct  and  ready  reckoner, 
and  the  time  to  begin  this  work,  is  the  first  day  of  the  child's 
first  year  in  school. 

All  exercises  in  numbers  should  be  so  varied  that  at  one  time 
the  child's  eye  does  the  work,  at  another  his  memory  is  tested, 
and  upon  being  sent  to  his  seat  and  he  has  definite  slate  work  to 
perform . 

Indianapolis  High  School. 


STUDIES  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 


L.   H.  JONES,  PRIN.   INDIANAPOLIS  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


IMPROVED  methods  of  instruction  are  of  little  value  in  the 
school-room,  unless  the  teachers,  who  use  them,  do  it  skill- 
fully. The  most  valuable  kind  of  skill,  is  that  which  results  froixk 
practice  in  the  light  of  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  principles  in- 
volved. 

A  knowledge  of  the  leading  laws  of  mental  activity  and  devel> 
opment  enables  a  teacher  to  invent  his  own  methods  of  school- 
work,  and  thus  secure  the  added  influence  of  his  personality  in 
his  teaching.  In  the  hope  of  encouraging  study  in  this  direc- 
tion, I  give  the  following  suggestions: 

LESSON  I. — ^THE  CONDITIONS  OF  SENSE-PERCEPTION. 

I.   Objective   Conditions.      (a)  Existence  of  healthy  sense-or 
gans,  /'.  ^.,  the  existence  of  eye,  ear,  etc.,  in  a  normal  condition.' 
(b)  Existence  and  presence  of  appropriate  objects  with  which  to 
excite  these  organs  to  action;  /.  ^.,  of  sights  to  see^  sounds  to 
hear,  etc. 
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2.  Subjective  Conditions,  (a)  Existence  of  a  healthy  or  sane 
mind,  (b)  Absence  of  preoccupation  of  the  mind,  (c)  A  fix- 
ing of  the  attention  of  the  mind  upon  the  objects  presented  to 
the  senses. 

Reviewing  these  conditions,  we  see  that  two  of  them  are  ob- 
jective and  three  are  subjective.  Of  the  objective  ones,  it  is  plain 
to  see  that  the  first  is  one  over  which  the  teacher  has  no  control; 
we  may  dismiss  it  at  once.  The  second  one — the  existence  and 
presence  of  appropriate  objects — is  one  over  which  the  teacher 
has  largely  control,  and  yet  one  in  which  he  is  likely  to  fail 
:greatly.  The  presence  of  appropriate  objects  includes  the  pres- 
-ence  of  means  for  awakening  the  different  senses,  and  for  bring- 
ing them  to  bear  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  Sometimes  the  ob- 
ject needed  is  a  book,  from  which  the  pupil,  through  the  sense  of 
sight,  aided  by  the  stock  of  ideas  and  relations  already  possessed, 
obtains  the  new  ideas.  But,  books  are  not  always  the  best  ob- 
jects with  which  to  teach  children.  Books  are  too  artificial;  the 
relation  between  sign  and  thing  signified  is  too  arbitrary.  Such 
means  are  fitted  only  for  teaching  pupils  who  are  in  more  of  a  re- 
flective stage  of  development.  Pictures,  drawings  on  the  black- 
board, maps,  etc.,  attract  the  eye,  and  call  in  the  attention  of  the 
mind  of  the  child,  and  by  their  natural  relations,  suggest  readily 
the  truth  to  be  taught.  Better  than  these,  whenever  they  can 
be  made  to  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  lesson,  are  natural  ob- 
jects. For  example :  in  learning  botany,  the  senses  mainly  used 
are  those  of  sight  and  touch,  and  the  appropriate  objects  with 
which  to  excite  these  senses  to  action  are  the  real  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  studied.  The  best  distance  at  which 
to  view  an  object,  is  the  same  as  that  at  which  we  naturally  hold 
it  for  examination  by  touch.  Thus,  these  two  senses  aid  each 
other;  therefore,  the  teacher  who  tries  to  teach  from  a  single 
specimen,  which  he  holds  in  his  own  hand,  at  an  inconvenient 
distance  from  the  eye  of  the  pupil,  is  violating  the  conditions  on 
which  these  senses  act  respectively,  and  fails  to  get  any  benefit 
from  their  joint  action,  because  the  conditions  for  such  action 
are  not  supplied.  But  the  cases  in  which  teachers  violate  the 
objective  conditions  of  sense-perception,  while  expecting  their 
pupils  to  learn  by  means  of  the  senses,  are  too  numerous  to  need 
more  than  casual  notice.  Every  time  a  teacher  hangs  a  map  so 
that  the  pupil  can  not  see  readily  what  is  on  it,  he  violates  the 
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condition  of  sight;  when  he  speaks  indistinctly,  or  worse  still, 
with  a  harsh,  rasping  quality  of  voice,  he  is  violating  the  best 
conditions  for  sense-perception  through  the  ear.  So  each  of  the 
senses  has  its  Kst  of  objective  conditions,  many  of  which  the 
thoughtful  and  ingenious  teacher  can  suppyly  in  his  daily  work. 
Looking  at  the  subjective  conditions,  we  see  that  while  the 
first  is  beyond  the  teacher's  control,  the  second  and  third  are 
conditions  which  the  teacher  soon  learns  to  supply.  If  the  little 
pupil  is  preoccupied,  no  ideas  of  the  lesson  reach  him  through 
the  senses  until  he  is  aroused.  His  soul  must  attend.  The  skill- 
ful teacher  knows  that  interesting  or  unusual  objects  presented 
break  up  the  preoccupation  of  the  mind,  and  call  in  and  settle 
the  attention  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  Interesting  illustrations 
and  explanations  hold  the  attention  thus  gained  and  make  it 
wholly.  The  conditions  of  sense-perception  being  thus  complied 
^ith,  the  pupil  gains  the  knowledge  intended,  naturally,  rapidly, 
4ind  permanently. 


RELIGION  IN  THESE  DAYS. 


Man's  place  in  nature  has  never  been  so  sharply  and  pro- 
foundly questioned  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  ten  years. 
The  answer  which  science  presumes  to  give,  when  it  presumes 
to  give  any,  is  not  one  which  pleases  or  in  any  way  satisfies 
itself.  ''Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  Mat- 
ter and  force  have  manifested  themselves  in  man,  in  form  and 
phenomena,  and  the  matter  and  force  which  have  made  man 
shall  at  last  all  be  refunded  into  the  common  stock,  to  be  used 
over  and  over  again,  in  other  forms  and  phenomena.  There  is 
a  body,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mind,  independent  of  body. 
The  dualism  of  constitution  in  which  we  have  believed,  and 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  our  religion  and  philosophy,  is  a  de- 
lusion. Out  of  all  the  enormous  expenditure  of  ingenuity,  or  of 
what  appears  to  be,  or  seems  like  ingenuity,  nothing  is  saved. 
The  great  field  of  star-mist,  out  of  which  our  solar  system  was 
made,  has  been  hardened  into  planets,  set  in  motion  and  filled 
with  life,  to  go  on  for  untold  ages,  and  then  to  come  to  an  end 
— ^possibly  to  become  a  field  of  star-mist  again;  and  nothing  is 
ito  be  saved  out  of  the  common  fund  of  matter  and  force  that 
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can  go  on  in  an  independent,  immortal  life.     Man  is  simply  a- 
higher  form  of  animal.     God,  as  a  personality,  does  not  exist 
Immortality  is  a  dream,  and  the  Christian  religion,  of  course,  is^ 
a  delusion. 

These  conclusions  seem  to  be  the  best  that  science  can  give 
us.  Science  believes  nothing  that  it  can  not  prove.  There  may 
be  a  personal  God,  who  takes  cognizance  of  the  personal  affairs 
of  men,  but  science  can  not  prove  it;  therefore,  a  belief  in  a 
personal  God  is  •*  unscientific."  There  maybe  such  a  thing  as 
the  human  soul — a  spirit  that  has  a  life,  or  the  possibilities  of  a 
life,  independent  of  the  body ;  but  it  can  not  be  proved.  In- 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  proved  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
what  we  call  mind  are  attributable  to  changes  that  take  place 
among  the  molecules  of  the  brain.  Therefore,  a  belief  in  the 
human  soul  is  unscientific.  Of  course,  if  there  is  no  human  soul, 
there  is  nothing  to  save,  and  if  there  be  nothing  to  save,  Christ 
was,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  an  impostor;  and  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  all  Christendom  are  vain.  And  this  is  the 
highest  conclusion  to  which  science  seems  to  be  able  to  lead  us. 
Can  anything  be  imagined  to  be  more  lame  and  impotent  ?  We 
should  think  that  every  laboratory  and  every  scientific  school, 
and  every  library  and  study  of  a  man  of  science,  would  seem, 
like  a  tomb !  That  this  attitude  of  prominent  men  of  science 
toward  the  great  questions  that  relate  to  God,  immortality,  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul  and  the  Christian  religion,  has  sadly 
shaken  the  faith  of  a  great  multitude,  there  is  no  doubt.  Society 
is  honeycombed  with  infidelity.  Men  stagger  in  their  pulpits  with 
their  burden  of  difficulties  and  doubts.  The  theological  semina- 
ries have  become  shaky  places,  and  faith  has  taken  its  flight  from 
an  uncounted  number  of  souls,  leaving  them  in  the  darkness  and 
sadness  that  no  words  can  describe.  All  this  is  true.  It  is  so- 
true  that  tears  may  well  mingle  in  one's  ink  as  he  writes  it ;  but, 
after  all,  we  have  everything  left  that  we  have  ever  possessed. 
Nothing  is  proved  against  our  faith.  Science  has  never  proved 
that  there  is  no  personal  God,  no  soul,  no  immortality,  no  Christ, 
and -these  are  matters  that  we  have  always  taken  on  faith.  Not 
only  this,  but  they  are  matters  which  science  is  utterly  incompe- 
tent to  handle.  They  are  outside  of  the  domain  of  science. 
Science  can  no  more  touch  them  than  it  can  touch  anything  that 
it  confesses  to  be  **  unknowable,  "—y.  G.  Holland  in  Scribncr. 


OFFICIAL     DEPARTMENT. 


CONCERNING   EXAMINATION   OF   CANDIDATES   FOR   STATE 

CERTIFICATES. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  held  September  30,  1878,  the 
following  scheme  for  the  examination  of  candidates  was  adopted,  namely : 

First,  The  applicant  shall  present  to  the  Board,  at  such  time  as  it  may  di- 
rect, a  full  statement  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  institution  or  institutions  at 
which  he  has  been  educated,  the  course  of  study  he  has  pursued  and  com- 
pleted, and  the  extent  of  the  attainments  which  he  has  made,  scholastic  and 
professional.  He  shall,  also,  furnish  satisfactory  evidence,  by  reference,  cer- 
tificate, or  otherwise,  of  the  following  facts :  that  he  has  taught,  or  su()ervised 
school  work  for  at  least  fifty  months,  of  which  eighteen  shall  have  been  in 
Indiana;  that,  during  this  period,  he  has  maintained,  and  does  still  maintain,, 
an  unspotted  character,  is  industrious,  temperate,  pure,  honest,  and  truthful;, 
that  he  has  attained  high  distinction  as  a  successful  educator,  having  not  only 
ability  to  instruct,  but  also  marked  tact  as  a  disciplinarian;  and  that  he  has  so- 
managed  the  school  or  schools  under  his  charge  as  properly  to  develop  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  his  pupils. 

Second.     "When  the  Board  is  satisfied,  by  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
evidences  furnished,  as  to  the  moral  and  professional  requirements  above  re- 
cited, they  will  then  notify  the  applicant  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  second 
part  of  the  examination,  which  may  be  oral  or  written,  or  both.     Applicants . 
must  be  prepared  to  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  the  following  branches: 

F<nr  License  of  Second  Grade, — Reading,  Writing,  Orthography,  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Morals,  Geography,  including  Ph3rsical   Geography,  United   States 
History,  Elements  of  Algebra,  Plane   Geometry,  Elements  of  Physics,  Ele- . 
ments  of  Zodlogy,  Elements  of  Botany,  Constitution  of  United  States,  Phys- 
iology. 

Add  for  First  Grade — Complete  Algebra,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Elements 
of  Geometry,  General  History,  English  Literature,   Elements  of  Chemistry, 
Latin,  embracing  two  Books  of  Caesar  and  four  Books  of  Virgil,  or  the  equiv- 
•alent  thereof. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  in  October,  1879,  the  following  notice  was 
ordered  to  be  published,  namely : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  for  the  examination  of  1879-80,  applicants  must 
file  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  instruction,  on  or  before  Decern-^ 
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ber  lo,  1879,  such  evidence  as  may  relate  to  the  points  required  in  the  first 
part  of  the  examination  above  described.  The  State  Board  will  notify  such 
persons  as  may  pass  the  first  part  of  the  examination  to  appear  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Board,  to  be  held  at  a  subsequent  time,  for  the  second  part  of  the  exami- 
nation. 

The  following  resolution  embodies  the  opinion  of  the  State  Board  in  refer- 
ence to  the  issue  of  State  Certificates : 

Resolved^  that  the  State  Certificate  is  not  intended  as  an  instrument  to  en- 
able its  holder  to  gain  a  position  in  the  profession,  but  is  a  testimonial  for  scr- 
^  vice  already  rendered,  and  of  professional  eminence  already  gained. 


State  of  Indiana, 
Department  of  Public  Inst, 

Superintendent's  Office,  Indianapolis,  Oct.  14,  187^ 

•  C  PV.  Barnard,  Esq^  Fort  Branch,  Ind, : 

Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  your  favor  of  the  13th,  I  think  I  can  state  some 
general  principle  in  the  case  which  will  enable  you  to  settle  the  questioos 
you  ask: 

1.  You  may  establish  a  new  school  district,  and  rent  or  lease  therefore 
building  now  owned  and  occupied  by  a  Catholic  school,  if  you  think  it  neces- 
sary to  do  so. 

2.  If  you  establish  such  a  district,  you  must  permit  persons  to  be  attached  to 
it  under  the  same  restrictions  as  in  other  districts. 

3.  You  must  exclude  from  such  school  the  children  of  all  persons  not  rego- 
larly  attached  to  said  district  according  to  law. 

4.  The  school,  when  established,  must  be  under  your  control  in  every  re- 
spect as  other  schools  in  your  township.  You  must  contract  with  and  employ 
a  teacher  who  has  been  regularly  licensed,  and  who  must  be  under  the  same 
rules,  regulations,  and  supervision  as  all  other  teachers  of  public  schools  in 
your  township. 

5.  No  distinctive  denominational  instruction  must  be  given  in  such  school, 
and  the  books  and  apparatus  used  must  be  the  same  as  those  used  in  other 
schools  of  your  township  of  like  grade.  What  the  children  do  in  a  chordi 
near  by,  before  or  after  regular  school  hours,  is  a  matter  with  which,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  you  have  no  right  to  interfere. 

6.  You  may  take  the  advice  of  anybody  in  reference  to  the  selection  of  a 

•  teacher,  but  you  can  not  legally  bind  yourself  to  select  a  teacher  who  may  be 
the  choice  of  any  person  or  persons.  Such  a  promise  is  a  personal  affair  merely, 

-  and  not  a  legal  obligation  binding  your  township. 

7.  A  Catholic  priest  has  as  much  right  to  visit  a  school  as  any  other  person, 
>but  he  has  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  or  control  such  school  than  any 
-other  citizen. 

in  brief^  a  trustee  can  not  divert  public  money  to  support  private  schools. 


EDITORIAL. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 


To  any  one  who  will  send  us  two  new  subscribers  at  $1.50 
•«ach,  or  four  subscribers  at  $1.25  each,  between  this  and  Janu- 
ary I,  1880,  we  will  send  them  the  School  Journal  Map  of 
Indiana. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  correct  maps  published.  It 
is  27x36  inches  in  size — large  enough  for  all  ordinary  use  in  the 
school-room.  It  shows  the  counties  in  different  colors,  bounds 
the  civil  townships,  locates  correctly  every  railroad  in  the  State, 
and  gives  the  name  and  location  of  nearly  every  post-office.  It 
is  a  very  complete  map,  gotten  up  in  good  style  on  heavy  map 
paper. 

A  teacher  who  recently  ordered  it,  writes  as  follows:  **The 
map  is  received;  it  is  the  best  map  of  Indiana,  of  its  size,  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  has  two  points  deserving  especial  admira- 
tion: I,  the  coloring  does  not  obscure  the  engraving;  2,  the 
railroads  are  all  named.  Furthermore,  the  governmental,  histor- 
ical, and  other  notes  in  the  margin  are  of  much  interest  and 
value."  Who  would  be  without  this  map  when  it  can  be  had  on 
such  terms? 


If  you  do  not  get  you  Journal  by  the  1 5th  of  the  month,  write  at  once. 

Do  NOT  send  specie  in  a  letter.    If  you  cannot  get  scrip  send  postage  stamps. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post-office. 
as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

Again,  we  must  insist  that  notices  for  change  of  address  be  sent  in  early, 
A  notice  sent  as  late  as  the  25th  is  usually  too  late  for  the  mailing  of  the 
Journal  for  the  succeeding  month.     When  a  Journal  is  missed  in  this  way, 
-application  should  be  made  to  the  postmaster  to  have  it  forwarded. 
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As  MONEY  is  sometimes  lost  in  the  mails,  it  is  always  safest  to  send  bf 
money  order,  by  registered  letter,  or  by  express.  The  editor  of  the  Journal 
takes  all  risks  on  money  sent  in  either  of  these  ways.  When  within  reach  of 
a  money  order  office,  always  send  money  order.  This  method  is  absolatdy 
safe.     In  no  case  send  silver;  for  fractional  currency,  use  postage  stamps. 


A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES. 


The  Journal,  for  many  years,  has  urged  upon  teachers  the  value  of  i 
course  of  lectures,  and  it  takes  some  credit  to  itself,  from  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  even  country  neighborhoods,  sustain 
regularly  a  course  of  lectures.  Teachers  and  superintendents,  we  are  glad  ta 
know,  are  usually  the  prime  movers  in  this  matter. 

These  lectures  should  be  secured  for  two  excellent  reasons:  I.  They  wiB 
serve  as  a  means  of  interesting  and  instructing  the  people.  In  proportion  as 
people  are  cultivated  will  they  appreciate  such  entertainments,  and  if  they  are 
not  well  patronized,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  they  are  needed.  2. 
They  can  usually  be  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  at  least  a  little  monef, 
which  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  good  reference  library  for  the 
schools,  or  for  some  other  good  object. 

These  lectures,  in  order  to  be  instructive  and  profitable,  need  not  be  ezpoK 
sive.  Let  at  least  a  part  of  the  lectures  be  by  *'  home  talent.*'  Many  excellent 
and  successful  courses  of  lectures  have  been  made  up  entirely  of  citizeos. 
Let  the  good  work  proceed. 


LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 


Every  teacher  should  feel  that  he  has  a  work  to  do  for  pupils  in  the  way  of 
cultivating  their  taste  and  creating  in  them  a  desire  to  read  good  books;  and 
this  is  by  no  means  an  insignificant  work.  Boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
taught  to  read  easily  and  well,  and  who  liave  acquired  a  taste  for  good  literature, 
and  a  desire  to  read,  hold  the  key  to  a  moral  life  and  to  a  "liberal  educatioa," 
whether  or  not  they  are  ever  permitted  to  enter  a  college,  or  even  a  high  sdiool. 
Teachers  can  do  much  in  this  woik  in  connection  with  their  regular  school 
work,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the  composition  work  of  older  pupils. 

But,  we  started  out  to  say  that  very  much  may  be  accomplished  through  the 
agency  of  literary  societies.  These  societies  may  be  organized  in  the  school,, 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  teacher,  or  they  may  be  organized  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schools,  and  be  largely  influenced  and  directed  by  the  teacher. 
Any  literary  society  conducted  in  an  orderly  way  will  be  profitable  in  masf 
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^ftys  to  those  participating,  and  ap  intelligent  teacher  can  enhance  much  to 
4his  benefit  by  suggesting  topics,  planning  the  work  so  that  it  shall  have  some 
-system,  and  concentrating,  so  far  as  possible,  on  a  few  definite  lines  of  study. 
■One  or  two  meetings  spent  exclusively  in  studying  the  life  and  works  of  one 
-author,  will  be  very  much  more  profitable  than  to  have  a  half-dozen  exercises 
•each  evening  on  as  many  different  subjects  or  authors. 


HOW  ARE  YOU  SPENDING  YOUR  EVENINGS? 


Reader,  how  are  you  spending  your  evenings  ?  Are  you  making  them  val- 
uable to  yourself  and  others,  or  are  you  wasting  them  ?  For  several  months 
to  come  the  evenings  will  be  long,  and  the  circumstances  should  be  extraor- 
dinary if  the  average  tacher  shall  not  arrange  to  spend  regularly  one  or  two 
hours,  at  least  five  evenings  of  the  week,  in  study.  The  teacher  who  does  not 
continue  to  grow,  must,  sooner  or  later j /osst/iza — it  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 
And  a  part  of  this  study  should  be  in  the  way  of  general  culture — the  daily 
preparation  of  lessons  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  this  of  itself  is  not  sufficient; 
there  must  be  2i  growth. 

Select  some  line  of  reading  or  study  and  stick  to  it  till  it  amounts  to  some- 
thing. Many  persons  with  the  best  intentions,  and  with  a  strong  desire  for 
self-improvement,  fail  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  labors,  simply  because  their 
time  is  dissipated  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  They  read  newspapers, 
magazines,  books  of  fiction,  history,  etc.,  without  any  system,  and  without  any 
purpose.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  reading,  of  itself,  is  not  necessarily  profitable, 
even  when  the  matter  read  is  not  objectionable;  not  only  the  character  of  the 
reading,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  read  must  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  culture  in  the  process.  When  the  reading  matter  is  appropriate, 
the  principal  question  is,  not  how  much,  but  how  welL  One  good  book  read 
well — "read  between  the  lines,"  read  in  the  English  sense  of  reading — is 
more  profitable  than  to  read  a  half-dozen  books  hurriedly  or  carelessly.  To 
"skim"  throughja  lx)ok,  or  to  read  through  many  books  without  digesting 
their  contents,  often  does  the  mind  positive  harm. 

The  manner  in  which  a  person  uses  these  leisure  hours — only  one  or  two  a 
day — will  determine  largely  his  intellectual  character  and  his  future  culture. 


MR.  KIDDLE  AND  SPIRITUALISM. 


Some  time  since  the  JouENAL*told  its  readers  that  Mr.  Kiddle,  the  able 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  city  schools  had  exposed  the  cause  of  spirit- 
ualism, had  published  a  book  on  the  subject,  and  as  a  result,  was  having  some 
'trouble  with  his  school  board.  ^The  disaflection  in  the  board  continued  to 
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grow,  till  at  length  Mr.  Kiddle  tendered  his  resignation,  which,  on  Octobsr  i^ 
was  accepted,  and  his  successor  elected.  He  had  friends  both  in  and  oa:  o* 
the  board,  who  labored  hard  to  secure  his  re-election,  but  all  in  vain.  Tbe 
president  of  the  board,  Mr.  Wood,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  over  the  ques- 
tion, said  that  he  had  always  been  a  warm  friend  and  supporter  of  Mr.  Ki<liile» 
that  he  regarded  him  as  an  able  man  and  an  excellent  superintendent,  bat 
that  he  believed  that  Mr.  Kiddle  was  laboring  at  present  under  an  hallttcinjiioo, 
in  proof  of  which  he  referred  to  his  book,  and  especially  to  his  letter  pui> 
lished  in  Scribmr^s  Monthly  for  October.  He  said  that  he  had  privately  done 
everything  he  could  lo  prevent  Mr.  Kiddle  from  publishing  his  book,  and  ihat 
other  friends  had  joined  with  him  in  this  endeavor,  but  without  efifect.  Mr. 
Wood  concluded  by  saying  that  he  believed  Mr.  Kiddle's  mind  was  so  di- 
vided between  this  religious  fanaticism  and  his  school  work  that  his  usefulness 
in  the  schools  was  impaired,  and  that  he  had  better  retire. 

The  fourth  ballot  resulted  in  the  election  of  John  Jasper,  Mr.  Kiddle  at  no^ 
time  receiving  more  than  eij;ht  votes  out  of  twenty. 

The  Journal  is  strongly  of  the  belief  that  a  man's  private  religious  opiiK 
ions  should  not  effect  his  position  as  a  superintendent,  but  it  is  difficult  for  any 
one  not  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Kiddle's  spiritual  notions  to  read  his  book  and 
his  Scribner  article  and  not  agree  with  President  Wood  that  he  is  laborts^ 
under  an  hallucination.  That  Mr.  Kiddle  is  in  great  earnest,  and  that  be  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  his'  high  position  and  his  reputation  for  the  sake  of  his  b^ 
lief,  no  one  who  knows  him  doubts,  and  it  speaks  eloquently  for  his  higb 
character. 

Mr.  Jasper,  the  successor  to  Mr.  Kiddle,  graduated  from  the  city  college  ia 
1856;  has  served  as  principal  of  one  of  the  district  schools,  as  principal  of  tbe 
evening  high  school,  and  for  some  time  past  has  acted  as  assistant  soperio- 
tendent.  He  is  generally  respected,  but  can  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with  Mr. 
Kiddle  for  strength. 

The  New  York  Journal  says :  "  This  action  of  the  board  has  disappointed 
everybody ;  the  commissioners  seem  to  be  as  little  pleased  as  any  one."  Sev- 
eral of  them  said :   *'  It  is  a  mistake,  but  we  could  do  no  better." 


GRADING  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


The  editor  of  this  joutnal  has  for  many  years  been  a  strong  believer  in  the 
practicability  of  the  grading  of  country  schools.  He  advocated  it  before  the 
passage  of  the  county  superintendeiicy  law,  and  was  instrumeatal  in  having 
the  State  Board  of  Education  consider  the  matter.  That  body  decided  the 
plan  impracticable  without  county  supervision.  As  soon  as  the  supervisioa 
was  secured,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the  leading  edocatiooal 
men  of  the  State,  and  the  work  was  soon  inaugurated.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  movement  the  editor  had  much  to  say  in  the  Journal  and  in  the  variotf 
counties  he  visited,  in  explanation  of  the  project  and  its  main  purposes;  bat  of 
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late  years,  since  nearly  all  the  counties  have  graded  their  schools,  and  there  is 
no  longer  any  question  as  to  its  success  or  its  wisdom,  he  has  had  less  to  say. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  this  year  entering  upon  the  work  for  the 
first  time  let  it  be  said  that  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  that  most  of  the 
counties  of  the  State  have  demonstrated  its  great  advantages.  The  matter  can 
not  be  accomplished  at  once.  The  lower  grades  can  be  classified  and  graded 
and  kept  together  without  trouble,  but  those  in  the  advanced  classes  who  are 
far  advanced  in  some  branches  and  little  advanced  in  others,  can  not  so  easily 
be  placed  together  in  all  their  work.  With  such  scholars  the  teacher  must  do 
the  best  he  can,  keeping  in  mind  constantly  the  greatest  good  of  the  scholar.. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  complete  gradation  can  not  be  forced  in  the  upper 
grades,  that  it  is  a  matter  oi  growth.  Common  sense  and  perseverance  are  the . 
elements  that  will  insure  complete  success  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Let  the  course  of  study  agreed  upon  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible,  and ' 
let  the  effort  be  made  at  once;  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  waiting. 
There  are  certain  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  they  will  be  just  as  great  one 
year  or  five  years  hence  as  they  are  to-day,  if  the  schools  are  allowed  to  run  in 
the  old  way. 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  Graded  system  are : 

1.  It  prevents  self- promotions,  and  has  a  strong  tendency  to  keep  children, 
in  the  grades  in  which  ihey  belong. 

2.  It  prevents  children  from  dropping  certain  studies  at  their  option,  and 
thus,  in  many  instances,  wasting  a  part  of  their  time. 

3^  It  largely  reduces  the  number  of  classes  to  be  heard  by  the  teacher. 

4.  It  relieves  the  teacher  of  much  personal  responsibility  in  determining 
what  children  shall  study,  and  when  they  shall  pass  from  one  book  to  another, 
and  thus  enables  him  to  carry  on  his  work  without  making  enemies  of  his 
patrons. 

5.  It  secures  system  and  steady  progression,  and  thus  secures  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 


In  the  September  number  of  the  Journal,  in  which  we  began  the  publica- 
tion of  answers  to  the  State  Board  questions,  we  said  editorially:  '*  We  pub- 
lished them  (the  answers)  in  answer  to  numerous  requests  from  teachers. 
Whether  it  is  the  best  thing  to  do  for  our  readers  will  depend  entirely  u{>on 
how  they  use  these  answers.  If  these  answers  are  to  save  teachers  the  labor 
of  looking  up  and  determining  the  answers  for  themselves,  then  they  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.  But  if  teachers  will  do  the  best  they  can  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions and  refer  to  the  printed  answers  only  as  a  means  of  comparbon,  and  oc- 
casionally to  deteimine  an  answer  not  to  be  found  in  text- books  within  reach,, 
then  they  will  serve  an  excellent  purpose." 

The  experiment  has  proved  three  things:     I.  That  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  the  answers.    2.   That  the  publication  of  them  in  connection  with  the 
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questions  was  objectionable  to  those  teachers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sabnit- 
ting  these  questions  to  their  advanced  classes,  as  many  of  the  pupils  could  obuia 

■  access  to  the  Journal.   3.  That  a  great  many  teachers  were  not  giving  asmndi 

.  study  to  the  questions  as  they  would  if  the  answers  were  not  so  near  it 

•hand. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  observations,  we  had  just  about  decided  to  pott- 
pone  the  publication  of  the  answers  till  the  month  following  the  one  in  wfaidi 
the  questions  were  published,  when  the  State  Board  hastened  the  dedsionbjr 

•  the  following  commimication : 

Wm,  A,  Belty  Esq.,  Editor  Indiana  School  Journal: 

Sir: — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  propriety 

•  of  publishing  the  answers  to  the  Stale  Board  questions  was  discussed.  It  w» 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Board  that  the  publication  of  the  questioos 
and  answers  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Journal  might  be  productive  of  mis- 
chievous results.  They  were,  also,  of  the  opinion  that  if  teachers  over,  the 
State  could  be  induced  to  answer  the  questions  themselves,  and  could  sttbse> 
quently  be  furnished  with  the  correct  answers  with  which  to  compare  their 
own,  it  might  be  productive  of  good  results.  I  was,  therefore,  directed  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  matter,  .'ind  to  request  that  if  you  continue  to  publish  the 
answers,  you  delay  such  publication  for  one  inonth  after  the  publication  of  the 
questions.  Respectfully, 

JAS.  H.  SMART. 
President  State  Board  Education. 

We  arc  very  glad  to  have  the  endorsement  of  the  State  Board  in  this 
matter,  and  so  act  at  once.  Therefore,  no  answers  appear  in  this  number  of 
the  Journal,  but  the  answers  to  the  questions  published  this  month  will  be 
published  next  month. 

In  this  connection  we  have  to  make  to  our  readers  this 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Hereafter  the  answers  to  questions  will  be  prepared  by  the  Slate  Board  them- 
selves. Each  member  will  furnish  answers  to  the  questions  he  prepares.  We 
have  arranged  with  all  the  members  of  the  Board  to  this  effect,  save  one  who 
was  not  present  at  the  late  meeting,  but  he  has  been  solicited  to  prepare  the 
answers  to  his  part  of  the  questions,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed  thM  he  vill 
-do  so. 

The  members  of  the  Board  have  been  asked  to  make  sugi^eslions  in  connec- 
tion with  their  answers,  and  this  will  add  an  important  and  valuable  featnre  to 
the  work. 

With  this  arrangement  these  State  Board  questions  can  be  made  doaUy 

useful  to  teachers.     Let  each  one  make  a  faithful  and  earnest  endeavor  to 

answer  the  questions  for  himself,  and  then  the  review  and  comparison  when 

the  answers  come  the  following  month  will  lichly  repay  for  the  time  and  labor 

.•spent. 
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CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  JR.,  AND  HIS  *•  NEW  DEPARTURE." 

Last  spring  Charles  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  read  a  paper  before 
^e**Association  of  School  Committees  and  Superintendents  of  Norfolk  County," 
entitled  *'The  New  Departure  in  the  Common  Schools  of  Quincy,"  that  has 
:attracted  not  a  little  attention.  It  has  recently  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
-and  sent  broad-cast  over  the  country,  and  the  press  generally  has  given  it  ex- 
•tensive  notice.  The  Boston  and  New  York  papers  especially,  have  had  much 
to  say  in  regard  to  the  **  New  Departure."  (  ?) 

Mr.  Adams  starts  out  by  describing  the  schools  of  Quincy  in  1873,  ^^^ 
avers  that  they  were  *'  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  of  surrounding 
towns,"  He  says  of  them  at  that  time  ('73) :  **Ten  years  ago  the  children 
-read  and  wrote  and  spelled  as  well  as  they  do  to-day."  They  are  in  a  state  of 
<* immobility."  A  thorough  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  the  schools 
were  being  miserably  taught,  that  teachers  were  employing  old-rote  methods 
■giving  the  children  words  without  ideas,  rules  without  practical  application, 
-and  definitions  without  illustrations. 

''The  A  and  B  grammar  scholars  could  parse  and  construe  sentences,  and 
^int  out  the  various  parts  of  speech,  repeating  correctly  the  rules  of  grammar 
applicable  in  each  case;  yet,  when  called  upon  to  write  an  ordinary  letter,  they 
were  utterly  unable  to  apply  the  rules  and  principles  they  had  so  painfully 
learned,  or  to  form  simple  sentences,  or  to  follow  any  rule  of  composition. 
•So,  also,  as  respects  reading.  Rote  reading  had  been  brought  to  a  point  of 
considerable  perfection;"  but  when  asked  to  read  what  they  had  not  been 
-drilled  upon,  *'the  result  was  simply  bewildering." 

**  The  ever  present  object  in  the  teacher's  mind  was  to  pass  a  creditable  ex- 
amination ;  and,  to  insure  this,  he  unconsciously  turned  his  scholars  into  par- 
rots, and  made  a  meaningless  farce  of  education.  It  was,  in  a  word,  all  smat- 
tcr,  veneer,  and  cram." 

These  quotations  describe  the  schools  which  Mr.  Adams  avers  compare 
■iavorably  with  those  *'  in  the  more  populous  and  well-to-do  communities  in 
4he  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston." 

In  1875,  the  School  Board  decided  to  employ  a  superintendent  and  revolu- 
tionize things.  They  were  "most  fortunate"  in  finding  a  superintendent  in 
€oL  F.  W.  Parker,  who  had  been  **  abroad  in  search  of  that  training  which  he 
was  unable  to  get  in  America."  Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Parker's 
'"modem  German  theories"  were  identical  with  those  held  by  Mr.  Adams 
and  so  the  '*New  Departure"  was  inaugurated.  "The  essence  of  the  new 
system  was,  that  there  was  no  system  about  it ;  it  was  marked  throughout  by 
int;:nse  individuality.     The  programme  found  no  place  anywhere  in  it." 

**The  revolution  was  all-pervading;  it  began  with  the  alphabet  and  ex- 
tended into  the  last  effort  of  the  grammar  course."  *'  The  alphabet  itself  was 
no  longer  taught."  '*A  play-table  and  toys  were  furnished"  the  children. 
Children  are  taught  to  read  without  knowing  the  names  of  the  letters.  Eng- 
lish grammar,  which  "is  a  singularly  unprofitable  branch  of  instruction,"  was 
''^ hustled  oat"  of  the  schools;  "the  reader  was  sent  after  the  grammar;  and 
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the  spelling-book  after  the  reader;  and  the  cop7*book  after  the  spdkr.' 
Geography  is  studied  by  the  help  of  ^  earth  boards  '*  and  **  moistened  daj.'' 
Mr.  Adams  does  not  lay  much  stress  on  geography ;  he  says : 

"  In  the  practical  work  of  ordinary  life,  a  knowledge  of  it  is  an  accooplisk* 
ment  rather  than  a  thing  of  necessary  daily  use."  Arithmetic  is  taogfat  ia  the 
old  way. 

The  "New  Departure"  reduces  the  curriculnm  of  studies  to  three— "tk 
three  R's."  Children  read  from  geographies,  histories,  magazines,  etc,  ud 
they  are  required  to  write  what  they  read.  "  The  pen  being  continoalhr  iotbt 
hand,  they  write  as  readily  as  they  speak,  and  spelling  comes  with  pnctice." 

We  have  not  space  in  which  to  detail  to  our  readers  Mr.  Adams*s  rasetfe 
descriptions  of  how  the  Quincy  schools  have  been  transformed  and  impnmd 
by  the  introduction  of  methods  new  to  him  and  the  Eastern  press  gcnenih, 
but  old  to  every  live  teacher  of  the  West.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  do(  an 
idea  advanced  in  this  noted  pamphlet  in  regard  to  new  methods  that  hisiot 
been  familiar  to  all  the  leading  educators  of  the  West  for  fifteen  years.  Tk 
"word  method,"  the  "  object  method,"  the  importance  of  teaching  children  l» 
**read  at  sight,"  the  importance  of  teaching  the  use  of  language  before  tcdni- 
cal  grammar,  the  importance  of  teaching  ideas  before  meaningless  words,  dcfoi- 
tions,  and  rules,  and  the  condemnation  of  rote-teaching  are  all  subjecti  tbit 
were  discussed  in  teachers'  meetings  when  the  writer  entered  the  tead»iig 
profession,  eighteen  years  ago.  If  any  of  our  experienced  teacheis  should 
happen  to  be  favored  with  a  glance  at  this  wonderful  pamphlet  that  has  so 
shocked  the  '*  New  England  school-master,"  he  will  find  nothing  else  in  it » 
astonishing  as  the  self-assured  manner  in  which  Mr.  Adams  asserts  ^  aa  bd* 
disputed  thing." 

We  have  not  only  the  word  of  Mr.  Adams,  but  the  testimony  of  others  br 
miliar  with  New  England  schools  that  these  schools  are  in  a  state  of  *4mBio> 
bility."  That  they  need  shaking  up  and  turning  over  we  do  not  doubt,  sad 
Mr.  Adams  deserves  much  credit  for  daring  to  "beard  the  lion  in  his  den." 
The  paper  will  doubtless  do  good — it  will  stir  up  the  dry  bones  of  Easten 
school  systems  and  reanimate  them ;  we  simply  blame  the  author  for  canyiii| 
matters  to  an  extreme,  and  for  claiming  that  his  ideas  are  new^  or  that  thejaie 
fresh  importations  from  Europe.  Mr.  Parker  was  not  the  fint  man  who  erff 
went  to  Europe  to  study  methods  in  education.  Before  this  "  New  Departure'* 
was  made  in  the  Quincy  schools,  Mr.  Parker,  the  superintendent,  wrote  £or 
and  received  *•  courses  of  instruction "  and  "  reports "  from  several  Wesieit 
cities,  and  in  one  instance  at  least,  he  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  sane^ 
and  added  that  he  liked  the  "  manual  for  teachers  "  very  much,  and  would  ia- 
corporate  into  the  Quincy  plans  several  of  the  ideas  gained  therefrcMn.  It  >s 
possible  that  Mr.  Parker  did  not  show  to  Mr.  Adams  these  reports  in  vhidi 
were  discussed  most  of  the  important  features  of  the  **  New  Departure.''  But  ih* 
chief  fault  with  the  paper  is,  that  it  advocates  another  extreme  that  is  just  as 
pernicious  as  the  old  rote  text-book  methods,  so  justly  condemned.  Tk 
underlying  principles  advocated  are  all  right;  the  absurd  length  tovhici 
they  are  pushed  is  entirely  wrong. 
To  banish  all  text- books  and  to  reduce  the  school  curriculum  to  "the  <hf<( 
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R's"  is  simply  a  craze.    Western  educators  who  have  been  experimenting 
with  these  methods  and  ideas  for  years  have  almost  unanimously  concluded 
that  text-books  properly  used  are  a  great  help  to  both  teacher  and  scholar— 
that  one  of  the  objects  for  which  children  go  to  school  is  to  learn  how  to  use 
books,  as  books  are  to  be  their  great  source  of  information  through  life.     It  is 
agreed  that  children  should  at  an  early  age  be  taught  to  both  speak  and  write 
their  mother  tongue  correctly,  and  that  letter- writing  and  simple  business  forms 
be  early  practiced,  and  several  books  had  been  published  with  this  special 
idea  in  view,  years  before  the  birth  of  the  **  New  Departure."     This  practical 
idea  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged,  but  a  second  object  for  which  "  grammar  **^ 
is  studied,  is  to  enable  the  child  to  understand  and  interpret  the  language  of 
others.    As  the  child  advances,  this  last  object  becomes  the  greater  one,  and  it 
can  only  be  attained  through  the  critical  study  of  the  structure  of  language. 
An  important  means  of  mental  discipline  furnished   in  our  common  schools 
comes  through  the  wise  study  of  what  is  termed  "  technical  grammar."    There- 
fore, "the  complete  expulsion  of  grammar"  is  a  blunder.   That  "spelling  will 
come  with  practice,"  without  special  study,  may  be  true  when  the  «*  new  de- 
parture in  spelling"  is  in  vogue,  but  not  before. 

That  the  course  of  study  for  the  common  schools  has,  in  many  instances,, 
been  too  much  extended  many  will  agree,  and  a  re-action  is  taking  place  in 
that  matter;  but  that  the  curriculum  should  be  emasculated  till  there  is  noth- 
ing left  but  **  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,"  is  ridiculous.  When  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Parker  study  these  matters  as  carefully  as  their  importance 
demands,  they  will  conclude  that  a  golden  mean  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
either  the  "old  dame"  school  or  the  '*New  Departure." 


SUCCESS  OF  THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

Those  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  "old  reliable"  Schcx)L  Journal, 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  compe- 
tition of  the  past  season,  by  educational  papers  published  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  State,  this  journal  has  more  than  held  its  own.  In  September  last 
(and  September  is  always  the  best  month  in  the  year  for  subscriptions),  we  re- 
ceived more  sul)scriptions  for  the  Journal  than  in  any  September  in  its  his- 
tory, with  a  single  exception.  The  teachers  of  Indiana  know  a  good  jour* 
nal  when  they  see  it,  and  appreciate  it.  They  like  a  journal  that  is  what  it 
professes  to  be. 


October  Journals  Wanted. — Owing  to  an  unexpected  increase  in  our 
subscription  list,  we  are  already  out  of  October  numbers.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  extend  one  month  the  time  of  subscription  of  any  one  who  will  send  us  this 
number — October,  1879. 

We  begin  with  this  number  a  series  of  articles  by  Eli  F.  Brown,  vice-prin- 
cipal of  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  on  •*The  Grube  Method  in  Arithmetic**^ 
that  will  doubtless  be  very  valuable,  especially  to  primary  teachers. 


MISCELLANY. 


<JUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 

TION  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1879. 


Writing — Specimen  of  Penmanship, 

1.  Write  six  principles  of  Ihe  small  letters,  and  show  an  application  of 
each  in  the  formation  of  a  letter  or  letters.  10. 

2.  Write  in  capitals,  A,  B,  G,  O,  K,  W,  Y,  L,  U,  and  P.  10. 

3.  What  modification  of  the  oval  form  is  small  a,  d,  q,  and  g  ?  Wiite 
some  words  in  which  these  letters  occur,  as  illustrations.  IQ- 

4.  Make,  measure  and  analyze  capital  A.  10. 

5.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  finger  movement,  fore  arm  movement,  whole 
arm  movement,  and  combined  movement.  In  what  order  should  children  at- 
tempt to  acquire  these  movements  ?  lO- 

Write  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  your  penmanship : 

Buffalo,  May  i,  1875. 
Sixty  days  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  M.  B.  Scotr,  or  order,  Five  Hundici 
Dollars,  value  received.  Jacob  Hinti 

Note. — ^The  applicant  should  be  required  to  copy  the  specimen  of  pemnia* 

ship   in  ink.     It  should  then   be  marked  from  one   to  fifty,   according  to 

■  the  value  placed  upon  it  as  a  specimen  of  penmanship,  by  the  supenntouleBt. 

orthography. 

1.  What  is  a  syllable?  » 

2.  Into  what  three  classes  are  the  elementary  sounds  divided  ? 

3.  (a)  How  many  and  what  sounds  has^/'     (b)  Give  words  illiistntio{ 
•.each.  a=5;  b=:5- 

4.  What  sounds  compose  the  word  bouquet  when  spoken  ?  '^ 

5.  Write  the  words  neighbor  and  measure^  phonically,  indicating  the  vo**^ 
sounds  by  proper  marks.  2  pis.,  5  **^ 

Spell  ten  words  pronounced  by  the  superintendent.  5  for  each  wotb. 

Note. — The  superintendent  should  select  and  pronounce  ten  wurds,  to  be 
'  written  on  paper  by  the  applicant. 
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READING. 

"  Night,  sable  goddess,  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  laden  sceptre,  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence,  how  dead !  and  darkness,  how  profound ! 
Nor  eye,  nor  listening  ear  an  object  finds.'' 

1.  Define  sable  goddess,  ebon  throne,  rayless  majesty,  leaden  sceptiv^ 
slnmbering  world.  5  pis.,  2  each. 

2.  Select  five  words  you  would  give  your  class  to  spell.  On  what  princi- 
ple would  you  make  the  selection?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  the  idea  the  writer  desires  to  convey  in  the  foregoing  extract  ? 

10. 

4.  Write  synonyms  for  the  following:  sable,  ebon,  rayless,  leaden,  pro- 
found.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  In  what  manner  should  this  extract  be  read  ?  10. 
Let  the  candidate  read  a  passage,  upon  which  he  shall  be  marked,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent,  from  i  to  50. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  When  are  two  numbers  said  to  be  prime  to  each  other.  10. 

2.  (a)  If  8  be  added  to  both  terms  of  the  fraction  7-9,  will  the  value  of  the 
fraction  be  increased  or  diminished?     (b)  How  much?  a=5;  b-=5. 

3.  Write  the  following  in  words,  punctuating  correctly:  4.7 j  .405;. 
200.02;  406.0006;  89.0004006.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

4.  Divide  24  gal.  3  qt.  I  pt.  by  35.  Ans.  lo, 

5.  How  many  boxes  of  chalk  8  in.  long,  4  in.  wide,  and  3  in.  high,  can 
be  put  into  a  box  which,  measured  on  the  inside,  is  4  ft.  long,  i  ft.  wide,  and 
aft.  deep?  Proc.  6;  aus.  4. 

6.  The  base  of  a  problem  in  percentage  is  520,  the  difference  is  364.  What 
is  the  rate?     What  is  the  difference  in  per  cent  ?     What  is  the  percentage  ? 

Proc.  4;  ans.  3  pts.,  2  each.. 

7.  A  man  invested  ^840  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  He  received  upon 
letllemcnl,  $862.     How  long  was  it  invested?  Proc.  6;  ans.  4. 

8.  I  bought  a  note  of  ^840,  due  six  months  hence  without  interest,  at  10  per 
cent,  off  its  present  value.  How  much  did  the  note  cost  me,  money  being 
worth  6  per  cent,  per  annum?  Proc,  6;  ans.  4. 

9.  A,  B,  and  C  engaged  in  manufacturing.  A  put  in  ^5000;  B,  $2500;. 
and  C,  $3500.     They  made  I2000.     What  is  each  man's  share  of  the  profits? 

Proc.  6;  ans.  4. 

10.  How  much  will  the  paper  cost  for  the  walls  of  a  room  20  ft.  long,  16 
ft.  wide,  and  12  ft.  high,  at  30  cents  a  bolt,  each  bolt  being  8  yd.  long  and  18 
in.  -«ide?  Proc.  6;  ans.  4. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Compare  little^  *^igK  ^^^^y  *'/>  a"^  disgraceful,  $  pts.,  2  each. 

2.  Give  the  plurals  of  the  following  nouns :  potato^  staffs  chimney,  cargOy 
focus,  '  5  pts.,  2  each. 
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3.  (a)  Name  the  interrogative  pronouns  and  (b)  tell  the  distinction  in 
their  use.  a=r3;  b=8. 

4.  Conjugate  the  verb  learn  in  the  present  tense,  subjunctive  mood,  pro- 
gressive form.  la 

5.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  preposition  in  an  adjective  phrase  and 
one  in  an  adverbial  phrase.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  "It  b  not  for  such  as  we  to  criticise  the  king."     Parse  it  and  suck, 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  Parse  we  and  to  criticise.  2  pts,,  5  each. 
S.     In  the  sentence,  TAey  believed  it  to  be  me^  parse  it  and  me, 

2  pts.y  5  ea/^ 
9.    Correct  The  apples  taste  sweetly^  and  give  your  reason  for  the  correction. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.     Correct  A  civilised  people  has  no  right  to  violate  their  soUmn  obligatims^ 

and  parse  to  violate.  2  pis.,  5  eadL 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  and  bound  the  zones.  5  pCSw,  2  each. 

2.  What  is  the  relation,  in  direction,  of  the  line  of  greatest  length  in  the 
•eastern  hemisphere,  to  that  of  the  western  ?  I0» 

3.  What  plateaus  are  the  highest  and  most  extensive  in  the  world?         10 

4.  If  a  warm  ocean  wind  strikes  upon  a  mountain  range  and  passes  orer, 
what  is  its  character  upon  the  opposite  side?  fo. 

5.  What  two  important  islands  lie  south-east  of  Massachusetts?    To  what 
State  do  they  belong?  3  pis.,  4  off  for  each  error. 

6.  Name  the  capitals  of  the  following  States^    New  York,  Ohio,  Tennes* 
see,  Florida,  Texas.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

7.  What  country  in  Europe  contains  the  largest  population  in  propoiiioa 
to  its  area  ?  i<^ 

8.  What  island  lies  between  the  southern  part  of  Italy  and  Africa?    "Wiat 
is  its  largest  city?  2  pis.,  5  each. 

9.  What  city  lies  on  the  equator?  10. 
10.     On  what  streams  are  the  following  cities  located:    Benares,  Cairo,  Tun- 

buctoo,  Cologne,  Vienna?  5  pt5.,  2  each. 

HISTORY. 

1.  What  discoveries  were  made  by  James  Cartier,  1534-5?  '^ 

2.  Tell  briefly  the  story  of  John  Smith,  the  early  colonist.  I<^ 

3.  (a)  What  was  the  Navigation  Act  of  165 1,  and  (b)  who  was  then  ruler 
of  England?  a=8;  h=2. 

4.  What  were  the  chief  causes  of  King  Philip's  War?  ^^ 

5.  What  was  the  first  form  of  government  in  Rhode  Island  ?  '0. 

6.  In  what  did  ihe  early  colonies  of  Rhode  Island  and  Maryland  resembk 
«ach  other?  '^ 

7.  Stale  five  causes  of  the  American  Revolution.  5  pis.,  2  each. 

8.  Who  was  General  Gage  ?  !**• 

9.  Tell  the  story  of  Valley  Forge.  '  'O- 
10.     Describe  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  '®' 

Note. — Description  and  naratives  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  six  iio*** 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

I.    Describe  the  structure  of  a  tooth.  10. 

a.    Why  are  the  bones  of  the  aged  more  easily  broken  than  those  of  the 

'joung?  la 

3.  Why  are  the  feet  turned  out  instead  of  in  ?    Gire  two  reasons. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Why  is  a  stooping  posture  injurious  to  health?  10. 

5.  What  is  the  object  of  the  systemic  or  general  circulation  of  the  blood? 

ID. 

6.  What  causes  the  pulse?  10. 

7.  What  is  a  sensory  nerve  ?  lo, 

8.  What  is  respiration,  and  what  is  its  use?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Why  should  ice- water  not  be  drank  freely  ?  lo. 
la    Give  two  suggestions  or  directions  respecting  the  ventilation  of  a  school- 

'room  by  means  of  windows.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

I.    Give  two  important  characteristics  of  a  good  question.     2  pts.,  10  each 
Z    What  are  the  advantages  of  pronouncing  the  syllables  in  oral  spelling? 
Kiive  two.  2  pts.,  10  each, 

3.  What  means  would  you  employ  to  check  tardiness?  20. 

4.  Why  should  pupils  know  why  they  are  punished  ?  20. 

5.  Write  four  principles  in  teaching,  which  you  deem  important. 

2  pts.,  5  each 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 


The  first  annual  conference  of  the  Social  Science  Association  of  Indiana  was 
-held  in  Indianapolis,  October  14  and  15.  The  topics  considered,  while  not 
embracing  a  wide  field,  were  both  practical  and  practicable.  A  very  useful 
address  upon  "  Public  and  Personal  Hygiene,"  was  given  by  Dr.  Theophilus 
Parvin,  of  this  city.  The  line  of  thought  presented  was  such  as,  if  generally 
acted  upon,  would  tend  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  disease  and  premature 
death. 

•*  What  Can  Social  Science  Do  for  Indiana  ?  "  was  considered  in  a  paper  by 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Hussey,  which  was  discussed  by  others.  Reference  was  made 
to  the  need  of  improvement  in  the  ordering  of  homes  and  schools,  but  the 
children  of  poverty  on  the  streets,  in  our  alms  houses,  or  working  in  shops 
■and  manufactories  was  chiefly  considered.  The  key-note  was  struck  in  a  letter 
from  Gen.  Brinkerhoff,  president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities,  who 
^rote:  '*The  consummate  flower  of  social  science  in  all  generations  is  and 
•mast  be,  thought  and  care  for  children, .  The  association  will  make  this  one 
.[great  object  during  the  coming  year — to  know  how  these  children  are  living, 
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how  they  are  trrated  and  to  seek  to  discover  what  can  be]  done  to  improfe- 
their  present  condition,  and  to  give  them  a  chance  to  develop  into  honctf,. 
self-supporting  citizens.  Apropos  to  this  subject,  a  letter  from  Gardiner 
Tufts,  of  Massachusetts,  was  read,  which  explained  in  detail  the  working  of 
the  Massachusetts  law  for  dealing  with  youthful  offenders.  "  Schools  of  Dft- 
tention  for  Boys/'  was  the  topic  treated  by  H.  S.  Tarbell,  superintendent  of 
the  Indianapolis  schools,  in  which  he  explained  the  working  of  such  schools 
which  are  intermediate  between  the  common  and  the  reform  schools,  and 
demonstrated  the  need  of  such  a  school  for  the  temporary  detention  of  those 
vicious  boys  whose  parents  have  lost  all  control  of  them,  and  who  are  street 
vagrants,  corrupt  themselves,  and  corrupting  others.  Reports  [for  the  year 
give  a  very  creditable  showing  in  the  way  of  attendance,  influence  and  woik 
done.  Great  interest  has  been  manifested  in  its  objects,  and  'in  its  study  of 
social  conditions.  It  has  three  auxiliaries,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  the  fact 
that  among  the  members  are  a. number  of  teachers;  one  of  our  active  vice- 
presidents  being  an  experienced  teacher  of  very  high  reputation,  Mrs.  Emma 
M.  McRae,  of  Muncie.  Ten  or  more  persons  can  form  an  auxiliary  socie<y 
wherever  sufficient  interest  is  taken.  There  should  be  such  a  branch  of  this 
State  association  in  every  congressional  district,  and  every  large  town  in  In- 
diana. Teachers  who  are  willing  to  work  in  this  way  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  all  classes,  but  especially  of  paupers,  criminals,  and  the  afflicted  in 
body  or  mind,  can  give  material  aid  by  promoting  the  formation  of  auxilaiy 
societies  in  the  State.  Desired  information  will  be  gladly  given  by  any 
her  of  the  association.  Lois  G.  Hufford. 

Indianapolis,  October  22,  1879. 


CORRECTED  SPELLINGS. 


Hereafter  spell  certain  words  appearing  in  The  Tribunej&  follows : 

Omit  ue  in  demagog,  catalog,  pedagog,  synagog,  dialog,  decalog,  and  other 
words  ending  in  logue  and  gogue. 

Omit  the  superfious  me  in  program,  gram. 

Omit  the  second  m  m  dilemma  (dilema.) 

Omit  the  superfluous  te  in  cigaret,  etiquet,  parquet,  coquet,* and  all  similar 
words,  except  Gazette  when  it  is  used  as  the  name  of  a  newspaper. 

Spell  definit  in  all  its  forms  without  the  final  e\  thus:  deflnit — ly — ^ness^  in- 
definit — ly — ness. 

Spell  infinit  without  the  final  e\  also,  infinit — ly — ness. 

Omit  final  e  in  hypocrit,  favorit;  also,  opposit — ly — ness  and  apposit — ly — 
ness. 

In  words  ending  in  "lessness,''  drop  one  s  from  **less,"  viz. :  Carelesness*. 
thanklesness,  etc. 

Omit  the  fourth  s  in  assassin  (assasin)  and  other  forms  of  the  word. 

Spell  somerset,  not  somersault. 
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Spell  canon  with  a  Spanish  n,  or  spell  it  canyon. 

Change  ph  to  /  in  fantom,  fantasm,  and  all  forms  of  the  word ;  also,  in 
fonetic — s — al,  fonografy,  orlhografy,  alfabet,  digraf,  difthong. 

[The  above  list  was  prepared  by  Hon.  Joseph  Medill  for  the  type-setters  on 
the  Chicago  Tribune^  and  went  into  effect  in  the  Daily  for  September  2,  1879.. 


TEN  QUESTIONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


1.  How  is  the  infinitive  parsed  in  the  sentence  *'he  knows  not  what  to 
do?" 

2.  In  the  sentence  **go  to  sleep,"  what  part  of  speech  is  sleep  f 

3.  "  What,  though  she  be  a  slave.'*     Parse  what. 

4.  How  is  John  parsed  in  the  sentence,  "  there  was   a  man  whose  name 
was  John  ?  " 

5.  Analyze  the  following  sentence :     '^  O  for  that  warning  voice,  which  he 
who  saw  The  Apocalypse  heard  cry  in  Heaven  aloud !  ** 

6.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  subject  shall  be  modified  by  a  relative 
clause,  and  the  predicate,  by  an  objective  clause. 

7.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  subject  shall  be  an  infinitive  phrase  con- 
taining a  noun  in  the  nominative  absolute  case. 

8.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  subject  and  predicate  shall  each  be  mod- 
ified by  a  conjunctive  clause. 

9.  Write  a  sentence  which  shall  contain  a  noun  in  the  nominative  abso-- 
lute  after  a  participle. 

10.     Write  a  sentence  which  shall  contain  an  adverb  of  time,  of  place,  of 
manner,  and  of  degree. 

\  . 

\ 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


1.  Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father?  Whether  is  an  in- 
terrogative pronoun  in  this  case,  masculine  gender,  third  person,  singular 
number,  and  nominative  case,  subject  of  did.  Twain  must  be  an  adjective 
here,  modifying  them. 

The  sentence  may  be  better  expressed  as  follows :  **  Which  of  the  two  did 
the  will  of  his  father?'' 

2.  I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  be  the  thing  I  am.  Had  is  an  old  form  of  the 
past  subjunctive.  Denotes  in  this  case  a  conception  of  the  mind.  Would  is 
generally  preferred  in  such  expressions.  Be  is  present  infinitive  with  sign  to 
omitted  after  had.     Thing  \%  predicate  object  after  (to)  be. 

The  sentence  may  read  as  follows:     "I  would  as  willingly  wish  not  to  be- 
as  I  would  wish  to  be  the  thing  I  am." 
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C.  M.  StaufpeR|  of  Beme,  Ind.,  has  recently  invented  a  "  Music  Board,** 
or  '*  transposition  guide."  It  consists  of  a  board  of  convenient  size,  having  two 
scales  of  letters,  colored  squares  and  numerals  so  arranged  as  to  make  a  simple 
device  by  which  to  explain  and  make  simple  the  transposition  of  the  scale. 
The  **  Board  "  is  a  simple  arrangement  easily  understood,  and  will  doubtles 
■be  serviceable  to  teachers. 


OBITUARY. 


Prof.  Caleb  Mills,  Emeritus  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  curator  of 
the  library  of  the  Wabash  College,  died  of  pneumonia  at  his  residence  in 
■Crawfordsville,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1879. 

The  deceased  was  bom  at  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  July  29,  1806,  and  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1828.  After  spending  two  years  in  the  South  and 
West  in  the  interest  of  Sunday-schools,  he  returned  East,  and  entering 
^ndover  Theological  Seminary,  graduated  in  the  class  of  1833,  with  the  late 
Dr.  Hovey,  of  Wabash  College;  Dr.  Henry  Smith,  of  Lane  Seminary;  Dr. 
E.  P.  Humphrey,  of  Louisyille;  Dr.  M.  P.  Jewelt,  of  Milwaukee;  Dr.  Schnei- 
der, the  well  known  missionary,  and  others,  who  have  since  obtained  dis- 
tinction. 

In  1833,  on  the  recommendation  of  Prof.  Hovey,  who  had  recently  come 
West  as  a  pioneer  missionary,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  founding  the 
college.  Prof.  Mills  was  appointed  instructor,  and  taught  the  first  class  in  what 
is  now  Wabash  College.  From  that  time  till  the  day  of  his  death^-a  period 
of  forty-six  years — he  has  been  in  active  service  in  the  college,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  years  1854  and  1855,  during  which  he  served  as  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  He  was  the  second  man  who  filled  that  office 
in  Indiana, 

He  early  became  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  popular  education,  and 
wrote  for  publication  a  series  of  forcible  and  timely  articles  addressed  to  the 
Legislature  on  the  Common  School  Interests  of  Indiana,  signed  "  One  of  the 
People,"  which  was  one  of  the  means  contributing  lo  the  enactment  of  the 
school  law  of  1848. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  purity  and  energy  of  character,  and  will  long  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  successful  educators  in  our  State. 

H.  S.  Kritz. 


State  Teachers*  Association. — The  State  association  will  meet  this 
year  in  Indianapolis  on  the  evening  of  December  22,  and  close  Wednesday 
evening,  so  that  teachers  can  go  home  for  Christmas.  The  programme  will  be 
printed  in  full  next  month,  and  will  be  a  good  one.  Let  teachers  in  the  meaa 
time  be  getting  ready  to  attend.  These  State  gatherings  tend  to  organize 
teachers  and  make  teaching  a  profession.  Aside  from  what  is  learned,  the 
pleasant  associations,  the  acquaintances  formed,  and  the  professional  spirit 
gained,  will  well  repay  the  cost  of  attending.     Let  all  come  who  possibly  can. 
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**A  Plea  for  Home  Education,'*  is  the  title  of  an  address  read  before  the 
Xnox  county  institute,  by  T.  J.  Charlton,  superintendent  of  the  Vincennes 
schools.  It  makes  a  neat  pamphlet  of  eleven  pages.  Mr.  Charlton  makes 
some  exceBent  suggesstions  concerning  the  false  notion  that  a  person  must  go 
to  Europe  to  complete  his  education,  or  to  find  beautiful  and  grand  scenery 
when  often  be  has  no  adequate  conception  of  what  his  native  land  contains. 
He  condemns  justly  the  practice  of  sending  boys  and  girls  away  from  home  to 
school  when  a  good  school  and  often  a  better  school  is  at  their  very  door.  He 
wisely  insists  that  strange  teachers  should  not  be  employed  when  those  equally 
4S  good  can  be  secured  on  the  ground.  He  closes  with  a  strong  plea  for 
better  home  training  for  children.  Home  schools,  home  teachers,  home  edu- 
cation. 


Turn  this  into  "  Funetics." — A  fast  man  on  a  fast  day  took  his  fast 
liorse  and  went  to  the  end  of  the  fast  land,  and  there  tied  him  fast,  and  as  fast 
as  he  could  he  broke  his  fast.  Then  he  rose  and  took  off  his  hose  and  went 
with  his  hose  along  the  rows,  and  put  the  rose  on  the  end  of  :iis  hose — which, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  a  sort  of  nose.  So  his  hose  waters  every  rose  in  all 
the  rows.  Now  say  who  knows  how  a  foreign  wight  could  learn  very  fast  the 
meaning  of  hose  and  rows  or  knows  and  nose,  or  to  perform  any  rile  right,  or 
even  to  write  wright  right,  if  his  living  depended  on  getting  some  right  which 
involved  the  right  writing  of  wright,  right,  write,  and  rite  ? 


The  Woman  Question. — Francis  Parkman's  article  in  opposition  to  giv- 
ing the  ballot  to  woman,  which  -  ppeared  in  the  October  number  of  the  North 
American  Review^  is  replied  to  in  the  November  issue  of  that  periodical  by 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higgihson,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  Lucy  Stone.  The  discussion  is  sharp,  and  gives  a  very 
-complete  presentation  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  woman  suffrage  question. 


A  Spelling  Test. — Any  one  who  can  spell  the  following  words  correctly, 
may  go  head:  Intermittent,  allegcable,  hemorrhage,  hieroglyphics,  cachinna- 
tion,  rendezvous,  Sadducee,  ellipsis,  seizure,  gracious,  macerate,  dehiscence, 
accessory,  iridescent,  trafficking,  indispensable,  salable,  privilege,  chameleon, 
manakin,  phosphorescence,  saccharine,  ebullition,  hersey,  aeronautic,  trisylla- 
ble, tyrannize,  sybilline,  sepulcher,  idiosyncrasy,  surcingle,  deleble,  gherkin. 


**  Johnnie,  what  is  a  noun  ?"  *'  Name  of  a  person,  place,  or  thing."  •*  Very 
good,  Johnnie,  give  an  example."  **  Hand-organ  grinder."  *'And  why  is 
^hand-organ  grinder '  a  noun  ?  "  " Because  he's  a  person  plays  a  thing." 
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The  Course  of  the  Gulf  Stream. — Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz,  in  a  it^ 
cent  paper  on  bis  dredging  operations  in  the  West  Indies  last  winter,  remirio- 
that  the  prevalent  idea  respecting  the  path  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  viz.,  that  its 
greater  bulk  flows  between  Florida  and  the  Antilles,  is  erroneous.  He  »> 
serts  that  the  channels  between  these  islands  and  Florida  are  too  shaliow  to 
permit  the  passage  of  any  very  coFsiderable  bulk  of  water,  and  even  were  the 
channels  sufficiently  deep,  such  flow  would  be  greatly  checked  by  an  extensive 
bank  which  reaches  from  Honduras  to  Hayti.  He  admits  the  existence  of  a 
comparatively  deep  but  small  funnel  between  the  Bahamas  and  Hayti;  bat 
believes  that  the  greater  bulk  of  the  Gulf  Stream  passes  not  only  outside  of 
the  West  Indies,  but  also  outside  of  the  Bahamas. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  at  its  meeting  held  October  15,  16,  and  17, 
prepared  the  questions  for  the  examination  of  teachers  for  the  coming  six 
months,  granted  commissions  to  the  high  schools  at  Aurora  and  Newbnrg, 
which  enable  their  graduates  to  enter  the  Freshman  class  of  the  Slate  Univer- 
sity without  examination;  they  also,  spent  some  time  in  discussing  plans  fori 
State  institute  system,  the  object  being  to  make  the  county  institutes  more  ef- 
ficient. A  committee  will  report  a  plan  at  the  next  meeting  oi  the  board,, 
which  will  take  place  next  spring. 


The  Indianapolis  School  Board  recently  decided  to  place  a  small  refer- 
ence library  in  such  of  the  larger  school  buildings  as  contain  A  grammar  grade 
pupils.  The  books  agreed  upon  are  Chambers'  Encyclopedia,  Young  Folks* 
Cyclopedia,  Wood's  Natural  History,  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Biographical 
Dictionary,  and  a  good  altas — the  whole  to  cost  less  than  forty  dollars  a  set 


In  the  educational  department  of  the  Inter- Ocean  we  find  the  following  just 
tribute  to  Prof.  Bray  ton's  articles  on  **  Insect  Metamorphoses:"  *' The  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal  contains  an  excellent  article 
on  *  Insect  Metamorphoses,'  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  on  a  nit- 
ural  history  subject  that  we  have  read  in  a  school  journal  for  a  long  time." 


J.  D.  Bagby,  a  former  teacher,  is  now  editor  and  joint  proprietor  of  Thi  In- 
dianapolis Leader^  the  only  paper  in  the  State  devoted  to  the  interests  of  col- 
ored people.  The  paper  is  gotten  up  in  good  style,  is  well  edited,  and  the 
colored  people  especially  should  take  a  pride  in  sustaining  it.  All  friends* 
black  and  white,  should  lend  a  helping  hand. 

The  Best  Yet. — During  the  month  of  September,  in  Mr.  A.  L.  Hyett^f 
room  in  the  training  school  at  Terre  Haute,  there  were  no  pupils  tardy  or 
absent.     The  attendance  and  punctuality  were  each  one  hundred  per  cenL 
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COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Elkhart  County. — Our  institute  was  held  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  the  second 
week  of  September.  The  institute  was  quite  a  success.  A  special  feature  was 
the  awarding  of  prizes  for  the  best  record  kept  in  district  schools  of  Elkhart 
county.  Superintendent  Moury  offered  gold  and  silver  medals  for  the  best 
records,  and  hence  there  was  quite  a  strife.  The  committee  appointed  to 
award  the  prizes  spent  three  days  in  examining  records.  This  examination 
showed  that  the  schools  of  Elkhart  county  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  that 
Moury's  Perfect  Grade  Book,  if  properly  kept,  is  a  great  help  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  country  schools.         •        ♦        * 

Huntington  County. — The  teachers*  institute  of  this  county  convened  at 
Huntington,  September  22.  The  enrollment  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-Eve ; 
■average  daily  attendance,  one  hundred  and  one.  The  instructors  were,  G.  P. 
Brown,  of  State  Normal;  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  of  Indianapolis;  H.  B.  Brown, 
of  Valpariso  Normal ;  Prof.  W.  F.  Wentworth,  of  New  York ;  Prof.  DeWilt 
Long,  of  Roanoke;  and  Allen  Moore,  of  Huntington. 

The  exercises  consisted  of  lectures,  discussions,  class-drills,  and  essays.  On 
Tuesday  evening.  Rev.  J,  C.  Fletcher  delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture  on 
"  Fertility  of  Italy's  Soil  and  Ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii."  Essay  by 
Miss  Holman  on  "Discipline"  was  full  of  good,  practical  truth,  and  proved 
Miss  Holman  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  first- class  teacher;  and  Mrs.  Toote's essay 
on  "Primary  Work"  was  excellent.  The  class  drill  by  H.  B.  Brown  was 
thorough,  every-day  school  work.  The  reading  given  by  Prof.  Long,  Friday 
evening,  was  good.  Through  the  efficient  services  of  our  worthy  County  Superin- 
tendent M.  6.  Stults,  this  session  was  made  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
and  pleasant  ever  held  in  this  county,  and  all  in  attendance  felt  that  it  had 
been  a  week  well  spent  in  the  educational  interests  of  Huntington  county. 

MiLLiK  E.  Whitestone,  Secretary. 

Wayne  County. — The  fifth  session  of  the  Summer  Normal  was  held  this 
year  in  the  old  place^Centerville.   The  enrollment  reached  103,  being  about 
a  dozen  less  than  last  year.   The  average  age  of  the  membership  this  year  was 
younger  than  that  of  previous  sessions,  but  the  scholastic  preparation  was  in 
advance  of  former  years.     A  large  majority  had  studied  branches  beyond  the 
"common."     The  high  schools  of  Richmond,  Cambridge  City,  and  Dublin 
were   represented.     Prof.  C.  W.  Hodgin,  of  the  Stale  Normal  School,  and 
Prof.  W.  W,  White,  now  principal  of  preparatory  and  normal  departments  of 
Earlham  College,  were  present  again  this  year.     Pleasant  Bond,  of  Indiana- 
polis, was  added  to  the  list  of  instructors,  and  fully  sustained  his  reputation  as 
a  pains-taking  and  industrious  worker.     These  characteristics,  together  with 
his  willingness  to  do  whatever  will  ■  contribute  to  the  interests  of  the  institute, 
make  him  a  valuable  teacher  in  such  schools.     The  county  institute  proper 
was  held  in  the  same  place,  commencing  Monday,  August  18 — the  week  after 
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the  normal.  About  175  teachers  were  present  daily.  Prof.  Robert  Kidd  ga^r 
two  evening  entertainments.  D.  W.  Dennis,  of  Wilmington  (Ohio)  coliegCy 
lectured  during  the  day  upon  <* Theory/'  and  one  evening  upon  '*  Evolaiion. " 
Jesse  H.  Brown  gave  instruction  in  drawing.  Superintendent  Cooper,  cf 
Richmond,  and  Dr.  Boyd,  of  Dublin,  addressed  the  institute.  Social  of 
teachers  and  citizens  on  Thursday  evening.  Two  examinations  were  held— 
one  at  the  close  of  the  normal,  and  one  after  the  institute.  The  total  number 
of  applicants  was  1 13.  The  usual  large  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Journal  vas 
made  up. 

Lagrange  ^ounty. — The  annual  teachers'  institute  of  this  county  con* 
yened  in  the  Union  school  building  at  Lagrange,  October  13.  The  enroll- 
ment the  fiist  day  was  seventy-six,  but  this  number  rapidly  increased  until 
there  were  two  hundred  and  four  in  attendance.  Some  of  the  special  featoret 
were  the  educational  exhibit  of  school  work,  prepared  by  pupils  for  the  coonty 
fair,  and  a  special  report  from  each  township,  prepared  by  a  teacher  a[^inted 
for  that  purpose.  This  report  consisted  of  a  brief  review  of  the  work  done 
educationally  in  the  township,  with  criticisms  and  suggestions  for  inaprove- 
ments  in  the  future.     It  was  quite  interesting. 

Evening  lectures  were  delivered  as  follows:  Monday  evening,  G)nnty 
Superintendent  Cline,  subject,  ** Practical  Education;"  Tuesday  evening,  Prof. 
G.  W.  Dale,  subject,  "  Elocution ; "  Wednesday  evening,  Dr.  Vincent,  sub- 
ject, **That  Boy;"  Thursday  evening,  Dr.  Dunn,  subject,  **  Discipline  of  the 
Sensibilities." 

The  instructors  during  the  week  were,  Cyrus  Cline,  superintendent  of  Steuben 
county;  George  P.  Brown,  of  Terre  Haute;  Prof.  G.  W.  Dale,  of  the  Chicigo 
school  of  oratory;  and  our  home  teachers,  E.  S,  Edmunds,  E,  G.  Machan,  F. 
D.  Dragoo,  and  S.  D.  Crane.  On  Thursday  evening,  after  the  lecture,  we 
held  a  social  and  carud  our  superintendent.  We  had  a  very  useful  and  inter- 
esting session.  F.  E.  Millis,  Secretary. 

Belle  Cummings,  Assistant. 

Orange  County. — The  teachers*  institute  of  Orange  county  convened  it 
Paoli,  August  II,  James  L.  Noblitt,  county  superintendent,  presiding.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended ;  over  one  hundred  names  were  placed  on  the  roll. 
The  interest  and  good  feeling  which  existed  were  unsurpassed  in  the  history 
of  institutes  in  this  county.  Prof.  Bloss,  of  Evansville,  was  the  only  foreign 
instructor.  He  gave  us  methods  in  grammar,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  He, 
also,  lectured  one  evening  on  **What  to  Read  and  How  to  Read."  ProC 
Darst,  of  the  Central  Normal,  Ladoga,  Ind.,  lectured  for  us  one  evening,  sub- 
ject, "  Don't  Give  Up  the  Ship."  The  home  workers  were  Prof.  Pinkhain» 
Prof.  Scott,  of  Orleans ;  W.  P.  Kochenour,  D.  Mavity,  and  William  Cogswell. 

All  the  exercises  were  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers.  Instructor 
aimed  not  only  to  teach,  but  to  show  how  to  teach. 

Just  before  adjournment  the  following  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  Southern  Indiana  Normal  School,  during  the  past6reor 
six  years,  has  been  of  untold  advantage  and  inestimable  yalue  to  the  teachers, 
schools,  and  school  interests  of  Orange  county,  and, 
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Whereas,  This  has  been  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  efforts  of  Prof. 
Pinkhani,  therefore, 

Fesohed^  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Orange  connty,  in  institute  assembled, 
do  hereby  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  Prof.  Pinkham  for  his  able  and  effi- 
cient labors  for  the  cause  of  education  while  in  our  midst,  and  assure  him  that 
we  appreciate  his  labors,  and  while  we  wish  him  unbounded  pleasure  and  suc- 
cess in  his  new  field  of  labor,  it  is  with  profound  regret  that  we  contemplate 
his  departure.  Jennie  Throop,  Secretary. 

The  State  Normai^ — We  are  informed  that  the  State  Normal  is  moving 
on  smoothly  under  the  direction  of  its  new  president,  Mr.  George  P.  Brown, 
with  an  attendance  that  is  gratifying. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Brown  will,  while  aiming  to  maintain  the  high 
reputation  of  tho  school  for  thoroughness,  treat  some  of  the  subjects  less  ex-- 
kaustively^  and  will  endeavor  to  make  the  course  of  study  a  little  broader  and 
pass  over  some  of  the  subjects  more  rapidly.  He,  also,  wishes  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  how  and  the  why  of  school  economy,  so  that  students  shall 
gain  more  definite  ideas  of  "  how  to  do  it." 

The  Journal  heartily  endorses  the  suggested  modifications,  and  believes  that 
they  will  add  to  the  popularity  of  the  school. 

White  County. — The  institute  this  year  was  one  of  the  most  helpful  ever 
held  in  the  county.  The  enrollment  was  eighty-seven,  and  the  promptness 
and  interest  excellent.  The  instructors  from  abroad  were  George  P.  Brown, 
president  of  the  State  Normal  School,  who  did  us  most  excellent  service,  and 
Rev.  J.  C  Fletcher,  of  Indianapolis,  who  gave  us  several  very  interesting  and 
instructive  lectures.  The  principal  home  instructors  were  J.  G.  Royer,  Wm. 
Irelan,  A.  H.  Elwood,  Messrs.  Hershey,  and  Grosjean.  The  institute  in- 
structed the  superintendent  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications  of  teachers 
and  to  take  into  consideration  success  in  teaching. 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School. — Word  now  comes  that  there  are 
1,350  students  in  the  Normal  and  Business  Institute  at  Valparaiso,  nearly  ev- 
ery State  in  the  Union  being  represented.  Two  large  dormitory  buildings  and 
a  large  dining-hall  have  been  recently  added  to  the  already  extensive  estab- 
lishment. A  fine  art  department  has  been  added,  and  a  laboratory  will  soon 
be  ready  for  use. 

Goshen. — The  Goshen  schools,  supervised  by  Ambrose  Blunt,  are  said  to 
be  in  excellent  working  order.  The  tabulated  exhibit  for  the  last  four  years  cer- 
tainly indicates  rapid  improvement  in  important  particulars. 

Daviess  County. — County  Superintendent  Geeting,  prior  to  the  opening  of 
his  schools,  held  a  teachers'  meeting  in  each  township,  and  thus  secured  uni- 
formity of  plans  and  a  clear  understanding  of  what  was  to  be  done.  The 
plan  is  a  good  one. 

Huntington. — Excellent  reports  come  from  the  Huntington  schools,  under 
the  supervision  of  James  Baldwin.  They  have  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
reference  library  in  the  State,  and  it  is  used  extensively  and  wisely. 
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The  Elkhart  County  teachers  have  organized  a  county  associatioo. 

'  The  "  Ohio  Normal  School"  at  Worthington,  under  the  control  of  John 
'  Ogden  and  W.  H.  Tibbals  as  principals,  is  strongly  endorsed  by  manj  of 
Ohio's  leading  educators. 

Winchester. — The  Winchester  schools  opened  better  this  year  than  tm 
before.  The  course  of  public  lectures  organized  by  the  high  school  is  Toy 
popular.     E.  H.  Butler  is  the  superintendent. 

The  Bartholomew  County  schools  have  opened  this  year  under  moch 
more  favorable  circumstances  than  last  yesir  when  the  county  superinteDdeat 
was  sick.  Superintendent  Wallace's  circular  of  instruction  to  patrons  aiui 
teachers  was  certainly  helpful. 

The  Johnson  County  teachers  met  in  Franklin,  September  27,  to  oipn- 
ize  their  township  institutes  and  to  take  preliminary  steps  for  an  edacatiooal 
exhibit  at  the  next  county  fair.  If  a  plan  for  such  an  exhibit  could  be  agreed 
upon  soon  in  every  county,  the  results  will  surely  be  highly  gratifying. 


PERSONAL. 


B.  F.  Marsh  has  charge  of  the  Lynn  schools. 

W.  Buzzell  is  superintendent  of  the  Attica  schools. 

John  P.  Mather  is  superintendent  of  the  Dublin  schools. 

D.  D.  Luke  still  continues  as  superintendent  at  Ligonier. 

M.  L.  Wood  is  principal  of  the  Fredonia  (Kansas)  schools. 

M.  C.  Skinner  has  charge  of  the  Albion  schools  again  this  year. 

Rebecca  Bartholomew  has  charge  of  the  Valparaiso  high  school 

J.  II.  Ewbank  has  charge  of  the  McCordsville  schools  this  year. 

Frank  R.  Osborn,  of  Michigan,  is  principal  o|  the  Marion  high  school. 

« 

A.  D.  Mohler,  superintendent  of  the  Lagrange  schools,  is  recovering  from 
n  severe  sickness. 

J.  F.  Erwin,  W.  D.  Chambers,  and  Mrs.  A.  McCargar  are  the  teachers  at 
Scottsburg  this  year. 

Prof.  Hollenbeck,  for  many  years  past  connected  with  Butler  Univeisitf, 
has  charge  of  the  Valley  Mills  schools. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Cox,  who,  for  many  years  has  been  connected  with  the  Kdcooo 
high  school,  most  of  the  time  principal,  has  resigned  her  place  on  account  of 
all  health. 
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Answer  to  Subsolibkr. — Allen  B.  Lemon,  of  Topeka,  is  State  Superin- 
tendent for  Kansas. 

S.  D.  Crane,  superintendent  of  Lagrange  county,  was  caned  by  the  teachers 
at  the  close  of  his  recent  institute.     Served  him  right. 

W.  B.  Maddock,  superintendent  of  Benton  county,  and  editor  of  the  BtnUm 
County  Democrat^  sustains  a  good  educational  column  in  his  paper. 

1.  N.  Taylor,  former  principal  of  the  Elkhart  county  normal  school,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  New  Orleans  University — a  school  for  colored 
people. 

I.  M.  Branson  (not  J.  R.,  as  given  last  month)  has  charge  of  the  Farmland 
schools  this  year,  and  is  doing  much  to  reorganize  and  thoroughly  grade 
them. 

W.  H.  Mace,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  for  two  years  past  superin- 
tendent at  Winamac,  is  spending  this  year  in  Michigan  University  as  a 
student. 

The  school  board  at  Kokomo  recently  published  a  card  highly  complimentary 
to  Miss  Maggie  Purdum,  who  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Kokomo  schools  for 
the  past  eight  years. 

J.  M.  Roseberry  will  have  chaige  of  the  school  at  Trafalgar,  and  will  be 
anisted  by  Charles  Hodgin,  both  of  the  State  Normal.  Trafalgar  now  boasts 
of  a  new  school  house  and  its  first  graded  school. 


Mary  A.  Bruce,  who  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  State  Normal  School 
sboe  its  oi;ganization,  has  resigned  her  place  on  account  of  ill  heali^.  Her 
loss  will  be  keesly  felt,  as  she  was  a  strong  teacher. 

J.  R«  Nixon,  formerly  of  Worlhington,  now  has  charge  of  the  schools  at 
Brownstown.  Mr.  Nixon  builds  up  good  schools  wherever  he  goes,  if  trus- 
tees and  people  will  do  but  half  their  duty  in  seconding  his  endeavors. 

L  W.  Bamhart,  late  of  Northville,  Michigan,  is  the  new  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Marion.  He  has  reorganized  and  put  the  schools  on  a  good  work- 
ing basis,  and  his  praises  are  heard  on  every  hand  by  his  patrons.  The  schools 
are  fuller  than  ever  before. 

T.  D.  Tharp,  late  superintendent  of  Grant  county,  is  erecting  a  new  school 
building  at  Marion,  in  which  he  expects  to  open  a  permanent  normal  school 
in  April  next  He  proposes  to  provide  every  facility  for  success  and  achieve 
it,  if  hard  work  and  perseverance  will  avail. 

M.  A.  Bamett,  late  superintendent  of  the  Elkhart  schools,  and  favoraUy 
known  as  one  of  the  representative  educators  of  the  State,,  has  purchased  the 
Hendricks  County  Democrat^  and  will  hereafter  wield  the  pencil  inst^Kl  of 
the  rod^  with  headqiwuten  aft  Danville.  He  has  thi^  bat  wither,  of  the  Jovft* 
KAL  in  bis  new  work. 
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A.  J.  Dipboye,  late  of  Amboy,  is  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Andenoi. 

Walter  S.  Smith,  formerly  superintendent  of  Marion  county,  now  prindpd 
of  the  Geoigetown  (Ky.)  Normal  Academy,  recently  delivered  a  lecture  oa 
*'  Common  Schools  "  before  a  county  institute  so  good  that  it  has  been  priHied 
by  request. 

J.  N.  Study,  superintendent  of  the  Anderson  schools,  has  taken  an  acdve 
part  in  organizing  a  public  library  in  Anderson.  An  organization  has  bees 
made  on  the  plan  prescribed  by  the  statute,  and  the  first  purchase  of  boob 
has  been  made.    Reader,  what  are  you  doing  for  your  community  in  this  way? 

Miss  Ruth  Morris,  who  has  taught  in  the  model  department  of  the  Stitc 
Normal,  in  the  Indianapolis  high  school,  and  for  the  last  year  in  the  Qere- 
land,  O.,  training  school,  has  been  selected  to  take  Miss  Bruce's  place  in  the 
State  Normal.  Miss  Morris  has  filled  with  much  more  than  ordinary  sacces 
every  position  in  which  she  has  been  placed,  and  it  is  a  foregone  condnsioa 
that  she  will  do  credit  to  the  normal  school  in  her  new  position. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Manuals  for  Teachers.  Philadelphia :    Eldridge  &  Brother. 

In  the  series  of  manuals  named  above,  there  are  five  volumes  of  about  70 
pages,  each;  price,  50  cents  each.  The  first,  on  "The  Cultivation  of  the 
Senses,"  was  noticed  in  the  Journal  some  months  ago.  The  other  four  are 
now  issued,  and  are  on  the  following  subjects:  **  Cultivation  of  the  Memory;' 
«*On  the  Use  of  Words; "  " On  Discipline; "  ''On  Gass  Teaching." 

These  manuals  were  originally  published  in  England,  and  were  written  by 
men  of  great  learning  and  much  experience  as  teachers.  They  have  bees 
carefully  revised  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  American  teachers,  and  wiD 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  educational  literature.  The  subjects  are  tretted 
in  a  methodical  and  learned  and  yet  practical  manner,  and  the  books  mntt 
be  appreciated.  The  publishers  have  done  their  part  of  the  work  in  their 
usual  good  style. 

Early  Methodism  in  Indiana,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Smith.     Published  by  J.  M. 
Olcott,  Indianapolis;  price  I1.50. 

This  is  a  book  of  special  interest  to  every  member  of  the  Methodist  chaxdi, 
and  of  general  interest  to  any  one  desirous  of  knowing  the  character  of  re- 
ligious work  in  this  State  in  its  pristine  days.  The  style  is  lively  and  dear, 
the  incidents  are  striking,  the  personages  are  prominent,  and  in  many  cases 
eccentric,  and  altogether  the  book  is  very  readable  and  very  instructive.  Tte 
mechanical  part  of  the  book  does  credit  to  the  publisher  and  to  Indianapolii 
as  a  publishing  centre. 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  op  Venice  and  Richard  II.  Edited  by  Hemy 
N.  Hudson.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Heath. 

These  two  volumes  are  uniform  in  size,  with  Shakespeare's  Hamlel,  also  ed* 
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ited  by  Mr.  Hudson,  and  which  was  noticed  in  these  columns.  Edwin  P. 
Whipple  says:  "Among  the  critics  of  the  present  century  who  have  inter- 
preted Shakespeare,  I  have  always  considered  Mr.  Hudson  as  entitled  to  oc- 
copy  a  front  seat  on  the  bench  of  judges." 

His  aim  in  the  preparation  of  these  little  books  for  school  and  club  use 
seems  to  have  been  to  enable  the  student  to  grasp  and  appreciate  the  meaning 
of  Shakespeare's  thought,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  moved  to  labor  in  this 
direction  by  his  own  love  for  and  appreciation  of  the  author.  Each  book  con. 
tains  beside  the  play,  clear  comments  on  the  text,  the  origin  of  the  play,  dis- 
cussions on  doubtful  questions  connected  with  i*,  and  an  analysis  of  the  lead- 
ing characters.  When  this  series  is  complete  it  will  make  one  of  the  most 
valuable  editions  of  Shakespeare  extant  We  know  of  nothing  that  equals  it 
so  far  as  it  has  gone. 

Scninet's  Mtmthly  for  November  is  '*  an  agricultural  number,"  containing 
half  a  dozen  papers  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  farmers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  rural  life.  It  also,  contains  a  portrait  and  copy  of  bass-relief  of 
Bayard  Taylor.  It  contains  other  valuable  matter,  as  does  every  issue  of  this 
popular  magazine.  The  new  volume  begins  with  November,  and  it  starts 
with  an  edition  of  100,000  copies,  and  with  a  permanent  enlargement  to  160 
pages  per  number.    Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York,  Publishers. 

The  National  Sunday  School  Teacher,  published  by  Adams,  Blackmer  & 
Lyon,  of  Chicago,  is  the  best  Sunday-school  paper  published,  so  far  as  the 
writer  can  judge.    It  is  fresh,  vigorous,  original,  and  suggestive. 

The  National  Normal  Reunion,  a  quarterly  in  the  interest  of  the  normal 
.  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  is  before  us,  and  is  filled  with  matters  of  special  interest  to 
normalites. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


The  State  Normal. — ^The  attendance  at  the  State  Normal  this  term  is 
good.  The  school  has  been  constantly  growing  in  favor  with  the  best  teachers 
of  the  State  since  its  organization.  It  has  done  its  work  quietly  and  without 
any  flourish  of  trumpets.  We  have  said  that  it  has  worked  too  quietly;  that 
not  enough  effort  has  been  made  to  inform  the  teachers  and  the  general  public 
of  the  opportunities  there  given  for  thorough  professional  training.  Visitors 
from  other  States  have  pronounced  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country.  Those  in  charge  have  preferred  that  the  school  should 
become  known  by  the  results  of  the  work  done  in  it,  rather  than  by  extensive 
advertising.  This  is  well,  but  too  slow.  A  good  school  as  well  as  a  good 
book,  or  a  good  machine  should  have  its  merits  made  known. 

But,  we  started  to  say  that  a  false  impression  prevails  in  many  portions  of 
the  State  in  regard  to  the  expense  of  attending  this  school.  It  is  thought  by 
many  that  it  costs  more  to  attend  the  State  Normal  than  it  does  to  attend  other 
normal  schools.  This  is  not  true.  The  entire  expense  for  room,  board,  tui- 
tion, fuel,  and  washing  need  not  exceed  two  dollars  per  week.   Many  students 
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do  not  expend  even  this  amount.  The  facilities  for  club-boarding  in  Ten« 
Haute  are  excellent,  and  are  not  excelled  by  any  town  or  city  in  the  WeA. 
The  school  does  not  promise  to  do  impossible  things  for  its  students.  It  be- 
believes  that  time  and  study  are  required  to  learn  what  and  hem  to  tcacb. 
But  the  course  is  so  arranged  that  students  can  attend  one  or  two  tenns,  aad 
return  after  an  interval  of  one  or  more  terms  and  continue  their  coone  with- 
out serious  loss. 

Agknts,  Rbad  This.  ..We  will  pay  Agents  a  Salary  of  ^loo  per  oKmih 
and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large  commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wondeifal  ia- 
ventions.     We  mean  what  we  say.    Sample  Free.    Address 

li.6t  SHERMAN  &  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Miami  Commbrcial  Collbgk,  Dayton,  O. — From  John  Hancock,  L  L 
D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Dayton  O. 

Dayton,  O.,  Oct  4,  1879. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Wilt  b  an  educator  of  a  deservedly  high  reputation.  He  is  slio 
a  gentleman  of  thorough  integrity,  and  what  he  promises  he  will  perfono. 

The  Miami  Commercial  College,  of  which  Mr.  Wilt  is  the  prindpil,  is 
among  the  very  best  schools  of  its  class  in  the  country,  and  I  most  heaxtilf 
commend  it  to  young  men  desirous  of  obtaining  a  sound  mercantile  edncstsoi. 

LncilU  B.  Swift,  Attoruey  at  Lair,  Room  2  Hubbard  Block,  coner 
Washington  and  Meridian  streets,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  lo-st 

McRae's  School  Records,  embracing  the  School  Register,  Superintendest^ 
Register,  Reports  of  Pupils,  Blank  Monthly  Reports,  etc.,  are  all  ruled  I7 
Metric  System.  Prepaid  sample  of  School  Register,  67  oe&ts.  Address 
Metric  Depository,  Muncie,  Indiana.  11 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION  AND  ORATOKT,  UlC 
and  1418  Chestnut  St«j  Philadelphia.  Course  in  Elocution.  Couxaeis 
Oratory.  For  Public  Speakers,  Readers,  Teachers,  and  the  general  student  of 
higher  English.  Particular  attention  to  Conversational  Culture.  Spedalisls  is 
all  the  departments.  Fall  term  opens  September  29th.  W9^  l^^V^S^  ^^'^ 
logue  on  application.  }.  W.  SHOEMAKER,  A.  M.,  PresideBt. 

9-3* 


VBW  PtJBLIOATZOlirS-Glark  *  lUpiMsi.  Nev  York. 

Anderson's  Popular  History  of  the  United  States.  Arranged  on  a  new  plan,iii^ 
embraces  selections  from  the  writings  of  eminent  Americas  historians  sad 
American  writers  of  note.    Sample  copy  to  teachers  for  60  cents. 

History  of  Rome,  by  R.  F.  Leighton,  Ph.  D.  (Lips.).    Fully  illustrated.   Bn 
bracing  valuable  information  concerning  recent  discoveries,  etc    Sut^ 
copy  to  Teachers,  75  cents. 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English,  and  Higher  Lessons  in  Eng- 
lish. A  complete  course  in  two  books.  Coomiended  by  our  besi  edict- 
tors  as  being  the  most  practical^  thorough,  and  systematic  series  now  bdoR 
the  public.  Every  Teacher  should  examine  them.  Thomson's  New  Pnctiol 
Algebra.  Hutchison's  Physiology.  Catalogue  and  Prices  sent  on  applicstioB. 

S-tf  Address        J.  D.  WILLIAMS,  46  Madison  St..  Ottcago^  III 
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WHAT  I  KNOW  ABOUT  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 


^  '  E.  S.  ROBINSON. 


jHAT  we  may  think  or  theorize  upon  any  subject  is  one 
thing,  and  what  we  know  of  it  from  actual  experience 
and  observation  is  often  quite  another.  Much  that  is 
best  in  what  I  have  ever  known  or  thought  about  dis- 
trict schools,  I  saw  embodied  in  one  I  visited  not  long  since.  It 
lacked  a  minute  or  two  of  nine  when  I  entered,  and  the  children 
were  all  seated  and  singing  a  familiar  Sunday-school  hymn. 
The  teacher,  perceiving  my  entrance,  motioned  me  to  a  place 
upon  the  recitation  seat,  but  did  not  leave  her  position  at  the 
desk  until  the  hymn  was  finished,  and  the  devout  ''Our  Father," 
with  bowed  heads  and  reverential  tones  had  been  said.  Then 
touching  a  tiny  bell;  which  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for  the  next 
exercise  (which  I  saw  by  the  programme  upon  the  blackboard 
was  writing),  she  came  forward  and  greeted  me,  apologizing  for 
having  left  me  sitting  so  long,  by  saying  that  she  never  allowed 
anything  to  break  in  upon  the  opening  exercise,  as  she  wished 
to  impress  the  children  with  a  due  sense  of  its  importance  and 
"sacredness.  She  also  wished  to  teach  them  to  be  calm  and  de- 
liberate under  all  circumstances — not  allowing  so  unusual  a  thing 
as  an  unofficial  visit  to  disturb  their  equanimity.  It  would  save 
them  so  much  embarrassment  all  through  life  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  self-possession  now.  And,  indeed,  I  saw  that  everything 
she  did  through  the  day  had  reference,  not  merely  to  the  pres- 
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ent,  but  to  the  formation  of  characters  which  were  to  endure  to 
all  time.  She  was  like  the  sculptor  who  has  his  fair  ideal  clearlf 
defined  before  his  mental  vision,  and  aims  every  chisel-stroke 
with  reference  to  it. 

The  writing  exercise  was  full  of  interest;  it  was  a  general  odc» 
none  being  exempt,  from  the  dignified  young  gentleman  of  four- 
teen who  thought  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  that  he  had  better 
spend  the  time  on  his  '''rithmetic/'and  the  precocious  damsd 
of  sixteen  summers  who  ''didn't  care  to  write/'  down  to  the 
youngest  of  the  flock. 

The  letter  which  was  to  form  the  subject  of  the  lesson  ms 
first  placed  upon  the  blackboard  in  the  lines  and  spaces  painted 
near  the  top,  then  analyzed  by  the  children,  element  by  efe- 
ment,  and  finally  copied.  The  writing  was  done  by  the  older 
pupils  upon  slips  of  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  by  the 
younger  ones  mostly  upon  slates,  which  were  ruled  near  the  top 
the  same  as  the  blackboard.  The  teacher  explained  to  me  that 
she  had  done  this  herself  with  an  awl  and  straight-edge.  The 
pencils  were  long  and  nicely  sharpened,  and  held  in  the  sanoe 
manner  as  pens,  and  were  gathered  up  at  the  close  of  the  exer- 
cise, being  used  for  nothing  else.  The  teacher  told  me  that  she 
found  this  the  most  successful  way  of  teaching  elementary  pen- 
manship. And  there  certainly  were  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
the  letter  A,  which  was  the  copy  for  that  morning. 

Then  came  the  reading  classes,  which  received  a  thorongh 
drill — not  one  instance  of  incorrect  emphasis  or  pronunciation 
being  allowed  to  pass  uncorrected.  One  class,  which  stood  in 
need  of  special  training,  were  required  to  read  the  lesson  back- 
wards, making  sure  of  the  pronunciation  of  every  word,  and 
then  to  take  their  seats  and  study  it  over  a  stated  number  of 
times.  And  in  the  afternoon,  the  lesson  which  had  thus  been 
prepared  by  this  backward  class,  was  very  beautifully  rendered, 
the  teacher  remarking  to  me  that  this  method  might  be  slow^  bot 
with  such  a  class  it  was  the  only  sure  one  she  knew.  When 
the  little  signal  bell  tapped  for  the  Fourth  Reader  class,  I  no- 
ticed all  the  smaller  scholars  rise  with  one  accord,  and  pass 
quietly  out  for  a  "little  people's  recess,"  as  the  teacher  called 
it  The  same  thing  occurred  at  the  corresponding  time  in  the 
afternoon,  which  kept  the  little  folks  fresh  and  in  exceUent 
spirits. 
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Next  came  the  grammar  class,  which  the  teacher  liked  to  give 
her  whole  attention  to  (this  extra  recess  for  the  smaller 
pupils  the  better  enabling  her  to  do  so),  and  an  excellent  recita- 
tion it  was.  No  sleepiness  and  no  carelessness,  but  strict  atten- 
tion and  absorbing  interest.  I  asked  the  teacher  how  it  was  that 
she  had  brought  about  such  a  state  of  things  in  a  grammar  class, 
which,  in  district  schools,  are  so  proverbially  dull. 

"Well,"  she  replied,  **it  has  cost  me  more  labor  than  any^ 
other  class  in  school ;  but  I  began  by  making  carelessness  a  cap- 
ital offense,  and  then,  every  day  I  sketch  out  for  them  the  next 
day's  lesson,  as  you  saw  me  do  in  the  last  five  minutes  of  to- 
day's recitation,  which  enables  them  to  study  it  understandingly; 
and  this,  with  not  a  little  oral  instruction,  and  a  great  deal  of 
animation  on  my  own  part,  has  accomplished  what  you  see.'^ 

Then  the  little  folks  were  called  in  for  an  exercise  in  numbers. 
Every  one  in  school  not  old  enough  to  study  a  text- book  on 
arithmetic,  was  in  this  class;  and  such  a  class  as  it  was!  All  had 
slates  from  which  they  read  an  exercise  they  had  copied  from 
the  blackboard,  consisting  of  promiscuous  examples  in  addition 
and  subtraction — the  sums  and  minuends  not  exceeding  20 — the 
answers  to  which  they  had  obtained  for  themselves.  This  ex- 
plained the  clicking  of  slate-pencils,  which,  in  the  former  part  of 
the  morning,  had  somewhat  annoyed  me,  but  which  now  I  knew 
to  be  but  the  cheerful  sounds  of  a  healthful  industry  that  I  have 
learned  to  regard  as  so  much  better  than  the  most  decorously 
folded  arms  and  dead  silence.  Then  there  were  original  prob- 
lems given  by  the  teacher  and  pupils,  embodying  these  abstract 
examples;  and  such  animation,  and  sparkling  of  eyes,  and  eager 
raising  of  hands  one  seldom  sees.    ^ 

After  this  there  was  a  short  oral  lesson  in  history,  in  which  all 
took  part,  and  which  both  large  and  small  seemed  to  regard  as 
a  pleasing  diversion  rather  than  a  talk ;  after  which,  recess, 
then  an  arithmetic  class,  geography,  and  spelling;  then  the  "full 
hour's  nooning,'*  as  the  children  say.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  go 
through  in  detail  with  that  arithmetic  lesson.  It  was  in  frac- 
tions— ^a  review  of  the  three  cases  in  multiplication,  and  the 
pupils  were  required  to  give  original  problems  and  classify  them 
under  the  proper  cases,  and  the  principles  of  each  were  taken 
tip  and  freely  discussed,  until  I  felt  sure  that  that  class  would 
have  no  further  trouble  with  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  subject  of 
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fractions.  I  was  surprised  when  the  teacher  told  me  that  this 
was  their  first  experience  in  that  usually  troublesome  subject,  and 
did  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  she  was  in  the  right  of  it  when 
^he  said  that  she  would  much  sooner  risk  this  class  in  fractioK 
than  her  first  class,  which  had  commenced  with  the  term  at  per- 
centage. 

Said  she,  ^'I  have  been  so  annoyed  by  superficial  scholais, 
and  dull  scholars  who  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  made  sudi 
by  superficial  teachings  that  I  have  resolved  that  whoever  re- 
ceives the  rudimentary  part  of  his  education  at  my  hands  shall 
be  started  right,  and  have  a  solid  foundation  to  build  on." 

The  afternoon  was  intensely  hot — so  much  so  that  I  felt  the 
Tery  effort  of  breathing  burdensome,  and  should  probably  hiw 
given  it  up  altogether  had  it  not  been  so  necessary  to  my  geDeral 
health. 

And  yet,  this  teacher,  a  pale,  slender  girl,  with  apparentij 
not  more  than  half  my  vitality,  seemed  to  **rise  superior"  to  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Her  energy  seemed  to  rise  in  di- 
rect ratio  with  the  mercury ;  and  the  children's  ambition,  ob^ 
dient  to  the  laws  of  animal  magnetism,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
kept  pace  with  hers.  So  that,  with  the  teacher's  enthusiasm  and 
the  children's  sympathetic  energy,  the  last  recitations  of  the  af- 
ternoon— the  inevitable  spelling  classes — were  as  full  of  life  as 
any  other. 

In  the  third  spelling  class,  consisting  of  pupils  of  from  eight  to 
ten  years  of  age,  not  a  word  was  missed;  and  the  words  for  the 
next  lesson  were  spelled  from  the  books  and  pronounced  by  the 
class  in  concert. 

I  noticed  one  little  fellow  who  stepped  off  so  proudly  when 
his  class  was  excused  for  the  day,  and  who,  as  he  was  going  oat 
at  the  door,  looked  back  at  the  teacher  and  received  such  a 
bright  smile  of  approval  that  I  asked  her  about  him  after  school 
She  told  me  he  was  a  bey  who  had  always  been  accounted  a 
**hard  case"  by  other  teachers,  and  had  finally  come  to  accept 
the  situation  and  to  rather  pride  himself  upon  it.  But  she  ha<l 
met  him  with  such  smiling  good  faith,  had  nourished  and  fos- 
tered so  carefully  whatever  was  good  in  him,  and  there  was 
much — there  is  in  every  such  specimen — that  he  had  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and  obedient  boys  in  the  whole 
school ;  and  this  without  once  resorting  to  the  rod.     The  term 
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was  over  half  gone,  she  told  me,  but  she  had  not  had  occasion 
to  strike  a  blow  thus  far.  **And  yet,"  said  she^  **my  school  is- 
always  as  you  have  seen  it  to-day.  I  do  it  by  keeping  them 
cheerful  and  occupied." 

**0!  excellent  philosophy,"  thought  I,  ''to  smooth  the  road 
and  thus  prepare  for  the  safe  and  easy  running  of  the  chariot- 
wheels." 

"O!  faithful  teaching!  to  dig  deep  and  sure  for  the  founda- 
tion-stones, no  matter  how  superficially  others  may  have  builded.'^ 

**0 !  blessed  martyrdom !  to  give  so  freely  of  life,  health,  vital- 
ity, for  which  there  can  be  no  adequate  recompense." 

Fellow  teachers,  was  it  a  model  school? 

Jefferscwville,  Ind. 


FUNCTION    OF  GEOGRAPHY   IN   A  COURSE  0]F 

STUDY. 


ROSE  C.  SWART,  TEACHER  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  OSHKOSH  NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL. 


IT  is  the  disposition  of  intelligent  thinking  to  take  nothing  for 
granted.  The  realization  that  human  life,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, should  ever  be  a  living  toward  what  is  more  truly  good 
and  largely  useful,  gives  to  mind  a  quality  that  questions  the 
wisdom  of  the  established  past,  and  searches  the  present  and  the 
future  for  the  possibilities  of  better  things.  That  a  custom  ex. 
ists  is  not  a  proof  that  it  is  wise  and  right.  That  a  bygone  gener- 
ation believed  this  or  did  that,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  why  a  suc- 
ceeding age  should  think  or  act  in  the  same  way,  to  the  same 
end.  In  these  latter  days,  particularly,  life  crowds,  and  there 
is  more  than  ever  before,  the  necessity  to  "prove  all  things,  and 
hold  fast  only  to  what  is  good." 

This  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the  teachers.  They  are  the 
keepers  of  the  gates  that  open  into  active  life.  It  is  largely  under 
their  training,  that  children  are  fitted  or  unfitted  to  live  their 
lives  in  happiness  and  usefulness.  If  teachers  would  meet  the 
demand  their  profession  puts  upon  them,  it  is  imperative  that 
they  consider  the  child's  future  needs  in  that  busy  life  to  which 
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the  school  is  the  portal,  and  shape  their  instruction  to  the  end  of 
preparing  him  for  the  duties  and  enjoyments  that  await  him.  It 
addition  to  knowing  what  they  teach,  it  is  incumbent  upon  then 
to  know  why  they  teach  it. 

These  thoughts  bring  me,  as  a  teacher  of  Geography,  to  ask: 

Firsty  what  right  has  this  branch  to  a  place  in  a  course  of 
study  ? 

Second^  what  can  it  be  made  to  do  toward  equipping  a  child 
against  future  need,  or  fitting  him  for  future  service? 

Arthur  Searle,  of  Harvard  College  Observatory,  in  a  paper  ob 
^'Examinations  and  Text-books"  in  substance,  says:  ^'Edaca- 
tion  has  two  main  objects;  first,  tci  teach  a  child  to  do  somdlwig] 
and  second,  to  store  his  mind,  with  information  which  will  en- 
able him  to  interest  himself  in  the  pursuits  of  others.  He  is  to 
learn  certain  artSy  and  he  is  also  to  learn  something  of  the  wotki 
he  lives  in."     We  doubtless  all  agree  with  these  conclusions. 

The  most  elementary  school  education  could  not  aim  at  less 
than  the  acquisition  of  three  arts,  reading,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing ;  so  far,  well ;  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  at  this  stage  of 
educational  progress,  we  can  not  claim  to  have  stored  the  mind 
with  general  information.  If  it  is  urged  that  the  acquisition  of 
the  art  of  reading  will  do  that,  I  answer  that  without  some  gen- 
eral information,  reading,  beyond  the  mere  calling  of  words,  can 
not  be  intelligently  done;  while  intelligent  reading,  in  any  laige 
sense,  demands  a  considerable  degree  of  culture. 

If  this  process  of  education  is  to  continue  beyond  the  '* three 
R's,"  something  should  now  be  introduced  that  will  impart  die 
information  needed.  Can  we  do  better  than  supply  that  need 
by  the  study  of  geography?  It  will  find  a  foundation  to  buiki 
upon  in  the  knowledge  the  child  has  already  acquired  through 
his  perceptions.  It  is  true  that  the  natural  sciences  will  do  the 
same;  but  they  instruct,  each  in  its  special  line;  while  geogra- 
phy properly  taught,  will  bestow  that  general  knowledge  of 
which  the  child  is  now  in  need.  It  will  also  furnish  an  indis- 
pensable introduction  to  all  study  of  civilization  past  or  present, 
and  will  greatly  aid  in  forming  just  estimates  of  social  sur- 
roundings. 

There  is,  then,  a  point  in  a  child's  intellectual  development  at 
which  the  study  of  geography  becomes  his  best  means  to  a]ai]ger 
mental  life;   and  he  has  just  cause  of  complaint  against  his 
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teachers  if  they,  through  carelessness  or  lack  of  apprehension, 
iail  to  put  him  in  possession  of  its  willing  benefits.  He  has  a 
light  to  every  advantage  it  can  confer;  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
have  as  clearly  defined  and  correct  aims  in  teaching  him  geog- 
raphy, as  in  teaching  him  writing  or  arithmetic. 

An  intelligent  teacher  once  said :  ''Give  me  outline  maps  and 
-a  daily  newspaper,  and  I  will  teach  geography."  Whether  or 
act  that  teacher  had  arrived  at  the  best  method  of  producing  the 
desired  result,  he  had  at  least  risen  to  a  conception  of  the  im- 
portance and.  purpose  of  the  study  in  question. 

Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that  geography  may  be  the  only 
study  in  its  line  that  many  of  their  pupils  ever  pursue,  and  it 
should  be  their  aim  to  make  it  yield  those  pupils  as  large  a  her- 
itage of  light  as  possible. 

To  be  truly  practical  an  elementary  course  in  geography 
«hould  keep  two  ends  in  view,  first,  to  fit  the  pupil  to  read  intel- 
ligendy  the  current  literature  of  the  day;  second,  to  give  him  a 
•desire  for  information  and  a  knowledge  of  the  means  of  getting 
it,  so  that  he  will  not  stop  learning  when  the  farm  or  the  work- 
shop takes  him  from  the  school.  The  saying  is  trite,  but  like 
most  trite  sayings,  very  true,  that  no  school  instruction  can  com- 
plete the  work  of  education.  That  teacher  does  his  work  best 
who  so  imbues  his  pupils  with  a  love  of  learning,  and  so  trains 
them  in  the  use  of  aids  to  learning,  of  whatever  sort,  that  they 
become,  when^they  leave  him,  independent  and  loving  searchers 
after  truth.  This  student  disposition  can  be  planted  and  fostered 
ui  the  elementary  course  of  training,  if  the  branches,  reading  and 
geography,  be  properly  taught  And  the  disposition,  once  given 
a  vigorous  start,  will  "grow  by  what  it  feeds  upon,"  until  the 
tutored  child  develops  into  the  self-instructed  man,  seeking  to 
understand  life,  interested  in  its  varied  activities,  studying  its 
complex  and  often  opposite  relations. 

It  is  clear  that  the  study  of  geography  is  capable  of  yielding 
large  returns;  yet,  dissatisfaction  is  quite  generally  and  justly 
felt  among  teachers  and  patrons,  with  the  slow  and  meagre  re- 
sults obtained  from  the  great  amount  of  time  usually  spent  upon 
it  With  possibilities  so  great,  why  should  we  have  results  so 
unsatisfactory?  Either  the  purpose  of  the  study  is  not  undeiy 
stood,  or  the  methods  of  instruction  are  not  adapted  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  ends  in  view. 
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Geography  presents  a  multitudinous  array  of  facts.  If  we  teacb 
it  merely  as  a  collection  of  facts,  looking  for  and  finding  no  thread 
of  dependence  running  through  them  and  uniting  them,  we  shall 
signally  fail  in  obtaining  desirable  results,  no  matter  how  faithfully 
we  work.  Such  a  course  would  be  parallel  with  thorougly  teach- 
ing a  child  a  vocabulary  and  then  expecting  him  to  read  with 
understanding.  Geography  is  a  science,  and  the  facts  of  indus- 
trial and  political  geography  are  effects  referable  to  causes,  those- 
causes  being  mainly  physical  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  config- 
uration, and  coast-line.  In  teaching,  these  dependencies  should 
be  constantly  traced. 

Finally,  if  the  teaching  is  to  be  effective,  it  is  imperative  that 
to  definite  aims  and  correct  estimates  of  the  means  to  their  ac- 
complishment, be  added  a  knowledge  of  the  material  upon 
which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  Along  side  of  an  understandiog 
of  the  subject  to  be  taught,  must  be  ranged  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  child  to  whom  we  are  to  teach  it.  Fortunately 
a  compass  has  not  been  given  to  the  mariner  and  the  explorer 
alone ;  for  the  conscientious  teacher,  searching  earnestly  and  in- 
telligently for  the  best  way  in  which  to  tram  the  mind,  th^ 
needle  trembles  no  less  surely  to  the  pole. 

There  are  three  strongly  marked  periods  in  a  complete  study 
of  geography,  the  work  of  each  being  determined  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mind  which  it  is  intended  to  develop.  These  periods 
are  the  Preparatory,  the  Elementary,  and  the  Collegiate. 

The  little  child,  to  whose  needs  and  capacities  the  training  of 
the  first  period  must  be  adapted,  has  used  his  eyes  to  good  ad- 
vantage long  before  he  ''goes  to  school."  He  has  abready  seen, 
much  geography,  but  he  has  seen  it  only  as  a  part  of  that  great 
whole,  the  new,  strange  world  into  which  he  has  so  lately  come. 
It  is  now  the  duty  of  his  teacher,  whether  mother  or  more  formal 
instructor,  to  teach  him  to  see  it  as  geography,  and  to  apply 
geographical  terms  correctly,  whether  to  the  features  of  a  natural 
landscape,  or  to  the  same  represented  in  pictures.  He  shouki 
learn  to  know  the  running  water  as  a  river,  the  lofty  elevation 
as  a  mountain,  the  level  stretch  of  surface  as  a  plain ;  and  the- 
more  of  these  features  he  can  actually  see  out-of-doors,  the 
better. 

Later,  removed  alike  from  landscape  and  from  picture,  he- 
should  be  taught  to  recall  them  as  they  were,  by  reproducti^ 
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them  in  mind-pictures,  to  conceive  what  he  has  previously  per- 
ceived. From  association  of  terms  with  things,  can  be  devel- 
oped ideas  of  location,  relative  position,  or  direction,  and  the 
points  of  the  compass. 

But  the  time  allotted  to  this  paper  will  not  suffice  to  detail  the 
natural  order  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  would  be  steadily  and  systematically  increased.  We 
must  consider  the  purpose  rather  than  the  method  of  instruction. 
The  teacher  having  trained  the  pupil  to  an  intelligent  perception 
of  the  geography  that  lies  about  him,  and  to  the  power  of  recall- 
ing to  mind  in  clear  conceptions,  that  which  he  has  seen,  should 
now  directly  aim  to  cultivate  his  imagination,  that  he  may  form 
vivid  and  correct  conceptions  of  regions  he  has  not  seen.  This 
cultivation  of  the  imagination  is  an  important  part  of  the  teach- 
ing of  geography.  If  it  is  properly  done,  and  particularly  if 
pictures  are  used  as  an  aid  to  it,  the  symbols  of  the  map  will 
represent  to  the  pupil  real  things.  New  York,  Liverpool,  the 
Alps,  the  Sierras,  the  Rhine,  the  Mississippi,  will  not  be  mere 
names  of  things  with  which  he  associates  but  two  ideas,  viz. : 
designation  by  geographical  terms,  and  location;  but  he  will  see 
in  imagination  the  city's  maze  of  streets,  its  streams  of  people, 
and  the  great  ships  bringing  cargoes.  The  mountains  and  rivers- 
will  be  something  more  than  black  lines  on  a  colored  surface. 
Up  among  the  melting  snows  of  the  one,  he  will  see  the  slender 
beginnings  of  the  other,  and  trace  it  through  the  mountain 
gorges  and  down  the  long  incline  to  the  low  plain  through  which 
it  seeks  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  In  the  summer  of  the  North,  he 
will  be  able  to  picture  the  winter  of  the  South,  and  in  the  chang- 
ing temperature  of  the  middle  latitudes,  he  will  realize  the  per- 
petual winter  of  the  arctic  and  summer  of  the  tropic  zones;  and 
the  bare  bones,  falsely  called  geography,  will  be  clothed  upon 
with  flesh.  Henceforth  the  subject  will  possess  an  absorbing 
mterest  for  him,  and  though  you  may  not  take  him  beyond  the 
walls  of  a  country  school  house,  you  can  bring  the  whole  world 
home  to  him  within  its  narrow  space. 

Another  direct  aim  should  be,  to  train  the  memory.  In  this 
direction  the  study  of  outline  maps  and  map-drawing,  will  be  of 
the  greatest  advantage.  A  rapidly  executed  sketch  placed  upon 
the  board  during  recitation,  is  the  teacher's  best  test  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  pupil's  memory  of  a  certain  set  of  facts,  such  as. 
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outline,  direction,  location,  and  proportion.  Besides  being  t 
test  of,  it  is  also  an  aid  to  the  memory,  because  actually  to  locate 
a  feature  of  the  map  requires  closer  attention  than  simply  to  de- 
-scribe  its  location.  What  other  advantages  are  derived  from 
map-drawing  it  is  difficult  to  see,  and  it  would  seem  that  from  a 
too  great  neglect  of  it,  the  tendency  has  been  to  swing  over  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  placing  too  much  stress  and  spendii^ 
too  much  time  upon  it,  regarding  it  rather  as  end  than  as  a 
means. 

The  matter  taught  during  this  preparatory  period,  should  be 
home  geography,  to  give  the  pupil  units  of  comparison,  with 
which  to  go  abroad;  the  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water,  the 
outline  and  location  of  grand  and  political  divisions — the  latter 
best  learned  from  outline  maps — a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
"world  as  a  whole,  and  the  location  of  his  own  country  relative  to 
the  rest;  the  last,  best  learned  from  the  globe.  Now,  having 
trained  the  perceptive  and  conceptive  faculties,  the  imagination, 
and  the  memory  of  the  pupil,  having  given  him  known  units  of 
comparison,  a  knowledge  of  geographical  terms,  and  the  use  of 
maps,  the  ability  to  recognize  outlines  at  sight,  and  a  compre- 
hensive idea  of  location,  he  is  prepared  to  begin  the  second  pe- 
riod of  study,  where  the  aim  should  be  to  develop  his  judging 
and  reasoning  faculties,  to  teach  him  the  facts  of  political  and 
industrial  geography  as  dependent  upon  physical  conditions; 
and  to  make  him  a  student  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  life, 
climate,  and  products  are  the  first  great  topics  that  should  now 
engage  his  attention.  But,  rather  than  isolated  facts,  true  in 
particular  regions,  he  should  be  put  in  possession  of  funda- 
mental principles,  as  those  principles  are  discovered  in  the  study 
of  mathematical  and  physical  geography — the  earth's  motions, 
the  influence  of  those  motions  upon  the  changing  seasons,  di- 
inate  as  the  result  of  latitude,  altitude,  and  continental  axMl 
oceanic  influences,  wind  and  rain  zones,  and  the  products  pecu- 
liar to  different  climates. 

But,  although  the  study  of  these  topics  has  been  placed  in  the 
second  period,  they  are  still  preparatory  to  the  study  of  that 
•crowning  part  of  geography,  the  civilization  of  nations.  The 
dife  of  a  people  is  the  matter  with  which  this  student  has  the 
greatest  concern.  The  occupations  of  agriculture,  manufactures^ 
mining  and  fishing  should  be  dwelt  upon;  commerce,  domestic 
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•and  foreign,  demands  attention,  and  with  it  exports  and  imports, 
and  all  things  that  conduce  to  commerce,  such  as  railroads, 
<:anals,  telegraphs,  sub-marine  cables,  lines  of  steamers  and  the 
like.  The  government  of  a  people,  the  relation  of  their  systems 
-of  education  and  religion  to  the  State,  are  vital  questions  of 
which  we  cannot  aiford  to  leave  this  future  citizen  of  our  country 
in  ignorance,  even  though  the  years  of  his  instruction  are  few 
and  soon  told. 

To  teach  this  pupil,  out  of  whom  we  wish  to  make  a  student 
for  life,  a  bare  facty  without  teaching  him  its  relation  to  other 
facts,  is  defrauding  him  of  the  best  part  of  instruction.  It  is  giv- 
ing him  knowledge,  but  no  wisdom.  For  instance,  that  the 
Hudson  rises  in  the  Adirondacks  and  flows  south  to  New  York 
Bay,  is  of  slight  importance,  but  because  the  burdened,  swift- 
going  boats  plough  its  surface  daily  and  nightly,  because  it  is 
yoked  to  the  great  lakes,  while  New  York  and  Chicago  sit  at 
-either  end  as  receivers  and  dispensers,  it  becomes  a  vast  import- 
ance. That  the  Merrimac  flows  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea 
through  two  States  is  a  matter  of  little  moment ;  but  when  man 
^inds  it  to  the  wheel  and  makes  it  turn  the  vast  machinery  of 
the  mills  of  seven  cities,  it  is  no  longer  simply  a  river,  a  bit  of 
water  winding  idly  on  its  way,  it  is  a  force  in  the  affairs  of  life. 
There  are  many  aids  to  teaching  the  second  course  in  geogra- 
phy— text-books,  globes,  books  of  reference  and  travel;  but 
when  we  come  to  the  practical  business  ot  life,  there  is  nothing 
T>etter  than  the  modern  daily  newspaper.  If  any  teacher  doubts 
this,  let  him  give  such  a  topic  as  mining  in  the  United  States  to 
a  class  of  students  having  free  access  to  newspapers.  He  will 
be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  information  that  is  brought,  and 
will  doubtless  be  himself  instructed  on  many  points. 

If  the  foundations  for  this  study  were  well  laid  in  the  prepara- 
tory course,  and  economy  has  been  used  throughout  the  ele- 
mentary, minor  and  unimportant  details  left  unnoticed,  while 
i;reat  principles  and  the  relations  of  important  facts  have  been 
brought  constantly  forward,  it  is  probable  this  whole  work,  so 
far  as  treated,  might  have  been  well  done  by  an  average  pupil 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  If  he  should  go  to  school  within  four 
walls  no  more,  he  is  prepared  by  this  well  directed,  careful, 
practical  training,  to  go  on  learning  and  desiring  to  learn  in  the 
school  of  life. 
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But  if  through  better  fortune,  the  years  he  may  devote  to  di- 
rect preparation  for  the  work  that  is  to  come  are  lengthened  out, 
then  a  collegiate  course  in  geography  should  follow  the  study  of 
the  sciences,  to  show  their  relations  to  each  other  and  combine 
them  into  a  perfect  whole.     This  higher  geography  is  to  the 
sciences  what  the  ocean  is  to  its  arms— it  embraces  them  all. 
When  Humboldt  would  find  a  name  for  it,  he  called  it  "Cos- 
mos." A  science  is  but  a  part.    Geography  is  the  great  total,  the 
sum  and  application  of  all  science.     Mathematical  geography  is 
astronomy  and  geometry  brought  home.   Botany  treats  of  plants, 
and  zoology  of  animals;  geography  of  the  distribution  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  their  usefulness  to  man.     Chemistry  treats  of 
the  elements,  and  physics  of  the  properties  of  water.     Geogra- 
phy of  its  distribution  in  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  the  great  high- 
ways of  commerce,  and  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  life-giving 
rain.    Geology  treats  of  the  formation  and  material  of  the  earth  s 
crust;  geography  of  the  products  that  ripen  in  abundant  har- 
vests upon  its  surface,  that  man  may  be  fed  and  clothed,  or  are 
wrested  by  the  saddest  labor  from  deep,  dark  mines,  that  he 
may  be  richer  and  more  powerful.     Physiology  treats  of  man  as 
an  animal  organism;  ethnology,  of  his  place  among  the  tribes  and 
nations  of  the  globe ;  but  geography  mounts  superior  to  both, 
and  studies  man  as  a  power  upon  the  earth,  tunneling  its  moun- 
tains, leveling  its  forests,  redeeming  its  deserts,  fertilizing  its 
plains,  damming  its  rivers,  improving  its  harbors,  changing  its 
climates,  forcing  the  fickle  wind  and  falling  water  to  save  labor,, 
annihilating  time  and  space  with  electricity  and  steam,  and  mak- 
ing the  big,  treacherous  sea,  the  common  highway  by  which  he 
brings  to  his  own  home  the  richest  treasures  of  far-off  lands  — 
Wisconsin  Journal, 


THE  LITTLE  ONES. 


^^  TT7HAT  shall  I  do  with  the  little  ones?"  is  the  exclamation 
YY  of  nearly  every  young  teacher,  at  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond week's  work.  We  promptly  answer,  "Keep  them  busy.*' 
**How?"  is  the  universal  response.  **How  can  I  furnish  a  va- 
riety of  profitable  employment  for  those  restless  Mittle  ones/ 
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whose  restlessness  it  would  be  a  sin  to  repress,  but  which  re- 
quires almost  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon  to  direct  and  control  ? " 
This  is  the  point  of  failure  or  success  in  primary  instruction,  and 
the  one  on  which  teachers,  young  and  old,  fail  oftener  than  suc- 
ceed. To  give  our  brief  talk  a  practical  turn,  we  will  avoid 
generalities,  and  name  a  few  things  which  the  'Mittle  ones"  can 
•do  profitably  in  the  school-room. 

READING. 

1.  Print*  on  slate  letters  copied  from  the  blackboard,  to  be 
read  as  a  class  exercise. 

2.  Print  on  slate  words  copied  from  blackboard. 

3.  Print  on  slate  letters  copied  from  a  text- book. 

4.  Print  on  slate  words  copied  from  a  text-book. 

5.  Print  on  slate  sentences  copied  from  a  text-book. 

6.  Print  on  paper,  with  pencil,  letters,  words,  or  sentences, 
from  the  blackboard  or  text-book. 

SPELLING. 

1.  Arrange  columns  of  words  on  slate,  each  word  of  which 
contains  a  certain  number  of  letters  only,  as  two,  three,  four, 
five,  etc. ,  copied  from  a  text-book,  to  be  read  as  a  class  exer- 
cise. 

2.  Arrange  columns  of  words,  each  containing  words  com- 
mencing only  with  a  certain  letter,  as  a,  ^,  ^,  etc.,  to  be  read  in 
the  same  manner. 

3.  Arrange  columns  of  words,  each  containing  words  ending 
with  a  certain  final  letter  only,  as  ^,  y^  f ,  etc. 

4.  Arrange  columns  of  words,  each  containing  only  a  certain 
vowel  letter,  as  a^  /,  /,  0^  etc. 

5.  Arrange  columns  of  words,  each  containing  only  one 
syllable. 

6.  Arrange  columns  of  words,  each  containing  only  two  syl- 
lables, three  syllables,  etc. 

7.  Arrange  a  column  of  words,  each  to  contain  only  words 
commencing  with  capital  letters. 


*  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  write  before  they  have  taken  elementary  les- 
sons in  drawing.  Much  time  will  be  thus  gained,  and  greater  proficiency 
secured. 
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NUMBERS. 

There  has  been  an  opinion  quite  prevalent  that  numbers  can 
be  best  taught  without  a  text-book.  This  may  be  true  when  the 
text-book  contains  but  little  beside  definitions,  rules,  and  princi- 
ples; yet,  a  text-book  constructed  on  the  principal  of  providing 
ample  work  for  the  restless  "little  ones"  will  save  a  teacher 
many  days  of  annoyance,  and  materially  aid  in  the  pupil's  pres- 
ent and  future  progress.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  exer- 
cises which  can  be  given  to  a  class  of  beginners: 

1.  Copy  figures  from  blackboard  on  slate. 

2.  Copy  figures  from  text-book  on  slate. 

3.  Copy  figures  from  text- book  on  blackboard. 

4.  Arrange  groups  of  corn-grains  to  correspond  to  the  unit 
value  of  a  figure,  as  i,  6,  3,  etc. 

5.  Arrange  groups,  strokes,  to  correspond  to  the  unit  value 
of  figures. 

6.  Arrange,  on  slates,  tables  in  addition  copied  from  black- 
board, thus: 

1+3=4  5+2=7 

4+i=?  3+2=? 

0+2=?  etc.  2-1-4=  ?  etc. 

To  be  computed  by  the  pupils,  and  read  as  a  class  exercise. 

7.  The  pupils  to  copy  and  complete  tables  on  slates  from 
a  text-book,  to  be  read  as  a  class  exercise. 

8.  The  pupils  to  copy  and  complete  on  blackboard  from  text- 
book, in  the  same  manner. 

The  teacher  should  vary  the  exercises  in  all  primary  instruc- 
tion, as  the  child  tires  of  sameness.  Such  subjects  only  should 
be  given  as  come  within  the  mental  understanding  of  the  child, 
and  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  methods  of  presentation 
should  be  employed. — The  Teacher, 


"What's  the  matter,  my  dear?"  said  a  kind  wife  to  her  hus- 
band, who  had  sat  for  half  an  hour  with  his  face  buried  in  hii 
hands,  and  apparently  in  great  tribulation.  "Oh,  I  don't  know; 
I've  felt  like  a  fool  all  day."  "Well,"  said  his  wife,  consol- 
ingly, "you  look  the  very  picture  of  what  you  feel." 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  BAD  BOYS. 

of  xp 


v^ 


[Abstract  of  x  paper  read  before  the  Indiana  Social  Science  Association  at  its 
recent  anniversary  meeting,  held  in  Inianapolis,  by  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Indianapolis  Schools.] 


SCHOOLS  of  Detention  are  for  bad  boys.  What  are  bad  boys? 
To  come  up  to  or  down  to  the  standard  of  bad  boys,  as  we 
use  the  term  in  this  paper,  a  boy  must  be  devoid  of  good  inten- 
tions in  his  usual  conduct.  He  must  be  one  whose  will  seems 
perverted ;  whose  tastes  are  low  and  desires  toward  evil.  One 
in  whom  ordinary  search  reveals  nothing  noble  to  appeal  to, 
who  has  no  worthy  ambitons,  no  respect  for  character,  age,  sex, 
or  authority,  unless  supported  by  a  force  evident  an  irresistible. 
Are  there  such  boys?    Ask  the  police. 

Mr.  Yoke,  principal  of  No.  7,  is  a  judicious,  careful  man,  and 
estimates  the  number  of  such  boys  in  his  school  to  be  ten  out  of 
an  enrollment  of  three  hundred  and  eigety.  This  would  give 
us  about  sixty  such  boys  in  the  city  schools  of  Indianapolis. 

The  Saturday  Herald  says  there  are  "scores  of  little  hoodlums 
on  the  Southside  who  steal  fruit,  chickens,  pigeons,  wood,  coal, 
fence  palings,  corn  from  your  crib,  hay  from  your  mow,  chase 
your  cow  with  a  dog,  scare  your  little  children  into  fits  with 
threats,  and  defy  your  interference,  parade  the  streets  at  night, 
uttering  the  foulest  blackguardism,  and  the  vilest  profanity, 
rarely  exceeding  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  frequently  as  young 
as  eight." 

Some  of  these  boys  are  born  bad.  In  case  of  others,  the  wild 
exuberance  of  a  rich  nature  has  been  perverted.  Some  are  bad 
from  association.  Parents  instruct  many  children  in  the  ways 
of  vice.  Children  being  taught  by  their  parents  to  steal,  can  be 
estimated  by  the  hundred  in  this  city.  But  most  bad  boys  have 
become  so  from  lack  of  parental  control.  Parents  are  loo  busy 
to  attend  to  their  children ;  too  weak  to  contend  with  their  bois- 
terous strength.  Perhaps  the  father  is  good-natured  and  easy- 
going, and  laughs  at  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  child ;  or,  the  mother  is  indulgent,  pities  the  little  fellow, 
shows  her  sympathy,  and  thus  convinces  the  boy  that  the  father 
is  a  monster  of  injustice,  and  he  is  then  beyond  any  influence 
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from  the  father  but  the  influence  of  force.  The  mother  shields 
the  son,  deceives  the  father  as  to  his  conduct,  and  thenceforward 
his  ruin  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  career  of  these  boys  in  the  school  is  somewhat  as  follows: 
The  restraints  of  the  school-room  are  contrasted  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  streets.  On  the  streets  he  can  show  his  prowess  in  1 
way  natural  and  spontaneous.  In  the  school  he  gains  credit  onlj 
as  he  evidences  aptitude  and  grasp,  which  requires  steadiness^ 
self-repression,  and  some  degree  of  plodding  industry.  He  is 
one  whose  mind  and  body  both  reluctate  at  any  steady  drain 
upon  them.  His  mind  dwells  upon  the  jokes,  strange  tales, 
mysterious  hints  of  companions  of  the  streets  better  posted  than 
himself.  At  length  the  school  seems  a  prison,  from  which  he 
must  escape.  He  does  escape.  His  parents  follow  him  up.  If 
not  his  parents,  the  police. 

The  school  molds  while  it  controls,  and  only  while  it  controls. 
To  give  it  then  power  for  reformation  or  preservation,  those 
most  needing  its  moral  influences  must  be  kept  within  its  reach. 
There  is  no  moral  training  in  the  studies  of  the  schools.  They 
exert  their  influence  over  the  moral  natures  of  their  pupils  chicflj 
by  the  formation  of  habits  of  punctuality,  obedience,  truthfulness, 
patience,  forethought,  and  kindness.  To  this  end,  two  elements 
are  necessary — time  and  control.  To  form  good  habits  requires 
timCy  steadily,  not  intermittently  given. 

The  weakness  of  the  schools  in  any  reformatory  work  is  that 
those  who  need  their  discipline  are  not  within  the  reach  of  die 
schools;  or  if  in  attendance,  will  not  remain  so.  The  schools 
can  not  compete  with  the  streets  as  places  of  attraction  to  cer- 
tain natures.  No  school- room  can  afford  the  variety,  the  free- 
dom, the  frolic  of  the  streets.  No  boy  whose  prowess  is  phys- 
ical rather  than  mental,  and  whose  tastes  lead  him  to  prefer 
tricks  and  jokes  to  sober  study  can  be  as  much  in  his  element,  as 
much  the  leader  and  the  actor  which  he  wishes  to  be  in  the 
school-room  as  on  the  streets. 

All  such  must  be  held  in  school  by  some  form  of  compulsioo, 
parental  or  otherwise.  As  an  aid  to  deficient  parental  control, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  such  control  lacking  or  depraved,  there 
should  be  established  in  every  large  city  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools  a  special  school  where  boys  could  be  detained, 
l>oarded,  lodged,  and  taught. 
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Boys  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  attending  no  school, 
nor  engaged  in  any  lawful  employment,  found  vagrant  upon  the 
'^eets,  whose  parents  were  unable  to  control  them,  or  were 
training  them  to,  or  indulging  them  in  vicious  courses,  should, 
upon  these  facts  appearing  to  the  proper  authorities,  be  ordered 
to  attend  the  proper  public  school,  and  if  truant  therefrom,  or  in- 
:subordinate.  therein,  should  be  sentenced  for  brief  periods  to  the 
school  of  detention.  This  school  should  be  intermediate  in  its 
nature  between  the  public  schools  and  the  reform  school.  It 
would  be  designed  not  so  much  as  a  place  of  instruction  as  a 
means  of  keeping  in  the  public  schools  and  under  proper 
•control  there  those  to  whom  this  attendance  and  control 
are  of  vital  imp>ortance.  There  would  be  needed  a  truant 
officer  to  follow  up  outside  the  schools  the  truant  boys;  and 
the  school  itself  would  require  a  teacher,  a  steward,  and  a  ma- 
tron. Such  a  school  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  costs $2,500  annually, 
A  school  large  enough  to  receive  twenty  pupils  would  be  suffi- 
-cient  to  accomplish  amply  its  purpose,  to  deter  from  vicious 
courses  rather  than  to  punish  for  them. 

The  plan  herein  contemplated  would  not  interfere  with  any 
youth  attending  any  private  or  church  schools,  or  engaged  in 
any  employment.  It  recognizes  the  right  of  parents  to  control 
their  children,  if  they  are  disposed  to  do  so,  unless  they  are 
training  them  in  the  ways  of  crime. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interfere  between  the  wrong  doer 
and  the  sufferer  of  wrong ;  and  np  sufferers  ought  more  to  at- 
tract our  sympathy  than  those  who  are  stunted  or  depraved  m 
intellect  and  morals  through  the  mismanagement  of  those  upon 
whom  nature  has  given  them  the  right  to  rely  for  the  opportu. 
nities  of  development.  The  State  withdraws  the  child  from  the 
parent  when  guilty  of  the  graver  crimes.  Why  wait  until  only 
punishment  can^  be  inflicted,  not  reformation. 

The  advantages  accruing  from  such  a  school  are  manifest  and 
apparent.  Many  not  now  in  school  would  be  brought  to  attend. 
More  who  attend  but  a  month  or  two  would  be  kept  in  school 
the  entire  year,  which  would  give  opportunity  for  the  moral  in- 
^uences  of  the  schools  now  nearly  nil  in  such  cases  to  become 
operative  and  effective.  What  the  schools  now  especially  need 
OS  the  power  to  operate  more  effectively  and  continuously  upon 
2 
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a  larger  portion  of  the  lower  masses.  Our  School  Board  has 
''cast  up  a  highway"  and  made  it  broad  and  smooth  whereon 
the  youth  of  our  city  may  march  to  intellectual  culture  and  fit- 
ness for  social  and  business  life.  Now  we  want  them  to  drain 
the  malarial  pools  along  this  highway. 

And  yet  I  would  esteem  it  the  greatest  calamity  to  throw,  by  a 
sweeping  compulsory  law,  if  it  were  possible,  the  .masses  nov 
outside  of  the  schools  into  them  without  at  the  same  tune 
strengthening  the  discipline  of  the  schoob  and  preparing  them 
to  mold  these  masses  rather  than  to  be  dragged  down  by  them. 
It  is  to  meet  this  danger  that  a  part  of  the  plan  is  to  send  from 
the  public  to  the  special  school  those  obviously  vicious  and  in- 
capable of  restraint  by  usual  means. 

Very  much  of  evil  doing  is  imitative.  With  children  this  is 
particularly  true,  and  let  but  a  bad  or  mischievous  boy  com- 
mence in  school  his  pranks  and  the  instinctive  tendency  of  the 
ordinary  youth  is  to  follow  suit. 

There  are  fashions  in  suicide  as  well  as  in  dress,  epidemics  of 
arson,  unthinking  mobs  swayed  by  imitative  passion,  sweeping 
currents  of  panic,  or  mistrust  whose  path  is  reported  by  tele- 
graph like  the  movement  of  an  autumnal  storm,  tidal  waves  in 
politics — all  having  origin  in  a  resistless  tendency  to  imitation. 
And  shall  this  exist  among  adults  in  whom  judgment  sits  en- 
throned and  will  has  grown  strong,  and  not  still  more  in  youth 
in  whom  the  faculty  of  imitation  is  one  of  the  earliest  developed? 
Hence  the  grave  necessity  of  removing  so  far  as  practicable  the 
innocent  and  thoughtless  from  the  influence  of  the  base  and  dis- 
obedient 

Such  a  school  of  detention  with  its  attendant  machinery  w31 
affect  very  many  more  than  the  few  directly  within  its  reach.  It 
would  give  grasp  and  certainty  to  school  discipline.  Now  we 
oftentimes  endure  misconduct,  overlook  offenses,  let  the  boy  go 
on  unchecked  to  the  serious  inpry  of  a  school,  lest  he  shall 
become  offended  and  leave  the  school,  and  we  thus  have  bo 
more  power  to  do  him  good;  and  it  often  becomes  a  serious 
question  how  far  the  school  shall  suffer  that  the  individual  may 
perchance  be  saved  from  ruin,  perchance  only  sharpened  in 
intellect  to  be  able  to  do  the  greater  evil  hereafter. 

It  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  nuAiber  of  boys  causing  untold 
misery  to  their  parents.    A  boy  attacked  his  mother  with  fists  and 
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feet  not  long  since  in  one  of  our  school-halls,  and  the  teacher  was 
obliged  to  rescue  her  from  his  hands.  Such  a  boy  does  not  fear 
a  whipping.  He  has  physical  courage  and  cutaneous  insensibil- 
ity. The  school  of  detention  and  the  strong  and  gentle  hand  of 
its  master  would  make  him  yet  a  blessing  to  his  mother.  A  trur- 
ant  officer  would  break  up  the  congregations  of  street  Arabs,, 
and  children  could  get  to  school  in  safety,  though  they  did  not 
wish  to  fight.  He  would  free  our  schools  from  the  intrusion  and 
disturbance  of  non-attendants;  assist  parents  and  teachers  in 
keeping  possible  truants  in  school,  and  reach  a  class  of  offenders, 
which  our  police  are  at  present  very  loth  to  meddle  with. 

The  plan  herein  suggested  is  not  new,  but  is  substantialy  that 
followed  in  many  cities  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  rfnd 
New  York.  Such  a  school  has  been  in  operation  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  since  1863.  The  truant  officer  visits  the  home  of  the 
truant  pupil,  brings  him  to  school,  and  notifies  the  parent  of  the 
boy's  delinquency.  If  he  still  presists  in  running  away,  he  is- 
arrested*  brought  before  the  muncipal  court  and  sentenced  to 
the  truant  school.  Boys,  also,  who  are  found  wandering  about 
the  streets  without  lawful  occupation  are  assigned  to  school,  and 
if  they  fail  to  attend,  are  treated  as  habitual  truants.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  in  charge  of  this  school  in  Worcester,  say 
''it  largely  diminishes  tardiness  and  almost  suppresses  truaney, 
and  the  records  of  the  police  department  show  that  since  the  es- 
tablishitient  of  this  institution,  juvenile  criminals  are  compara- 
tively rare.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  school 
does  as  much  for  the  public  peace  as  ten  policemen  and  a  jail."" 
In  London,  England,  by  the  establishment  of  Registered  Indus- 
trial Schools  (Schools  of  Detention)  the  number  of  juvenile  pris- 
oners in  the  county  jail  had  fallen  from  367  in  1870  to  146  in 
1878,  and  all  authorities  from  magistrates  to  policemen  and  cit- 
izens agreed  that  the  street  Arab  would  soon  become  an  extinct 
species.  In  this  direction  lie  the  improvements  most  needed  in 
our  schools. 

When  the  public  has  suffered  enough  and  thought  enough; 
when  the  means  of  relief  have  become  familiar  enough,  then  the 
law  and  public  opinion  will  conspire  to  strengthen  the  discipline 
of  the  schools  and  some  such  plan  as  is  herein  suggested  will  en- 
able them  to  do  greatly  more  than  they  now  can  to  make  good 
men  from  bad  boys. 
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AUNT  RACHEL'S  CHRISTMAS— A  DRAMA. 


BY  D.  E.  HUNTER. 


Characters, 

Fanny  Hall,  age  12.  Charlie  Read,  aged  16. 

Harry  Hall,  age  17.  Dick  French,  aged  17. 

George  Hall,  age  15.  Nellie  French,  aged  15. 

Sub  READ)  aged  13.  Lucy  French,  aged  14. 

Phil  Read,  aged  6.  Ethel  French,  aged  7. 

Sam  Read,  aged  15.  Uncle  Thomas  Powell,  aged  21. 

Aunt  Rachel,  age  uncertain. 

[In  .selecting  persons  for  the  various  parts,  remember  that  Aunt  Rachel  and  Phil  are 
^e  most  important.] 

SCENE  I— Street. 

[Enter  Fannie  and  Sue  from  opposite  sides — they  meet,] 

Fannie.  [  Talking  very  fast.]  Oh !  Sue,  Aunt  Rachel  is  coming  tcnlaj, 
and  she  knows  more  stories  than  you  ever  heard.  She  knows  stdries  aboM 
dogs,  and  monkeys,  and  birds,  and  cats,  and  dragons,  and  lions,  and  oh!  ev- 
erything, and  we  will  have  the  nicest  Christmas  in  town,  and  Ma  says  I  msf 
ask  all  my  cousins  to  come  and  stay  all  day.  Now  you  be  sure  to  come,  as4 
tell  Sam  to  bring  his  guitar,  and  Charley,  and  Little  Phil . 

Sue.  Why,  good  morning.  Cousin  Fannie.  You  must  be  excited,  to  make 
al\  that  speech  before  you  can  find  time  to  say  "How  d'y'e  do?" 

Fannie.  Well,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude;  are  you  all  well?  I  hope  so, 
for  I  want  you  all  to  come. 

Sue.  Yes,  we  are  all  well,  and  there  is  some  person  at  our  house,  too,  dui 
■can  tell  Christnfas  stories — Ma's  Uncle  Tom.  Just  think,  he  is  not  as  old  as 
Ma,  and  she  calls  him  uncle ;  I  wouldn't  do  it.  But  he's  nice,  and  he  knovs 
everything,  and  he's  been  to  college;  so  if  we  come,  we  shall  bring  him. 

Fannie,  Of  course,  bring  him,  and  tell  all  the  family.  Oh !  if  we  don't 
have  the  biggest  Christmas.  But  I  must  go  and  tell  Dick,  and  Nellie,  and  Locy, 
and  Ethel.  Good  morning.  Now  be  sure  to  come.  Good  moniing.  [Exit 
Fannie.'\ 

l^Enter  Phil,  with  torpedoes;  explodes  one,] 

Sue.  Stop  that  noise,  Phil.  Where  are  you  going  ?  Does  Ma  know  yoa 
■are  out  here  ? 

Phil  Yes.  I's  going  to  find  out  where  the  Christmas  is  to  be.  Do  yoi 
know? 

Sue,  Yes.  Cousin  Fannie  says  it  is  to  be  at  their  house,  and  we  are  all  to 
go«     Don't  you  think  that  will  be  nice  ? 

Phi/,  Will  they  have  anything  to  eat?  and  will  I  have  to  wait  tiU  (he 
second  table? 
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Sue.     Of  course  there  will  be  plenty  to  eat ;  who  ever  heard  of  a  Christmas 
without  plenty  to  eat. 
Phil,     Well,  1*11  go.     Come  on.     \_Expl0de5  tor/ndcl 

SCENE  II. 

[Scene — Drawing-room  trimmed  with  evergreens ;  mistletoe  hough  hanging 
from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling;  George  seated  and  showing  Fannie  a  book  of 
engravings;  knocks  are  heard  at  the  door  ;  Fannie  opens ^ 
Fannie,     Meny  Christmas!  girls. 

[Enter  Nellie^  Lucy^  and  EtheLI 

Nellie,  Lucy,  and  Ethel     Merry  Christmas  to  you,  and  to  all  ih  the  house. 

Fannie.     Come  in;  walk  through  Ma's  room,  and  lay   off  your  wraps.. 

[Exit girls  on  Z.]     Come  in,  boys.     Oh!  you  have  your  masks;  well.  Aunt 

Rachel  and  Mr.  Powell  have  some,  too.     [Enter  all  the  boys  except  jChar ley. \ 

[George  takes  the  hats  and  masks  of  the  boys,  while  Fannie  looks  after  the 
girls,"] 

Sam,     I  wonder  if  they  are  all  here  ? 

Dick.     I  think  not ;  at  least  they  are  not  making  much  noise  about  it. 

[Phil  puts  torpedoes  under  the  feet  of  two  chairs.] 
Phil,     I  guess  thereUl  be  a  noise  pretty  soon. 

[Girls  enter  and  take  seatSj  when  the  torpedoes  explode;  they  scream  ;  the 
boys  laugh,  and  Phil  dances  and  claps  his  hands.] 

Sue,  [Entering.]  Look  here,  Phil,  we  are  not  going  to  have  that  noise* 
Uncle  Tommy  and  Aunt  Rachel  are  to  manage  this  Christmas,  and  they  don't 
believe  in  blowing  people  up.  Good  morning,  Fannie.  I  suppose  I  am  a 
little  late,  but  I  hurried  all  I  could. 

Fannie.  You  are  not  too  late.  Come  in  and  lay  off  your  things,  and  I'll 
tell  our  Christmas  folks  that  we  are  ready  for  them.  [Exit  Sue  and  Fannie, 
Sue  returns,] 

[Enter  Charley,] 

Charley,  Am  I  late  ?  I  couldn't  help  it.  It  was  just  impossible  to  come 
any  sooner,  for  I  had  to  wait  for  Sue's  firizzly  chebangs  to  get  the  properjkink 
in  them. 

Sue.    Now,  brother,  hush;  you  know  that  is  all  made  up  for  the  occasion. 

Charley,  Yes,  it  is  all  made  up  for  the  special  occasion,  but  it  took  you 
two  hours  to  make  it  up.  Just  see,  hasn't  she  the  cutest  kinks  that^ver  came 
to  Christmas?  [Sue  hides  her  hair  with  her  handkerchief.]  But  we  are  all 
here.    When  does  the  show  begin  ? 

Sue,  It  has  already  begun.  The  monkey  [pointing  to  Charley]  has  been 
performing  for  several  minutes. 

[Enter  Fannie,  Uncle  Tom,  and  Aunt  Rachel.] 

Fannie,  Cousins,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Aunt  Rachel  and 
Uncle  Tommy, 
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Aunt  R,  Good  morning,  children — or  young  ladies  and  genUemcB,  I 
should  say — I  wish  you  all  a  very  Merry  Christmas. 

Uncle  T,  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year.  I,  therefore,  hare  to  bid 
good  cheer. 

Lucy.  And  we  are  most  happy  to  meet  you  both.  We  have  had  Ghriit- 
mas  trees  and  Bsh-ponds,  and  sack  parties,  and  Sunday-school  treats^  and  now 
we  want  something  new.  We  are  sure  that  two  such  heads  as  youis  can  give 
Qs  out  of  your  vast  experience  and  extensive  reading  something  that  we  have 
never  had  before.  We  will  promise  to  obey  all  your  commands,  even  to 
«ating  roast  turkey  with  cranberry  sauce. 

Phil,     Aiid  peanuts,  toa 

Aunt  R.  A  very  cordial  reception.  Miss  Lucy,  Mr.  Powell,  and  I  have  hid  t 
consultation,  and  have  concluded  to  unite  our  plans.  \^Exit  Uncle  71,  leU- 
ing  Phil\  He  has  a  little  advantage  of  me  in  having  taught  some  of  foo 
your  parts,  and  he,  therefore,  insists  that  I  shall  do  most  of  the  talkiog. 
Lucy,  we  had  fallen  upon  the  same  general  plan;  that  is,  to  give  yon  sooe 
idea  of  how  Christmas  was  celebrated  many  hundreds  of  years  ago  in  ocher 
countries:.  You  see,  then,  that  we  are  to  give  you  something  old,  rather  thu 
something  new.  Some  of  these  Christmas  recreations  are  yet  practiced  ia 
many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland ;  but  since  there  are  so  many  of  then, 
we  have  selected  only  a  few,  and  as  we  had  selected  different  ones,  in  cambia- 
ing  them,  you  will  have  more  than  either  of  us  would  have  given  alone.  I 
presume  that  you  all  know  that  Christmas  is  intended  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
Christ.  That  event,  however,  is  not  known  to  have  taken  place  on  the  25ih 
of  December.  Oiher  days  have  been  celebrated  for  the  same  event  Amoof 
them  I  may  mention  January  I,  January  6,  March  29,  and  September  29. 
After  a  time  January  6  and  December  25  were  the  only  ones  celebrated,  aod 
in  the  fourth  century  December  25  was  agreed  upon,  partly,  it  is  said,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  away  the  converted  heathens  of  the  Roman  Empire  from 
their  old  feasts  of  the  Saturnalia,  which  took  place  when  the  days  began  to 
^ov^  longer  in  mid-winter.  The  effort  to  malle  the  festivities  entirely  ctf  a 
religious  nature  did  not  succeed.  Hence,  many  innocent  amusements  were 
incorporated  with  them,  and  in  time,  many  traces  of  the  old  feast  of  the  Sat- 
urnalia found  their  way  into  the  exercises.  If  I  should  tell  you  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  Christmas  and  the  Christmas  festivities,  yoa 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  listen  all  day,  and  perhaps  all  night  Aboot 
three  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  customary  to  spend  nearly  two  weeks  ia  cd> 
ebrating  Christmas.  In  the  palace  of  the  King,  and  also  in  the  house  of  maoj 
•of  the  nobles,  the  celebration  was  a  very  expensive  one,  artd  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  eating,  drinking,  and  merry-making.  In  the  first  place,  some  one 
was  selected  to  the  office  of  *'  Lord  of  Misrule."  He  was  a  sort  of  mock  sof- 
•ereign,  and  had  entire  charge  of  all  pertaining  to  the  festivities.  He  appointed 
a  Lord-keeper  and  a  Page,  who  attended  him  all  the  time  and  obeyed  his 
orders.  Our  plan  for  to-day  includes  a  *'  Lord  of  Misrule,"  who  shall  direct 
your  Christmas  sports,  and  it  now  devolves  upon  you  to  elect  a  suitable  peisga 
for  that  purpose.  I  suppose  you  know  Whom  you  want  for  that  impoilaiit 
office. 
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Georgi.  I  say,  let  us  have  Uncle  Tommy.  [All  agree  to  this  ;  somt  saying 
•mu  thing  and  some  another^ 

Aunt  R,    Very  good.     Your  wish  shall  be  obeyed.    Sir  Thomas  Powell?' 
come  forth  with  badge  in  hand  and  assume  the  responsible  duties  of  the  office 
of  "Lord  of  Misrule." 

^Enter  Unc/e  Tom^  dressed  as  "  Lord  of  Misrule^**  calico  coat  witk  long  waist^ 
short  Rowing  skirt  gathered  in  a  band  at  the  waist,  sleveeswith  large  puffs 
above  the  elbows^  Lower  part  of  sleeves  may  be  made  of  striped  stockings 
with  the  feet  cut  off.  Hat  with  narrow  and  tall  crown.  He  should  bear  in 
hand  a  long  rod — as  long  as  himself— on  the  end  of  which  should  be  a  doll 
with  little  bells  attached.  Phil,  as  Page,  should  attend  him.  Page  dressed 
in  knee  breeches,  striped  stockings,  long  cape,  and  large  hat  with  plume^ 

Z.  of  M,  My  loyal  subjects,  my  first  duty,  after  thanking  you  for  the 
honor,  is  to  absolve  yon  from  twenty-nine  thirty-fourths  of  all  that  you  ever 
Inew. 

Page.  I  now  corn-solve  you  on  forty-nine  twenty-fourths  of  all  what  you 
<lon't  know. 

L.  of  M..    You  are  to  be  only  wise  enough  to  make 'fools  of  yourselves. 

Page.     You  are  to  have  only  wives  enough  to  make  foolishness. 

Z.  of  M.  You  will  now  retire  and  prepare  yourselves  with  suitable  cos- 
tumes and  appropriate  lights  for  the  Moccoletti. 

Page.  You  now  go  home  and  put  on  your  fixings,  and  compare  to  the 
Sheteye. 

SCENE  III. — Drawing-room. 

J[£n/er  Page  with  lighted  candle,  followed  by  Z.  of  M.,  and  he  is  followed  by 
company  in  plain.dresM,  each  one  bearing  a  lighted  candle,  Z.  of  M.  and 
Page  take  position  on  one  side  of  stage ^ 

Z.  of  M,  There  are  two  things  for  you  to  do.  One  of  them  you  must  not 
do,  and  the  other  you  must  not  try  to  do.  You  must  blow  out  these  candles, 
and  keep  them  all  burning.  To  preserve  your  own  Moccoletti  from  being  ex- 
tinguished is  your  special  duty,  and  to  extinguish  the  Moccoletti  of  every  other, 
jou  must  not  fail.  The  Page  will  give  you  light  as  you  may  need.  When 
you  attempt  to  extinguish  a  light,  you  must  give  warning  by  saying  Moccoletti, 
If  you  succeed  in  extinguishing  a  light,  say  the  same  word  twice — Moccoletti, 
Moccoletti.  At  the  tap  of  my  bell  you  may  commence,  and  at  the  next  tap, 
you  may  extinguish  your  own  lights,  and  say  Moccoletti,  Moccoletti,  Moccoletti, 

l^Bell  taps,  and  the  play  begins.  After  several  minutes,  the  bell  taps  again^ 
and  all  the  lights  are  extinguished. '\ 

L,  of  M,    And  so  the  pleasures  of  life  are  doomed  to  go  up  in  smoke. 

l/it  the  end  of  first  game  all  stand  with  extinguished  candles. '\ 

Z.  of  M.    Prepare  again  for  the  Moccoletti,  and  you  will  play  this  time 

without  the  privilege  of  relighting  your  lamps,  and  the  honors  of  Moccoletti 
-shall  be  conferred  upon  the  one  that  holds  the  candle  out  the  longest. 
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[Bell  taps  and  play  begins^  and  when  it  it  determined  who  is  to  have  the- 
honors,  that  one  with  lighted  MoccoUtti  marches  at  the  head  of  the  ppoco- 
sion  around  the  stage  and  off,  all  keeping  time  and  saying :  **  Moc-oo-let* 
ti;  Moc-co-let-ti ;  Moc-co-let-ti;"  etc.] 

SCENE  IV.— Samk. 

\Lord  of  Misrule  seated  on  throne ;  Page  near.     Enter  company^ 
Dick,     May  it  please  my  lord,  your  orderly  subjects  are  subject  to  your 

orders. 
L*  of  M,    Then  my  order  is  that  you  do  now  proceed  to  the  election  of  the 

Queen  of  the  Bean^     Let  the  twelfth  cake  be  brought  in 
Page,     Yes,  bring  me  twelve  cakes,  too,  with  sugar  on  'em. 

[Enter  Aunt  Rachel  ittith  large  cake,  robe^  and  crown, '\ 

Z.  of  M,    My  subjects  must  be  subjected  to  the  subject  of  the  twelfth  cake. 

Page,     Sub— sub — sub — I  want  my  supper  and  twelve  cakes. 

Aunt  R,  You  must  first  know  that  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas,  the 
sixth  of  January  was  and  is  yet  known  in  England  as  Twelfth  Day.  This 
day  was  the  last  one  of  the  Christmas  festivities,  and  the  day  following  was 
called  Distaff  Day,  because  on  that  day  the  women  resumed  the  work  of  spin- 
ning with  the  distaff.  The  twelfth- day  cake  was  a  large  one  with  a  hole  in 
the  middle.  The  hole  was  a  very  important  part  of  the  cake;  in  fact,  it  coold 
not  be  dispensed  with.  When  the  company  had  assembled  on  the  night  of 
the  5th  of  January,  the  twelfth  cake  was  brought  out,  and  the  whole  comptny 
went  with  it  to  the  barn,  where,  by  means  of  the  hole,  it  was  hung  upon  the 
horn  of  an  ox.  The  company  then  stood  in  a  circle  around  the  ox,  and  when 
all  was  ready,  he  was  tickled  in  the  flanks;  this,  of  course,  caused  him  to 
throw  his  head  about,  and  the  cake  would  fall  at  the  feet  of  some  one  who- 
should  be  honored  at  the  coming  feast.        «•••«• 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  hole  in  the  cake.  At  another  time,  the  cake  vas 
prepared  as  this  one  had  been,  with  a  bean  in  it,  and  when  the  pieces  were 
distributed  to  the  company,  the  person  obtaining  the  bean  was  crowned  king 
or  queen  of  the  Bean,  and  was  greatly  honored  during  the  remainder  of  the 
feast.  It  is  said  that  Mary  Stuart,  while  Queen  of  Scotland,  observed  this 
custom,  and  one  of  her  maids  was  elected  Queen  of  the  Bean,  Mary  henelf 
serving  in  an  inferior  office.  This  cake  will  now  be  passed,  and  the 
that  secures  the  bean  shall  at  once  be  crowned. 

[Cake  is  passed,  and  each  one  draws  and  eats  J] 

Nellie.     Oh !  I  have  the  bean ! 

Z.  of  M,    Crown  Nellie,  the  Queen — Nellie,  the  Queen  of  the  Bean, 

[Nellie^  kneeling,  receives  from  Aunt  R,  the  robe  and  crown*'] 

Aunt  R,    My  royal  lady,  receive  this  crown. 

It  well  becomes  a  face  so  fair, 
So  rich  a  diadem  to  wear. 

All,    Long  live  Nellie,  the  Queen— Nellie,  the  Queen  of  the  Bean. 
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Page,    Let* s  elect  another  queen ;  I  want  some  more  cake. 
Queen,    In  this  glass  of  pure  water,  allow  me  to  drink  to  the  very  good 
health  of  you  all. 
AIL    Long  live  Nellie,  the  Queen — Nellie,  the  Queen  of  the  Bean. 

[Queen  attended  by  Ethel,  as  Page^  is  seated  on  throne  on  opposite  side  of 
stage  from  L,  of  M.     She  sends  out  presents  by  the  hand  of  Ethel,     A  toy 
horn  is  given  to  Phil.     He  blows  it,  and  says'\  : 
Phil.     Has  you  got  any  pea — nuts  ? 

SCENE  v.— Same. 

[Queen  and  Ethel  as  before,  L,  of  M.  and  Page  in  rear.  Others  on  side 
opposite  Queen.  The  parts  of  St.  George,  St.  Nick,  Turk^  Dragon,  and 
Doctor  may  be  taken  by  Harry,  George,  Sam,  Dick,  aud  Charley^  or  new 
characters  may  be  introduced."] 

Queen  {to  Ethel.]     Direct  the  lady  of  the  house  to  appear. 

Ethel,     [Goes  to  Fannie.']     Dear  lady,  her  royal  highness  desires  you  to 
honor  her  with  your  presence. 
[Ethel  leads  Fannie  to  foot  of  throne^  where  both  kneel  and  bow  to  Queen.  ] 

Fannie.    Your  Royal  Highness,  most  profoundly  am  I  yours  to  command. 

Queen.  Rise,  then,  and  discover  in  what  manner  we  are  next  to  be  enter- 
tained, 

Fannie  [tHsing],  Your  will  is  my  pleasure.  [To  L.  of  M.]  Will  your 
lordship  convey  to  her  Highness,  the  Queen  of  the  Bean,  your  intentions  as 
to  further  exercises  ? 

L,  of  M,  Yes,  mum;  I  will,  mum;  let  all  be  mum,  and  we  will  have  the 
mummers.     [Exit  Ethel,] 

Aunt  R,    The  mummers  will  soon  appear  and  give  you  another  phase  of 
an  English  Christmas  as  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  yet  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom.     A  Mummerie  was  gotten  up  and  performed  in  Lon- 
don in  1377,  for  the  amusement  of  Prince  Richard,  son  of  the  Black  Prince. 
In  1400,  King  Kenry  IV.  was  complimented  by  a  Mummerie  gotten  up  by 
twelve  aldermen  and  their  sons,  but  soon  after  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the 
King  was  organized  under  guise  of  a  Mummery.    Fortunately^  it  was  detected, 
and  after  that,  efforts  were  made  by  the  government  to  suppress  them ;  they 
were  not  successful,  however,  and  the  Mummers  have  continued  to  have  their 
fun  down  to  the  present  day.   The  chief  characters  were  St.  Nick,  St.  George, 
the  Dragon,  the   Knight,  the   Turk,  the   Doctor,  and  the   Mistletoe   Maid. 
These  were  represented  by  young  people  who  went  from  door  to  door,  asked  < 
admission,  and  there  performied  a  short  drama,  closing  with  a  delicate  hint 
that  a  contribution  to  their  money-box  would  be  next  in  order.     When  the- 
Mumroers  come  in,  you  must  all  repair  to  the  side  of  the  Queen  of  the  Bean,, 
and  constitute  an  audience  for  this  little  drama.     I  hear  them  coming  now. 

[Enter  Ethel  as  Mistletoe  Maid,  bearing  a  mistletoe  bough,  (  Where  mistletoe 
can  not  be  obtained,  hemlock,  pine,  or  cedar  will  answer.)  St,  Nicky  with 
crown  of  leaves  on  his  head^  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  large  bowl  or- 
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basket^  containing  small  presents.  St.  George^  with  large  coat^  M^ 
sleeves^  and  hishofis  hat,  ^  He  bears  a  red  flag  in  one  hand  andawetia 
sword  in  the  other.  The  Dragon  has  a  mask  of  an  animal's  head,  a  Inu 
coat,  from  under  which  hangs  his  long  tail,  which  drags  the  stagt.  Th 
tail  may  be  made  of  curtain  calico.  The  Turk^  with  Turkish  dress,  with 
a  tin  cresent  on  his  turban,  and  a  wooden  sword  in  his  hand  The  Dtdtr 
follows,  with  a  large  wig,  small  hat,  large  coat,  and  a  small  band-box  laM 
^* Pills"  under  each  arm.  They  enter  in  the  order  here  described, ud 
march  twice  around  the  stage,  then  stop  opposite  the  Queen,  and  prtceedti 
follows'] : 

St.  Nick.    My  name  is  St.  Nick, 

And  I  come  at  your  will. 
My  pockets  to  pick, 

And  your  pockets  to  fill.  [Hands  out  presentt.] 
Saint  Vulcan,  you  know, 

Is  the  saint  of  the  forge; 
But  the  saint  of  the  dragon 

Is  the  brave  Saint  George ; 
I  bting  him  before  you, 

Though  behind  him  may  lurk 
That  self  same  dragon, 
And  the  horrible  Turk. 

St,  George,    Before  you  now,  you  see  St.  George, 

With  neither  cruise  nor  flagon. 
St.  George,  the  bold ;  St.  George,  the  brav^ 

"Who  slew  the  mighty  dragon. 
I've  fought  upon  the  mountain  top, 

I've  fought  within  the  cave, 
I've  fought  upon  the  sea-shore, 

And  on  the  rolling  wave. 
And  now  if  any  one  is  brave. 

And  wants  the  world  to  know  it, 
Whoe'er  he  be,  though  lord  or  slave, 
Let  him  come  forth  and  show  it. 

Turk.    I  hear  the  boast  of  bleating  cattle. 

Come  forth,  and  I  will  give  you  battle. 
I'll  lay  you  like  I  would  a  bound. 
At  full  length  stretched  upon  the  ground. 
\Duel  with  swords  between  St.  George  and  Turk,  in  which  the  latter  it  sm*>] 

St,  George,    Ah !  ha !  St.  George  the  victor  is, 

For  see  his  foe  is  slain. 
He's  laid  him  down  without  his  breath, 

And  stretched  him  on  the  plain. 
But  no !  I  would  not  slay  him  thus; 

I'd  rather  he  should  Hve; 
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Is  there  no  doctor  here  that  can 
A  life  restorer  give  ? 

JDoctor,    Yes,  here's  my  hokem  shokem, 
My  rinktum  alicumpane, 
At  his  nose  I'll  poke  'em, 
And  he  shall  rise  to  fight  again. 

\Doctor  restores  the  Turk,] 

Dragon,     Now  here  I  come,  a  dragon. 
Just  see  me  all  who  can. 
The  girls  my  beauty  brag  on. 
I'm  such  a  nice  young  man. 

Mistletoe  Maid,     Ladies  fair,  and  gents  so  bold, 

That  we  are  here  needs  not  be  told. 
Our  box  is  here,  and  in  it  any 
One  who  wills  may  drop  a  penny. 
\Several  come  forward  and  drop  pennies  iuto  the  box,] 

Aunt  R,  And  now,  dear  friends,  it  is  getting  late,  but  I  must  tell  you  of 
just  one  more  Christmas  custom.  It  is  that  of  going  "  Gooding,"  and  singing 
the  Christmas  Carols.  Thb  is  done  by  the  children.  Their  carols  were  orig- 
inally about  the  birth  of  the  Savior,  but  in  later  years  they  very  much  degen- 
erated, and  many  of  them  had  but  little  sense  in  them.  They  were  sung  by 
the  children  as  they  marched  from  house  to  house,  bearing  branches  of  Ivy, 
Holly,  and  Mistletoe.  The  inmates  of  each  house  would  give  them  cakes, 
nuts,  etc.,  and  then  they  would  scamper  away  to  some  other,  hoping  to  receive 
like  treatment.  The  carols  were  not  confined  to  Christmas  day,  but  of  a 
slightly  different  character,  and  under  a  different  name,  were  sung  on  New 
Year's  day.  We  do  not  propose  to  give  you  any  samples  of  those  old  foolish 
carols,  but  instead,  will  give  you  one  that  is  purely  American.  Ethel  will  now 
repeat : 

"WHAT  WILL  THE  NEW  YEAR  BRING  TO    ME?" 


I. 

**  What  will  the  New  Year  bring  to  me  ?  " 

The  little  darling  said; 
''A  curious  box  with  lock  and  key  ? 

Or  pretty,  painted  sled  ? 
A  sack  of  fruits  from  Southern  trees  ? 

Or  a  rosy  waxen  doll  ? 
Will  it  bring  me  one,  or  none  of  these  ? 

I  wish  'twould  bring  me  all."* 

II. 
«« What  will  the  New  Year  bring  to  me?  " 
The  blushing  maiden  cries ; 
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•*  Will  it  bring  *my  ship  *  from  o'er  the  sea^ 

Say,  what  will  be  the  prize  ? 
Will  it  bring  me  pleasure  all  the  year  ? 

Bring  joy  with  laughing  eyes? 
Or  will  my  mirth  be  mixed  with  fear? 

My  joy  turned  into  sighs  ?  " 

III. 
"  What  will  the  New  Year  bring  to  me  ?  " 

The  widowed  mother  says ; 
*•  Bring  food  and  clothing  for  my  three, 

For  cold  and  warmer  days  ? 
Ah!  if  it  shall,  I'll  not  lament 

A  new  *  New  Year,*  indeed ; 
For  that  will  bring  me  sweet  content — 

Content  with  what  I  need." 

IV. 
My  darling,  and  my  maiden  fair, 

And  anxious  mother,  all, 
The  God,  that  sends  another  year, 

Lets  not  a  sparrow  fall 
Without  his  care.     Trust,  O,  trust  him! — 

Trust  and  never  fear. 
The  blessings  that  are  best  for  you 

Will  come  with  each  New  Year. 

Fannie,  Aunt  Rachel  and  Uncle  Tommy,  we  can  not  thank  you  enoogb 
for  your  efforts  to  entertain  us.  You  have  earned  a  good  dinner,  and  yoa 
shall  have  it.  And  to  all  my  cousins,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  hope  you  have  en- 
joyed this  Christmas  as  much  as  I  have.  Mamma  now  desires  to  see  yov  al' 
in  the  dining-room;  but  first,  let  me  say  to  these  ladles  and  gentlemeo,! 
wish  you  all  a  Merry,  Merry  Christmas,  and  a  Happy,  Happy  New  Year,  and 
if  any  of  us  shall  visit  you  either  as  Mummers  or  Carol  Singeis,  we  hopt 
you  will  have  the  cake  with  a  hole  in  it  ready  to  pass  around. 

Phil.     And  pea — nuts,  too. 

Fannie,    Yes,  for  Phil's  sake,  pea — nuts,  too.     Good  night. 


You  are  more  sure  of  success  in  the  end  if  you  regard  yourself  as  a  nun  of 
ordinary  talent,  with  plenty  of  hard  work  before  you,  than  if  you  think  yoir- 
self  a  man  of  genius,  and  spend  too  much  time  in  watching  your  bair  gro^ 
long,  that  you  may  convince  people  that  you  are  not  like  other  folk. 


It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out.     We  must  not  only  strike  the  i«» 
while  it  is  hot,  but  strike  until  it  is  made  hot. 


EDITORIAL 


If  you  do  not  get  you  Journal  by  the  1 5th  of  the  month,  write  at  once. 

Do  NOT  send  specie  in  a  letter..   If  you  cannot  get  scrip  send  postage  stamps. 

If  you  wish  the  address  of  your  Journal  changed,  give  the  old  post-office. 
•as  well  as  the  new,  together  with  the  county  in  each  case. 

Again,  we  must  insist  that  notices  for  change  of  address  be  sent  in  early 
A  notice  sent  as  late  as  the  25th  is  usually  too  late  for  the  mailing  of  the 
Journal  for  the  succeeding  month.  ^  When  a  Journal  is  missed  in  this  way, 
application  should  be  made  to  the  postmaster  to  have  it  forwarded. 


IMPORTANT   ANNOUNCEMENT. 


a  rare  inducement  to  subscibers. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago  we  announced  the  fact  that  State 
Superintendent  Smart  had  in  preparation  a  compilation  of  the  opinions  and 
decisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  to  which  would  be  added 
a  classified  analysis  of  the  School  Law,  and  an  extensive  abstract  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Indiana,  and  of  the  other  States,  in  relation 
to  school  matters.  We  have  purchased  the  copyright  of  the  book,  and  shall 
publish  it  in  full  in  the  Indiana  School  Journal  instead  of  publishing  in  book 
iorm^  prcvided  we  can  increase  our  subscription  to  such  an  extent  as  will 
justify  us  in  the  necessary  outlay.  We  propose  to  commence  in  the  January 
number  and  give  about  eight  pages  monthly  until  completed.  We  have  al- 
ready arranged  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  Journal  in  other  respects,  so  that  in- 
dependent of  this  addition  it  will  be  worth  more  to  teachers  than  ever  before. 
We  thus  expect  to  give  to  our  present  subscribers  the  Journal  for  1880  better  in 
every  way  than  before,  and  in  addition,  give  them  the  full  benefit  of  a  valuable 
book,  the  contents  of  which  will  be  a  necessity  to  every  teacher  and  school 
•officer  in  the  State.  This  will  be  given  to  our  present  subscribers  at  no  addi- 
tional expense  to  them.  In  order  to  justify  us  in  commencing  the  publication 
as  contemplated  and  thus  increasing  largely  our  expenses,  we  must  increase 
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our  subscription  list.  We,  therefore,  ask  each  one  of  our  subscribers  to  ex^ 
plain  to  his  neighbor  the  proposed  scheme,  and  a^ik  him  or  her  to  lubicribe.. 
If  subscriptions  are  sent  in  marked  "  On  Condition^^  we  agree  to  return  tbe 
amount  of  the  subscription  unless  we  get  enough  new  subscribers  to  justify  ns 
in  undertaking  the  enterprise. 

.We  regard  this  the  best  premium  for  work  on  the  part  of  our  subscribeisiR 
have  ever  made;  for  if  this  is  not  printed  in  the  Journal,  but  in  book  form,  every 
teacher  and  trustee  will  want  to  buy  it,  as  no  one  connected  with  schools  oi 
well  do  without  it.  In  order  to  secure  the  success  of  the  scheme,  the  tnev 
subscriptions  must  reach  us  by  December  2O5  1 879. 

We  ask  our  subscribers  to  go  to  work  at  once  and  send  us  as  many  neir 
subscribers  as  possible.  If  each  subscnber  will  get  one  other,  we  agree  to 
make  the  Journal  of  far  greater  value  than  ever  before.  Iq  order  to  show  the 
value  of  the  proposed  publication,  we  append  a  list  of  the  subjects  treated: 

1.  County  superintendents — their  appointments,  rights,  and  duties. 

2.  The  law  of  appeal  and  modes  of  procedure  in  relation  thereto. 

3.  On  the  employment  of  teachers  in  townships. 

4.  On  the  dismissal  of  teachers  in  townships. 

5.  On  the  employment  and  dismissal  of  teachers  in  cities  and  towns. 

6.  School  meetings  and  school  directors. 

7.  Appointment  and  qualification  of  school  trustees. 

8.  On  the  location  of  schools. 

9.  On  the  construction  of  school  houses. 

10.  School  apparatus. 

11.  The  care  of  school  property.  , 

12.  The  law  of  enumeration. 

13.  The  law  of  transfer. 

14.  On  the  power  and  duties  of  the  county  board. 

15.  On  rules,  regulations,  and  course  of  study. 

16.  On  township  graded  schools,  and  on  joint  and  district  schools. 

17.  School  finances  and  report  in  relation  thereto.  • 

18.  On  the  levying  of  school  taxes. 

19.  Penalties  and  liabilities  of  school  officers. 

20.  Miscellaneous  duties  of  school  officers. 

21.  Disposition  of  school  property  included  within  towns  and  cities. 

22.  The  law  of  contracts. 

23.  Rights  of  teachers. 

24.  The  law  on  corporal  punishment,  together  wi^h  a  great  variety  of  other 
matter  not  necessary  to  enumerate. 

In  connection  with  and  in  addition  to  the  above,  we  repeat  ^t^^^tod 
Offer^^  made  last  month: 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

To  any  one  who  will  send  us  two  new  subscribers  at  $1.5^ 
each,  or  four  subscribers  at  $1.25  each,  between  this  and  Jano- 
ary  i,  1880,  we  will  send  them  the  School  Journal  Maf  of 
Indiana. 
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This  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  correct  maps  published.  It 
is  27x36  inches  in  size — large  enough  for  all  ordinary  use  in  the 
school-room.  It  shows  the  counties  in  different  colors,  bounds, 
the  civil  townships,  locates  correctly  every  railroad  in  the  State, 
and  gives  the  name  and  location  of  nearly  every  post-office.  It 
is  a  very  complete  map,  gotten  up  in  good  style  on  heavy  map. 
paper. 

A  teacher  who  recently  ordered  it,  writes  as  follows:  "The 
map  is  received;  it  is  the  best  map  of  Indiana,  of  its  size,  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  has  two  points  deserving  especial  admira- 
tion: I,  The  coloring  does  not  obscure  the  engraving;  2,  The- 
railroads  are  all  named.  Furthermore,  the  governmental,  histor- 
ical, and  other  notes  in  the  margin  are  of  much  interest  and 
value."  Who  would  be  without  this  map  when  it  can  be  had  on 
such  terms? 

Teachers,  go  to  work  and  do  an  excellent  thing  for  yourselves  and  for  us,, 
too,  by  sending  in  at  least  ^ne  thousand  new  subscribers  by  December  20. 


This  Number. — ^We  flatter  ourselves  that  this  number  of  the  Journal  con-- 
tains  much  that  is  valuable  to  teachers  in  all  grades  of  school  work.  ''  What 
I  Know  About  District  Schools,"  by  Miss  Robinson,  is  full  of  practical  sug- 
gestions. **  Function  of  Geography  in  a  Course  of  Study,"  by  Rose  C.  Swart, 
is  the  most  philosophical  and  suggestive  article  on  the  subject  of  geography 
we  have  read  for  years.  "  The  Little  Ones  "  will  be  suggestive  to  primary 
teachers,  though  many  of  them  may  wish  to  substitute  the  word  write  for 
"print.*'  "Special  Schools  for  Bad  Boys,"  by  Superintendent  Tarbell,  will 
suggest  a  new  feature  of  compulsory  education  that  must  sooner  or  later  be 
considered  in  all  our  large  cities.  The  subject  should  have  careful  considera-- 
tion.  **AHnt  Rachel's  Christmas" — ^a  drama,  by  D.  E.  Hunter,  will  doubtless 
be  very  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers.  Last  year,  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  we  published  a  little  Sunday-school  drama  which  proved 
very  popular,  and  so  we  selected  the  person  whom  we  supposed  to  be  the  best  in 
the  State  to  undertake  a  similar  enterprise  for  December,  1879.  M*"-  Hunter 
has  certainly  done  himself  credit  in  this  "new  venture,"  and  we  feel  sure  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  will  make  good  use  of  the  little  play.  A  person  in 
whose  good  taste  and  judgment  the  writer  has  great  confidence,  has  pro- 
nounced it  "first-rate;  better  than  we  usually  find  in  magazines." 

We  feel  confident  that  teachers  will  appreciate  the  quality  of  the  answers 
to  the  State  Board  Questions  this  month.    Each  member  of  the  Board  answers, 
his  own  questions,  and  the  work  has  been  done  with  care. 
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STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


We  give  this  month  the  programme  in  full  of  the  State  Teachers'  Assods- 
<  tion.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  to  be  held  beginning  December  29,  and  not 
^  the  22d,  as  stated  in  last  month's  Journal. 

The  programme  is  certainly  a  good  one.  The  variety  of  subjects  is  good, 
and  the  persons  appointed  to  take  a  part  are  well  scattered  over  the  State  and 
among  the  various  institutions.  The  programme  is  not  as  full  as  osoal,  which  if 
a  highly  commendable  point.  If  those  appointed  to  write  papers  will  be  cod- 
tent  to  tell  us  a  little  less  than  they  know,  or  can  find  out  concerning  the  sub- 
jects treated,  and  give  only  what  can  be  well  done  inside  the  time  (thirty  mio- 
utes)  specified  by  vote  of  the  association,  and  by  the  Executive  Comminee, 
there  will  be  ample  time  for  general  discussions. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  committee  is  making  an  effort  to  make  the  &> 
fusiions  what  the  name  signifies.  Heretofore  it  has  too  often  been  the  case 
that  instead  of  a  paper  and  a  discussion,  there  have  been  one  big  paper  and  two 
little  ones. 

The  indications  are  that  the  attendance  will  be  large,  and  if  many  viS 
come  prepared  to  take  a  part,  the  association  can  be  made  one  of  the  best  ever 
held. 

We  call  attention,  also,  to  the  excellent  progranrnie  of  the  Indiana  College 
Association,  to  be  held  December  26  and  27.  It  should  be  largely  at- 
tended. 


Served  Him  Right. — Gov.  Robinson,  of  New  York,  who  was  recently  » 
badly  defeated  for  re-election,  in  his  last  message,  in  speaking  of  the  hi^ 
school,  said :  "  It  also  breeds  discontent  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  eda* 
cated,  or  attempted  to  be  educated  to  something  above  that  to  which  they  ire 
fitted.  It  really  disqualifies  them  for  those  duties  and  labors  to  which  alooe 
by  nature  they  are  adapted ;  so  that  not  only  great  injustice,  but  great  demor- 
alization is  the  result  of  a  system  which  collects  money  by  force  from  one 
man  to  educate  the  children  of  another  for  callings  which  they  can  Derer 
fill." 

Any  man  capable  of  uttering  such  sentiments  in  this  free  country  wfaeie 
caste  in  society  is  ignored,  deserved  to  to  be  beaten.  The  teachers  of  Nev 
York  claim  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  defeat. 

Teachers  have  not  a  little  political  power  in  this  country,  and  they  shooU 
not  hesitate  to  use  it  when  the  good  of  the  country  demands  it.    The  wel£ue 

-of  the  schools  should  always  be  paramount  to  the  interests  of  any  man  oriif 

.party. 


MISCELLANY. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCA- 

TION  FOR  OCTOBER,  1879. 


Writing — Specimen  of  Penmanship, 

1.  Write  the  following  with  care  in  your  ordinary  hand-writing: 

"And  if  my  .standard  bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  he  may. 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray. 
Press  where  you  see  my  white  plume  shine  amidst  the  ranks  of  war. 
And  be  your  oriflamme  to-day  the  helmet  of  Navarre." 

2.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  object  of  analysis  in  teaching  pen- 
manship? •  10^ 

3.  Describe  the  proper  position  for  pupils  to  sit  at  an  ordinary  desk?       10. 

4.  Draw  a  scale  of  thirds  and  write  in  it  the  word  'length"  with  proper 
^spacing  and  slant.  20« 

5.  Write  the  principles  of  the  capital  letters  and  describe  them.  10. 

Orthography. — i.  How  many  and  what  sounds  has  the  letter  cf  Give 
an  example  of  each.  2  pts.,  5  each* 

2.  What  is  the  difference  betweenV  vowel  and  a  consonant?  10. 

3.  What  is  a  diphthong?    When  proper  and  when  improper? 

2  pts.,  5  each* 

4.  What  sounds  compose  each  of  the  spoken  words,  Monday,  roughs 
thought^  each,  and  knife,  5  pts.,  2  each- 

5.  Write  the  words  Monday^  rough^  thought^  each,  and  knife  phonically^ 
and  mark  each  vowel  with  the  proper  diacritical  sign.  5  pts.,  2  each» 

6  to  la  Spell  ten  words  pronounced  by  the  Superintendent. 

5  for  each  word, 

Reading.—- I.  What  constitutes  the  art  of  reading?  lo^ 

2.  (a)  What  physical  habits  ought  pupils  to  form  from  reading  aloud  ?  (b) 
What  bad  physical  habits  may  be  formed  in  reading  classes  under  poor 
teachers?  a*-6;  b«a4. 

3.  What  relation  has  reading  to  other  branches  of  study.  10^ 
*     4.  (a)  What  relations  would  you  have  the  spelling  lessons  bear  to  the  read- 
ing lessons?   (b)  Why?                                                                 a— 7;  b«.3. 

3 
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5.  What  are  the  chief  ends  to  be  attained  in  teaching  reading  in  the 
mon  schools  ?  10. 

Let  the  candidate  read  a  selection,  upon  which  he  shall  be  marked  froin  s  lo  90^  wtsmA 
ing  to  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent. 

Arithmetic — i.  Given  45135-^-9;  114  days,  45  minutes,  35  seconds -h 
■9;  .043272-S-9.  Give  a  rule  for  division  which  can  be  applied  with  equal 
propriety  to  each  of  the  above  examples.  10  or  o. 

2.  Wall  paper  is  18  inches  wide,  and  8  yards  make  one  bolt.  What  will  it 
-cost  to  paper  the  walls  of  a  school -room  36  feet  long,  28  feet  wide  and  14 
feet  high,  with  paper  which  co^ts  35  cents  per  bolt?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

3.  A  man  bought  4  lots ;  for  the  first  he  paid  two  thousand  two  hundred 
<twenty-five  and  six-hundredths  dollar^;  for  the  second,  six  thousand  and 
six-thousandths  dollars;  for  the  third,  six  hundred  and  six-hundrcdt  s  dollan; 
and  for  the  fourth,  three  thousand  eight  hundred  eighty-one  ahd  nine  thos- 
sand  seven  hundred  fifty-six  ten-thousandths  dollars.  Whnt  did  he  pay  for  all? 

Writing  numlters  8;  ans.  2. 

4.  Define  Ratio  and  Proportion.  Tell  how  to  make  a  statement  in  Propor- 
tion. 3  pi».,  4  off  for  each. 

5.  In  1864  gold  was  quoted  at  I2.80.  What  was  the  value  in  gold  of  ooe 
ilollar  in  ** greenbacks?"  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

6.  What  is  the  compound  interest  of  I152  for  one  year  at  8  per  cent,  per 
annum,  payable  semi-annually?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

7.  A  merchant  bought  cloth  for  |6  a  yard  and  marked  it  at  20  per  cent. 
iibove  cost ;  he  sold  the  cloth  at  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  marked 
price,  supposing  that  he  was  selling  it  at  cost  Did  he  gain  or  lose  ?  liuv 
jnuch  money?     What  per  cent.?  Proc.  4;  ans.  2,  2,  2. 

8.  ^  of  A's  money  equals  4-7  of  B*s;  B  has  |io  more  than  A.  How 
much  has  each  ?     By  analysis.  Anal.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

9.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  fence  200  acres  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle 
^whose  length  is  5  times  its  breadth,  at  ^$2.40  per  rod  ?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  ^ 

10.  On  what  area  of  ground  can  a  cow  graze  if  she  be  fastened  to  a  stake  viih 
a  rope  30  feet  long?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5 

Grammar. — i.  In  what  grammatical  cases  may  a  verbal  noun  tie  used  ? 
'Give  an  example  of  each.  3  off  for  each  error- 

2.  Give  two  distinctions  between  common  and  proper  nouns. 

2  ptsn  5  «<*• 

3.  How  is  the  possessive  case  formed  ?  lo. 

4.  What  is  the  distinction  in  use  between  my  and  mine  f  10 

5.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  either  is  an  adjective,  a  pronoun. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Write  a  sentence  "having  an  infinitive  with  an  object  as  the  sulject,  and 
an  infinitive  with  an  adjective  in  the  predicate.  la 

7.  Give  all  the  infinitive  forms  of  the  verb  strike,  la 

8.  Correct:  ''From  calling  of  names  he  proceeded  to  blows,"  and  pane 
<he  first  noun  in  the  sentence.  2  pts.,  5  each.' 

9.  Correct:  (a)  *' Fifty  years  hence,  (b)  who  shall  hear  of  os?"  and  parse 
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the  Terb.  a=:5 ;  bcss5« 

10.  The  injuries  we  do,  and  those  we  suffer,  are  seldom  weighed  in  the 

-same  balance.    Analjrze.  lo. 

Geography. — i.  Into  what  two  classes  are  Islands  divided?    Give  an  ex- 
ample of  each.  3  pts.,  4,  3,  3. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  river  system  and  a  river  basin  ?         10. 

3.  How  are  inland  salt  lakes  formed?    Name  the  largest  salt  lake  in  the 
United  States  and  Asia  respectively.  3  pts.,  6,  2,  2. 

4.  What  are  the  chief  divisions  of  North  America  ?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  What  range  of  mountains  constitute  part  of  the  boundary  between  Nor* 
^way  and  Sweden?     What  range  lies  between  France  and  Spain? 

2  pis.,  5  eadu 

6.  By  jrhat  other  names  or  titles   are  the  following  states  known:     New 
York,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania?  5  pts,,  2  each. 

7.  Name  the   largest   city  in   each  of  the   following  countries:     England, 
France,  Germany,  United  States,  China?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

8.  What  two  countries  of  South  America  are  almost  wholly  mountainous? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  What  two  European   countries  have  the  largest  territorial  possessions  in 
the  world?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.  How  do  the  mountain  ranges  of  Asia  compare  with  others  in  the  world 
«s  to  height?     How  as  to  length?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

History. — i.  What  was  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  1774?  10. 

2.  Who  was  John  Marshall?  •  10. 

3.  Describe  Perry's  Victory,  1 81 3.  lO. 

4.  In  whose  administration  was  Indiana  admitted  to  the  Union?  10. 

5.  (a)  What  was  the  cotton  gin,  and  (b)  who  invented  it?  as6;  bB>:4. 

6.  What  occasioned  the  debate  between  Hayne  and  Webster,  in  G^ugress, 
1830?  10. 

7.  Who  are  the  Mormons?  10. 

8.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  1848?         10. 

9.  (a)  Which  was  the  most   important   battle   in   the   late  civil  war?    (b) 
Why?  a«4;  b=6. 

10.  What  sections  of  the  country  have  favored  free  trade  doctrines,  and  what 
sections  those  of  protection?  10. 

Physiology. — i.  Why  are  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  hollow?  la 

2.  Give  three  uses  of  the  muscles.  10. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  digestion  and  nutrition?  lo^ 

4.  How  is  the  waste  matter  removed  from  the  system?  lo. 

5.  Why  does  bodily  exercise  increase  the  demand  for  food?  10. 

6.  Why  should  a  hearty  meal  not  be  eaten  immediately  before  or  immedi- 
ately after  severe  exercise?  lo 

7.  What  condition  of  the  eye  causes   near«sightedness?    What  condition 
causes  far-sightedness?  2  pts.,  5  each. 
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8.  What  is  the  use  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear?  lou 

9.  Why  is  an  hahitual  stooping  posture  injurious  to  health?  la 
10.  Why  do  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland  need  more  animal  food  than  thoK 

of  Mexico?  10^ 

Theory  and  Practicb. — i.  Why  should  a  definition  or  principle  be  a- 
derstood  by  a  pupil  before  he  attempts  to  commit  it  to  memory?  2Ql 

2.  Why  should  a  pupil  be  taught  the  geography  of  his  home  before  he  is 
taught  the  geography  of  the  earth  ?  aot 

3.  Why  should  a  recitation  test  a  pupil's  preparation  of  the  lesson  asngned? 

Ja 

4.  When  should  children  be  put  to  the  study  of  technical  giamoiaT? 

5.  Why  should  a  teacher  never  apply  to  a  pupil  such  d^[rading  epithets  as 
«* dullard,"  "clown,"  "liar,"  etc.? 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  PUBUSHED  NOV. 


Orthography. — i.  A  syllable  is  a  part  of  a  word  Vmtaining  one  Tovd 
sound,  and  pronounced  by  one  vocal  impulse. 

2.  The  elementary  sounds  are  divided  into  vocals,  sub-vocals,  and  as* 
pirates. 

3.  The  letter  g  has  two  sounds,  hard  g  and  soft  g.  It  has  its  hard  souDd 
'^^  g^f  givf»  gospel,  and  agate  \  its  soft  sound  in  gem^  George^  gf^fi^  ^^ 
agile. 

4.  The  sounds  ^,  long  oo^  kj  and  long  a  compose  the  word  bouquei  whcD> 
spoken.     It  is  pronounced  boo-ka^,  or  boo^  ka. 

5.  The  word  neighbor  is  written  phonically  na'^  bur,  or  na^  bur;  and  Ae 
word  measure^  mezh^  yur, 

READINa 

"  Night,  sable  goddess,  from  her  ebon  throne 
In  ray  less  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre,  o*er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence,  how  dead!  and  darkness,  how  profound! 
Nor  eye  nor  listening  ear  an  object  finds." 

I.  Night  is  personified  and  spoken  of  as  a  black  goddess.  Ebim  Armt 
is  the  black  throne  upon  which  the  goddess,  night,  was  seated.  R^ylea 
majesty  still  farther  emphasizes  the  blackness  of  night  by  representing  her  tn 
be  invisible.  (Note  that  these  words  sable^  ebon,  and  ray  less  successively  add 
an  increased  emphasis  to  the  idea  of  darkness  expressed  in  the  word  m^bL 
Sable  is  black,  ebon  is  blacker,  but  rayles%  is  so  black  as  to  be  wholly  iarisi- 
ble.    This  is  a  climax.)     Leaden  sceptre  is  the  heavy,  drowsy  influence  of 
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4iight  in  producing  sleep.     Slumbering  world  refers  to  the  perfect  stillness  and 
•qniet  that  prevailed.     Everything  seemed  to  sleep. 

*'  Nor  listening  ear  an  object  finds." 

2.  Sable  and  seplre  are  good  words  for  spelling,  because  of  the  final  sylla- 
bles, 1-e  not  e-1,  and  r-e  not  e-r;  goddess^  because  of  the  doubling  of  the  final 
•consonant  in  adding  the  suffix.  It  suggests  the  teaching  of  the  rule  for  spell- 
ing :  leaden,  stretches^  and  lislening  are  good  words,  because  of  the  silent  let- 
ters in  them. 

3.  One  prominent  object  of  the  author,  is  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  reader 
to  form  a  vivid  conception  of  absolute  darkness  and  silence ;  not  a  sound  nor 
a  ray  of  light;  but  the  silent  goddess,  Night,  reigns  supreme. 

4.  Sable,  black;  ebon,  more  intensely  black,  or  very  black;  rayless,  per- 
fect black,  or  invisible. 

Leaden — heavy,  stupefying,  sleep-producing. 
Profound— deep,  intense,  perfect. 

5.  (a)  It  should  be  read  slowly,  in  order  that  the  hearer  may  haVe  time  to 
:form  his  picture,  as  the  reader  advances  from  step  to  step  in  th6  description, 
^which  is  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  climax. 

(b)  It  should  be  read  with  moderate  force  and  medium  pilch,  and  with  a 
pure  tone,  approaching  the  orotund  quality  in  the  fourth  line. 

(c)  The  emphasis  used  should  be  mostly  of  that  kind  known  as  emphasis 
-of  Time ;  i.  ^.,  emphasis  expressed  by  prolonging  the  long  sounds  of  the  vow- 
■f^  in  the  emphatic  words. 

(d)  the  reader  should  have  a  vivid  conception  of  the  profound  darkness 
and  death-like  stillness  here  described,  and  then  give  a  natural  expression  to 
the  feelings  thus  awakened. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Two  or  more  numbers  are  said  to  be  prime  to  each 
other  when  they  have  no  common  inte;;ral  factor.  The  numbers  themselves 
may  or  may  not  be  prime  numbers.     Thus  8  and  15  are  prime  to  each  other. 

2.  7-9+8  8=1517;  15-17— 7 ■9=135-153— "9-153=16.153. 

. « .     By  adding  8  to  both  terms  of  7-9  the  value  is  increased  16-153. 

3.  Four  and  seven-tenths;  four  hundred  five  thousandths;  two  hundred 
and  two-hundredths ;  four  hundred  six  andsixteen-thousandths;  and  eighty- 
nine  and  four  thousand  six  ten-mil lionths. 

4.  (24  gal.  3  qt.  I  pt.)^3-5«.(24  gal.  3  qt.  I  pt,X5-3) 
124  gal.  I  qt.  I  pt.     41  gal.  I  qt.  i^  pt. 

3 

5.  Suppose  that  the  chalk-boxes  are  .arranged  in  the  box,  so  that  their 

length,  width,  and  height  correspond  with  the  length,  width,  and  height  of 
the  box. 

Since  the  box  is  48  inches  long  and  the  chalk-boxes  are  8  inches  long,  then 
<6  can  be  placed  end  to  end  in  the  length  of  the  box. 

(Remark. — tn  this  example  the  chalk-boxes  may  be  placed  in  each  of  sev- 
eral positions  and  completely  fill  the  box.) 


^ 


{ 
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Since  the  box  is  12  inches  wide,  and  the  chalk -boxes  are  4  inchei 
then  3  boxes  would  cover  the  width  of  the  box. 

Hence,  3  rows  of  6  boxes  each,  equaling  18  boxes,  would  make  one  liye^ 
in  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

Since  the  box  is  24  inches  deep  and  the  chalk-boxes  are  3  inches  hig^lltt 
8  layers  of  chalk-boxes  would  fill  the  box. 

Since  i  layeri^iS  boxes. 

8  layers— 18  boxes  yfi^i^  boxes. 

6.  B  520ssB  100  per  cent. 

A  A 

D  364=D  (2)—? 

P(i)-?R(3)-? 

(1)  520—364=156  (percentage.) 

(2)  100  per  cent.  X364-+-520— 70  (diff*  per  cent.) 

(3)  100  per  cent.  — 70  per  cent.««3o  per  cent.  rate»- 

7.  A — P=interest 
.*.  j$862 — 1840=122. 
Since  PXRXT=»n^«''est. 

Interest 
T=§ 

PXR. 

22  II 

.  • .    T= — X«05— — ^yr."-6  mo.  8  da.-f 
840  21 

8.  ( 1 )  Find  the  present  worth  of  the  note. 
|84O-*-i.03=|8i5.534  (nearly.) 
(2)  He  paid  90  per  cent  of  its  present  worth. 

|8>5.534X.90=^33.98+ 

9.  A's  capital,     5000 

B's  capital,     2500 
Cs  capita],     3500 


Total,  1 1000 
.  A's  share  of  profits=io.22  of  $20COr^  909.09-f- 
B*s  share  of  profitsati  5  22  of  j$2000Bx|54.54-|- 
C8  share  of  profits.—  7-22  of  I2000— 636.36-f- 


10  .(20  ft.-f-i6  A.)X2"«72  ft.,  perimeter  of  room.. 

Z22i_2— «96,  No.  sq.  yd.  in  walls. 
9 
8X}'=  4i  ^o.  sq.  yd.  in  one  bolt.. 
96-^-4^*24,  No.  of  bolts. 

|.3oX24«-^7-20;  or, 
1.30X72X12X2  _^    ,,^ 

9X8X1 


J 


Comparative, 

Superlative. 

Less, 

Least. 

Nigher, 

Nighest,  or  nearest^ 

Later, 

Latest,  or  last. 

Upper, 

Upmost. 
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Grammar. — i. 

Positive, 
Little, 
Nigh, 
Late, 

Up, 

Disgraceful,  More  disgraceful.    Most  disgraceful. 

2.  Potatoes,  staffs  or  staves,  chimneys,  cargoes,  focuses  or  foci. 

3.  (a)  Who,  which,  and  what,  (b)  Who  is  applied  to  person,  and  asks  for 
the  name;  which  is  applied  to  persons  and  things,  and  asks  for  the  individ- 
ual ;  what  is  applied  to  persons  and  things,  and  asks  for  the  condition  or  qual* 
ity  of  the  object  enquired  for. 

4.  If  I  am  learning. 

If  thou  art  learning. 
If  he  is  learning. 
If  we  are  learning. 
If  you  are  learning. 
If  they  are  teaming. 

5.  This  sentence  is  without  doubt  an  answer  to  the  fifth  question, 

6.  //  is  a  personal  pronoun,  third,  singular,  neuter,  nominative,  and  sub* 
ject  of  the  verb  is.  Such  is  a  limiting  (monomial)  adjective  used  as  a  nouQ^ 
third,  plural,  common,  objective,  and  governed  by  the  preposition  for.  Or  it 
may  be  parsed  as  a  limiting  adjective  limiting  persons  understood. 

7.  We  is  a  personal  pronoun,  first,  plural,  common,  nominative,  and  sub- 
ject of  the  verb  are  understood. 

To  criticise  is  a  verb,  regular,  active,  transitive,  infinitive,  present,  used  as 
a  noun,  third,  singular,  neuter,  nominative,  and  in  apposition  with  i/,  or  sub* 
ject  of  f>. 

8.  //  is  a  personal  pronoun,  third,  singular,  common,  objective  and  sub. 
ject  of  to  be.     Me*  is  a  personal  pronoun,  first,  singular,  common,  objective 
predicate  r  bjective  of  to  be, 

9.  The  apples  taste  sweet.     The  word  sweet  denotes  a  quality  of  the  ap- 
ples, not  the  manner  of  action  of  taste,  and  hence,  should  be  in  the  form  of  an 
adjective,  not  an  adve«b. 

10.  A  civilized  people  has  no  right  to  violate  its  solemn  obligations.  To 
violate  is  an  infinitive,  etc.,  used  as  a  noun  in  the  objective  case  in  apposition 
with  right  J  or  used  as  an  adjective  modifying  right. 

History. — i.  James  (or  Jacques)  Cartier,  9  French  navigator,  in  twoexpedi- 
tions,  in  1 534-3 S*  discovered  and  quite  thoroughly  explored  the  waters  about 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  his  second  voyage,  ascending  the  river  of  that 
name  as  far  as  to  the  site  of  Montreal. 

2.   John  Smith  who  was  born  in  England,  1579,  and  died  in  London,  163 1 
was  distinguished  as  a  soldier  and  a  public  man  before  he  came  to  this 
country,  in  1606.     He  prominently  assisted  in  the  first  permanent  settlement 
of  the  English  in  the  new  world,  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1607.     Afterward  he 
explored  the  Chesapeake,  and  some  years  later,  he  explored  the  New  England 
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coast,  from  the  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  and  in  1614,  made  a  map  of  tbe 
country.  Tradition  tells  of  the  saving  of  Smith's  life  by  the  heroic  Poc*^ 
hontas.     Smith  wrote  the  first  American  book. 

3.  In  1651,  when  Cromwell  was  captain-general  of  the  parliamentazy 
forces  and  virtual  dictator,  the  long  parliament  passed  a  Navigation  Act,  fjro- 
hibiting  importation  of  goods  into  British  territories,  except  in  ships  owned  and 
manned  by  English  subjects.  This  legislation  was  confirmed  after  the  restoraticm 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  Charles  II.,  and,  variously  modified,  continued  in  force 
until  June,  1840.  The  bearing  of  this  act  upon  our  early  colonial  commerce 
is  very  obvious.    Its  influence  was  most  mischievous. 

4.  The  fears  of  King  Philip  and  other  .Indian  chiefs,  who  saw  their  lands 
occupied  and  their  liberties  lessened,  by  the  increase  and  encroachments  of 
the  whites,  led  to  a  league  among  almost  all  the  tribes  which  precipitated 
them,  under  the  leadership  of  Philip,  upon  the  New  England  towns.  Great 
destruction  of  life  and  property  took  place.  It  was  in  this  war  v  1675-6),  that 
William  Gofle,  one  of  the  regicides,  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  town  of 
Hadley,  delivered  it  from  an  Indian  attack,  and  then  disappeared  as  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  as  he  came. 

5.  Rhode  Island  was  a  self-governing  democracy,  with  very  slight  super- 
vision by  the  English  sovereign,  upon  land  given  by  the  Narragansett  In- 
dians, and  under  a  charter  granted  in  1644,  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  in  1663, 
and  continued  m  force  by  the  people  themselves  until  1842. 

6.  Rhode  Island  and  Maryland  were  alike,  as  colonies,  in  their  establish- 
ment of  religious  toleration  and  freedom,  although  these  were  more  compleie 
and  comprehensive  in  Rhode  Island. 

7.  It  may  be  difficult  to  name  distinct  causes  of  such  a  movement  as  the 
American  revolution,  but  the  colonists  urged  that  they  were  (i)  taxed  without 
representation;  (2)  annoyed  by  irritating  forms  and  excessive  demands  in 
taxation;  (3)  unnecessarily  and  tyrannically  interfered  wiih  in  their  proper 
self-government,  by  royal  governors  and  otherwise;  (4)  interfered  with  in 
their  trade  and  commerce  by  arbitrary  navigation  acts  and  otherwise;  (3}  de- 
nied all  redress  of  grievances,  in  answer  to  their  humble  and  respectful  pe- 
titions. 

8.  General  Thomas  Gage  was,  in  1 763,  appointed  commander  of  the  Brit^ 
ish  troops  in  America,  and  in  1764,  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts.  It  was 
to  him  the  Boston  boys  complained  of  interference  with  their  plays  and  play- 
grounds by  the  royal  soldiers.  His  searches  for  the  military  stores  of  the  peo- 
ple at  Concord  led  to  the  battle  of  Lexington,  '-the  first  explosion  of  the  revo- 
lution." He  ako  directed  the  British  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  was 
recalled  in  1775. 

9.  In  December,  1777,  General  Washington,  retiring  from  Philadelphia 
before  General  Howe,  established  the  winter-quarters  of  his  army  at  Valley 
Forge,  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  twenty  miles  from  the  city.  The 
troops  suffered  severely,  from  want  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The  nam- 
ber  was  reduced  from  45,003  to  20,000.  There  were  no  blankets;  the  sick 
lay  upon  the  bare  ground,  as  even  straw  could  not  be  had;  many  were  with- 
out shoes,  and  tracked  the  snow  wtth  their  bleeding  feet,  as  they  brought 
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food  into  their  ragged  camp  upon  rude  hand-carts.    One  cause  of  the  suffer- 
ing was  the  worthlessness  of  such  money  as  they  had. 

10.  In  October,  1 781,  Lord  Corn wallis,  occupying  a  fortified  position  at 
Yorktown,  was  invested  by  the  French  fleet  under  De  Grasse,  and  the  land 
forces  by  Washington.  After  an  assault  by  Washington,  and  an  unsuccessful 
sortie  by  the  British,  on  the  17th  Comwallis  proposed  to  surrender.  The 
capitulation  was  arranged  the  next  day,  and  on  the  day  following,  was  carried 
"  into  effect.  More  than  8,000  prisoners  laid  down  their  arms.  It  was  "  the 
beginning  of  the  end,"  On  hearing  the  news,  Lord  North  exclaimed :  "  It 
is  all  over."  L.  M. 

Physiology. — i.  A  tooth  is  composed  of  a  substance  similar  to  bone,  the 
harder  of  which,  coverin  \  the  exposed  part  of  the  tooth,  is  called  enamel ;  the 
softer  portion,  forming  the  body,  neck  and  roots,  or  fangs,  is  called  ivory  or 
-dentine.  The  roots,  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  true  bone,  are  planted  firmly 
in  the  jaw,  and  have  at  their  points  small  openings  through  which  nerves  and 
blood-vessels  enter  a  hollow  interior  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  life  and  nu- 
triment till  the  tooth  reaches  maturity.  Then  the  most  of  the  blood-vessels 
have  decayed.  The  form  of  the  tooth  depends  upon  the  use  to  which  it  is  to 
be  put. 

2.  The  material  composing  bone  is  of  two  kinds — animal  and  mineral. 
The  former  gives  elasticity;  the  latter,  firmness.     In  old  persons  the  mineral 
predominates,  taking  away  the  toughness  and  rendering  them  more  brittle,  and 
therefore  more  easily  broken. 

3.  (i)  The  turning  of  the  feet  out  makes  a  broader  base  for  the  body  to 
rest  upon.  The  broader  the  base  the  firmer  the  support.  (2)  The  feet  are 
thus  kept  out  of  each  other's  way. 

4.  Because  the  bones  and  muscles  surrounding  the  chest  aiid  abdomen  are 
thus  forced  into  an  unnatural  position,  thereby  cramping  the  organs  contained 
within  them,  compressing  the  blood-vessels  that  supply  them  with  nutriment, 
and  thus  interfering  with  a  free  and  healthy  discharge  of  their  functions. 

5.  To  carry  to  all  parts  of  the  body  a  nourishing  material  that  will  support 
vitality  and  stimulate  activity,  and  to  remove  worn-out  particles  to  points 
whence  they  can  be  discharged  from  the  system,  or  worked  over  for  further 
use. 

6.  Each  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  sets  in  motion  a  small 
wave  of  blood  that  strikes  against  and  expands  the  walls  of  the  arteries.  Eaeh 
expansion  is  called  a  ^  beat "  of  the  pulse. 

7.  A  sensory  nerve  begins  in  the  outer  part  of  the  body  and  ends  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  nervous  system.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  carrying  im> 
qpressions  to  the  brain. 

8.  Respiration  consists,  essentially,  in  taking  in  oxygen  and  giving  off  car-* 
bonic  acid,  these  two  acts  being  the  first  and  last  links  in  a  long  series  taking 
place  in  all  paruof  the  body.     It  prepares  the  blood  for  use  in  the  body. 

9.  Ice-water  should  not  be  drank  freely,  because  it  lowers  the  temperature 
^f  the  stomach  so  much  as  to  paralyze  its  action. 

JO.  (i)  After  the  school  has  been  in  session  a  few  minutes  and  the  necessary 
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temperature  is  secured,  lower  the  windows  at  the  top  to  permit  the  wana,  im* 
pure  air  to  pass  out  and  fresh  air  to  enter.  If  the  pupils  sit  near  the  wtndowt^ 
it  is  better  to  lower  several  windows  a  Uttie  than  to  lower  one  or  two  saA- 
ciently  to  permit  currents  of  cold  air  to  strike  pupils.  If  there  is  a  window 
the  stove,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  pupils,  its  lower  sash  may  be 
(2)  When  there  is  wind,  lower  the  windows  on  the  oppoiiteside  of  the  room. 
I',  is  as  important  to  protect  pupiU  from  currents  of  cold  air  as  to  protfcct  th;»A 
from  the  breathing  of  impure  air. 

Theory  and  Practice. — i.  The  two  most  imporUnt  characteristics  of 
a  good  question  are  clearness  and  definiteness.  A  question  should  be  deaxlj 
expressed,  and  it  should  require  a  definite  answer. 

2.  (i)  The  Brst  advantage  of  pronouncing  the  syllables  in  oral  spelling,  i^ 
the  teaching  of  their  pronunciation,  and  through  them  the  accurate  pronunciA- 
tion  of  the  word  which  they  compose.  To  this  end,  the  syllables  ma^  be 
pronounced  separately  precisely  as  they  are  pronounced  when  the  word  is 
spoken.  (2)  The  second  advantage  of  pronouncing  the  syllables  is  the  vocaL 
drill  thus  secured. 

3.  I  would  first  create  a  sentiment  in  my  school  against  tardiness,  and  a&. 
ambition  to  be  punctual.     If  necessary,  I  would  have  tardy  pupils  write  their 
names  on  slate  or  blackboard  as  they  enter,  and  then  remain  after  school,  to 
make  proper  expjanation  and  see  the  record  of  their  tardiness  transferred  frocn^ 
slate  or  board  to  the  record-book. 

4.  (i)  Pupils  should  know  why  they  are  punished,  that  they  may  repent  oT 
their  wrong  doing,  and  determine  to  avoid  its  repetition,  thus  realizing   the 
first  object  of  punishment — the  reformation  of  the  wrong  doer,    (2}  If  a  pa  pi  I 
realizes  the  necessity  of  his  punishment,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  see  its  jus- 
tice, and  as  a  cc^sequence,  entertain  right  feelings  toward  the  teacher. 

5.(1)  Instruction  in  both  matter  and  method  should  be  adapted  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  taught.     (2)  The  concrete  should  be  taught  before  the  abstradi^ 
and,  when  practicable,  the  abstract  should  be  taught  through  the   concrete. 

(3)  The  understanding  of  a  definition  or  principle  should  generally  precede 
the  memorizing  of  its  verbal  expression — "  understanding   before  memory.'* 

(4)  Processes  should  be   taught   before   rules,  and,  when   practicable,  rales' 
should  be  taught  through  processes. 


J.  W.  Williams,  superintendent  of  the  Rochester  schools,  was  recently 
arrested  by  Mr.  C.  Hoover,  a  leading  citizen  of  Rochester,  for  puAishing  & 
pupil  ,till  marks  were  left  upon  his  person.  On  the  day  set  for  trial  the 
<:ase  was  dismissed,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  will  be  renewed  in  the 
Circuit  Court.  From  what  we  can  learn  from  newspaper  articles  and  pri* 
vate  correspondence,  the  boy  was  not  unreasonably  punished,  bat*  owing- 
to  the  tenderness  of  his  skin,  he  was  unreasonably  marked.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  it  takes  but  a  slight  blow  to  discolor  the  flesh  of  certaini 
individuals. 
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INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Programme  for  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association,  to  be  held  in  Masonic  Hall,  Indianapolis,  December 
19.  30,  and  31,  1879. 

Monday  Evening,  December  29. 

7:3a    ;.  Music.     2.   Opening  prayer.     3.  Address   of  Welcome— Hon.  T» 
A.  Hendricks.     4.  Response  by  the  retiring  President,  John  M.  BIoss,^ 
Superintendent  City  Schools,  Evansville.   5.  Inaugural  Address  by  the 
President  elect,  J.  T.  Merrill,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Lafayette. 
6.  Appointment  of  Committees  and  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Tuesday  Morning,  December  30. 

g:3a  I.  Opening  Exercises.  2.  Paper — ^*  Thoroughness  in  School  Work,**^ 
Warren  Darst,  Associate  Principal,  Central  Indiana  Normal  School^ 
Ladoga.  3.  Discusion  of  Paper  opened  by  D.  W.  Thomas,  Superin- 
tendent City  Schools,  Wabash;  and  Rev.  W.'R.  Halstead,  President 
De  Pauw  Female  College,  New  Albany. 

Recess, 

ICK45.   4-  Paper — **  Teaching  as  a  Profession,*'  by  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae, . 
Principal  High  School,  Muncie.     5.  Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Belle 
Fleming,  of  Vincennes  High  School.     6.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Afternoon  Session. 

ROD.    I.  Music.     2.  Paper — "Science  in  Elementary  Schools,"  S.  E.  Miller,  . 
Superintendent  City  Schools,  Michigan  City.     3.  Discussion  of   Paper 
opened  by  Prof.  John  C.  Ridpath,  of  Asbury  University,  Greencastle; 
and  Michael  Seiler,  Superintendent  Knightstown  Schools. 

Recess. 

3:10.   4.  Paper — "Woman's  Place  in  Our  School  Work,"  Miss  Alice  E. 
Brown,  Teacher  of  M<ithematics,  Lafayette  High  School.     5.  Discus— 
jsion  of  Paper  by  Mrs  Lizzie  S.  Byers,  of  the  Terre  Haute  High  School;. 
and  J.  H.  Madden,  Superintendent  of  Bedford  Schools.     6.  Appoint- 
ment of  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers. 

Evening  Session. 

7:30.   I.  Mtisic.     2.  Miscellaneous  Business.    3.  Lecture— «*' An  Evening  in  > 
Wonderland ;  or,  The  Yellowstone  National  Park,"  illustrated  by  the 
Calcium   Light  Stereopticon,  Prof.  William  I.  Marshall,  Fitchburg^ 
Mass.  « 
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Wednesday  Morning,  December  31. 

9:00.   I.  Opening  Exercises.     2.  •*  Defects  in  Our  State  School  SystaD,"by 
A.   D.   Mohler,    Superintendent    Lagrange   Schools.    3.    Discusion 
opened  by  A.  C.  Goodwin,  County  Superintendent  Clark  County;  and 
R.  I.  Hamilton,  Superintendent  Madison  County. 

.10:30.  4.  Paper—**  Elements  of  Success  in  Mental  Training,"  by  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Lindley,  Principal  Female  High  School,  New  Albany.  5.  Discwsia 
of  Paper  opened  by  Miss  N.  Cropsey,  Superintendent  Primaiy  Id- 
struction,  Indianapolis  Schools;  and  Prof.  John  Coulter,  Wabask 
College.  6.  Poem—**  Let  There  Be  Light  "—written  for  the  oca- 
sion,  by  J.  R.  Wpathers,  Principal  First  Ward  School,  New  Albany. 

Afternoon  Session. 

2:00,  I.  Music.  2.  Report  of  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers.  5. 
Paper— «*  Optional  Studies  in  Public  Schools,"  J.  B.  Roberts,  Princi- 
pal Indianapolis  High  School.  4.  Discussion  of  Paper  opened  by 
Dr.  George  A.  Chase,  Principal  Female  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 
and  W.  T.  Fry,  Superintendent  Crawfordsville  Schools. 

.3-30-  5-  Address—'*  Moral  Training  iii  Schools,"  Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D^ 
President  Indiana  State  University,  Bloomington.  6.  Memorial 
Address  on  the  late  Prof.  Caleb  Mills,  by  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Tattle, 
President  Wabash  College.  7.  Resolutions  and  Remarks,  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  8.  Reports  of  Committees.  9.  Miscella- 
neous Business. 

The  leading  papeis  will  be  short,  and  ample  time  will  be  given  for  a 
full  discussion  of  each  subject.  Gentlemen  who  lead  in  the  discussioni 
will  be  limited  to  ten  minutes.  They  are  expected  to  come  before  the  As- 
sociation without  manuscript.  The  Committee  aim  to  make  the  discus- 
sions of  papers,  indeed,  general. 

The  Music  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  George  B.  Loomis, 
Superintendent  Music,  Indianapolis  Schools. 

Special  Railroad  Rates. 

The  J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R.,  including  the  Cambridge  and  Madison  branchei, 
the  St.  L.,  T.  H.  &  I.  (Vandalia  Line),  and  the  I.  &  St.  L.  wiU  sell  tickets 
at  full  fare  going,  and  return  free,  on  presentation  of  certificate,  signed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

The  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette;  the  Indianapolis,  Peru  and 
Chicago;  the  Indianapolis  and  Vincennes;  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  (Pan  Handle)  Railroads,  will  sell  Excursion  Tickets  at  one 
and  one-fifth  (i  f-5)  fare;  or,  about  four  cents  per  mile.  Teachers  living 
on  these  lines,  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  rates,  must  procure  ccrtifi* 
catesof  J.  M.  Olcott,  Indianapolis,  and  purchase  round^trip  tickets  befoit 
"arting.  • 
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The  Fort  Wayne,  Muncie  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  will  sell  round-trip-^ 
tickets  at  one  fare  and  fifty  cents  additional. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  and  the  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati  anvl  Indianapolis  Railroads  will  return  delegates  at  one  cent  per 
mile.     Return  certificates  obtained  at  the  Association. 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  will  sell  Excursion  Tickets  to  diverg- 
ing points  at  one  and  one-third  (i)^)  fare,  on  presentation  of  certificates, 
to  be  obtained  of  J.  M.  Olcott,  before  starting  from  home. 

The    Louisville,  New   Albany   and   Chicago,  and   the  Evansville  and, 
Terre  Haute  Railroads  will  sell  Round-trip  tickets  at  one  fare. 

The  Fort  Wayne,  Jackson  and  Saginaw  Railroad  will  sell  round-trip  - 

■  

tickets  at  two  cents  per  mile  each  way.     Tickets  to  be  purchased  before  - 
starting. 

Hotel  Rates. 

Members  will  be  entertained   at   the   following  rates:     Grand  Hotel,. 
$2.00   per   day;   Bates   House,  $2.00;   Occidental,  $1.50;    Remy  House, 
$1.50;  Sherman  House,  $1  50;   Enterprise  Hotel,  $1.00;  Capital  House,. 
$1.00  H.  B.  Jacobs,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.,  New  Albany. 


THE  INDIANA  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Indiana  College  Association  will  take  place  in- 
Indianapolis,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  December  26  and  27  proxima 
The  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  comer  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  York  streets,  and  will  begin  at  1:30  P.  M.  on  Friday.  The 
Association  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  a  meeting  of  great  interest  is  an- 
ticipated. Nearly  all  the  colleges  in  the  State  are  embraced  in  the  organ- 
ization. The  extraordinary  success  of  last  winter's  meeting  gives  assur- 
ance of  still  better  things  to  come.  The  programme  presented  for  the  en- 
suing session,  is  as  follows : 

Friday  Afternoon,  December  26. 

1:30.   American  College  Degrees — W.  T.  Stott,  D.  D.,  President  of  Frank- 
lin College.     Discussion  of  Subject    by   A.   R.  Benton,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Mental   and   Moral  Science,  Butler   University;  and 
Alexander  Martin,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Asbury  University. 

2:45.  Comparative  Playfulness — ^Joseph  Moore,  President  of  Earlham 
College.  Discussion  of  Subject  by  J.  M.  Coulter,  A.  M.,  Professor 
of  Natural  Science,  Wabash  College ;  and  J.  A.  Beattie,  A.  M., 
President  of  Bedford  College. 

7:45.  President's  Address— Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D.,  President  of  Indiana 
University.  Appointment  of  Committees  and  transaction  of  Irreg- 
ular Business. 


/ 
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Saturday  Morning,  December  27. 

7:00  Differentiation  in  the  Higher  Education— E.  E.  White,  LU  D, 
President  of  Purdue  University.  Discussion  of  Subject  by  Joseph 
F.  Tattle,  D.  D.,  President  of  Wabash  College;  and  D.  W.Fishei; 
D.  D.,  President  of  Hanover  College. 

10:30:   Reports  of  Committees  and  Election  of  Officers  for  the  eniiiiic 
year. 

All  friends  of  the  higher  education  in  our  State  are  cordially  inTited  tp 
be  present  at  the  sessions  of  our  body.        John  C.  Ridpatu,  Secretary. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Kosciusko  County. — Our  county  institute  was  a  complete  svcooi 
-  Over  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  in  attendance,  and  two  hundred 
teachers  were  enrolled.  The  following  persons  from  a  distance  h«rlped  us: 
President  Moss,  of  the  State  University ;  W.  A.  Bell,  of  the  School  Journal; 
F.  A.  Clancy,  the  popular  elocutionist;  D.  Moury,  superintendent  of  Ell- 
hart  county  ;  and  the  good-looking  agents — B.  Wilson  Smith,  J.  M,  Olcott, 
and  E.  M.  Chaplin.  Our  home  workers  did  most  noble  service.  The 
Monday  evening  lecture  by  President  Moss,  upon  Liberal  Education,  was 
well  received;  and,  in  short,  it  could  not  fail  to  please  so  intelligent  a  clxs 
■of  teachers  and  people.  It  was  a  worthy  product  of  a  great  mind.  The 
lecture  of  W.  A.  Bell,  upon  Young  America  and  His  Sister,  gained  nni- 
~versal  praise.  One  man  said:  '*It  was  worth  five  dollars  to  me."  The 
nvork  of  F.  A.  Clancy  was  an  exception  to  the  common  institute-elocotion- 
ary — Wind-bag-in-convulsions  work.  In  short,  all  of  our  workcn  did 
'themselves  and  us  justice.  W.  Van  Wymer  was  secretary,  and  C.  P- 
Hodge,  assisted  the  county  superintendent,  in  conducting  the  exerciser 

F.  McAlpine.,  Superimcndeot 

# 

DeKalb  County. — The  DeKalb  County  Teachers*  Institute  convened 
at    Garrett,  November    10,  Supt.  Mcintosh   presiding.     Enrollment,  14^ 
The  work  was  done  principally  by  home  te..cners,  but  was  practical.    The 
object  of  all  was  improvement  in  the  method  of  teaching  in  countiy  Mrbook. 
The  teachers  of  the  several  schools  were  all  present,  except  the  principal 
and  one  or  two  of  the  assistant  teachers  of  the  Auburn  schools  and  the 
principal  of  the  Waterloo  Schools.     The  home  teachers  were,  Supt.  Mcin- 
tosh,  C.  A.  Fyke,  J.  S.  Otis,  T.  H.  Shoub,  A.  M.  Strong,  C.  M.  Merica, 
anh  Misses  Daniels,  Zeigler,  Shoub,  and  Clark.     Cyrus  Smith,  of  Jackson, 
Michigan,  and   A.  C.  Shortridge,  of  Indianapolis,  were  with   us  a  short 
time,  and    rendered  valuable  assistance.    Dr.  Sherman  and  Rev.  I.  A. 
Madden,  of  Garrett,  each  delivered  a  very  practical  lecture,  and  Miss  A. 
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"Baxter  read  an  excellent  essay.  The  evening  lectures  and  entertainments 
were  good,  especially  the  eloquent  address  by  W.  L.  Penfield,  of  Auburn. 
Among  the  resolutions  passed,  was  one  heartily  favoring  a  graded  system 
in  our  country  schools ;  another  asking  the  trustees  not  to  adopt  uniformity 
-of  wages,  but  to  pay  teachers  in  proportion  to  their  professional  work; 
another  lamenting  the  death  of  Mr.  James  McOscar  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hall, 
both  active  teachers.  Supt.  Mcintosh,  by  his  untiring  eflfort  to  make  the 
institute  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one,  and  by  the  able  manner  in  which 
he  has  discharged  the"  duties  of  his  office,  has  won  the  respect  and  confi- 
"dence  of  all-in terested^ in  the  progress  pf  the  schools.        C.  M.  M erica. 


The  State  University. — The  trustees  have  just  concluded  their  semi- 
vannnal  meeting,  and  were  in  session  a  week.     They  visited  the  recitation 
rooms  and  made  careful  observation  of  the  manner  and  method  of  the  sev- 
eral professors.    The  best  of  it  is,  we  have  a  Board  of  Trustees  that  can 
-do  this  kind  of  work  intelligently.   Their  visits  were  prized  alike  by  teach- 
ers and  students.     Our  library  and   apparatus  are  constantly  increasing. 
Already  very  respectable  in  quantity  and  excellent  in  quality,  they  are  be- 
coming worthy  of  our  position  and  efficient  for  our  work.     Our  museum  is 
superior,  especially    in   its   geological   and   mineralogical   features.     The 
-zoological  department  will  be  rapidly  enlarged,  under  the  zeal  and  knowl- 
edge of  Prof.Hjordan.     The  trustees  took  action  which  will  doubtless  re- 
sult in  increasing  our  facilities  and  in  adding  to  our  educational  strength, 
as  well  as  in  the  further  improvement  of  our  grounds  and  buildings.     We 
-can  speak  more  definitely  of  these  things  by  and  by.    Our  attendance  this 
■term,  in  the  college  classes,  is  174-7-an  increase  of  18  over  the  attendance 
a  year  ago.     There  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
preparatory  students  in  the  high  school.     The  new  college  students,  here 
ior  the   first  time,  number  77,  from  eight  States  and  thirty-one  Indiana 
counties.    The  average  age  of  these  new  men  is  nearly  19  years.     One  of 
our  number,  Mr.  Eben  D.  Edson,  died  on  Saturday  morning,  November 
15,  after  a  short  illness.     His  disease  was  pneumonia.     He  was  a  member 
^f  the  freshman  class,  from  Mount  Vernon,  Posey  county.     This  is  the 
first   death'  for  several  years   among  students  in  actual  attendance.     We 
welcomed  two  new  professors  this  term.     Prof.  David  S.  Jordan,  who  suc- 
ceeds Dr.  Richard  Owen  in  the  chair  of  natural  sciences,  is  well  known  as 
already  eminent  in  his  department  of  woik.     He  has  just  been  honored  by 
the   Smithsonian   Institution    by    an   appointment,  to   explore   the   coast 
waters  of  our  Pacific  Ocean,  and  report  upon  the  fishes  and  marine  animals 
of  that  region.     Prof.  John  G.  Newkirk,  of  New  York — a  graduate   of 
'Cornell   and   a  college-mate  of  Prof.  Jordan,  takes  the  new  chair  of  hi.s- 
tory.    He  is  enjoying  his  work,  and  his  students  are  thoroughly  enjoying 
it,  too.     He  gives  every  promise  of  being  a  strong  and  efiective  teacher. 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  of  London,   the  eminent  astronomical  writer  and 
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lecturer,  will  deliver  six  lectures  here  in  February.  The  dates  are  Febni> 
ary  2,  3,  5,  6,  9,  10.  There  will  be  four  lectures  on  the  recent  di'scoveries. 
and  speculations  in  astronomy,  one  on  astrology,  and  one  on  the  Great 
Pyramid.  The  teachers  of  the  State,  superintendents,  and  other  school 
officers,  and  high  school  pupils,  are  very  cordially  invited  to  attend  these 
lectures.  It  will  be  a  rare  opportunity,  and  quite  worthy  the  requisite  at- 
tention and  effort  of  all  who  can  be  present. 

Magnanimous. — Prof.   William   Borden,   of    New    Providence,    Claik 
county,  has  offered  to  build  a  $4,000  school  house  for  New  Providence, 
'    and   present  the  same  to  the   township,  on  condition  that  the    township- 
should  agree  to  keep  up  a  nine  months*  school ;  or,  he  agrees  to  give  $400^ 
\    down  and  $100  annually  for  ten  years,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  school 
'    house  and  good  school  at  New  Providence.     Here  is  a  man  who  has  no 
%  children,  prompted   by  his  love  of  the  children,  offering  to  do  a  noble 
\work,  and  if  the  people  of  New  Providence  do  not  second  his  efforts,  thef 
will  be  irredeemably  disgraced. 

Ohio  County. — Thus  far  our  township  institutes  have  been  better  than 
ever  before.  Monthly  examinations  are  held  one  week  before  institote 
day ;  the  papers  are  graded,  the  grades  are  marked  on  the  manuscripts, 
and  questions  and  manuscripts  are  taken  to  the  institute.  In  this  way  we 
bring  the  work  of  all  the  schools  of  a  township  together.  Results — more 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils,  more  system  in  the  work, 
more  independent  thought  by  the  pupils,  better  questions,  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  working  of  our  school  system  by  parents. 

J.  H.  Pate,  Superintendent. 

Frankfort. — The  Frankfort  schools  are  on  the  up  grade.  There  has  bcem 
a  constant  increase  in  both  the  enrollment  and  daily  attendance  for  the  past 
five  years.  For  the  month  of  October  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  and  the  av- 
erage number  belonging  was  99.  The  school  library  now  amounts  to  600  vol- 
umes.  R.  G.  Boone,  the  superintendent,  is  the  moving  power,  and  his  efforts 
are  heartily  seconded  by  the  board  and  the  people. 

James  Noblitt,  superintendent  of  Paoli  county,  gave  to  each  teacher  a 
copy  of  the  enumeration  of  his  district,  with  instruction  to  note  just  who 
send  to  school  and  who  do  not,  and  report  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The 
object  is  to  find  out  those  who  neglect  school  privileges,  and  then  take 
some  means  to  correct  the  fault.     A  good  idea. 

The  Trafalgar  school,  under  the  control  of  Roseberry  and  Hodgin* 
opened  out  /»//,  and  the  cry  is,  "more  room." 

Westfield. — ^John  Pennington  is  still  making  the  Westfield  school  •*  pros- 
•  perous."     The  school  has  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  for  years. 

A  tri-state  teachers'  association  for  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  is  to- 
be  held  at  Toledo,  December  6. 
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Delaware  County. — The  Munde  Times  recently  contained  an  article  by 
"*'A  Citizen/'  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  country  schools  were  never  before 
in  so  good  order  as  at  present,  and  attributes  the  improYement  largely  to  the 
efliciency  of  County  Supt.  Clancy.  Mr.  Clancy  makes  a  success  of  whatever 
be  undertakes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  be  liberally  supported  by  his  Com- 
missioners. 

Knox  County.-  The  Knox  County  Institute  (no  report  of  which  was 
-aent^to  the  Journal)  was  large  and  more  regular  than  ever  before.  The 
«oanty  schools  are  fuller  than  ever  before,  and  are  generally  in  good  con- 
dition.    The  county  superintendent  is  £•  B.  Milam. 

LoGANSPORT. — Report  for  October  enrolled,  1,511;  belonging,  1,414; 
attendance,  i»334;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  94.4;  number  tardy,  83;  visits 
Xo  schools,  208.    This^Jshows  an]^increase  of  165  in  daily  attendance  over 
the  corresponding  month  of  last  year,  and  improvement  in  other  regards.  | 
J.  K.  Walts  is  superintendent. 

Holidays, — Thanksgiving  day,  Christmas,  and  New  Year  are  regarded  as 
National  Holidays,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  trustees  and  school  boards  in 
-many  instances  allow  these  days  to  teachers,  but  teachers  can  not  demand  the 
days,  unless  so  specified  injthe  contract. 

Umion  Christian  College  at  Merom  is  reported  in  excellent  working 
-order  with  an  increased  number  of  students.  Rev.  T.  C.  Smith  is  pres- 
ident. 

■ 

The  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  which  met  at  Columbus,  Oc- 
tober 25  and  26,  was  attended  by^more  than  400  teachers,  and  was  en- 
thusiastic. 

The  Michigan  State  Teachers' ^Association  will  meet  at  Lansing,  December 
29,  30,  and  31. 

Miss  E.  F.  Ware,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  has  undertaken  to  teach  school  at 
long  range.  The  plan  is  to  give  instruction  by  means  of  weekly  corres- 
j>ondence.  The  pupils  state  difficulties  and  submit  work  for  criticism,  and 
the  teacher  criticises,  answers  questions,  makes  suggestions,  etc.  This 
plan  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  England. 

John  P.  Mather,  superintendent  of  the  Dublin  schools,  has  organized  a 
•course  of  lectures,  and  enough  season  tickets  have  been  sold  to  insure  sue 
cess.     A  new  organ  and  reference  books  are  the  monetary  end  in  view. 

Teachers  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Scholars  Companion  free^  by  sending 
<tlieir  names  to  E.  L.  Kellogg|&  Co.,  17  Warren  street,  New  York. 

4 
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PERSONAL. 


J.  P.  Dolan  is  principal  at  Syracuse. 

L.  S.  Gibson  is  principal  at  Leesbarg. 

W.  J.  Spear  has  the  Pierceton  schools. 

F.  W.  Reubelt  still  has  charge  of  the  NoblesTille  schools. 

Valois  Batler  is  directing  the  mental  pyrotechnics  at  SUver  LakeL 

M.  L.  Moody,  fonnerly  of  this  State,  is  now  at  Fredonia,  Kansas. 

W.  H.  Wheeler  continues  to  superintend  the  Warsaw  schools  with  credit 
and  acceptance. 

W.  L.  Mathews,  formerly  superintendent  of  Kosciusko  county,  is  prindptl  of 
the  school  at  Etna  Green. 

W.  £.  Netherton  has  heen  appointed  superintendent  of  Pulaski  ooott^  i» 
place  of  R.  L.  Marshman,  resigned. 

Miss  Asenath  Cox  is  superintendent  of  the  PaoU  schools.    She  b  mainbaB' 
ing  the  high  standard  of  the  schools. 

Miss  Alma  C.  Parsons,  an  Indianapolis  teacher,  has  been  elected  prindpit 
of  one  of  the  district  schools  in  Fort  Wayne. 


Daniel  Hough  has  removed  from  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  back  to  his  old 
at  Fountain  City,  in  Wayne  county.    At  last  reports  his  health  was  slightif 
improved. 

W.  B.  Maddock,  superintendent  of  Benton  county,  has  retired  from  the  efr 
torial  business,  and  now  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  the  schools,  whidi  nt 
rapidly  improving. 

W.  F.  Harper,  the  late  principal  of  the  Danville  Normal  School,  whose 
mysterious  absence  most  of  last  year  caused  not  a  little  comment,  is  nov  es* 
gaged  as  an  instructor  in  a  normal  school  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

W.  H.  Bass  and  Jennie  Mc.  Wood,  both  teachers  in  good  standing  in  the  In 
dianapolis  schools,  recently  improved   a  short  vacation   in    getting  mtnieiL 
Their  regular  work  was  not  interfered  with  in  the  least,  but  rather  impityved. 
A  hint. 

C.  W.  Bennett,  formerly  of  this  State,  is  now  doing  his  sixth  year's  woik  tf 
superintendent  of  the  Piqua,  Ohio,  schools,  with  26  teachers  and  nearly  i,io^ 
pupils  under  his  direction.  Mr.  Bennett  is  kindly  remember  ed  by  many  of  hi 
Indiana  friends. 
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L.  D.  Brown,  who  succeeded  Alston  Ellis  as  superintendent  at  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio,  has  just  published  a  report  of  the  schools,  which  shows  them 
to  be  in  good  condition. 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  superintendent  of  Clark  county,  sustains  a  good  educational 
column  in  the  Clark  County  Record.  His  abstract  of  monthly  reports  shows- 
good  work  and  good  results. 

C  P.  Hodge,  formerly  superintendent  ftf  the  Warsaw  schools,  but  for  two  or 
three  years  past  editor  of  a  county  paper,  is  again  in  the  field.  He  has 
change  of  the  schools  at  Milford. 

T.  V.  Dodd,  a  graduate  of  Moore's  Hill  College,  an  excellent  teacher  and  a. 
gentleman  of  high  standing,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Madison 
schools,  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  Miss  Kendall. 

John  P.  Mather,  of  the  Dublin  schools,  improved  Thanksgiving  day  by 
getting  married.  His  bride  is  Miss  Eva  Hough,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Hough,  so  well  knoWn  to  many  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Mather  is  a  young  man 
of  character  and  promise,  and  his  wife  is  a  lady  of  very  much  more  than  or- 
dinary culture  and  ability. 

Miss  Emma  £.  Jordan,  formerly  an  Indianapolis  teacher,. has,  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  been  engaged  as  teacher  in  a  school  for  colored  people  at 
Selma,  Ala.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  school  in  which  she  is  working  is 
large  and  still  growing  in  size  and  usefulness.  She  and  those  associated  with 
her  in  the  good  work  have  the  congratulations  of  the  Journal. 

N.  C.  Dougherty,  superintendent  of  the  Peoria  (III)  schools  has  gotten  into  a. 
**  peck  of  trouble."  A  member  of  the  school  board  has  preferred  charges 
against  him,  accusing  him  of  falsehood,  duplicity,  etc.,  in  that  he  claimed  to- 
have  been  offered  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  several  large  cities,, 
and  the  presidency  of  a  normal  school,  and  that  he  was  a  republican  with  re- 
publicans and  a  democrat  with  democrats,  that  he  was  a  teetotaler  with  tem- 
perance j:eople  and  would  sometimes  drink  beer  and  wine,  that  he  had  written 
and  published  a  defense  of  himself  and  attributed  it  to  "a  school  inspector.'' 
The  **  fuss ''  is  an  ugly  one.  A  committee  of  investigation  has  been  appointed,. 
an  attorney  employed  on  each  side,  the  papers  are  full  of  it,  and  everybody 
talking  of  it.  Whether  the  charges  are  sustained  or  not,  it  seems  evident  that 
Mr.  Dougherty's  usefulness  is  at  an  end  in  Peoria. 

Miss  Frank  Kendall,  we  learn  from  a  newspaper  item,  has  lost  her  place  in 
the  Madison  schools.  The  item  simply  states  that  two  of  the  three  trustees 
voted  for  her  retirement,  while  the  other  member  protested;  it  also  stated  that 
there  was  a  division  of  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Miss  Ken- 
dall has  been  principal  of  one  of  the  large  district  schools  for  many  years,  and 
in  the  Absence  of  a  superintendent,  has  largely  managed  the  city  schools,  ex- 
cept the  high  school.  She  is  a  woman  of  very  much  more  than  ordinary  abil> 
ity,  radical  in  many  of  her  ideas,  and  persistent  in  whatever  she  undertakes. 
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She  is  such  a  person  as  will  always  have  wann  friends  and  warm 
Miss  Kendall|  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  person  who  created  sudi  ta  a- 
citement  in  the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  AsK)ciation,  held  at  New  Albuj, 
\rj  reading  a  paper  in  which  she  opposed  pal>iic  high  schools. 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Farmington,  Maine,  OcL 
31,  was  a  prolific  and  popular  author  of  juvenile  works.  He  wrote  orertvo 
iiundred  volumes  of  this  cla^s  of  Works,  and  in  their  day  they  ranked  amoaf 
'the  best.  Many  middle-aged  persons  can  remember  the  pleasure  with  vbkh, 
when  young,  they  read  his  *'  RoUo  books,''  and  though  somewhat  saperseded 
by  more  modern  productions,  they  are  still  popular  with  young  readeis,  lad 
deservedly  so.  Mr.  Abbott  was  the  author  of  many  other  works  of  a  simihr 
class,  all  breathing  a  healthy  moral  tone,  and  conveying  instruction  as  wdl  as 
giving  pleasure  to  the  young.  His  sole  purpose  in  writing  seemed  to  be 
•to  make  people  better,  and  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  tlx 
young.  It  is  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  his  woria,  be 
never  wrote  a  sentence  that  either  he  or  his  best  friends  could  wish  to  recall 
He  was  bom  in  1803,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  studied  divinity,  lad 
passed  most  of  his  life  in  the  ministry.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  Rev.  Job 
S.  C.  Abbott,  also  a  very  prolific  author  in  a  different  line  of  literatare. 
Lyman  Abbott,  associate  editor  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher  of  die  Chrisdaa 
Union,  is  his  son. 
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The  American  Antiquarian,  an  Illustrated  Quarterly  Journal  devoted  to 
Early  American  History,  Ethnology  and  Archaeology;  edited  by  Rev.S.D. 
Peet,  Clinton,  Wisconsin.     Published  by  Jameson  &  Morse,  164  Clark  Sl, 

'  Chicago,  III.    Price,  ^3  per  annum. 

This  Magazine  is  devoted  to  a  very  interesting  subject.  It  is  well  knovi 
that  there  are  many  evidences  of  an  ancient  occupation  of  this  continent,  bf  1 
people  whose  history  has  always  been  enveloped  in  great  mystery.  New  facts 
are,  however,  constantly  coming  to  light  which,  though  strange  andmysterioas, 
are  calculated  to  reveal  something  of  the  prehistoric  condition  of  America. 
The  object  of  the  American  Antiquarian  is  to  so  collect  facts  and  direct  iaqoT 
that  this  obscure  history  of  our  country,  shall  be  made  known  and  the  pcobien 
of  man  be  ultimately  solved. 

Element  of  Art  Criticisms,  for  use  in  schools.  By  G.  W.  Samsoe,  D. 
D.,  President  of  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

This  work  on  Art  Criticism  seems  one  of  great  yalue.  It  is  useful  to  the 
^artist,  valuable  to  amateurs,  and  invaluable  to  the  intelligent  reader.  As  0' 
pressed  in  the  thought  of  the  author,  it  is  more  important  for  unprofesiioBal 
.students  and  young  people  to  know  how  to  appreciate  art  in  othets  (liaa  t* 
gain  power  in  art  for  themselves.     It  deals  largely  with  the  principles  of  ait, 
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and  refers  often  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  who,  ignorant  of  the  practice,  wa» 
master  of  the  theory  of  art,  viz.,  that  beauty  has  its  foundation  in  the  suitable- 
ness of  means  to  an  end ;  that  moral  beauty,  as  in  Socrates,  is  superior  to  the 
Greek  aesthetic  type.  In  treating  of  the  relations  of  art  as  addressed  to  the 
eye  and  ear,  the  author  says  '^  waves  producing  colors  pleasing  in  juxtaposi* 
tion  are  found  to  be  of  a  breadth  kindred  in  their  proportions  to  air-waves, 
pleasantly  affecting  the  ear.  There  is  a  coincidence  between  the  impressions 
of  sight  and  sound."  There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  class  of  impres- 
sions  produced  on  men  by  various  works  of  art;  also,  a  mention  of  the  in- 
fluence of  intellectual  progress,  and  of  science  on  art,  shown  by  the  fact  that 
with  the  appearance  of  great  masters  came  not  only  great  generals,  but  great 
discoverers  in  the  sciences  and  art.  The  discourse  on  the  proper  use  of  terms 
as  applied  to  descriptions  of  works  of  art  is  of  value.  We  read  that  superb 
should  be  applied  to  color,  grand  to  form,  noble  to  material  used.  The  chapter 
on  engraving  is  full  of  historical  interest  It  treats  of  architecture  from 
the  caves  of  Troglodites  through  dwellings  Aat  served  the  physical  needs 
of  men  up  to  grand  St.  Peter's,  which  supplies  the  aesthetic  and  relig- 
ious wants.  The  treatise  on  color  is  of  equal  importance  to  workers  or  ob- 
servers in  art.  The  various  art  schools  comprising  both  sculpture  and  painting, 
their  development  and  their  masters  are  sufficiently  treated  to  give  the  reader' 
a  general  idea  of  their  existence  and  a  desire  to  learn  more. 

Scribmr^s  Monthly  for  November  was  exhausted,  though  the  issue  was 
100,000,  and  a  second  edition  of  several  thousand  became  necessary. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  just  published  *'  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens,'' 
edited  by  his  sister-in-law.  Miss  Hogarth,  and  his  eldest  daughter,  Miss  Dick- 
ens. These  letters  have  never  before  been  published^  and  will  be  highly  ap- 
preciated by  Mr.  Dickens's  friends. 

St,  Nicholas  for  December  is  more  attractive  if  possible  than  ever  before. 
It  has  been  for  years  the  prince  of  magazines  for  boys  and  girls,  and  it  is  now 
still  further  permanently  enlarged  and  improved.  Scribner  &  Co.,  of  New 
York  are  sparing  no  pains  and  no  moniey  to  make  the  St.  Nicholas  the  lead- 
ing paper  of  its  class  in  the  world. 

The  Semi'  Weekly  Inter-  Ocean^  published  at  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  best 
metropolitan  papers  published  in  this  country,  and  devotes  more  space  to  ed-  ^ 
ncational  matters  than  any  other  general  newspaper  in  the  land,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn.    We  know  of  no  other  paper  of  its  class  so  well  suited  to  the  wants 
of  teachers. 

The  Wide  Awake,  published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  the  best  %% 
magazine  for  boys  and  girls  in  this  •  country.  It  is  beautifully  and  extensively 
illustrated,  and  it  numbers  among  its  contributors  some  of  the  ablest  writers  in 
this  country: 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


LaelUfl  B.  Swift,  Attorney  at  Law,  Room  2  Hubbard  Block,  coner 
Washington  and  Meridian  streets,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  io-2t ' 

McRae's  School  Records,  embracing  the  School  Register,  Saperintendeatfi 
Register,  Reports  of  Pupils,  Blank  Monthly  Reports,  etc^  are  all  mkd  faf 
Metric  System.  Prepaid  sample  of  School  Register,  67  centk  Addiw 
Metric  Depository,  Mnncie,  Indiana.  •  ii 

Something  New. — New  Music,  New  Songs,  New  Book.  "EveiyDiy 
Songs,"  with  Cantata  for  Exhibitions.  By  Henry  Schoeller.  For  SdioQls» 
Colleges,  Singing  Classes,  and '  Home.  Original,  Unsectarian.  Suited  ts 
all.  35  cents  a  copy,  ^3.60  a  dozen.  Also,  "FaTorite  Songs,"  bf  H.  R.& 
T.  H.  R.  Christie.  For  Singing  Schools,  Choirs,  Congregations,  uneqoakdtt 
a  class  text-book.  60  cents  a  copy,  ^6.00  a  dozen.  Sample  pages  free.  Pd>- 
lished  by  [i2-4t]  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co ,  Cincinnati, 0. 

To  Teachers  and  School  Trustees.— The  Schedler  School  Globes  aod 
Maps,  Steiger's  Kindergarten  Material  for  Schools  and  Families,  KiddkA 
Schem's  Encyclopedia  of  Education,  Steiger*s  German,  Latin,  and  French  S^ 
ries,  and  other  Taluable  Educational  Appliances,  may  hereafter  be  secnred  oi 
the  same  terms  as  at  New  York,  by  addressing        J.  M.  Olcott,  Ag*t, 

I  i-tf  36  E.  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 

Miami  Commercial  College,  Dayton,  O. — From  John  Hancock,  L  L 
D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Dayton  O.  ' 

Dayton,  O.,  Oct  4, 1879. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Wilt  is  an  educator  of  a  deservedly  high  reputation.  He  is  abo 
a  gentleman  of  thorough  integrity,  and  what  he  promises  he  will  perform. 

The  Miami  Commercial  College,  of  which  Mr.  Wilt  is  the  prindpil|it| 
among  the  very  best  schools  of  its  class  in  the  country,  and  I  most  beaiti]|| 
commend  it  to  young  men  desirous  of  obtaining  a  sound  mercantile  edocaDoa 

Agents,  Read  This.  ..We  will  pay  Agents  a  Salary  of  ^100  per  DoaA 

and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large  commission,  lo  sell  our  new  and  wonderful  ii* 

ventions.     We  mean  what  we  say.     Sample  Free.     Address 

•      ii.6t  SHERMAN  &  CO.,  Marshall,  MicL 

Progress. — ^The  very  large  numder  of  schools  which  are  adding  10  ^ 
course  of  study,  the  Elements  of  Drawing  as  taught  by  Forbriger's  Sjstcn  <^J 
Drawing  Tablets  is  an  indication  of  progress  in  the  right  direction.    More  | 
than  100  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  have  adopted  this  System  <^  drawiig* 
It  has  also  been  recommended  by  nineteen  County  Boards  of  Edacation.  Wej 
shall  be  glad  to  supply  other  cities  and  counties  with  these  very  cheap  and , 
practical  Drawing  Tablets.    We,  also,  afe  prepared  to  supply  the  trade^  Sekool 
Boards,  or  teachers  with  the  best  Drawing  pencils  at  very  low  figures. 

Address  J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis,  lad. 
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Erery  teacher  should  not  only  read  a  good  school  journal — that  as  a  matter 
«f  course — ^but  he  should  read  some  good  magazine  for  the  sake  of  the  best 
current  literature.  To  encourage  this,  we  have  arranged  a  clubbing  rate,  so 
4^5  to  furnish  the  patrons  of  the  Journal  these  papers  at  actual  cost  to  us. 

We  will  send  the  Journal  with  each  of  the  following  magazines  or  papers, 
«t  the  prices  annexed:  Harper's  Monthly,  Weekly,  or  Bazar,  Scribner's 
Monthly,  the  Atlantic;  the  price  of  each  |^,  for  I4.60.  St  Nicholas  (price 
43}»  ^3-75;  Wide  Awake  (^2),  ^2.85;  Scientific  American  (^3.20),  ^. 
Phrenelogical  Journal  (^2.00),  ^2.85. 

OHIO  CENTRAL  NORMAL 

▲VD  KINDIBGABTBN  TBAIITIMO  SCHOOL.  BMrganlMd  with  fUll  fkonlty.  ThrM 
fell  conrwt,  on»,  two,  and  thrte  yean  rMpeotlTttly,  tosethttr  with  Stal«  Bomt%  4/  /mItm- 
<iM,  eompoaed  of  six  loading  8ap«rin  tendon  to  and  ProfaoMro  in  the  State,— oiz  coartoa 
of  lectnrM,  one  week  each,  commencins  first  week  in  Jnly,  and  doting,  with  grada- 
atlng  ezordeeo,  the  middle  of  Angnet,  each  year.  Thie  ie  the  only  Normal  School  In 
the  Stote  having  a  di«tlaot  lV^«wieiMU  Goan*  of  atudp  ami  FrtutiM,  oombioed  with 
4ke  mott  tlioroogh  academio  iattrnctlon.    Tuition  and  boarding  at  the  loweet  raiee. 

Kimitrgmrtm  mtd  Trainim§  Olau  open  at  liS  Proopect  etreet,  UeTolaad.  Ohio,  from 
October  to  April;  and  at  Worthington  from  April  to  October;  with  prlTllege  (to  ladlee) 
^  enttring  at  any  time  and  completing  the  conrse  at  either  place. 

Addrem  JOHN  OODEN,  Prin.,  or  Mri.  A,  B.  OGDEN,  Kindergartener, 

<-tf  (I)  Worthington,  Fraklin  Oo.,  O. 

raw  FUBLXOATIONS-ClArk  ft  tfajnard,  17aw  York. 

Anderson's  Popular  History  of  the  United  States.  Arranged  on  a  new  plan,  and 
embraces  selections  from  the  writings  of  eminent  American  historians  and 
American  writers  of  note.    Sample  copy  to  teachers  for  60  cents. 

History  of  Rome,  by  R.  F.  Leighton,  Ph.  D.  (Lips.).  Fully  illustrated.  Em- 
bracing valuable  information  concerning  recent  discoveries,  etc  Sample 
copy  to  Teachers,  75  cents. 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English,  and  Higher  Lessons  in  Eng- 
•  liah.     A  complete  course  in  two  books.     Commended  by  our  best  educa- 
tors as  being  the  most  practical^  thorough,  and  systematic  series  now  before 
*ht  public.  Every  Teacher  should  examine  them.  Thomson's  New  Practical 
Algebra.  Hutchison's  Physiology.  Catalogue  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

8-tf  Address        J.  D.  WILLIAMS,  46  Madison  St^  Chicago^  UL 

Af"  x^  0AAper  day  athome.    Samples  worth  93  free. 
wO   vO  ^AWAddreea  Stimioh  A  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


$66 
$72 


w 


a  week  in  yonr  own  town.    Term*  and  $6.00  on  tilt 
froe.    AddreM  H.  Hallbtt  &  Oo.,  Portland,  Maine. 

A  WllK.    91a  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Ooctly 

Ontfit  free.    Address  TavBdeOo.,  Augusta,  Maine.  8-ly 


WW     LATESn ^^  Jansen.McClurK 

8sy  Sehool  81 


BESTITTI  A  Co.,     Chicago. 
Na|dag  Book. 

Br  8*  W.  Stramb. 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  fflSTORY. ' 


Ridpath^s  Grammar  School  History  has  been  adopted  ^bf^ 
Forty-three  Counties  in  this  State,  and  is  extensively  used  vtt, 
many  others — and  in  nearly  all  the  city  schools  in  the  State-* 
including  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  Lafayette,  etc. 

Where  this  popular  history  has  not  been  used,  we  shall  ks^j 
glad  to  supply  the  schools  at  very  low  Introductory  and  £] 
prices.     Retail  price,  $i.oo.     Introductory  price  70  cents. 
Address,  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

36  East  Market  St.,  Indianapoltti 


TEE  XTEWEST.  CHEAPEST.  AND  BEST. 

Milne's  Inductive  Arithmetics  meet  with  favor  because 
are  inductive  as  to  method;  because  they  combine  oral  and 
ten  exercises  in  all  the  lessons;  because  brief,  correct, 
Eminently  Practical,  and  very  cheap. 


Milne's  First  I^essons.   Betail,  25  cents.  '^Kxeha»ce»  !• 
Milne's  Practical,  **       60  cents,  <« 

A  full  set  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  teachers  for  examinatioiiy 
receipt  of  50  cents.  Address, 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 
Indianapolis,  Ind^ 

McAVOTS  BIACBITICAL  8FELLS&. 

Something  New  and  Useful. — ^There  is  a  lack  of  specific  drill  tn  i|it 
of  Diacritical  marks  in  most  of  our  schools,  and  mainly  because  the 
this  end  were  not  at  hand  in  a  convenient  form  for  school  use.  A  d 
for  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  names  and  use  of  Diacritical  markS|  in  con 
with  a  blank  for  writing  spelling  lessons,  has  become  very  generaL  Hiii 
mand  is  fully  met  in  McAvoy's  Diacritical  speller,  just  published,  and 
is  now  offered  to  the  public  at  10  cents  per  copy.  To  the  trade^  and  to 
CIS  who  wish  to  supply  their  own  schools,  we  will  malre  a  liberal 
Samples  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price,  10  cents. 

Address  J.  M.  Oloott,  Publisher, 

B  36  East  Market  st,  I&< 


(  jsse.  ) 
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STATE  TEJie^£^S'  SSSOGIATIOK 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


'SJkTmri   gim'   ccaa-TEjinre r 


Sana  DlnU  foi  Irttlu-Wiltlog. 

D.  A.  Fard.      I 
BndlaK  1b  prlnarj  andpi. 

Arlihmatlc*— Mrthod).         J.  U.  HIdii.    I! 
BJoki  ihB  To»«b8t'«  SBlilc 

Olltlft  T.  Alrlsrnii 
Ooa  Mora— •  p-wm.  I-"  0.  n.f  rli 

0«T  ■nil    OooatfJ  >«Iiob1  Wark  rom 
„,„,i  W.  H.  WIW.    Kl 


Oc«k  rr.lori.Lll..  »d  PBr 

t>.  urn- 

qanlloaa  pi-'ptrid  bj  Ih<  SU 

*Bo.rJ 

Pcoirmun  of  Sl»l«  Tucbari 

AhdcI- 

Tanchfri-BaoDloaBt  Brook  .Ion  ...^„ 

W.  F. 

labierlplloa  PriM,  ll.U  p«r  innam.     Five  or  mors  Coplw.  lt.3S  Meli. 


Room  No.  la  Journal  Buildine 


READING   MADE  ATTRACTIVE. 


SHELDON'S  READERS. 


REASONS  WHY  SHELDON'S  READERS  EXCEL  ALL  OTHERS 

I.     Professor  Sheldon  is  the  highest  authority  in  Methods  of  Prisuiy  ud ' 
Secondary  Teaching. 

J.  The  Sma;.ler  Books  combine  the  phonic  and  word  methods.  They 
present  lessons  specially  well  arranged,  and  matter  admirably  adapted  to 
awaken  and  interest  children. 

3.  The  Larger  Books  offer  an  unusual  amount  and  Tariety  of  cbokt 
literary  selections,  fitted  to  give  the  widest  scope  in  the  practice  of  reading 
and  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

4.  The  SERIES  is  well  graded,  advancing  by  easy,  imperceptible  steps; 
while  the  variety  and  attractiveness  of  the  matter  presented  prevents  wean* 
ness,  and  maintains  a  constant  interest  in  the  classes. 

5.  The  books  are  exceptionally  well  illustrated,  and  printed  on  fixn  pa-* 
per,  and  strongly  bound. 

6.  They  give  the  rudimental  and  essential  elocutionary  tnstniction  in  a 
separate  Manual  of  Reading  for  the  Teacher's  use. 

7.  Sheldon's  Readers  are  widely  used;  they  everywhere  awaken  en- 
thttsiasm  on  the  subject  of  Reading,  and  thus  give  the  best  satisfactioD  ia  the 
school  room. 


August,  1878. 


BEDUGED  EXGHANeE  FBIGES. 

•  ^  •  For  first  introductory  supply  of  schools  when  the  correqpoodfaig  oM 
^ooks  of  other  series  in  use  are  given  in  exchange. 

SHELDON'S  READERS. 

Pucn. 

Sheldon's  New  First  Reader locts, 

'*        New  Second  Reader •«•  20  cti. 

•*         New  Third  Reader «.—..  25  cH. 

••         New  Fourth  Reader 35*^ 

•-         New  Fifth  Reader I45  ^ 

GUYOPS  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Guyot's  Elementary  Geography.. ••••^ 30  ds. 

Guyot's  New  Intermediate  Geography... .....••.  «..««.•—•««•  60  dk 

FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic,  with  and  without  answers.. •••mm. — ••  I3  ^^ 

Feltei^s  New  Inter.  Arithmetic,  with  and  without  answers,  dodu 30  eta. 

Feller's  Advanced  Arithmetic  (new),  cloth.. 3^^^ 

Felter's  Complete  Arithmetic  (New  Inter,  and  adv.,  bound  together), 
cloth.. - -  5P^ 

CEABLBS  SOBIBNSB'S  SONS,  PuUUbm, 

Successors  to  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.,  743  A  745,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
O.  S.  Cook,  Agent,  Chicago.  (e)  9* 


I 


i 


APPLETON'S  NEW  READERS, 

f  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Sop't  Public  Schools,  St.  Louis;  Andrew  J.  WickoiT, 
^  of  Instniction,  aevcland,  O.;  Mark  Bailey,  Instructor  in  Elocution^ 
lUe  College. 


1.  The  combination  of  the  Phonic,  Word,  and  Phrase  methods  in  the  First 

Utder.  1 

i  J.  The  combination  of  the  Spelling-book  with  the  Reader  and  a  new  and 

ms  method  of  teaching  spelling.  .     .     u-  u— 

L  Full  directions  and  suggestions  appended  to  each  lesson  m  the  higner 
toden  ss  to  the  preparation  to  be  made  by  teacher  and  pupil, 
i  4.  A  natural  and  practical  method  of  combining  the  composition  with  the 
bdiog  lessons.    This  commences  in  the  First  Reader  and  extends  through 
be  series.    A  complete  course  in  composition  writing  is  prepared  for  each 

i^  The  attention  given  to  the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  silent  letters,  and 

iioiiics  in  the  lower  readers.  ,  «     ^.      .  »      1      j 

16  The  union  of  the  study  of  Grammar  and  Reading  in  a  natural  and  easy 
ny.  This  is  fully  presented  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers,  and  is  reheved 
rf  sH  uninteresting  technicalities.  »    .•         v  .v 

7  The  introduction  of  instruction  in  Elocution,  at  intervals,  through  the 
Wkt  series  in  an  interesting  and  natural  way.  These  lessons  are  quite  as 
UttictiTC  to  pupils  as  any  others  in  the  books. 

8.  The  high  literary  merit  and  moral  tone  of  the  selections. 

9.  The  series  is  complete  in  Jive  books. 

THE  MODEL  COPY-BOOKS  WITH  SLIDING  COPIES. 
Ilh«l««tl*«  FMstnrMb— !•   Tb«  cwpiet  are  apon  moTabhsUpfl.  and  are  to  ad- 

fl*S  writlnriiSVi  taken  from  th*  page  by  Ibe  copy.    »orlj^lgbt  Uaee  of  writ- 

C  «!ZmM^^A^M\i  book  of  fcbt*  Mod«l  Berlee. 

H  i?r;.iV.u  if  Jh5  letere  ta  grwiily  ilaipHtted  and  abrtdfed. 

Ft  tSt  Kve  en  ImpToVed  claaeiflc»»»oq  of  lettert,  wbttb  are  repreeented  in  groups 

L*t.i^J!IZ.  lilm^Bte  b»  a  modi^l  letter  for  preeilee. 

>  L  Tb?S™  of  uTter.  afe  tangbt  aa  obJeet-leMon..    The  wlUow-leaf  iUnetration  of 

fti»iim.ntiLr7llii«iJe  an  tipecUU J  new  and  plowing  feature.  .    ^     .      . 

^  fci«I^^•tt5Stlon  to  ioriect  poeltlon  aod  movemeDt  ie  required  aa  tbebaaia  of 

JUS'i«te.d  of  ii^e  ^rv^:^^^^V:x^^^\)^:ii::''""'  '**  '**•  '"*"'""'"'  **'''**"• 

Lain II  .r.  K«»  A«»*   &nd  tho  ttoe  ouo  01117,  l»  Teeogoixed. 

T^tSj  ISjiart*  ■«*'••'  '''}.**"«  aultable  for  eyery^lay  boaioeaa  naea,  Inatead  of 

''I'iSJrJ  ar"  b?t  ilrS^bSJi  »n  *the*Berlea.  instead  of  from  tweWe  to  flfteen.  aa  iu 

^•'1__.,--.  ^r»  fflTon  for  writlnf  without  gnide-llneM. 

i.  1  Sr^pJIa  are  pHntod  with  great  dlatinctneaa.  and  are  direated  of  all  anperfluoua 

VaaMat  aMl  cvnfvaiog  gnldo-linee. 

IMTBODUCrrOBT  PBI0I8— APPLITON'8  BEAD1B8. 

-^.  Ko.  pp.       In  Iz.  Mot  in  Bx. 

RmRSider .90  loc  20c 

kcoBd  Reader M*  15c  32c 

rhird  Reader...,-.. l\%  ^^  42c 

rmirth  Reader 't.  !  .^^ 

Wth  Reader.. ^7i  45c  i  00 

MODEL  COPy-BOOKS. 
Prior,  per  doxen ^'-^ 

D.  AFFLETOK  ft  CO.,  PBbllshan, 

j>j.  549  and  551  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Gk).  p.  BbowH,  Agen^  Toledo,  Ohio,  i-tf 


MORE  T1I4X  ntf.F  A  WII.T.T»y  Already  In  Pg 

The  "Triumpli"  School  Desi 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  iVORLDI  BSCAl/S£pOf 
TAILED    TOGETHER. 


Received  llu  Highest  Award  fof 

■»  Strtngth,  Durabilily,  aitd  Good  Form,"  at  iht  CtiOtnniat  £•**•*,■ 


TO  so£3:ooxj  of:fioees. 

,  WtahxIlmilnUiK  lh8hl»lHt*n,l.rJOf  .IMllBBCWfcr  wliIo*M 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OK  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 


KINDERGARTEN  GOODS, 


C.  £.  niCKIIVMOIV  AGO^ 

INDIANAPOLIS. 
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ORGAN  OP  THB 


ST^TE  TEJie^ERS'  ^SS0GIs3TI0X, 


AND  OF 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


•  POa- 


Sxp«rienoefl.     Kate  Brearley  Ford 

A  few  poiate  on  the  high  school  ques- 

MOBl.       »T.  A.  **eii« ••••»...•...»,.„,..,.,, .,,,,, 

Moral  Boaaion  and  OompQlsory  Edaea- 

tloB.     Exchange ^ ^ 

Minntaa  of  State  Teachers*  AMociation  : 

Welcomioc  address— Hod.  A.  P.  Kd- 

%     f^rtOD  •««••■■•••••*••••••••••••■.•••. ...«..„..«•.• 

ftdbponae  by  Bute  Sap't  8mart 

Ii4«iff«tal  Address  bj  J.  M.  BIobb .. 

Moral  Teaching  In  schools.  L.B.  Swift 

and  0«o.  P.  Olena... .^ ^ 

Dlecusalon  of  "A  faw  points  on  the  H. 

8.  Qaeatlon."    J.  T.  Merrill. 
**  Boiance  In  tha  Lower  Grades. 

Gbas.  B.  Drjer. 


45 

67 
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Indlana^GoIIege  Aisociation, 

Bditomal — 
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READING  MADE  ATTRACTIVE. 

SHELDON'S  READERS. 


REASONS  WHY  SHELDON'S  READERS  EXCEL  ALL  OTHERS. 

1.  Professor  Shkldon  is  the  highest  authority  in  Methods  of  Primary  and 
Secondary  Teaching. 

2.  The  Smaller  Books  combine  the  phonic  and  word  methods.  They 
present  lessons  specially  well  arranged,  and  matter  admirably  adapted  to 
awaken  and  interest  children. 

3.  The  Larger  Books  offer  an  unusual  amount  and  variety  of  choice 
literary  selections,  fitted  to  give  the  widest  scope  in  the  practice  of  readings 
and  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

4.  The  SERIES  is  well  graded,  advancing  by  easy,  imperceptible  steps; 
while  the  variety  and  attractiveness  of  the  matter  presented  prevents  weari- 
ness, and  maintains  a  constant  interest  in  the  classes. 

5.  The  books  are  exceptionally  well  illustrated,  and  printed  on  firm  pa- 
per, and  strongly  bound. 

6.  They  give  the  rudimental  and -essential  elocutionary  instruction  in  a 
separate  Manual  of  Reading  for  the  Teacher's  use. 

7.  Sheldon's  Readers  are  widely  used;  they  everywhere  awaken  en- 
thnsiasm  on  the  subject  of  Reading,  and  thus  give  the  best  satisfaction  in  the 
school  room. 


August,  1878. 


REDUCED  EXGHANeE  PRICES. 

*  ^  *  For  first  introductory  supply  of  schools  when  the  corresponding  old 
Dooks  of  other  series  in  use  are  given  in  exchange. 

SHELDON'S  READERS. 

Pxian. 

Sheldon's  New  First  Reader locts. 

'*        New  Second  Reader ao  cts. 

••         New  Third  Reader 25  cts. 

*<         New  Fourth  Reader. 35  cts. 

"         New  Fifth  Reader 45  cts, 

GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Guyot's  Elementary  Geography 30  cts, 

Guyot's  New  Intermediate  Geography ••• (ocis. 

FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Fclter's  Primary  Arithmetic,  with  and  without  answeis 13  ds. 

Felter's  New  Inter.  Arithmetic,  with  and  without  answeis,  cloth- 30  cts, 

Felter's  Advanced  Arithmetic  fnew),  cloth.. 30  cul 

Felter's  Complete  Arithmetic  (New  Inter,  and  adv.,  bound  togetker), 

cloth-.. 50  cts. 

CBABLBS  &OBZBNZB'S  SONS,  PttUidim, 

Successors  to  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.,  743  &  745,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
O.  S.  Cook,  Agent,  Chicago.  (e)  9- 


PPLETON'S  NEW  READERS, 

[m.  T.  Harris,  Sup*t  Public  Schools,  St.  Louis;  Andrew  J.  Wickoff, 
I  of  Instruction,  ClcTcIand,  O.;  Mark  Bailey,  Instructor  in  Elocution, 
ICoUe^. 


I  The  combination  of  the  Phonic,  Word,  and  Phrase  methods  in  the  First 

The  combination  of  the  Spelling-book  with  the  Reader  and  a  new  and 

kethod  of  teaching  spelling. 

Full  directions  and  suggestions  af>pended  to  each  lesson  in  the  higher 

as  to  the  preparation  to  be  made  by  teacher  and  pupil. 
A  natural  and  practical  method  of  combining  the  composition  with  the 
ig  lessons.     This  commences  in  the  First  Reader  and  extends  through 
5.     A  complete  course  in  composition  writing  is  prepared  for  each 

The  attention  given  to  the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  silent  letters,  and 
cs  in  the  lower  readers. 
_    The  union  of  the  study  of  Grammar  and  Reading  in  a  natural  and  easy 
qr.    This  is  fully  presented  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers,  and  is  relieved 
all  uninteresting  technicalities. 

7.  The  introduction  of  instruction  in  Elocution,  at  intervals,  through  the 
l&re  scries  in  an  interesting  and  natural  way.  These  lessons  are  quite  as 
Inctive  to  pupils  as  any  qthers  in  the  book?. 

8.  The  high  literary  merit  and  moral  tone  of  the  selections. 

9.  The  series  is  complete  in  Jive  books, 

THE  MODEL  COPY-BOOKS  WITH  SLIDING  COPIES. 


IMatlBetlYe  Ve»tarca.— l.  The  coplei  sre  upon  movftble  sUpt,  »Bd  are  so  a4- 
istod  thnt  tk»  pnpil  has  the  om  he  is  writiag  after  always  before  his  eye.  Instead  of 
ki  ow  imperfset  work. 

t.  Mo  wrltiog-spaoe  is  taken  fh>m  the  page  by  the  copy.  Forty-eight  Hoes  of  wrlt- 
tg  are  ihas  tared  Id  each  l>ook  of  the  Model  Series. 

5.  The  aMlysle  of  the  let  ers  Is  greatly  simplified  and  abridged. 

4.  They  mTe  an  ImproTed  classification  of  letters,  wbieh  are  represented  la  groups 
kTlna  common  elements  by  a  model  letter  for  practice. 

6.  The  forms  of  letters  are  Unght  as  object-irssons.  The  willow-leaf  lllnstration  of 
bo  elementary  lines  is  an  tspecislly  new  and  pleasing  featare. 

t.  Xspecial  attention  to  coriect  position  and  moTement  is  required  as  the  basis  of 
iesesa.  Instead  of  Uto  moTements,  as  taught  la  most  series,  to  the  confusion  of  young 
sglnnsfrs,  hot  one,  and  the  true  one  only,  is  recognised.  .   .. 

T.  They  impart  a  style  of  writing  suitable  for  every-day  businsss  uses,  instead  of 
|m  usual  cramped  **  school- boy**  band. 

t.  There  are  but  six  numbers  in  the  Series,  instead  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  as  in 
MMra. 

.  t.    Izercisea  are  giren  fer  writing  without  guidelines. 

10.  The  copies  are  printed  with  great  distinctness,  and  are  directed  of  all  superflnou« 
mament  and  eoofnaing  guide-lines. 

ISTBODUOTOBT  PBIOBS— A  PPLETON'S  BHADBRS. 

Books.                                                                           No.  pp.  In  Bz.  Not  in  Bx. 

rirst  Reader 90  loc            20c 

Second  Reader 142  15c            32c 

third  Reader 214  20c            42c 

Potuth  Reader. 248  '25c             56c 

Fifth  Reader 471  45c           i.oo 

MODEL   COPY-BOOKS. 
Pricr,per  dozen 5i.o8 

D.  APPLSTON  A  CO.,  Fublltlierg, 

Address,  549  and  551  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Oeo.  p.  Brown,  Agent,  Toledo,  Ohio.  i-tf 


Ih*"TBniUa"Gcli«ilDi]t. 
Tht  best  in  Ike  ■world  bteau. 

Dovetailed  Together. 


1879. 


Rtceiv/H  Ike  k^kesi  award  fir' 

"Stmgth,  BonfaUltr,  tni 

a«od  rsTBi," 

^At  Ike   Ctnlfttniol  Exhibilion 

1876. 

The  Ben  is  Ike  CkiapesS. 


Head-qnari  ers 


School  Faraiture,  (ilobcB,  Maps,  Cbarte,  Eraoers,  Crajons,  LtqaldSUOti 
Blilp  Record  Books,  Etnd«rsart«ii  Goods,  et«. 


TO    SOEIOOL   OIFIFIOER/S. 

If  you  need  anvlhingioT  your  schools  this  year,  from  aboxoICa 
looo  desks,  please  delay  purchasing  till  you  have  written  us  or! 
our  agents.      It  will  pay  you. 

BECAUSK  W£  haiie  iif^o  ami  eUgant  goods  to  offer,  at  low  priori. 

BEC4.1:KE  the  ■■TRIUMPH"  has  for  eight  years  ieen  the  UaJiigM 
the   country   {over  6<m,ooo   now   in  use],   and  improz'ements  jusi  !f^ 

it  slill  farlhtr  in  advatue. 

BECiUHE  our  GLOBES,  MAPS.  CHARTS,  EU..  are  manuficlHrriij^^ 
in  -zury  hirgf  i/uanlilies,  and  are  as  ne^'ty  perfect  as  genius,  exfierinui. 

BECAUSE  our};  is  the  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  HOUSE  «  /<yr'» 
our  ciislomers  get  the  bL-nefil  of  long  experience  and  large  fadlitia  J"* " 
else  possesses'. 

0.  E.  DICKINSON  &;  CO., 

MaDufacIurers   of 

SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  OFFICE,  LIBRARY,  and  COURT  HOUSE  ^'^''^ 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY   DESCRIPTION. 
SSBuilet  M.  rSHNSTLVANIA  BT.. 

2  ti  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 
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READING   MADE   ATTRACTIVE. 

SHELDON'S  READERS, 


REASONS  WHY  SHELDON'S  READERS  EXCEL  ALL  OTHERS. 

1.  Professor  Sheldon  is  the  highest  authority  in  Methods  of  Primary  and^ 
Secondary  Teaching. 

2.  The  Smaller  Books  combine  the  phonic  and  word  methods.  They 
present  lessons  specially  well  arranged,  and  matter  admirably  adapted  to 
awaken  and  interest  children. 

3.  The  Larger  B<  oks  ofifer  an  unusual  amount  and  variety  of  dioice 
literary  selections,  fitted  to  give  the  widest  scope  in  the  practice  of  reading, 
and  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

4.  The  SERIES  is  well  graded,  advancing  by  easy,  imperceptible  steps; 
while  the  variety  and  attractiveness  of  the  matter  presented  prevents  weari* 
ness,  and  maintains  a  constant  interest  in  Ihe  classes. 

5.  The  books  are  exceptionally  well  illustrated,  and  printed  on  firm  pa- 
per, and  strongly  bound. 

6.  They  give  the  rudimental  and  essential  elocutionary  instruction  in  a 
separate  Manual  of  Reading  for  the  Teacher's  use. 

7.  Sheldon's  Readers  are  widely  used;  they  everywhere  awaken  en- 
thusiasm on  the  subject  of  Reading,  and  thus  give  the  best  satisfaction  in  the 
school  room. 


August,  1878. 


REDUCED  EXGHANeE  P&IGES. 

*  ^  *  For  first  introductory  supply  of  schools  when  the  corresponding  <M 
Oooks  of  other  series  in  use  are  given  in  exchange. 

SHELDON'S  READERS, 


Sheldon's  New  First  Reader • loctu 

New  Second  Reader 2o  cts. 

New  Third  Reader 25  ctk 

New  Fourth  Reader 35  cts.- 

New  Fifth  Reader 45  cts. 


t« 


GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 


Guyot's  Elementary  Geography 

Guyot's  New  Intermediate  Geography. 


50  ds. 
60  cts. 


FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic,  with  and  without  answers... 13  cts- 

Felter's  New  Inter.  Arithmetic,  with  and  without  answers,  cloth.. 30  cls^ 

Felter's  Advanced  Arithmetic  (new),  cloth.. JO  cts. 

Felter's  Complete  Arithmetic  (New  Inter,  and  adv.,  bound  together), 

cloth- 50  cts. 

CEABLES  SCRIBNZB'S  SONS.  PnUishen, 

Successors  to  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.,  743  &  745,  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
O.  S.  Cook.  Agent,  Chicago.  (e)  9- 


JAPPLETON'S  NEW  READERS, 

I^AVm.  T.  Harris,  Sup't  Public  Schools,  St.  Louis;  Andrew  J.  Wickc  ff, 
^t  of  Instruction,  Qeveland,  O.;  Mark  Bailey,  Instructor  in  Elocution, 
i0c  College. 


r 

:1.   The  combination  of  the  Phonic,  Word,  and  Phrase  methods  in  the  First 

itader. 

^3.    The  cohtibination  of  the  Spelling-book  with  the  Reader  and  a  new  and 

py  method  of  teaching  spelling. 

^'3«    Full  directions  and  suggestions  appended  to  each  lesson  in  the  higher 

Bftders  as  to  the  preparation  to  be  made  by  teacher  and  pupil. 

1^    A  natural  and  practical  method  of  combining  the  composition  with  the 

Ming  lessons.     This  commences  in  the  First  Reader  and  extends  through 

kr  series.     A  complete  course  in  composition  writing  is  prepared  for  each 

!-  5.  The  attention  given  to  the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  silent  letters,  and 
Bonics  in  the  lower  readers.  ^ 

.6.  The  union  of  the  study  of  Grammar  and  Reading  in  a  natural  and  easy 
jpay.  This  is  fully  presented  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers,  and  is  relieved 
0  all  uninteresting  technicalities.  .   ' - 

r  7.    The  introduction  of  instruction  in  Elocution,  at  intervals,  through  the 
Bttire  series  in  an  interesting  and  natural  way.    These  lessons  are  quite  as 
Mtrftctive  to  pupils  as  any  others  in  the  books. 
8.    The  high  literary  merit  and  moral  tone  of  the  selections. 
.9.    The  series  is  complete  in  five  books. 

THE  MODEL  COPY-BOOKS  WITH  SLIDING  COPIES. 


kJNatiaetiire  FeatHVCS.~1.    The  copie*  mrt  upon  movable  flips,  and  are  m  a4- 

■•ted  tfaDt  tbe  papil  has  the  oae  he  Is  writing  after  always  before  his  eje,  instead  of 

Ms  ew«  imperfect  work. 

it,   Ne  writing  space  is  taken  from  the  page  by  the  copy.     Forty-eight  lines  of  writ- 

pg  are  thus  *aved  in  each  book  of  the  Model  Series 

[a.   The  analysis  of  the  let  ere  is  greatly  simpHfled  and  abridged. 

^  Tbey  have  an  improved  olassiflcation  of  letters,  whieh  are  represented  in  groups 

Mvlng  common  ekmcnte  by  a  mod«-l  letter  for  practice.  '^'_^_'* 

LA.  The  forms  of  letters  are  tanght  as  object-li  ssons.    The  willow-leaf  iUnstration  of 

Im  slementary  lines  Is  an  (specially  new  and  pleasing  feature. 

Nl.  Bspeeial  attention  to  correct  position  and  movement  Is  required  as  the  basis  of 

IPoceeB.  Instead  of  five  movements,  as  tanght  in  most  seiifs,  to  the  coufnsion  of  young 

nners,  but  one,  an^the  true  one  only,  is  recognised. 
They  impart  a  style  of  writing  suitable  for  «Tery>day  business  uses,  instead  of 

nsnal  cramped  *>  school- boy"  hand. 
,   t.  There  are  but  six  numbers  in  the  8eri«<s,  instead  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  as  in 
ittan. 

L  9.   Bzereisea  are  given  fer  writing  without  guide  lines. 

[jt.  Ibe  copies  are  printed  with  great  distinctness,  and  are  diveeted  of  all  snperfluou* 
[tnament  and  confasing  gvide-lines. 

IHTBODUOTOBT  PBIOBS— APPLBTUN'S  BBADBBS. 

L      Bocks.  No.  pp. 

^ovt  Reader 90 

^cond  Reader 142 

^rd  Reader 214 

IjMirth  Reader. 248 

Piifth  Reader...;. 471 


In  Kx. 

Not  in  Kx. 
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20c 

15c 

32c 
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25c 

56c 

45c 
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\       Pricf,per  dozen 5i.o8 

[  D.  APPLETOir  A  CO.,  Pnbllshexi, 

\       Address,  549  and  551  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Gio,  P.  Brown,  Agent,  Toledo,  Ohio.  i-if 
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Head,  quart  ers 


Sebool  Fnrnltnre,  Glohes,  Haps,  Charts,  Eraiera^  Crajroni,  Li^ald  9 
ship  Record  Books,  ElndergarteB  Goo^s,  etc 


TO    SOEIOOL   OFFIOER/S. 
If  you  need  anything  for  your  schools  this  year,  from  a  box  of  CnyO 
looo  desks,  please  delay  purchasing  till  you  have  written  us  or  sen 
our  agents.     It  will  pay  you. 

BECAUSE  liie  hai's  HfW  and  elegant  goods  to  offer,  at  low  prices. 

BECAUSE  llii  -TRIUMPH''  has  for  eight  ytars  been  ike  leading  s(ktri  it 
the   country   {over  600,000   now  in  use),   and  improvements  ^ust  cpmptitti 
it  Sim  farther  in  ad.-ance. 

BECAUSE  ourGLOBES,  MAPS.  CHARTS,  Etc.,  are  manufactured  bj  t»iA 
in  -very  large  quantities,  and  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  genius,  experience,  »id  ■ 
can  make  them. 

BECAUSE  ours  is  the  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  HOUSE  01  this  h»shuB,i 
oitr  customers  get  the  benefit  of  long  experience  and  large  facilities  suet 
else  possesses, 

0.  E.  DICKINSON  &  CO., 

Manufacluters  of 
SCHOOL,  CHURCH.  OFFICE,  LIBRARY,  and  COURT  HOUSE  FURNmi 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY   DESCRIPTION. 
«3*adM  H.  PSN-ISTLVANIA  ST., 

i-tl  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 
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The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Lltftrstnr*  In  onr  Common  Schools. 

Marj  L.  Thompson. 

VftMttil06  •.,....»,«••••«*••  •••«•»••<•. ••■MM  •««»•.• 

Tr«a«Qr«.Bozet  for  Schooli. 

Kate  Brearl«7  Pord. 

h*%rn  from  m/  Memorandom;  or,  other 

Ttaohen'  BcbooJt— V.       J.  T.  Smith. 

Orthofraphy.     O.  Henri  Dngart 

(loodGItfMoiihlp. 

Mri.  Bmma  Blont.  HcBiie. 

Tht  Sptlllng  Reform       A    P   Marble 

Bow  (o  (o  to  sleep.    Harriet  N.  Auatio. 
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READING   MADE  ATTRACTIVE. 

SHELDON'S  READERS, 


REASONS  WHY  SHELDON'S  READERS  EXCEL  ALL  OTHERS. 

1.  Professor  Sheldon  is  the  highest  authority  in  Methods  of  Primary  and' 
Secondary  Teaching. 

2.  The  Smaller  Books  combine  the  phonic  and  word  methods.  Tbef 
present  lessons  specially  well  arranged^  and  matter  admirably  adapted  to 
awaken  and  interest  children. 

3.  The  Largek  B(*oks  offer  an  unusual  amount  and  variety  of  choice 
literary  selections:,  Htted  to  give  the  widest  scope  in  the  practice  of  rcKKng, 
and  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

4.  The  SERIES  is  well  graded,  advancing  by  easy,  imperceptible  Atjis; 
while  the  variety  and  attractiveness  of  the  matter  presented  prevents  vcaci- 
Bess,  and  maintains  a  constant  interest  in  the  classes. 

5.  The  books  are  exceptionally  well  illustrated,  and  printed  on  firm  pi^ 
per,  and  strongly  bound. 

6.  They  give  the  rudimcntal  and  essential  elocutionary  instmction  in  • 
leporate  Manual  of  Reading  for  the  Teacher's  use. 

7.  Sheldo^^'s  Readers  are  widely  used;  they  everywhere  awaken  en- 
thttsiasm  on  the  subject  of  Reading,  and  thus  give  the  b^t  satisfaction  in  the 
school  room. 


August,  1878. 
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REDUCED  EXCHANGE  PRICES. 

•  ,  *  For  first  introductory  supply  of  schools  when  the  correspcxidiDg  old 
Dooks  of  other  series  in  use  are  given  in  exchange. 

SHELDON'S  READERS. 

Pucn. 

Sheldon's  New  P'irst  Reader loctt 

"         New  Second  Reader • * •  sorts. 

•*         New  Third  Reader.. 25  ct». 

New  Fourth  Reader 35  cts. 

New  Fifth  Reader 45  cts. 

GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Guyot's  Elementary  Geography 50  ds. 

Guyot's  New  Intermediate  Geography 60  ds. 

FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

*> 

Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic,  with  and  without  answers..... I3cti. 

Felter's  New  Inter.  Arithmetic,  with  and  without  answers,  cloth. joctJU 

Felter's  Advanced  Arithmetic  fnew),  cloth- 30  c**- 

Felter's  Complete  Arithmetic  (New  Inter,  and  adv^  bound  tc^etber), 
eloth- ^,  soctw 

CEABLSS  SCBIBNES'S  SONS,  PnUishen, 

Successors  to  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.,  743  &  745,  Broadway,  N.  Y- 
O.  S.  Cook,  Agent,  Chicago.  (e)|  ^ 


APPLETON'S  NEW  READERS, 

By  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Sup't  Public  Schools,  St.  Louis;  Andrew  J.  Wickoff, 
Sop^t  of  Instruction,  Qeveland,  O.;  Mark  Bailey,  Instructor  in  Elocution, 
Tale  College. 


1.  The  combination  of  the  Phonic,  Word,  and  Phrase  methods  in  the  First 

Reader. 

2.  The  combination  of  the  Spelling-book  with  the  Reader  and  a  new  and 
aasy  method  of  teaching  spelling. 

3.  Full  directions  and  suggestions  appended  to  each  lesson  in  the  higher 
leaders  as  to  the  preparation  to  be  made  by  teacher  and  pupil. 

4.  A  natural  and  practical  method  of  combining  the  composition  with  the 
reading  lessons.  This  commences  in  the  First  Reader  and  extends  through 
the  series.     A  complete  course  in  composition  writing  is  prepared  for  each 

grade. 

5.  The  attention  given  to  the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  silent  letters,  and 

phonics  in  the  lower  readers. 

6.  The  union  of  the  study  of  Grammar  and  Reading  in  a  natural  and  easy 
way.  This  i%  fully  presented  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers,  and  is  relieved 
of  all  uninteresting  technicalities.  r 

7.  The  introduction  of  instruction  in  Elocution,  <?/  intervals,  through  the 
entire  series  in  an  interesting  and  natural  way.  These  lessons  are  quite  as 
attractive  to  pupils  as  any  others  in  the  books. 

8.  The  high  literary  merit  and  moral  tone  of  the  selections. 

9.  The  series  is  complete  in  Jive  books, 

THE  MODEL  COPY-BOOKS  WITH  SLIDING  COPIES. 

Distinct !▼€  Featarcs.~1.  The  copies  are  npou  moTable  slipa,  and  are  m  a4- 
lasted  Ihiii  the  pupil  baa  the  oae  he  ii  writing  after  always  before  bis  eye,  instead  of 
hie  own  imperfect  work. 

8.  No  writing  »p«ce  is  taken  from  the  page  by  the  copy.  Forty-eight  lines  of  writ- 
Ibk  are  tbna  raved  in  each  book  of  the  Model  Series 

?.    The  analysis  of  the  let  era  is  greatly  simplified  and  abridged. 

il  They  have  an  improTed  classification  of  letters,  which  are  represented  In  groups 
ha  Ting  common  eUmrnts  by  a  mod*^4  letter  for  practice. 

ft.  Tbe  forms  of  letters  are  taught  as  object-lssons.  The  willow-leaf  illustration  of 
«k«#leDientary  lincii  is  an  1  specially  new  and  plea»iug  feature. 

«.  Especial  Attention  to  coriect  peeition  and  movement  is  required  as  the  basis  of 
SSCC0M.  Instead  of  five  movi  ments,  as  taught  iu  most  sei  Ifs,  to  the  coufusiou  of  yonug 
beftlDik«rs,  but  one,  and  the  true  one  only,  is  reeognised. 

T.  Tbey  impart  a  style  of  writing  suitable  for  every-day  business  uses,  instead  of 
the  •aoal  crampei^"  school- boy'*  hand. 

t.    There  are  but  six  numbers  iu  the  Serifs,  instead  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  as  In 

§,    Kzwclaee  are  given  fer  writing  without  guide  lines. 

Ml  1  be  copies  are  printed  with  great  distinctness,  and  are  dlrested  of  all  superfluoui 
•rnamcnt  and  confusing  guide-Unes. 

IHTRODUOTOBT  PRICES— APPLETON'S  RBADEES. 

Booha.                                                                             No.  pp.  In  Ex.  Not  in  Ex. 

Fir*t  Reader 90  loc             20c 

Second  Reader 142  15c            32c 

Thiiti  Reader 214  20c            42c 

Fourth  Reader.^ 248  2Sc            56c 

Fifth  Reader 47<  45^  i  00 

MODEL   COPY-BOOKS. 
PricTyper  dozen 5i.o8 

D.  APPLETON  ft  CO.,  Publhherg, 

Address,  549  and  551  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

P.  Brown,  Agent,  Toledo,  Ohia  i-tf 


ni  "ismiii"  scbMiDt: 

Thi  hist  in  Ihr  wor 
Dovetailed  Together. 


Headqiaari  ers 


School  Furniture,  (jlobes,  Haps,  Cliart§,  Erasers,  Crayons,  Liquid  SlatiBi:.  Ttn 
Hhlp  Recerd  BookN,  SlndergarteB  Goods,  etc. 


TO    SCHOOL    OS'FiaER^fe. 

If  you  need  anything  for  your  schools  this  year,  from  a  box  of  CravM  i 
looo  desks,  please  delay  purchasing  till  you  have  written  us  or  seen  Vi 
our  agents.      It  will  pay  you. 

BECAUSE  wt  have  Hfv;  and  elegant  goods  to  offer,  at  lovf  pricti. 

BECAUSE  Ibf  "TRIUMPH"  hai  far  eight  years  been  the  leading  selunl  i'-- 
the  country  (over  600.000  new  in  use),  and  improvements  'ust  amiltlti  tU 
it  iti/l  /,trl/ier  in  advance. 

BECAUSE  our  GLOMES.  MAPS,  CHARTS,  Ete.,  are  manufactured  if  ■nr.- 
in  very  targe  quantities,  and  are  as  nearly  terfect  as  genius,  experience.  anJ  •«'7 
can  make  t lie  in. 

BECAUSE  ours  is  the  OLDEST   and  LARGEST   HOUSE  in  this  *«i«Ji.W 
our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  long  experience  and  larjre  facilities  suck  jj  m  "-" 
I   else  Possesses. 

O.  E.  DICKINSON  &  CO  , 

i  Manufacluren   of 

j   SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  OFFICE,  LIBRARY,  and  COirRT  HOUSE  FUB^:I 
I  ;sCHOOL  SUPPLH-:s  OF  EVERY   DESCKIPflON. 

Sinn-]  91  N.  PKNNSlftVArilk  ST.. 

2't  INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA- 
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ORGAN  OP  THK 


STATE  TE^fieME'RS'  ASSOeMTIOX, 


AND  OP 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Lcnons  In  Orthography. 

John  I.  Morrison.  1S5 

How  w.  Why.     L   W.  IlRrt 189 

D  bt.     The  Bazar 190 

To  »  Toung  Lady  «ho  Oigjrleil. 

W    W    Newm^iii.  192 

What  Knowledge  1«  of  UoHt  Worth. 

H.  B.  Drown.  193 

Origin  of  the  Arabic  NotMtHn 

Pleanant  Bond.  202 

Arithmetic-Methods.    J.  M.  Blos» 20r» 

Wfldwood  Flowers.    Lee  0.  H  irr|p« 207 

OrrtciiL — 

j^ynopsle  of  hII  Acts  of  the  Ute  Gaoe- 

r^l  Aaaeinbly  pertHinlng  to  Sch  >oU..  211 

Kdito^^ial — 

ni«(«>ry  of  School  Legi«Iatinn  fo  the 

Fifiy-flrst  General  .Assembly  of  loJ.  213 


Blection  of  Ooanty  Saperlntendents...  216 
A  Commotion  in  Butler  DnUersity  ...  217 

Cost  of  High  Schooln 218 

Can  Wom^n  becomes  G'^unty  Saperin- 
tendentfl? 218 

MlSCRLLAMT— 

Questions  prepared  bytheStat**  Boar<l  219 

Qiery— riie  N«w  Pronoun ,  222 

"  Klfmenis  of  Weakness  in  our  School 

Work."— A  Reply 224 

Meetlntc  of  County  Snperlntendenti...  226 

Normal  Institutes 226 

Queries  and  Answers^ m. —  2i7 

Th**  next  State  Teachers'  Association..  229 

Personal..  ....««. «»•  .....^ •«» 210 

Book  Table mm  ....~»  ....m.     .^  •*..••  231 

Business  Notices m.«  ....•»■ ■•  232 


Subsoriptlon  Price,  SI  50  per  annum.     Five  or  more  Copies,  $1.25  e«oh. 
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NEW  EDITION. 


•    ♦    » 


1928  Pages.     3000  Engrayings. 

CONTAINS 

A  SUPPLEMENT  OF  OVER 
4600  NEW  WORDS  AND  MEANINl 

rSEK  PAGE  1530.) 

AND   A 

NEW  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

OF  OVER  9700  NAMES, 

(SEE  PAGE  1703.) 

Ancient  and  Modern,  ( including  many  now  living,)  giving  the  Si 
Pronunciation,  Nationality,  Profession  and  Date  of  each. 


For  the  great  aid  rendered  by  Pictures  in  defining,  look  at  the  pictnrtf  iiB4irl 
following  words  in  Webster,  each  illustrating  and  defining  the  number  of 
terms  named : 


Mo1flingrs»  page  851 10 

Plireiiologryy  page  982 V 

Ravelin,  page  1089 U 

Ships,  pp.  1164.  1219 110 

Steam  Engine,  p.  1292  SO 
Timbers,  page  1385 U 


Beef,  page  129 15 

Boiler,  page  148 17 

Castle,  page  203 24 

Columu,  page  253 26 

Eye,  page  588 11 

Horse,  page  639 45 

llakine  843  ^ords  and  terms  defined  by  the  pictmeA  under  above  12  words  is 
tier's  Unabridged,  far  better  than  could  be  done  by  any  description. 

Is  there  any  better  aid  than  Webster  to  help  a  family  to  hecome  intelligtfU' 

Warmly  indorsed  by 

RUFUS  CHOATE, 
B.  H.  SMART. 
W.  H.  PRESCOTT, 
GEORGE  P.  MARSH, 
WM.  T.  HARRIS. 

MORE  THAN  FIFTY  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS. 
AND  THE  BEST  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  SCHOLARS. 


GEO.  BANCROFT, 

J.  L.  MOTLEY. 

FITZ  GREENE  HALLECK. 

N.  P.  WILLIS, 

ELIHU  BURRITT, 


JOHN  G.  TPHITTI 
JOHN  G.  SAX£. 
DANIEL  WEBS1 
EZRA  ABBOT. 
HORACE  MA55. 


Published  by  O.  A  C.  MEBBZAM,  SpxincfleZd, 

ALSO 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictioi 

1040  Pages  OctaTo.     600  EnGrraTfngs. 


APPLETON'S  NEW  READERS, 

Wm.  T.  Harris,  Sup*t  Public  Schools  St.  Louis;  Andrew  J.   Wickuff, 
»*t  of  Instruction,   CleTeland,  O. ;  Mark  Bailey,  Instructor  in   Elocution, 
ale  Q)llege. 


I .  The  combination  of  the  Phonic,  Word,  and  Phrase  nnethods  in  the  First 
t  Header. 

I  2s  The  combination  of  the  Spelling-book  with  the  Reader  and  a  new. and 
\  easy  method  of  teaching  spelling. 

f       3.    Full  directions  and  suggestions  appended  to  each  lesson  in  the  higher 
readers  as  to  the  preparation  to  be  made  by  teacher  and  pupil. 

4.  A  natural  and  practical  method  of  combinin)^  the  composition  with  the 
btcmding  lessons.  This  commences  in  the  First  Reader  and  extends  through 
p  the  series.  A  complete  course  in  composition  writing  is  prepared  for  each 
l'  grade. 

5.  The  attention  given  to  the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  silent  letters,  and 
I    phonics  in  the  lower  readers. 

!  6.  The  union  of  the  study  of  Grammar  and  Reading  in  a  natural  and  easy 
I  way.  This  i»  fully  presented  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers,  and  is  relieved 
i    0C  all  oninteresiing  technicalities. 

r  7.  The  introduction  of  instruction  in  Elocution,  at  inUrvah,  through  the 
[  entire  series  in  an  interesting  and  natural  way.  These  lessons  are  quite  as 
f~  jfttractiye  to  pupils  as  any  others  in  the  books. 

8.  The  high  literary  merit  and  moral  tone  of  the  selections. 

9.  The  series  is  complete  in  Jive  hooks. 


\  THE  MODEL  COPY-BOOKS  WITH  SLIDING  COPIES. 

r        IMstlnetlTe  Fetttarcs.— l.    The  copies  am  opon  moTiiblo  slfpi,  and  are  so  ad- 
»  ivated  ibi*i  the  pnpil  haa  theoae  he  ia  Writing  after  always  before  bia  e^e,  instead  of 
nla  own  Imperfect  work. 

8.  No  writing- apace  la  taken  from  the  page  by  the  oopy.    Foriy-eight  tines  of  writ* 
l«g  are  thus  ^avcd  in  each  t>ook  of  tbe  Model  Series 

a.    The  analysia  of  the  let  era  is  greatly  simpllfled  and  abridged. 

4.  They  baTe  an  improved  classiflcatluo  of  letters,  whiefa  are  repreaented  in  groups 
I     Wviag  cvmmoB  el»Bi«-Bts  by  a  modi  1  letter  for  pfactioe. 

[        5.    The  forma  of  letters  are  taught  as  obJect-1  asons.    The  wiHow.leaf  illnstration  of 
\,     the  elewentaty  lioea  is  an  ispecially  new  and  pleading  feature. 

8  Ispeciel  attention  to  ooriect  position  and  movement  is  required  as  the  basis  of 
ir  tvceesa.  Instead  of  live  movt-ments,  as  taught  iu  moat  set  ie*,  to  the  confusion  of  young 
!      Wgluners,  bnt  one,  ai»d  the  true  one  only,  is  recognised. 

*        7.   They  tmpnrt  a  style  of  writing  suitable  for  every^day  business  oses,  instt-ad  of 
\      lb»  usual  rrami'cd  **  S4  hnol  boy**  hand. 

L        t.    Tlierv  are  bat  six  numbers  in  the  Series,  instead  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  as  in 
r    «thera. 

9.  tierciaee  itre  given  fer  writing  without  guide  lines. 

10.    1  he  cnplea  are  printed  with  great  diatiitctuefs,  and  are  divested  of  all  sapeiflnon-* 
ernameut  and  confaaing  guide-lines. 

IIVTBODUCTORT  PRICES— A PPLBTON'S  READKRS. 

I            Books.                                                                          No.  pp.  In  Ex.  Xot  In  Ex. 

\     First  Reader.. ••• 90  loc             20c 

Second  Reader 142  15c             32c 

I     Third  Reader  214  20c             420 

Fourth  Reader. 248  25c             5<jf 

Fifth  Reader 471  45c           100 

MODEL   COPY-BOOKS. 
Price ,  |ier  dozen ^1.08 

I  P.  APPLETON  ft  CO.,  PttblUhert, 

I?  Addre««,  549  and  551  Hroadway,  N.  Y. 

f        Geo,  p.  Brown,  Ageni,  Toledo,  Ohio.  i-tf 


HeadcLtiarl  ers 


Schoikl  Fiirnlliire,  Mloties,  Xups,  Charts,  Erasers,  CriLfoiis,  Liqnid  SlaUis,  hm 
ship  Reeanl  BnokH,  Ktn<l«tr§;arttn  lionds,  etc. 


I  TO    S0ET003L.    OFFIOER,S. 

If  you  ivtjfd  anylliing  for  your  schools  this  ye.ir,  from  a  box  of  Cnyto 
looo  desks,  please  delay  purchasing  till  you  have  written  us  or  seen  w 
!  our  ngents.      It  will  pay  you. 

I       BECAUSE  loe  have  nrw  nnd  elegant  eoniis  to  offer,  at  low  prices. 
BECAUSE  the  "  rRlUMP4  "  has  for  eight  years  been  the  leadi.: , 
Ih^   country   {oner  600,000   now  in  use),   -.inil  impronements  'usl  . 
;   i/  ili/l  far/her  in  adt'iince. 

BECAUSE  our  GLOilES,  MAPS,  CHARTri,  Etc..  are  manufacli-    . 
I   in  very  la/x'e  quantities,  and  are  as  nearly  fierfect  its  genius,  experux.;.  -^■ 
can  make  them. 
BECAUSE  ( 

I   else  p?sses%es. 


!  is  the  OLDEST   and  LARGEST   HOUSE  in  thii 
the  benefit  of  long  experience  and  Airg-e  facilities  ' 


0.  E.  DICKINSON  &  CO., 

I   SCHOOL.  CHURCH,  office;  LIBRARY,  and  COURT   HOUSK 
j  ;-iCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY^DRSCRU'TLON 

2if  INDTA.'MAPOMS.  IVDIA.NA- 
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OKGAN  or  THB 


STJITE  TEJ^ieUERS'  .^SSOeMTIOjY, 


AND  or 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Whftt  Knowledge  li  of  Mont  Worth. 

H.  B.  Brow  a.  235 
Bcbool  App»rAtns.  J.  N.  Seov-ll.  241 

Wfldwood  riowert.    Lee  0.  H  irrls. 243 

**  Kl4*inenta  of  Weakaean  in  oar  School 

Work."  T.  J.  Gharltoo.  2V) 

Polote  %»  remember......^  ......^ 261 

Orrtci  VI. — 
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Of  all  the    Branchet   Taught   in    our   Common    and  Gradod  BdMMb. 
A    BSYIXW     TIBM     AT     TBI     MOBXHIBM-INDIANA     NOBMAL    KWMf 


The  Unparalleled  Success  thpt  siteaded  tbe  teMiont  ef  tb*  pest  two  jtutha* 
eoiiTlDQ«d  US  ti>at  ihin  Review  Term  m«eu  s  wsofc  for  which  do  proTialoa  kai  Wm 
■iftde.  We  bftTe  d«'cided  to  niHkeita  perBmnenlarrnsg^nmit.  Molaboror  Axp«»Mv8Ih» 
■psrrd  in  order  that  it  may  be  one  of  tbe  best  Inetltatee  in  the  lend.  The  term  wiD 
open  July  1,  and  continue  six  weeks.  We  will  bsre  sehool  on  tlie  ¥onrih  of 
July,  tbe  tame  se  sny  other  dsy. 

WHAT  WnX  BX:  ACCOMPUBHED. 

There  will  be  BegiDiitng,  AdTsnccd  snd  BeTiew  eUsMe  in  Arlthaette.  Tbeit  «!• 
attend  will  obtain  s  tborongb  knowledge  of  tbe  plans  and  metbode  used  ia  the  lemaL 
Tbeao  metboda  dtlTer  iroin  thoee  found  at  any  other  ■cbool. 

There  will  be  four  claeies  in  Algebra,  giring  studente  an  opportunity  to  kfgis 
wherever  they  may  desire. 

There  will  be  classes  in  Qeometry,  Tiigonometry,  and  an  sspecial  oourss  ia  Iwittflaf 
and  Engineering  with  field  practice. 

Tb«>re  will  I  e  three  classes  in  Grammar,  one  Beginning,  one  AdTsnced  or  BeTiew,  hi 
which  the  entire  term  will  be  given  to  parsing.  AH  tbe  diflcnit  points,  laeh  as  Iks 
Double  Belative,  Inflbltive,  Participle,  and  Passive  Yolces  of  Verbs,  etc.,  will  kstksr- 
ongbly  discussed ;  another  class,  In  which  the  entire  term  vfit  be  livea  t*  aaslyris. 
This  will  give  all  a  means  of  thoroughly  reviewing  the  entire  satdeet. 

There  will  be  two  classes  In  Bhetoric,  one  Bi^glnning,  the  other  AdTsaesd. 

There  will  be  Beginning,  Advanced  and  Beview  classes  in  Latin. 

There  will  be  classes  in  both  Physical  and  Dpscriptive  Oeography,  alio  onaisBip- 
drawing.  The  plan  of  presenting.! bese su)\Jset8  Is  new,  aud shinld  bo  faailllsr teevwy 
teacher.  One  term  will  be  sufficient  time  to  become  flilly  ac^aaiatsd  witk  Ike 
methods. 

There  will  bo  classes  In  History  and  Oivll  GoTerement.  These  wl  1  bs  UaghtkT  tk* 
Outline  or  Topic  method.  The  Outline,  ss  prepared  by  the  teaclisr,  maybesssdis 
any  school,  and  will  be  a  valuable  aid  in  memorising  dates,  eto. 

There  will  be  classes  in  BoUcy,  Geology  and  Zoology,  glTing  the  satire  tens  Is  «tk 
subject. 

There  will  be  elapses  in  Physiology,  Philosophy,  and  both  rhilooopbleal  sad  analyt- 
ical Chemistry.  These  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  superior  appasatos,  tfessglTxig 
tbe  students  an  advantage  which  cannot  be  sojoyed  elsewhere. 

There  will  t>e  classes  in  Elocution,  Penmauship,  German,  Drawlog»  Vodkl  Basis. 
Letter  Writing,  Composition  and  Debating;  no  extra  charge. 

Each  class  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the  members  sf  ths  Faculty. 

Wbile  tbn  itudent  will  hsve  the  advantage  of  being  in  thess  Begular  and  Bfrtlsr 
classes,  yet  the  important  pcatubr  of  tbe  term  will  l>e 

Besides  all  these  clHsses,  there  will  be  the  regular  clashes  In  «adi  braaoh,  vblok  viU 
give  all  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  methods  practically  applied. 

r//£  TEACHERS'  TRAIN/KG  CLASS, 
In  this,  the  Normal  methods  of  presenting  all  ef  the  subjects  ia  the  different  brssekie 
will  be  given.    Our  methods  are  becoming  so  popular  that  many  ouae  to  atlead  at  tkis 
clans  only.     Much  attention  will  be  given  to  scliool  government. 

We  have  already  secured  the  services  of  all  our  reitular  teachers,  and  alsstkesssf 
other  instructors,  and  to  m<ike  the  work  more  effective,  hsTS  eo  arraoged  that  se 
teacher  shall  have  charge  of  morn  than  three  recitatioi  s  each  day.  In  ord^r  tfctt 
everything  may  be  arraoged  so  as  to  give  the  most  in  the  shortest  time,  we  have  alTva^J 
atsignt-d  to  each  tfHcber  his  especial  work.  Thin  will  be  so  carefully  prepared  bsto* 
the  term  open",  that  we  feel  confident  that  all  will  be  satisfied  with  the  resalt  of  ev 
efforts. 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 

I.  This  beine  th^  Urirest  Normal  School  in  the  land,  an  opnnrfQntfy  formrvUsf 
with  a  ^T^Hter  number  of  teachers  than  at  any  other  place  will  b» 
afforded.  This  will  eive  all  a  means  of  becoming  familiar  with  ihs  wurkings  ef  tkc 
numerous  Hchools  tbroaghont  the  land. 

II.  The  iostf  uctoni  are  prncticnl  tfachem,  and  have  for  many  years  given  tli*ir at- 
tention to  the  partlcniar  branchea  In  whicli  tbey  civc  tnatrvrtia** 
Thi ',  to;cether  with  the  fact  that  they  are  all  actual  workers  in  a  t r«i Bin g  scbvol,  par- 
ticularly qualifies  thr-m  for  their  work.  . 

III.  The  clHNfles  will  be  so  secii^ned  that  each  student  will  hsTS  aa  opportnnity  a 
applvinf;  prlaciplHs  as  he  may  learn  them, 

IV.  Th-^  advnntHges  of  superior  apparatus  for  illustrating  each  sabjsct,  sad  theic 
ce^B  to  a  fine  reference  library. 

V.  EXPENNE8  nre  here  Icaa  than  at  aay  other  plaee  wher»  la- 
atltat«'a  will  be  held.  Tuition  for  term,  15.  Good  b««rd  aud  well  fnrvisb»d 
room.  S1.9U  per  wet-k.  Board  in  private  families,  fS.fiO.  Ample  opportunltiss  for  sflf* 
boardioK. 

TI.    BOOKH.—Studentff  need  not  purchase  any  new  books.     Ths  oacs  they  ^f 
bring  with  them  will  snswfr  every  purpose. 
6.tf.       For  further  information  address,  0.  B.  BBOWJf,  Prfadphl* 
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APPLETON'S  NEW  READERS, 

I^  Wm.  T.  Harns,  Sup't  Public  Schook,  St.  Louis;  Andrew  J.  Wickoff, 
^p^t  ckf  Instruction,  CleToIand,  O. ;  Mark  Bailey,  Instructor  in  Elocution, 
Ta]c  CoUaKC. 


I.  The  combination  of  the  Phonic,  Word,  and  Phrase  methods  in  the  First 
Keader. 
3.    The  combination  of  the  Spelling-book  with  the  Reader  and  a  new  and 
method  of  teaching  spelling. 

3.  Full  -directions  and  suggestions  appended  to  each  lesson  in  the  higher 
readers  as  to  the  preparation  to  be  made  by  teacher  and  pupil.     « 

4.  A  natural  and  practical  method  of  combining  the  composition  with  the 
reading  leisons.  This  commences  in  the  First  Reader  and  extends  through 
the  series.  A  complete  courM  in  composition  writing  is  prepared  for  each 
grade. 

5.  The  attention  given  to  the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  silent  letters,  and 
phonics  in  the  lower  readers. 

6.  The  union  of  the  study  of  Grammar  and  Reading  in  a  natural  and  easy 
way.  This  is  fully  presented  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers,  and  is  relieved 
of  all  uninteresting  technicalities. 

7.  The  introduction  of  instruction  in  Elocution,  at  intervals^  through  the 
entire  series  in  an  interesting  and  natural  way.  These  lessons  are  quite  as 
attractiTe  to  pupils  as  any  others  in  the  books. 

8.  The  high  literary  merit  and  moral  tone^of  the  selections. 

9.  The  series  is  complete  in  five  hooks, 
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TO    SOEIOQIIj    OFFIOER^S. 
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Of  all  the    Branches   Taught    in    our   Common    and   Oracted  Sdioob. 
A    SEVIKW     TKRU     AT     TUB     MOBTHKBN-INDIANA      NORMAL     BCHOOU 


The  Unparalleled  SueceHK  that  attended  the  wuion*  of  tbtt  paat  two  jeanliM 
convinced  us  t><at  thiN  Review  Term  meete  a  want  for  which  no  provisfoo  had  btea 
made.  We  have  decided  to  innke  it  a  permanent  arranicement.  Mo  labor  or  ^xprni*  will  M 
■pared  in  order  that  it  mav  be  one  of  the  be»t  Institatee  in  the  land.  The  term  wiH 
open  July  !»  and  eon^inne  nix  weelu.  We  will  hare  actioul  oa  the  Voarth  d 
July,  the  same  an  any  other  day. 

IVHAT  WHX  BE  ACCOMPLISHED. 

There  will  be  Beginning.  Advanced  and  Review  olnuea  in  Arithmetlo.  Thoee  vh« 
attend  will  obtain  a  thorough  knowlinlge  of  the  plana  and  methoda  uaod  in  the  VonnaL 
These  methods  differ  fVom  thr>te  found  at  any  other  school. 

There  will  be  four  classta  iu  Algebra,  giving  students  an  opportuatly  to  Wfii 
wherever  they  may  desire. 

There  will  be  classes  i  •  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  an  e«pecisl  coarsaln  Burreyiag 
and  Engineering  with  fleld  pntt-tice. 

There  will  le  three cinsses  in  Oramm«r,  one  Beginning,  one  AdTaaced  or  Xeview,  ia 
which  the  entire  term  will  be  given  to  parsing.  All  the  diiRcnIt  points,  sack  asths 
Douile  BelMtive,  Infinitive,  Participle,  and  Passive  Voices  of  Verba,  etc.,  willbetber* 
onghly  discussed ;  another  class,  in  which  the  entire  terra  will  be  giTon  tu  auljsii. 
This  will  give  all  a  means  of  thoroughly  reviewing  the  entire  ankjeet. 

There  will  be  two  classes  in  Rhetoric,  one  Beginning,  the  other  Advaocod. 

There  will  be  Beginning,  AdTanced  and  Review  classes  in  Latia. 

There  will  be  classes  iu  both  Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography,  alao  one  in  M^ 
drawing.  The  plan  of  presenting  these  subjects  is  new,  and  should  be  faafllartpsvOTy 
teacher.  One  term  will  be  sufficient  time  to  become  folly  acquainted  wltk  tks 
methods. 

There  will  bo  classes  in  History  and  Civil  Government.  These  wil  be  taught  by  tks 
Outline  or  Topic  method.  The  Outline,  as  prepared  by  the  teacher,  may  beuscdia 
any  school,  and  will  be  a  valuable  aid  in  memorising  dates,  etc. 

There  will  be  classes  in  Botacy,  Geology  and  Zoology,  gfTing  the  entire  term  bi  esck 
■nbj<;ct. 

There  will  be  cUmes  in  Physiology,  Philosophy,  and  both  Philoeophlcal  aadanalft- 
leal  Chemistry.  These  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  superior  apparatas,  tbmsgivtai 
tbe  students  an  advantage  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  elsewhere. 

There  will  be  classes  in  Elocution,  Penmaoship,  German,  Drawing,  Vocal  Mask. 
Letter  Writing,  Composition  and  Debating;  no  extra  charge. 

Each  class  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the  members  ef  the  Facalty. 

While  the  stndent  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  theae  Begalar  and  B  vlsv 
classes,  yet  the  important  pcatcrb  of  the  term  will  be 

Bi  sides  all  these  classes,  there  will  be  the  regular  clashes  in  each  branch,  wUeli  will 
give  all  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  methods  practically  applied. 

r//E  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLASS. 

In  this,  the  Normal  methods  of  presenting  ali  ef  the  subjects  In  thedlirerentbraadMS 
wni  be  given.  Our  methods  are  becoming  so  popular  that  many  come  to  attend  at  tUt 
class  only.     Much  attention  will  be  given  to  school  government. 

We  have  already  secured  the  services  of  all  onr  regular  teachere,  and  also  tbesssf 
other  instructors,  and  to  mtke  the  work  more  effective,  have  so  arranged  that  se 
teacher  shall  have  charge  of  mor^  than  three  recltatio  e  each  day.  In  order  tlMl 
everything  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  most  in  the  shortest  lime,  wekaveslnedy 
assigned  to  each  teacher  his  especial  work.  This  will  be  so  carefully  preparH  bsfcf* 
tbe  term  opens,  that  we  feel  confident  that  all  will  be  aatisfled  with  the  rssnlt  of 'V 
efforts. 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 

I.  This  being  the  larsrest  Norma*  School  In  the  land,  an  opportunity  fora««tia< 
with  a  (greater  namber  of  teaclieni  tlian  at  abx  other  place  will  b» 
afforded.  This  will  eive  all  a  means  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  worklngi  of  ^^ 
aumerons  schools  throoghout  the  land. 

II  The  iostrnctors  are  practical  teachers,  and  have  for  many  years  given  tb^ •*- 
tention  to  the  particular  branchea  In  which  they  iplve  InstractlaB- 
Thi  •,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  are  ali  actual  workers  In  a  training  school,  ff- 
tlcularly  qualifies  them  for  their  work. 

III.  The  classes  will  be  no  sectioned  that  each  student  will  have  an  opportwity  sf 
applying  principles  as  he  may  learn  them, 

IV.  ThM  advantages  of  »uperior  apparatus  for  illuatratlng  each  anbject,  end  the  ae- 
eess  to  a  fine  reference  library. 

v.  EXPENSES  are  here  icaa  Ihan  at  aajr  other  place  wbef«  <■* 
•tltat^s  will  be  held.  Tuition  for  term,  15.  Good  board  and  wsU  /traiskei 
room.  S1.90  per  week.  Board  in  private  families,  f2.60.  Ample  opportnnitisB  foe  »«* 
boardine 

VI.  BOOKS.— Student*  need  not  purchase  ady  new  books.  Tbe  oasi  tbe;  s*^ 
bring  with  them  wlli  answer  every  purpose. 

6-tf.       For  further  information  address,  V.  B.  BROWH ,  PrtodpaL 


APPLETON'S  NEW  READERS, 

By  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Sup't  PubKc  Schools,  St.  Louis;  Andrew  J.  Wickoflf, 
Snp't  of  InstructioH,  CleVeland,  O.;  Mark  Bailey,  Instructor  in  Elocution, 
Yale  College. 


1.  The  combination  of  the  Phonic,  Word,  and  Phrase  methods  in  the  First 
Reader. 

2.  The  combination  of  the  Spelling-book  with  the  Reader  and  a  new  and 
method  of  teaching  spelling. 

3.  Full  directions  and  suggestions  appended  to  each  lesson  in  the  higher 
readers  as  to  the  preparation  to  be  made  by  teacher  and  pupil. 

4.  A  natural  and  practical  method  of  combining  the  composition  with  the 
leadiBg  lessons.  This  commences  in  the  First  Reader  and  extends  through 
the  series.  ^  complete  course  in  composition  writing  is  prepared  for  each 
grade. 

5.  The  attention  given  to  the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  silent  letters,  and 
phonics  in  the  lower  readers. 

6.  The  union  of  the  study  of  Grammar  and  Reading  in  a  natural  and  easy 
way.  This  »  fully  presented  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers,  and  is  relieved 
^  all  uninteresting  technicalities. 

7.  The  introduction  of  instruction  in  Elocution,  a/  intervals^  through  the 
entire  series  in  an  interesting  and  natural  way.  These  lessons  are  quite  as 
attractive  to  pupils  as  any  others  in  the  books. 

8.  The  high  literary  merit  and  moral  tone  of  the  selections. 

9.  The  series  is  complete  in  Jive  hooks, 

THE  MODEL  COPY-BOOKS  WITH  SLIDING  COPIES. 

DtetfnetlTe  Featarca.'^l.    The  copies  are  opon  movable  slips,  and  are  so  ad- 
iaited  thnt  the  pvpil  haa  the  oae  be  it  vriting  after  always  before  his  eye,  iDstead  of 
uioirB  Imperfeet  work. 
S.   No  writlng'Bpace  Is  taken  from  the  page  by  the  copy.    Forty-eight  lines  of  writ* 
•  lag  are  thns  raved  in  each  book  of  the  Model  Series. 

5.  The  analysis  of  the  let  ers  is  greatly  simplifled  and  abridged. 

4.  They  have  an  improved  classification  of  letters,  wbieh  are  represented  in  groups 
Wviag  common  elements  by  a  modtl  letter  for  practice. 

ft.  The  forms  of  letters  are  taught  as  object-lf  ssons.  The  wiMow-leaf  illnstration  of 
Iha elementary  lines  is  an  (specially  new  and  pleasing  feature. 

6.  Xspceial  attention  to  ooriect  position  and  movement  is  required  as  the  basis  of 
raeoeM.  Instead  of  five  movements,  as  tauffbt  in  most  seiies,  to  the  confusion  of  young 
MgiaBeTa,  bat  one,  and  the  true  one  only,  is  recognised. 

7.  They  impart  a  style  of  writing  suitable  for  every-day  business  uses,  instead  of 
Mm  asottl  cramped  **  school- boy**  hand. 

5.  There  are  bnt  six  numbers  in  the  Series,  Instead  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  as  in 
ethers. 

ft.    Xzerclsee  are  given  fer  writing  without  guide- lines. 

10.   The  copies  are  printed  with  great  distinctness,  and  are  divested  of  all  auperfluoua 
•raament  and  confusing  guide-lines. 

INTBODUOTORT  PBICES— APPLETON'S  BEADXRS. 

Books.  No.  pp.  In  Kz.  Not  In  Ex. 

First  Reader 90  loc  20c 

Second  Reader 1^2  15c  ^2C 

Third  Reader , 214  20c  ^2C 

Fonith  Reader. 248  25c  ;6c 

Fifth  Reader 471  45c  1.00 

.  MODEL   CO  P  y-B  D  OATS. 
Price ,  per  dozen $1.08 

r.  APFLETON  k  CO.,  PnbllBhergp 

Address,  549  and  551  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Gio.  P.  Brown,  Agent,  Toledo,  Ohio.  i-if 
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Rtceivid  Ihi  highest  uioard  fur 

"  StrmgUi.  SonUlitr,  and 


Tir  Bt,l  it  lit  Chtaprsi 


Headquari  ers 


School  Farnitare,  Globes,  Haps,  Chnrte,  Ernserti,  Cni;i>ii)i,  Liqniil  SUIln;.  Tn* 
ship  Record  Boobs,  Kindergarten  Gooda,  etc. 


TO    SOHOOL    OFIFICER-S. 

If  you  need  anything  for  your  schools  this  year,  from  %  box  of  Craj'OM  I 
looo  desks,  please  delay  purchasing  till  you  have  written  us  or  seen  m 
our  agents.     It  will  pay  you. 

BECAUSE  we  have  new  and  eltgant  goods  to  offer,  at  low  prices. 

BECAUSE  the  "TRIUMPH"  has  for  eight  years  been  the  leading  sckml  dcJk 
the   country   [over  6oo.oo»   now  in  use),   ami  impravements  'ust  campUtd 
it  still  farther  in  advance. 

BECAUSE  tf«r  GLOBES.  MAPS.  CHARTS.  Etc.,  are  manufactured iy  H 
in  very  large  quantities,  and  are  as  nearly  terfect  as  genius,  experience,  oM 
can  make  them. 

BECAUSE  ours  is  the  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  HOUSE  in  this  tuiinat.m 
our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  long  experience  and  large  facilities  such  as  u 
the  possesses, 

O.  E.  DICKINSON  &;  CO., 

Manufacturen  of 
SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  OFFICE,  LIBRARY,  and  COURT  HOUSE  \\-\\\.'r:. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

82  ud  M  N.  PKHNBTLVANI*  ST., 

■  tl  INDIANiPOLIS.  INDIANA. 


r. 


^PPLETON'S  NEW  READERS, 

^«  T.  Harris,  Sup't  Pnblk:  Schools,  St.  Louis;  Andrew  J.  Wick  off, 
Ittf  In-ttruction,  Cleveland,  O.;  Mark  Bailey,  Instructor  in  Elocution, 
College. 


i!nie  combination  of  the  Phonic,  Word,  and  Phrase  methods  in  the  First 

e  cambination  of  the  Spelling-book  with  the  Reader  and  a  new  and 
hod  of  Inching  spelling. 

iill  directions  and  suggestions  appended  to  each  lesson  in  the  higher 
as  to  the  preparation  to  be  made  by  teacher  and  pupil. 
i  A  natural  and  practical  method  of  combining  the  composition  with  the 
'^  lessons.     This  commences  in  the  First  Reader  and  extends  through 
tries.     A  complete  course  in  composition  writing  is  prepared  for  each 

iThe  attention  given  to  the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  silent  letters,  ana 

let  in  the  lower  readers. 

;  The  union  of  the  study  of  Grammar  and  Reading  in  a  natural  and  easy 

\  This  w  fully  presented  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers,  and  is  relieved 

tmiinteresting  technicalities. 

^The  introduction  of  instruction  in  Elocutioni  af  intervals^  through  the 

}  series  in  an  interesting  and  natural  way.    These  lessons  are  quite  as 

llive  to  pnpils  as  any  others  in  the  books. 

KTbe  high  literary  merit  and  moral  tone  of  the  selections. 

I  The  series  is  conplete  in  five  hooks, 

THE  MODEL  COPY-BOOKS  WITH  SLIDING  COPIES. 

^active  FcAtarc«.~1.  The  copfct  «re  upon  movable  •Itps,  and  are  so  ad- 
ttbat  tbtt  pupil  baa  the  oae  he  ta  writing  after  alwayi  before  hia  eye,  Inatead  of 
~  laiperfect  work. 

writing  »iMioe  la  taken  from  the  page  by  the  copy.    Forty-eight  lines  of  writ- 
fhaa  fATCil  Id  each  book  of  ttip  Model  Series, 
analyats  of  the  let  era  la  grratly  simplified  and  abridged. 
J  haTe  an  inproTed  classification  of  letters,  wblsh  are  repreaented  in  groups 
ecamon  el*-int-Dta  by  a  mod»l  letter  for  practice, 
foma  of  lettera  ftre  taught  as  object-h  ssons.    The  willow -leaf  Illastratlon'of 
tntary  Ilji^s  la  an  « specially  n«w  and  pl^aitiBg  feature. 

?elal  atteation  to  eoricct  position  and  moyemeut  is  required  as  the  basis  of 
Instead  of  five  oioti^ merits,  as  taught  In  most  seiirg,  to  thf  confusion  of  young 
hot  one,  and  the  true  ooe  only,  is  recognised. 

Impart  a  style  of  writiog  suitable  for  «very-day  business  uses,  instead  of 
cramped  '*  school- boy**  hand. 
are  but  aiz  nnmbers  in  the  Series,  Instead  of  from  tweWe  to  fifteen,  as  In 

rciaaa  are  siven  fer  writing  without  guide  lines. 

^^plea  are  printed  with  great  distinetDess,  and  are  divested  of  all  superfluous 
It  and  confusing  gaide-Iines. 
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Keader 142  15c  32c 

Reader 214  20c  42c 

Reader.^ 248  25c  56c 
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IMPORTANT  TO  TEACHER! 
MODERN1BOOKS 


BASED   ON 


MODERN  METHO' 


AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


UNQUALIFIED  SUCCESS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOl 


The  attention  of  Teachers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  folloiring 
books  for  Common  Schools : 

Swinton's  Word  Book.    The  only  complete  and  pr&cticti 
word  studies  and  spelling  ever  prepared  for  ungraded  and  district  scl 

Tho  Now  Oradod  Roadef.   A  series  of  live  perfectly  graded  1 
handsomely  illustrated;  logical  and  systemitic  from  beginning  to  eiitL 
lhorou;Thly  meeting  the  actual  wants  of  our  Common  Schools  than  aif 4 
series. 

Roblnoon'o  llalhomatlcs.    The  most  complete  and  scieati&n 
ever  published.     All  the  improvements  of  the  best  modem  text  books »t 
as  many  nna  and  ori^i?ia/  methods  and  practical  operations  not  foand 
ilar  works  elsewhere,  have  been  incorporated  into  these  books.    Mwt] 
rally  used  in  the  United  Stales  than  any  competing  scries. 

Swinton'o  Ooographloo.     (Two    Books.)     The   best  gndolL 
beautiful,  and  cheapest  Geo^jraphical  Course  ever  published.    The  Bk 
ary  occuj)ies  a  unique  place  among  Geography  Text-books,  in  thil  it 
the  wt)rk  of  all  grades  but  the  very  highest,  and  thus  by  itself  meets  ti«' 
of  nineieen-twenlielhs  of  all  public  school  pupils.     The  CompUte  Gf 
stands  unrivaled  in  its  teaching  features,  especially  in  its  oraloutlmo^ 
dell  11  it  ions,  admirable  topical  reviews,  and  analytical  synopses. 

Sponcorian  Copy  Books.     The  accredited  source  from  vbtckj 
tenths  of  our  best  penmen  have  derived  their  skill  in  the  art.    Tbi* 
system  is  very  justly  acknowledged  as  ihc  American  StanJarn\^ 
widely  used  than  all  oi/ier  systems  combined. 

O.ir  bit  also  embraces  a  full  line  of  text-books  for  High  Si-^aVt,  A: 
and  tW/tyes.    For  full  <iescription  notices,  see  catalogues  and  cirtuUiS^ 
will  be  sent  to  Teachers  and  Educationists  on  application. 

Send  address  for  Educafion.il  Reporter^  free  to  Teachers. 
Address, 

IVI30N,  BLiKEMAN.  TAYLOR '4 '.CO., 

OR  ED  VXT J^RD    COOK, 

8-2t  (i;)  133  and  J35  StateSUC**<! 


J 


(  i8se. ) 


5^  3^_-^  ^~ 


/*7P 


ORGAN  OF  THB  ' 


STt^TE  TE:fieWEnS'  ASSOei:flTIOK, 


AND  or 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


•<Q0- 


Ovltnre  in  Slementftrj  Schoolf. 

Qfo,  P.  Brown.  381 
I>eMons  in  Orthography— II. 

Jolin  I.  HorrUon.  391 
Wild  wood  Tlnwers.  Lee  O.  Harris.  393 

Oramming.— Ez 396 

Ineect  Metamorphosei— II. 

A.  W.  Bray  ton.  398 
Keep  Cool. — Sx ~ 4U3 

KDIT«niAI< — 

Annwers  to  the  State  Board  Qneitlonv...  404 

rirst  Day  of  School ^ 405 

County  BnperintendencjibtM^. .«.  406 

Tm«teee  Shonid  Select  'htoi^tn.!^.....  40fi 

What  Is  It  to  Educate .„ .  ..^......  407 

'3ter 

lubseription  Price,  Si. 50  per  annum. 


MlSCSLLAMI  — 

State  Board  Qaeetloni 408 

Annwere  to  State  Board  Qn3ationa ......  411 

Th**  Natfonal  Cdocatlonal  Aiiociatlon  414 
A  QuectloD  of  Authorship. 

J.  Warren  McBreom.  415 

Annwer  to  Queries ««•.........  416 

Qnery .^  ......  416 

New  Departure.     M.  M.  Oampbell 417 

State  UniTersity  Library 417 

Institutes  and  Normals 418 

Personal u .m.......m......mm....*mm....m  421 

Oonnty  Institutes  to  be  held... ...........  421 

Book  Table .m^-    -...«.*...»m..-m.otmm  424 

Business  Notices. ~....w ..«»<»■■■»...— .•-—«  428 


Five  or  more  Copies,  $1.25  efteh. 


.rKDIAHAPOLIS,  IND.: 

W.  A.  BELL,  Editor  and  Publisher, 

Room  No.  I  a  Journal  Building 
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Riitived  tht  higkist  award  far 

"Strength,  IhmbllUr,  tal 

Oood  Form," 

Al  Iki  Cintetnial  Exkibititn, 

1876. 

Thi  But  is  Ihi  OtiaftH. 


Headquari  ers 


Sebool  Furniture,  Globes,  Haps,  Charta,  Erasers,  Crajone,  Ltqild  Sittal,  T 
ship  Reooril  ItoobH,  Kludergarteu  (ioods,  etc. 


TO   SOUOOL    OB'P'ICEH-S. 

\i  yayx  TiZtA.  anything  tox  your  schools  this  year,  from  a  box  of  Cnyan 
looo  desks,  please  delay  purchasing  till  you  have  written  us  orseenoim 
our  agents.     It  will  pay  you. 

BECAUSE  -we  have  neai  and  elegant  goods  to  offer,  at  low  prices. 

BECAUSE  the  ■■TRIUMPH"  has  for  eight  years  been  (he  Uading  school  iek<^ 
the  country  {over  600,000  noio  in  use),  and  improvements  iust  compleUd  ^ 
a  still  farther  in  advance. 

BECAUSE  our  GLOBES.  MAPS,  CHARTS,  Etc.,  are  manufactured  hi  o^ 
in  very  large  quantities,  and  are  as  nearly  -berfect  as  genius,  experieitci,  s»* 
can  Make  them. 

BECAUSE  ours  is  the  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  HOUSE  in  this  iustMta.m 
imr  customers  get  the  benefit  of  long  experience  and  large  facilities  such  as  u» 

O.  E.  DICKINSON  &  CO., 


Manufietur 


1  of 


SCHOOL.  CHURCH,  OFFICE.  LIBRARY,  and  COURT  HOUSE  Fl'K 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

B3  KBd  M   N.  PINtrSTLTANIA  ST.. 

«-tf  INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA- 


[  n'Ki 


^ 


APPLETON'S  NEW  READERS, 

ByiWM.  T,  Harris,  Sup*t  Public  Sclooh,  St.  Louis;  Andrew  J.  WickoflF, 
Snp't  of  Instruction,  ClcTcland,  O. ;  Mark  Bailey,  Instructor  in  Elocution, 
Y«le  CoUege. 


1.  The  combination  of  the  Phonic,  Word,  and  Phrase  methods  in  the  First 
Reader. 

2.  The  combination  of  the  Spelling-book  with  the  Reader  and  a  new  and 
eaqr  method  of  teaching  spelUng^ 

3.  Full  directions  and  suggestions  appended  to  each  lesson  in  the  higher 
readers  as  to  the  preparation  to  be  made  by  teacher  and  pupil. 

4.  A  naturid  and  practical  method  of  combining  the  composition  with  the 
reading  lessons.  This  commences  in  the  First  Reader  and  extends  through 
die  series.  A  complete  course  in  composition  writing  is  prepared  for  each 
grade. 

5.  The  attention  given  to  the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  silent  letters,  and 
phonics  in  the  lower  readers. 

6.  The  union  of  the  study  of  Grammar  and  Reading  in  a  natural  and  easy 
way.  This  i«  fully  presented  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers,  and  is  relieved 
of  all  uninteresting  technicalities. 

7.  The  introduction  of  instruction  in  Elocution,  at  intervals^  through  the 
entire  series  in  an  interesting  and  natural  way.  These  lessons  are  quite  as 
attractive  to  pupils  as  any  others  in  the  books. 

8.  The  high  literary  merit  and  moral  tone  of  the  selections. 

9.  The  series  is  complete  in  five  books, 

THE  MODEL  COPY-BOOKS  WITH  SLIDING  COPIES. 

Distinctive  Featarcs.'^l.   The  copies  are  upon  movable  ilipe,  and  are  to  a<l- 

CitMl  that  the  pupil  has  the  one  he  fa  writing  after  always  before  hia  eye,  instead  of 
■  own  Imperfect  work. 

t.   No  writing-space  is  taken  from  the  page  by  the  copy.    Torty-e|ght  lines  of  writ- 
lag  are  thus  »aTed  in  each  book  of  the  Model  Series. 
S.  The  analyiis  of  the  let  ers  is  greatly  slmplifled  and  abridged. 

4.  They  have  an  improved  classification  of  letters,  whlth  are  represented  In  groups 
bsTlag  common  elc mrnts  by  a  model  letter  for  practice.  JF^- 

h.  The  forms  of  letters  are  tanght  as  object-lessons.  The  wIMow-leaf  illnetration'of 
the  elementary  lines  ie  an  especially  new  and  pleasing  feature.  ^-:r^ 

0.  Ispeeial  afttention  to  eorrect  position  and  moTsment  is  required  as  the  bails  of 
■access.  InstesMl  of  Atc  moTemcnts,  as  taught  in  most  seiies,  to  the  confusion  of  yonog 
bMinners,  bnt  one,  and  the  true  one  only,  Is  recognised. 

7.  They  impart  a  style  of  writing  suitable  for  every-day  business  uses,  ioetead  of 
the  asual  cramped  '*  schoolboy**  hand. 

5.  There  are  bnt  six  numJMrs  in  the  Series,  instead  of  from  tweWe  to  fifteen,  as  in 
•them. 

9.   Bzeroises  are  given  fer  writing  without  gnlde-Iines. 

10.   The  copies  are  printed  with  great  dlatlaetness,  and  are  divested  of  all  ■uperflnou» 
emament  and  confusing  gnide-linee. 

IHTBODUOTORT  PBIOSS~-APPLETOM*S  BBADXBS. 

^  Books.                                                                            No.  pp.  In  Xz.  Not  in  Xz. 

Pint  Reader... 90  loc             20c 

Second  Reader 142  15c            32c 

Third  Reader 214  20c            42c 

Fourth  Reader. 248  25c             56c 

Fifth  Reader 471  45c  i.oo 

MODEL   COPY-BOOKS. 
Price  I  per  dozen I1.08 

D.  AFFLBTOV  *  Oa,  PnliUiherf, 

Address,  549  and  551  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Gia  P.  Brown,  Agent,  Toledo,  Ohio.  i-tf 


IMPORTANT  TO  TEACHERS! 
MODERN  BOOKS 


BASED  ON 


MODERN  METHODS. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


UNQUALIFIED  SUCCESS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROCfl* 


The  attention  of  Teachers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  foUowinf  list  of 
books  for  Comoipn  Schools : 

Swloton'a  Wordi  Bo«ll«  The  only  complete  and  practical  inaiiBaI],of 
word  studies  and  spelling  ever  prepared  for  ungraded  and  district  schodb. 

The  New  QrailoJ  Roailor>.  A  series  of  ave  perfectly  graded  books; 
handsomely  illustrated;  logical  and  systematic  from  beginning  to  end.*  |lfoic 
thoroughly  meeting  the  actual  wants  of  oar  Common  Schools  than  any  ofha 
series. 

Roblnson'e  NJathontatlce.  The  most  complete  and  scientific  ooaoe 
ever  published.  All  the  improvements  of  the  best  modern  text  books  as^weQ 
as  many  nm;  and  original  methods  and  practical  operations  not  foand  in  sim- 
ilar works  elsewhere,  have  been  incorporated  into  these  books.  More  gene- 
rally used  in  the  United  States  than  any  competing  series. 

Swiaton'e  QeograpMoe.  (Two  Books.)  The  best  graded,  moA 
beautiful,  and  cheapest  Geographical  Course  ever  published.  The  EUmit^' 
ary  occupies  a  unique  place  among  Geography  Text-books,  in  that  it  coven 
the  work  of  all  grades  but  the  very  highest,  and  thus  by  itself  meets  the  waitfi 
of  nineteen  twentieths  of  all  public  school  pupils.  The  Complete  Geograpky 
starid-j  unriv.ile'l  in  its  leaching  features,  especially  in  iis  oral  outlines,  iti  dear 
definitions,  admirable  topical  reviews,  and  analytical  synopses. 

Spaneerlaa  Copy  Booke.  The  accredited  source  frxHn  which  nine- 
tenths  of  our  best  penmen  have  derived  their  skill  in  the  art.  This  beaatifnl 
system  is  very  justly  acknowledged  as  the  American  Standard^  and  is  more 
widely  used  than  all  other  systems  combined. 

Oar  Hit  also  embraces  a  full  line  of  text-bv>oks  for  Jifi^Jk  Schools,  AcaJemiti^ 
and  CoiU-res,  For  full  description  notices,  see  catalogues  and  circulars,  vhidi 
will  be  sent  to  Teachers  and  Educationists  on  application. 

Send  address  for  Educational  Reporter^  free  to  Teachers. 
Address, 

IVISON,  BLAKEEAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

oredwa.r.i>  cook, 

(G)  »33  and  135  State  St.,  Chicago. 
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Val.  XXIV. 
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Ho.  10. 
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OKGAN  or  THB 


STATE  TEifimEnS'  ASS06MTI0X, 


AKD  or 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


•(Q*- 


File*— Til.    A.  W.  Bnyton ^:  4S9 

PrimArj  B««dloff.    Xttfe  Grow* ,^  436 

AitlftelAl  loe.— Botton  Jonmal  of  Ohon- 

iVvsy  («««■••.•«  «««»»»«»«»■■«■■■■■  •••#•••••  •••••#■••  wv 

Movadfl  Mid  Ko«b4  Bnilden. 

J.  B.  BoUrta.  441 

A  DlaovMton  of  **  The  Belfttlon  of  tho 
Kindorganon  to   tho  OommoB 
Bofaoolo.**    LoUo  Potriigo...............  4A6 

If  tho  SahMm  U  Flooded,  What  ?~8orib- 
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IMPORTANT  TO  TEACHERS! 
MODERN  BOOKS 

MODERN  METHODS. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


UHOUAUnEO  SUCCESS  IN  THP.SCHOOL  ROCMl. 


Tbe.attention  of  Teacbers  is  respectful!;  Jnviled  to  the  foUowiog  list  id 
book*  for  Common  Schools : 

Swlwtoo's  W»r<  Bxk.  The  only  complete  and  pmclical  mantwl^ef 
word  sludies  and  ipelling  ever  prepared  for  ungraded  and  district  schools. 

Tlw  !!»■  Qrrtwl  R— d«r«.  A  series  of  five  perfectly  graded  boobi 
handsomeljp  illualrated ;  logical  Uld  sysCeoiatic  from  beginning  to  end.     Mae    i 
thoroughly  meeting  the  actual  wants  of  our  Common  Schools  than  any  other 

RoWmow'b  MalhOlwHCB.     The  most  complete  and  scientific  coarn    j 
ever  published.    All  Ihe  improvements  of  the  best  modem  text  books  as  well    [ 
as  many  ntvi  and  erigina!  mtihods  and  praclical  opiratiotu  not  foood  in  sim- 
ilar works  elsewhere,  have  been  incorporated  into  these  books.     More  gene- 
rally used  in  the  United  States  than  any  compeling  series. 

SwIwiBw'a  0«ttT«plll»».  (Two  Books.)  The  best  graded,  moa 
beautiful,  and  cheapest  Geographical  Course  ever  published.  The  Elanat- 
ary  occupies  a  unique  place  among  Geography  Text-books,  in  that  it  coven 
the  work  of  all  grades  but  the  very  highest,  and  thus  by  itself  meets  the  iranli 
of  nineteen- twentieths  of  all  public  school  pupils.  The  Comfiele  Ciography 
stands  unrivaled  in  its  teaching  features,  especially  iri  its  oral  outlines,  its  clcai 
definitions,  admirable  topical  reviews,  and  analytical  Bynopses. 

8p»iiCTlMn  Copy  BttOhg.     The  accrcdiied  source  from  which  ninc- 
■    tenths  of  our  besr  penmen  have  derived  their  skill  in  the  ait.     This  beanliful 
system  is  very  justly  acknowledged  as  the  American  Standard,  and  is  mor; 
widely  used  than  all  al/ier  sysltnis  combined. 

Our  list  also  embraces  a  full  line  of  lext-books  for  High  Sc-AmIi,  jtcadtucui. 
and  Colleges.  For  full  rtescriplion  notices,  see  catalogues  aad  circuUis,  whjcb 
will  be  sent  to  Teachers  and  Educationists  on  application. 

Send  address  for  Educational  Reperfer,  free  to  Teachen. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

°'  EDWA.aD  COOK, 

8-2t  (n)  133  and  13S  Slate  St^  Chieago. 


■tw  I  I  !■  ■!      —     I    MM    ■  I  fc      ^    ■     I        ■— 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY, 

B48  and  BB1  Broadway,  Naw.  York. 


New  Books, 
appleton's  school  readers. 

By  WM.  T.  HARRIS,  U  L.  D.,  Sup/,  of  Schools^  S/,  Louts,  Mo. 
A.  J.  RICKOFF,  A.  M.,  SupL  of  Instruction^  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
MARK  BAILEY,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  Elocution,  Yale  College, 

CONSISTING  OF  FIYE  BOOKS,  SUPEBBLT  ILLUSTBATED. 


These  books  were  made  by  teachers  for  teachers.  During  the  Short  time  they  have 
been  before  the  public,  two  States  and  hundreds  of  towns  haxe  adopted  them,  to  the  ex- 
closioa  of  all  other  Readers.  Examine  them,  and  you  will  use  them.  Specimen  copies 
for  examination  with  reference  to  introduction,  if  approved,  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and 
committees  at  the  following  exchange  rates : 

J9IRST  READER $0. 10       FOURTH  READER^ $9.25 

SECOND   READER 15       FIFTH  READER 40 

THIRD  READER -      20        THE  WHOLE  SET x.xo 


•*  WORDS.  AND  HOW  TO  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER."  This  little  book  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  schools.  It  will  not  rival  any  book  now 
in  use,  but  is  designed  to  go  before  all  such,  and  "  make  their  paths  straight. "  Sent 
for  examination,  pospaid,  for  25  cents. 

THB  MODBL  COPY-BOOKS,  IN  SIX  NUMBERS,  WITH  SLIDING  COPIES, 
contain  so  many  evident  marks  of  superiority  that  the  demand  for  them  has  been 
,  far  beyond  the  pubhshers'  ability  to  supply.    With  largely  increased  facilities  for 

I  manufacture,  they  can  now  be  furnished  m  any  quantity.     Sample  number,  xo  cts. 

KRUSrS  PRIMARY  DRAWING  CARDS,  FOR  SLATE  AND  BLACK- 
BOARD EXERCISES.  In  two  parts,  of  12  cards  and  36  exercises  each,  with  In- 
structions for  Drawing  and  a  Test  Rule.  "Just  the  thing  for  little  folks."  "Any 
one  can  teach  drawing  with  these  cards."    Sample  set,  10  cents. 

QENBRAL  HISTORY,  from  B.  C.  800  to  A.  D.  1876.    Outlined  in  Diagrams  and  Ta- 
bles ;  with  Index  and  Genealogies.    For  General  Reference,  and  for  Colleges.    By 
Samuel  Williard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Chicago  High  School. 
8vo.     Cloth,  $2. 

PRINCIPLBS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING.  By  James  Johnnot.  xsmo. 
Cloth,  $x  50. 

HARKNBS8*S  PREPARATORY  COURSE  IN  LATIN  PROSE  AUTHORS, 
comprising  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Sallust's  Catiline,  and  eight  Orations 
of  Cicero.  With  Notes,  Illustrations,  a  Map  of  Gaul,  and  a  Special  Dictionary, 
zaino.    Cloth,  Sx.75. 

HARKNBSS*S  SALAUST'S  CATILINE,  with  Notes  and  other  Special  Vocabulary, 
laxno.   Cloth,  $1.15. 

THB  LrATiN  SPEAKER.  Easy  Dialogues  and  other  Selections  for  Memorizing  and 
Declaiming  in  the  Latin  Language.     By  Frank  Sewall,  A>  M.  z2mo.    $x. 


B.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  PLBLISHERS, 

Or  SIR  AM  HADLEY,  AGENT,  New  Tork,  Boston,  Chicago. 

TtfUde,  Ohio.  (xo-tO 
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8cko»l  FnrHltmre,  Slobes,  JUps,  Chirta,  EnMn,  Crayons,  Uiiald  Sbtlif , 
ship  E«Mr4  Bvoks,  Eii4«rrKrt«a  Gmtdfi^  etc. 
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TO    SOETOOL   OB^FIOEE/B. 

If  you  need  anything  tot  your  schools  this  year,  from  a.  box  of  Criyons  V 
iDDo  desks,  please  delay  purchasing  till  you  have  written  us  or  seeooBc 
our  agents.     It  will  pay  you. 

BECAUSE  -we  have  new  and  tUgant  goods  to  offer,  at  low  prices. 

BECA.D8E  the  "TRIUMPH"  has  far  eight  years  been  the  Uading  school  itA  4 
the  eouniry  {over  600,000  now  in  use),  and  improvements  I'ust  compUttA  ^tt 
it  still  farther  in  advance. 

BECAUSE  our  GLOBES,  MAPS.  CHARTS,  'EU.^,are  manufactured  by  m 
in  very  large  quantities,  and  are  as  nearly  6er/e£i  as  genius,  experience,  anJ  «"V 
can  make  them. 

BECAUSE  ours  is  the  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  HOUSE  in  this  htsauuM 
our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  long  experience  and  large  faeilities  suck  esfuti 
else  possesses. 

a.  E.  DiosmsoN  &  co., 

Manafacturen  of 
SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  OFFICE,  LIBRARY,  and  COURT  HOUSE  FURMTl-lK 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
KkDd  W  V.  PaMHSTLTANia  ST., 

J  If  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 
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REMARKABLE  GROWTH 


OF   THE 


The  attendance  during  the  present  term  is  truly  wonderfolt 
Twenty-five  per  cent  in  advance  of  any  previ9tls  term. 

This  is  the  result  of  our  increased  facilities  and  accommoda- 
tions. With  this  large  attendance,  and  the  flattering  prospects 
for  the  future,  we  are  enabled  to  make  expenses  less  than  ever 
before. 

Good  board  and  a  well  furnished  room  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
at  $1.70  per  week. 

$95,  in  advance^  pays  for  good  boards  a  "well-furnished  room^ 
and  tuition,  for  one  year  of  44  weeks. 

$26.70  pays  for  one  term  of  11  weeks.  This  we  can  af- 
fordjfbecause  we  own  our  buildings,  pay  no  rent,  purchase  our 
provisions  from  the  largest  wholesale  houses  in  Chicago,  thus 
saving^reat  expense,  and  raise  our  own  produce^ 

A  feWj  reasons  for  this  wonderful  growth : 

1.  The  course  of  study  is  practical  and  complete. 

2.  None  but  thorough,  experienced  teachers  are  employed 
in  any  of  the  departments. 

3.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies, 
begin  just  where  they  wish,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may 
desire. 

4.  The  accommodations  are  first  class  in  every  respect,  and 
the  expense  less  than  at  any  other  school  in  the  land. 

5.  The  institution  has  an  abundance  of  apparatus,  and  one 
of  the  best  libraries  in  the  West. 

6.  Because  each  student  gets  value  received  for  his  invest- 
ment, and  goes  forth  a  living,  working,  recommendation  of  the 
school. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  catalogue — sent  free. 

6-tf       c  H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal. 


NORTHEim  INDIAim  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE. 

Valparaiso f        ...      -       -        Indiana,   L: 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY, 

B48  and  BB1  Broadway,  Naw  York. 


New  Books, 
appleton's  school  readers. 

By  WM.  T.  HARRIS,  L.  L.  D.,  SupL  of  Schools^  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

k.  J.  RICKOFF,  A.  M.,  SupL  of  Instruction,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
MARK  BAILEY,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Yale  College, 

CONSISTING  OF  FIYE  BOOKS,  SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


These  books  were  made  b^  teachers  for  teachers.  During  the  short  time  they  have 
been  before  the  public, iwo  States  and  hundreds  of  towns  have  adopted  them,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  Readers.  Examine  them,  and  you  will  use  them.  Specimen  copies 
for  examination  with  reference  to  introduction,  if  approved,  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and 
committees  at  the  following  exchange  rates : 


FIRST  READER %o.  lo 

SJSCOND  READER 15 

THIKD  READER «     ao 


FOURTH  READER «o.25 

FIFTH  READER 40 

THE  WHOLE  SET. i.xo 


•«  WORDS,  AND  HOW  TO  PUT  THEM  TOGETHER."  This  little  bock  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  schools.  It  will  not  rival  any  book  now 
in  use,  but  i&  designed  to  go  before  all  such,  and  "  make  theur  paths  straight."  Sent 
for  examination,  pospaid,  for  35  cents. 

THE  MODEL  COPY-BOOKS,  IN  SIX  NUMBERS,  WITH  SLIDING  COPIES, 
contain  so  many  evident  marks  of  superiority  that  the  demand  for  them  has  been 
far  beyond  the  publishers'  ability  to  supply.  With  largely  increased  facilities  for 
manufacture,  they  can  now  be  furnished  in  any  quantity.    Sample  number,  10  cts. 

KRUSI'S  PRIMARY  DRAWING  CARDS,  FOR  SLATE  AND  BLACK- 
BOARD EXERCISES.  In  two  parts,  of  ta  cards  and  36  exercises  each,  with  In- 
structions for  Drawing  and  a  Test  Rule.  "Just  the  thing  for  httle  folks."  "Any 
one  can  teach  drawing  with  these  cards."    Sample  set,  10  cents. 

OBNERAL  HISTORY,  from  B.  C.  800  to  A.  D.  1876.  Outlined  in  Diagrams  and  Ta- 
bles ;  with  Index  and  Genealogies.  For  General  Reference,  and  for  Colleges.  By 
Samuel  WiUiard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Chicago  High  School. 
8vo.    Cloth,  $a. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  TEACHING.  By  James  Johnnot.  zarao. 
Cloth,  Si  50. 

HARKNESS'S  PREPARATORY  COURSE  IN  LATIN  PROSE  AUTHORS, 
comprising  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Sallust's  Catiline,  and  eight  Orations 
of  Cicero.  With  Notes,  Illustrations,  a  Map  of  Gaul,  and  a  Special  Dictionary. 
zamo.  Cloth,  Sz.75. 

HARKNESS'S  SALAUST'S  CATILINE,  with  Notes  and  other  Special  Vocabulary, 
x2nio.  Lloth.  $1.15. 

TUB  I^ATIN  SPEAKER.  Easy  Dialogues  and  other  Selections  for  Memorizing  and 
Declaiming  in  the  Latin  Language.     By  Frank  Sewall,  A.  M.  lamo     Sz. 


B.  APPLETON  k  COMPANY^  PUBLISHERS, 


Or   SIBAM  HAI>L£Y,  AGENT, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


New  York,  Boston,   Cbicagro. 
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School  Farnitnre,  Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Erasers,  Crafoiin,  I.M|niil  S1atlBR,1 
ship  Record  Bookti,  Klndei-farteo  (Jnnda,  etv. 


TO  sohooxj  o:pncER,s. 

If  you  need  anything  for  your  schools  ihis  year,  from  a  box  of  Cr»yoiB 
looo  desks,  please  delay  purchasing  till  you  have  written   us  or  seen 
our  agents.      It  will  pay  you. 

BECAUSE  itie  have  ntw  attii  elegant  goads  to  offir,  at  low  prices. 

BECAUSE  the  "TRIUMPH"  has  foreight  years  been  the  Uading  schtol  i^A 
the   country   (over  600.000   now   in  use],   and  improvements   'ust  compltlei 
it  still  farther  in  advance. 

BECAUSE  o«;-GLOBES.  MAPS.  CHARTS.  Etc.'itre  manufactured  by 
in  very  large  quantities,  and  are  as  nearly  Perfect  as  genius,  e.tperience,  ami  ■ 
can  make  them. 

BECAUSE  ours  is  the  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  HOUSE  in  this  tiusifuss. 
our  customers  gel  the  benefit  of  long  experience  and  large  facilities  such  as  m 
else  possesses. 

0.  E.  DICKINSON  &  CO., 

Minufaclurers   of 

SCHOOL,  CHURCH.  OFFICE,  LIBRARY,  and  COURT  HOUSE  KrRNlTl'B 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
SSaDdSI  N.  PINHSVLVANIA  ST., 

at(  INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA. 
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NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
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The  attendance  during  the  present  term  is  truly  wonderful, 
Twenty-five  per  cent  in  advance  of  any  previous  term. 

This  is  the  result  of  our  increased  facilities  and  accommoda- 
tions. With  this  large  attendance,  and  the  flattering  prospects 
for  the  future,  we  are  enabled  to  make  expenses  less  than  ever 
before. 

Good  board  and  ^  well  furnished  room  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
at  $1.70  per  week. 

$95,  in  advance^  pays  for  good  boards  a  well-furnished  rffom, 
and  tuition,  for  one  year  of  44  weeks. 

$26,70  pays  for  one  term  of  11  weeks.  This  we  can  af- 
ford, because  we  own  our  buildings,  pay  no  rent,  purchase  our 
provisions  from  the  largest  wholesale  houses  in  Chicago,  thus 
saving  great  expense,  and  raise  our  own  produce. 

A  few  reasons  for  this  wonderful  growth : 
I.     The  course  of  study  is  practical  and  complete, 
t.     None  but  thorough,  experienced  teachers  are  employed 
in  any  of  the  departments. 

3.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies^ 
begin  just  where  they  wish,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may 
desire. 

4.  The  accommodations  are  first  class  in  every  respect,  and 
the  expense  less  than  at  any  other  school  in  the  land. 

5.  The  institution  has  an  abundance  of  apparatus,  and  one 
of  the  best  libraries  in  the  West.    , 

6.  Because  each  student  gets  value  received  for  his  invest- 
ment, and  goes  forth  a  living,  working,  recommendation  of  the 
school. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  catalogue — sent  free. 

6-tf      c  H.  B.  BROWN,  FrinoipaL 
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D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY, 

648  and  BB1  Broadway,  Naw  York. 


New  Books, 
appleton's  school  readers. 

By  WM.  T.  HARRIS,  L.  I^  D.,  Supl.  of  Schools,  Si.  Louis,  Mo, 
A.  J.  RICKOFF,  A.  M.,  Supl.  of  Inslruclion^  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

MARK  BAILEY,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Yale  College. 

CONSISTING  OF  FIVE  BOOKS,  SUPEBBLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


These  books  were  made  hy  teachers  for  teachers.  During  the  short  time  they  have 
been  before  the  pubUc,  two  States  and  hundreds  of  towns  have  adopted  them,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  Readers.  Examine  them,  and  you  will  use  them.  Specimen  copies 
for  examination  with  reference  to  introduction,  if  approved,  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and 
committees  at  the  following  exchange  rates : 

PIRST  READER $o.  xo       FOURTH  READER $o.as 

SECOND   READER 15        flFTH  READER 40 

THIRD  READER., 20        THE  WHOLE  SET no 


'  •■  WORDS.  AND  HOW  TO  PUT  THEM  TOQETHBR.'*    This  little  book  should 

'  be  in  the  hands  cf  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  schools,  it  will  not  rival  an^  book  now 

I  in  use,  but  is  designed  to  go  before  all  such,  and  "  make  their  paths  straight. "  Sent 

'  for  exaunination,  pospaid,  for  35  cents. 

^  THB  MOX>BL»  COPY-BOOKS,  IN  SIX  NUMBERS,  WITH  SLIDING  COPIES. 

i  contain  so  many  evident  masks  of  superiority  that  the  demand  for  them  has  been 

,  I  faur  beyond  the  pubhshers'  ability  to  supply.    With  largely  increased  facilities  fbr 

\  I  manufacture,  they  can  now  be  furnished  in  any  quantity.     Sample  number,  xo  cts. 

KRUSI'S     PRIMARY    DRAWING    CARDS,    FOR    SLATE    AND    BLACK. 


OBNBRAI^  HISTORY,  from  B.  C.  800  to  A.  D.  1876.  Outlined  in  Diagrams  and  Ta- 
bles ;  with  Index  and  Genealc«ies.  For  General  Reference,  and  for  Colleges.  By 
Samuel  Williard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Chicago  High  School. 
8vo.     Cloth,  $a. 

PRINCIPI'BS  AND  PRACTICE  OP  TEACHING.  By  James  Johnnot.  xamo. 
Cloth,* I  50. 

HARKNBS8*S  PREPARATORY  COURSE  IN  LATIN  PROSE  AUTHOR^* 
comprising  four  books  of  Czsar's  Gallic  War,  Sallust's  Catiline,  and  cifht  Orations 
(^f  Cicero.  With  Notes,  Illustrations,  a  Map  of  Gaul,  and  a  Special  Dictionary. 
zamo.    Cloth,  $1.75. 

HARKMBSS*S  SALAUST'S  CATILINE,  with  Notes  and  other  Special  Vocabulary, 
zamo.    Cloth,  $i.xs. 

THB  I^ATIN  SPEAKER.  Easy  Dialogues  and  other  Selections  for  Memorizing  and 
I>eclaimtng  in  the  Latin  Language.     By  Frank  Sewall,  A.  M.   xamo     9i. 


D.  APPLETON  k  COMPANY,  PLBLISHEBS, 


j  ■      0,  KTBA^  HADLEY,  AGENT »  New  York,   Boston,   Clilcafro. 

;|  Toltde,  Ohio.  (otQ 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

One  of  the  Most  Complete  and  Extensive  Commercial  CoUegts  m  the 

landy  established  at 

TAI.PARAIBO,   IITDIAirA. 

♦  •» 

While  the  Gommercl»I  Department  in  connection  with  the  Kormal  School  bit  Mte* 
pllshed  a  grrat  work,  jet  the  continued  growth  of  the  ichool,  and  the  high  itaa^ardte 
which  the  other  department!  hate  been  raised,  have  neoeeaitated  a  change. 

Before  taking  thin  step,  Mr.  C.  W.  Boncher,  a  graduate  of  two  comnerdal  iriMli, 
and  a  thorough,  energetic  teacher,  made  a  tour  of  InTeaiigntion,  ▼isltfog  eeTeral  of  lh> 
beet  Commercial  Colleges  in  the  laud,  thus  making  himself  familiar  with  alloftk* 
latest  ImproTements,  and  with  the  methods  of  conducting  such  a  scholi. 

A  large  and  con.modioU8  room  has  been  fitted  up  without  regard  to  expease,  and  lbs 
most  eztensiTe  line  of  offices  eter  attempted  in  any  commercial  school  hw  bssas^ 
ranged.    So  that  this  Is  not  a  department  only,  but  a  complete  Buelutes  Cirflege. 

h\k  idea  of  its  completeness  can  be  had  by  a  biief  outline  of  the  work  to  bsd«M. 
The  student  enters  the  elementary  or  theoretical  course.  Here  he  becomes  favlBir 
with  making  Pay-Book  and  Journal  entrlee,  opening  and  closing  the  Ledger  is  beck 
Single  and  Double  Kntry;  with  all  forms  of  luTentories,  Bills,  DisGonnts,  Ac,  vitbihs 
books  and  forms  as  used  in  Commission  and  Shipping,  Partnership,  Banking,  lltea* 
boating  and  Bailroading,  Commercial  Arithm  tic,  Commercial  4'orrespondeuee,  bf- 
Ilsh  Oram  mar,  and  Debating.    After  completing  this  course,  he  entvra  into  the 

Priictleal  Department.— Here  he  will  be  furnished  with  manuscript  vcib. 
That  is  so  much  to  do  each  day.  All  work  will  be  inspected  by  the  teacher  ia  ehaifft, 
and  nothing  permitted  to  pass  that  Is  not  perfect  in  every  respect  In  this  Dcyeri' 
meut  be  will  pass  from  one  office  to  another,  remnining  long  enough  in  each  tob»«oa» 
thoroghly  acquainted  with  its  actual  work.  The  first  is  the  SmI  ZiUU  OSm.  Ib  tbishs 
buys  Mild  sells  real  estate,  takea  nutes,  makes  out  deeds  and  mortgages,  doKe  asr^ 
gages,  has  the  propeity  sold,  and  performs  all  of  the  business  Ctnnectrd  with  real  •• 
tate.  From  this  he  passes  into  the  Xannoco  OffiM.  Here  he  urgauisee  a  compaay,  i»- 
snres  property,  pays  loeses,  declares  divide  ads,  and  enters  in  detail  Into  the  tecbnicsfi- 
ties  of  the  law  governing  sucb  a  company.  From  this  he  pasaea  into  the  flmrlriii 
EottM.  Here  he  receives  invoices,  consignments',  and  shipments;  bnya  and  sells  oacsa- 
misaion,  makes  statfments,  and  performs  all  of  the  duties  as  found  in  this  bessi. 
From  this  to  the  TnoiporUtioa  Ud  Bhippiag  OfflM.  Here  he  makes  out  bills  of  laiisfc 
enters  into  rontracis,  an«i  becomes  rrspunstbie  for  g«»ods  shipped;  delivers  goods  al  fcr- 
eign  ports,  &c.,  Ao.  Frum  this  to  the  Jobbing  Md  bipCTtiag  Oflo*.  Here  merchaadis»<f 
all  kinds  is  bought  and  sold  for  cash,  on  time,  fur  notes,  Ac  The  pnrcba*er  may  ibfi- 
an  invoice  is  taken,  the  store  closed,  tbe  account  settled  at  60  cents  on  the  d(4lar,lc 
From  this  to  the  XlldlMtl'  ImtttiUD.  Here  all  articles  of  trade  are  bought  a»d  ssM, 
either  in  large  or  small  quantities;  the  goods  billed,  and  entered  in  the  proper  bosk^ 
drafts  drawn  and  accepted,  payments  made,  Ac.  From  this  to  the  BftillWl  Oaei.  Hsn 
Bailroad  Book  keeping  in  all  Its  forms  is  illustrated,  from  the  organisativa  of  a  om- 

Ciny  to  the  declaring  of  dividends.  From  this  to  the  Freight  Oftce,  theaee  to  lbs 
zpress  Office,  and  then  to  tbe  Post  Office,  in  each  of  which  all  of  the  business eoe- 
neeted  therewith  is  fullv  Illustrated.  From  this  to  the  BabL  Here  he  perforns  ess- 
secutlvely  the  duties  of  Beceiving  and  Paying  Tellers,  Discount  Clerk,  Cashier,  Beck- 
keeper,  and  Collection  Clerk;  deals  In  Gold  Certiflratea,  U.  8  Bonds,  Foreiga  Iz« 
change,  discounts  Commercial  Paper,  receives  drafts,  and  does  a  general  Baakiig 
Business. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  diiferent  Commercial  Colleges  in  the  United  StstM, 
■o  that  bosiuess  tranaactions  of  all  kinds  are  carried  on  the  same  aa  in  actual  bosiaiss. 
Shipments  made,  commissions  received,  real  estate  purchased,  Ac.  Money  will  beds- 
posited  in  the  banks  at  different  placee,  so  that  our  Commercial  Courae  will  be  tb«  aeit 
thoroughly  practical  one  ever  arranged. 

Commercial  Law.— In  connection  with  the  work  In  earh  office,  the  law  gevera- 
log  its  trauSHCtlons  will  be  taught  in  detail,  and  all  lechuicalitiea  carefully  expUtatd. 

Doing  business  with  other  Colleges  teaches  the  student-  many  things  that  caaaet  bs 
lesrned  in  any  other  way.  Besides,  it  is  the  nearest  to  the  actual  work  of  asy  plM 
that  can  be  devised. 

He  feel  cobfldfut  that  to  the  young  lady  or  gentleman  desiring  a  complete  Buslassi 
Xducation,  we  offer  advantages  superior  to  those  of  any  other  school.  We  have  aait 
everything  so  practical  that  the  ci  nrse  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  any  yonsg  p«* 
ion  whether  he  shall  afterwards  give  his  attention  to  book-keeping  or  not. 

EzpeBBe«.~While  at  most  Commercial  Colleges  the  tuition  ia  from  S36  to  |N  p« 
term,  and  board  from  S4  to  $6  per  week,  here  the  tultloD  ia  but  f8,  which  not  oaly  ed* 
nits  the  student  into  the  C^'mmercihl  Department,  but  to  any  class  in  any  deparlBent 
of  the  school.  On  entering  the  Practical  Department,  the  atudent  will  pay  a  faesf  |l 
to  defra;  expense  of  books,  Ac.  Good  board  and  well  furuiahed  room  at  a  cost  asC  le 
exceed  $2.40  per  week.  If  every thlrg  ia  not  as  thorough,  complete,  and  practical  ss 
repreksntedy  no  tuition  will  be  charged.    For  further  inforaatloa  address 

7-tf  0  H.  B.  BBOWV,  FrtaMlp^ 


IN  ADVANCE  OF  ALL  COMPETITORS. 


THE  CENTRAL  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND 


LADOGA^  Montgomery  County^  INDIAN  Ay 


Has  placed  herself  IN  THE  lead  of  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States  \pf 
adopting  a  MORE  LIBERAL  COURSE  OF  STUDY  Wi^xi  is  offered  ^aj 
others.  At  the  same  time  she  has  reduced  expenses  below  those  of  any  other 
school, 

•llO  will  pay  for  Boom  Rent,  GOOD  BOABD,  and  Tuition  for  » 

year  of  44  wooks. 


The  Vigor  and  Prospects 

of  the  Institution  are  shown  in  the 

TEX  THOUSAND  BOIXAR  DONATION 

it  has  received  this  year,  and  its 

New  Buildings  New  Library ^  New  Geological  Cabinet,  New  Extensive  Line 

of  Apparatus,   Three  New  Departments  of  Study,  Superior 

Faculty,  and  the  favorable  opinion  of  an 

Intelligent  Public, 


StTPSBZOB  ADVAlirTAMS  AT  TEE  VOBHAL. 

1.  B#arr»iigein«Dt  of  the  oonrMi  of  stadj,  secnrlng  more  thoroiiKb  work  tbao  is  t» 
be  fbVDi  Iq  aay  other  Normal  In  the  land.  2.  Ixpeoeee  lees  than  at  anj  other  school. 
Bend  for  partirnlars.  3.  A  more  liberal  Connie  of  Study  and  greater  Thorovghnese  of 
work  don«  make  11  weeks  worth  more  here  than  in  other  No'  male.  4.  A  new  Text- 
Book  Library,  where  many  of  the  books  used  In  oar  classes  can  be  r-nted  at  a  trifling 
expense,  thns  saving  many  dollars  for  onr  vtadents.  6.  No  Yarations  between  terms. 
6.  Btndxnts  can  enter  at  any  time  In  the  term,  stvdy  what  Ibey  desire,  and  adTance  as 
npklly  as  they  wish.  7.  New  Glasses  are  formed  at  any  time  In  the  term  to  meet  the 
Bc^'ds  of  new  students.  8.  The  Teachers  of  this  Instltotion  have  had  more  experience 
in  the  public  schools  than  those  of  other  Normals.  They  con«eqnently  know  the  wants 
of  iheir  students  better.  9  The  New  Bevised  Scientiflo  Course  Is  admitted  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  kimiiar  oonrse  now  offered  to  the  public.  10.  The  College  Preparatory 
Course  is  not  found  In  any  established  Normal  School.  Students  can  here  fit  them- 
•eWra  tborongkly  to  ent-r  college,  or  onr  Classical  Department  at  much  less  expense 
than  la  College.  11.  Penmanship,  Drawing,  Ofrmao  and  Vocal  Music  all  taught  with* 
eat  extra  charge.  12.  Superior  Commercial.  Suryeying,  and  Rngineering  Departments 
free  to  all  our  students.  13.  Uneqnalfd  facilities  for  Telegraphy.  A  special  school  line 
is  established,  and  W'xy  facility  afforded  to  make  flr-t  class  operators.  14.  Studi-nta 
are  not  employed  aa  Teachers,  asm  mai*y  other  institntlons.  First  class  ability  in  em- 
ployed In  all  departments,  PreparMtory  nut  excepted.  16.  The  Normal,  or  Rational 
Hetb«'dsof  insiroction  and  study;  In  harmony  with  Nature,  with  the  Laws  of  Mind^ 
as  ooDntituted  by  a  beneficent  Creator.  1(S.  An  Important  Additional  Improvement 
will  be  aMnounctd  in  our  new  Catalogue. 

CAliENDAR.— First  Term  of  Third  Year  begins  Sept.  3,  1878;  Second 
Term,  Nov.  19,  1878;  Third  Term,  Feb.  4,  1879;  Fourth  Term,  April  22, 
1879;  Normal  Institute,  July  8,  1879.  Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address. 
Id  writing  for  catalogue,  write  plainly  your  P.  O.  address,  county  and  state. 

WARREN  DARST, 
J.  C  MURRAY, 
9-iyr  D  Principals. 


STANDARD  TEXT^BOOKS. 


BROWN'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

Edited  b7  HENBT  SXDDLB,  A.  X.,  S«p't  Schodip  V.  T.  Gitj. 


Brown's  First  Lilnes  of  Ensltob  Grami 
Bronn's  Instltates  of  Ungllsli  Grantmar* 

USED  IN  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS, 

Thft  ezoellttDM  of  Browii*i  GrMnmsrs  \%  very  (enersllj  admitted,  and  notwitkit>a4 
4ng  the  maltitnde  of  school  graniiaars  which  hate  coma  In  competition  with  them,  thcf 
4iate  eteadilj  adtanced  in  public  favor.  Id  pereplcnone  arrangement,  aocnracy  of  dci« 
oition,  follneea  of  iUoetration,  and  comprehenilTenesa  of  plan,  they  stand  anrlva'ed, 
and  are  probably  more  extenalrely  need  thronghout  the  United  States  than  any  other 
works  on  the  sakdect. 


B ROWANS  GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 
Over  looo  pag^eSf  Royal  Svo,     Price,  $6.2$. 

The  "  Grammar  of  Snglish  Grammar*'  is  an  invaluable  book  of  reference,  and  every 
•oholar  should  have  a  copy  in  his  library.    No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  wlthovt  It. 


ROSCOE'S  CHEMISTRY.    New  EdUum,  Just  PublUked. 

Thoroughly  scientific  In  its  modes  of  preeentation,  and  up  to  the  present  stataof  ths 
«eienoe,  it  is  yet  so  condensed  that  the  learner  is  not  discouraged  when  It  Is  put  inis 
-his  hands.  The  most  Important  facts  and  principles  of  modern  chemUtry  are  arruigel 
in  a  plain  but  precise  and  scientiflc  form. 


7 


GANOTS  PHYSICS. 


•ighth  Idltion,  Bevlsed  and  Enlarged.    Illustrated  by  Four  Colored  Platea  aad  llghl 

Hundred  and  Twenty  Wood  Cuts. 

The  best  elementary  treatise  on  physics,  experimental  and  applied,  that  has  appensi 
4n  the  Inrllsh  language,  It  is  so  written  that  any  one  possessing  a  knowl«lge  of  el^ 
mentary  mathematioa,  will  be  able  to  read  it  with  ease.  It  is  profhsely  and  degaatl^ 
411n8trated,  particularly  on  those  parts  pertaining  to  modern  instruments  of  reseirck. 
The  most  attractive  feature  of  the  book,  which  throws  itself  in  the  disenstion  of  every 
aubjeet,  is  the  fact  thet  it  is  written  up  to  the  times,  and  it  will  ftirnish  many  teachsw 
and  students  with  *'  fresh  food**  which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain  without  gnat 
expense.    Used  as  the  Text  Book  in  the  principal  Colleges  in  the  United  SUtes. 


LAMBERTS  PRIMARY  PHYSIOLOGY. 

A  conciss,  handy  Text  Book  of  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-five  pagee,    or  begiai 
In  Physiology. 

Tory  fhvorable  terms  for  Introduollon.    Address, 

WILLIAM  WOOD  «&  CO., 

ia-6t  37  Great  /mes  Street,  Nem  Yeri. 


HARRIS'S 

^djiistalle  School  Frogramme. 


■  much  labor  and 

Tciation.     Can  be  adjusted  to  suit  any  scbool  or  coutse  of  study.     Easily  ar- 
ranged and  Always  in  order, 

A  set  of  tablets  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  any  school,  graded  or  un- 
paded,  accompanies  each  frame.  These  tablets  are  put  up  in  a  neat  box, 
wilb  directions  for  use.  No  measurements  are  required.  Siie  of  frame 
iSxio  inches.  Type  lai^e  and  plain.  Besides  its  utility,  which  every  teacher 
most  recogniie  at  a  glance,  this  programme  is  a  handsome  ornament  to  the 
icbool  room,  as  it  is  neatly  made  iQ  all  its  parts. 
Agents  wanted.  Those  having  experience  preferred.  Address 
I-  (e)  lee  O.    HARRIS,  Lcwisville,  Ind. 

4  I 


The  Coming  Aritlimetii 


'7 

By  WILLIAM  I.  MILNE,  A.  M.,  Prin.  State  Nor.  Sch*U,  Genoee,  NJ 


Thla  ferlflfl  embraoM  «  Pnetlcal  Orane  Ib  Arltlimetie  in  TWO  BOOKS,  n&Hi 
ftnd  Written  Arlthmetlo  In  m  Praotleal  Method  of  initnictlon.    The  Booki  w«< 
new,  well  made,  and  oempantlTely  cheap. 


The  following  teetlmonlal  fh>m  Prof.  J.  B.  Boberti,  Prineipal  of  the 
High  Sehool,  will  bp  read  with  Intereat : 

'*  Hilne*e  Arlthmetiee  form  a  oompaet,  well-graded,  IndnoClTe  and  pncttail 
In  that  nnlTereally  tangbt  bnt  eeldom  maitered  rabject.    The  pnpU  le  led  by  ai 
progreulre  questions  to  find  his  own  way  into  eTory  sohjeot  that  is  preeeatad ; 
while  bronght  to  a  ready  but  complete  comprehension  of  every  principle  sad  pr 
Justly  feels  that  he  has  the  right  of  original  dlsooTery  to  all  hia  aeqiiliitioDS.  If  | 
arithmeticians  are  not  prodnoeu  by  the  vse  of  these  books,  it  will  be  thefultifi 
teacher  or  the  pnpll,  or  of  both." 

PRICE  IiIBT.— First  Lessons,  cloth,  for  Bzaminatlon,  26  oanta. 

Practical  "  ••  W    " 

First  Lefsont,  board,  *'  16    ■• 

Practical,  "  **  86     " 

In  ordering  please  state  which  style  of  binding  Is  preferred.   Where  this  is  set  ( 
nated,  the  cIoth*bonnd  books  will  be  sent.    We  will  mail  oopiea,  postpaid,  to  tls( 
Hress  of  any  teacher  or  school  officer  on  receipt  of  the  examination  price. 

1-  Address  J.  M.  OMTeTTy  36  Bast  llerket  St.,  Indisi 

CENTRAL  INDIANA  NORMAL  COUM] 

AND  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE,  DANVILLE,  IND. 

Economy^  Thorough  Invest^ation,  and  Independent  Thmgki, 

The  lath  session  of  this  rigorons  Institution  opened  Nov.  19,  with  a  large 
In  the  attendance  over  any  corrMpondli^g  prerions  term. 

The  school  has  more  life,  Tigor,  enthufiaam,  better  and  cheaper  aeeoam 
than  eTer  before.    There  are  now  represented  in  the  school  nine  states,  two  feefnt 
orer  forty  counties  of  Indiana,  a  doaen  colleges  and  normal  schools. 

The  spring  term  will  open  February  4, 1879.    Students  can  enter  at  any  tla*. 

Tuition  per  term  of  11  weeks,  $8.    Board  per  week,  f  1.60,  tl.76,  §2. 

New  circulars  and  new  catalogues  sent  f^ree  on  application.    For  any  ial 

Address  FBANK  P.  ADAMS  (successor  tq  W.  F.  Harper),  Prin.  Oea.  Kor. 
1-tf  Danvilfe,  Hendricks  Co^    ' 

A  Progressive  Conrse  of  Language  Cnlti 

Swinton's  Language  Primer,  Introduction  Price,  22  cts.  Exchaoge,  iSj 
SwiNTON's  New  Language  Lessons,  Introduction,  28c.  ExchaBge* 
Swinton's  New  English  Grammar,  Introduction,  45c  Exduu^i 
Swinton's  New  School  Composition,  Introduction,  28c.  Exchange,  ««• 
English  Grammar  and  School  Composition,  in  one  voluem.  Int^)dl^ 
tion,  60c.     Exchange,  45c. 

Correspondence  regarding  copies  for  examination,  intnxiuctoty  sapjM 
terms  of  introduction,  etc,,  of  any  of  Harper's  School  and  College  Tcxi-boob 
is  solicited.    Address,  A.  C.  SHORTRIDGE, 

I2-3t  (f)  13  North  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis,  fni 


OUR  t<V:-Y£.\HZ  ci:r 


OTTB.  94.50   PREBniTIH   CIFT 

Coin-Silver'TablewareI 

TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  OF  THIS  MABAZINEI 

CONSIBTINa  OF 


•IMeAjarMM  tiatrmtmUa  J  $7.99,  * 

A  HEW.TEAB>8  OIPT  TO  EVBRT  SCBSCSIBEB. 


^^utMi*  u  te  In  , ^ 

't  DeKlwtt  u>  Hnd  jooT  Buu  wllb  ordu  to  1i«  »neraT*4- 

jQtvoribenirUllliambn«ttDBlth«1011o«lDgPT«mTDinOrdc. ^ ,^ _ 

intlu  Buu  Oou  UD  Bn.n>  Fut1p*CD~  IM  IwlsiapHDn,  losrthEi  wUh  •DtBdeut  to  ilmplTpij  I 

ibe  eipHiM  of  •nanfliif  nor  IbHbIi,  boaiic  poMue  01  riprew  cbirgn,  which  u  7S  eoital  I 

EmlirnadODOt  WUhTlmrlldUllBupmTAd,  QBlTHoatf^  ce»f-     (Tnder  out  mrrtnffemeiiL  uu*  I 

■HTWw»lwl»toc»«tr«»»MilB»mor»thMthBeipei.Mi)fengraraigT<iiirTnilitli,tiox-  | 

DELIVERED  TO  YOU  FREE  AMD  PROMPTLY. 

^  Ahiuf  woar  vabicriban  (btl  lb*  SllTarwin  !■  pm  ctua  Lq  oerj  ni|w4t,  and  or  lUrtt  iTjl*  of  p4-  I 

^     UlB,  ■nJ  EbKl  we  ^  Dot  retail  i  ■Inrl*  ■•(■(lav  Ibu  lA-AOr  uhI  wtll  nnl  Had  {ooda  to  khj  of  you  Iblacrtbin  ■ 


OHK  SET  OF   EXTRA   OOIN-SILVER  PLATED  TKA-SPOONB 

Kcd  foi  (be  BilvsrnrB  H  »on  H  poalbla.     ^  J^kvH  >U>  J^imtwn  OnlEr  lo 

EAflU  MILD  AKB  BCTmB  FtAlHS  Ofc,  180  PJI  W.,  CaspsWATI.  < 


at  out  ud  Hnd  oi  tba  ■bon  OrdttioIkU 
EAOUB  SOIA  AMD  U1.VBB  PI.ATINa  CO^  IM 


JEW-YEARS  GIFT 


Welster's  TTnalridgecL 

8000  EngraTings ;  1849  Pages  ({urto. 

Webster  **  ie  the  Dictionary  seed  in  the  OoTemment  Prlnttnc  Ofioe.**    Amg.,  VTt. 
ETery  School  and  Family  should  have  it  fbr  constant  nee  and  referenee. 
Beet  Family  help  in  training  children  to  become  intelligent  men  and  won 
ScTeral  years  later,  and  has  one-flfth  more  matter,  than  nay  other  Urge 
The  anthorised  authority  in  Courts  of  Justice,  for  the  meaning  of  vorda. 
Etymologies  and  definitions  fisr  in  adTanee  of  any  other  dictionary. 
Becommended  by  U.  S.  Chief  Jnstice  Waite  as  **the  highest  authority  for 

THE    STJlVDABD 

For  Schools,— recommended  by  the  State  Superintmidents  of  86  dlAfunt 

by  60  College  Presidents. 
About  32,000  haTC  been  placed  in  Public  Schools  by  law  or  by  School  OAc 
Contains  9000  Illustrations,  nearly  three  times  as  many  as  any  otlMr  dlctlounry, 
Three  pictures  of  a  ship,  on  p.  1761,  illustrate  the  meaning  of  moro  tkna  IWs 
Sale  01  Webster  Is  20  times  as  grsat  as  that  of  any  other  series  of  dtetjoanriss 


WABMIiT  IHBOBftBB  BT 

Bancroft,  XUhu  Burritt,  George  P.  Marsh,  J.  O. 

Motley,  Buftis  Choate,  John  0.  Whittter,  H«  CUscfdn 

Fiti-Oreene  Halleck.  Smart,  John  G.  Saxie, 

N.  P.  Willis,  Prescott,  Daniel  Webeter, 

and  by  more  than  fifty  OoUego- Presidents,  and  the  best  Ameriow  and 
Scholars. 
Lit  Published  by  «.  A  C.  KKBBIAM,  SprlagflsU,  Mass. 

EAELE^   COLLEGE, 


One  mile  west  oC  the  city,  is  surrounded  by  ample  lawns  and  play 
Two  regular  courses  of  study  of  four  years  each,  viz : 

A  Classical  and  a  Scientlflo  Course:— the  iatter  includes,  in  place oC 

the  usual  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin,  a  more  extended  course  in  natnnl^ 
science,  applied  mathematics,  history,  English  literature,  and  Geiman. 

A  preparatory  Course  of  two  yeais,  conducted  with  special  reference  to  thi 
needs  of  such  as  are  not  prepared  to  enter  college. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  or  prepare  for  cc^ege  classes,  nuy 
sue  such  Selected  Studies  as  they  are  prepared  for: — this  a£brds  good  oppoi^i 
tunity  for  remew  by  such  as  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the  common  schools. 

(About  one-fifth  of  the  teachers  in  Wayne  county  are  F«ar]ham  stodeBts^) 

Besides  the  Libraries,  Apparatus,*  and  Cabinets,  a  Free  Reading  Rso^ 
supplied  with  the  best  current  literature,  is  open  daily. 

Special  effort  is  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  ghnVit^f^  in  bob. 
taining  a  high  moral  standard  in  connection  with  thorough  work. 

In  Earlham  College  the  sexes  have  been  on  equal;  ,footiiig  as  regvds  pni^ 
l^es  and  advantages  from  the  first.  ' 

Winter  term  begins  ist  mo.  2.    Spring  term  begins  4th  mo.  a. 

Terms  Reduced.    Send  for  annual  Catalogue. 

i-2t        (G)  JOSEPH  MOORE, 


i 


♦  •» 


Both  Male  and  Female,  Young  and  Middle-aged,  iinshing  to  change  their 
Profession  for  more  permanent  and  lucrative  employment,  and  where  their 
abilities  will  receive  proper  apprecifUion  and  remuneration,  should  attend  the 
old  reliable  (established  1858) 

nrDIAKAPOLIS  BTTSIITESS  COLLLEQE 

AND 

TELEGRAPH  INSTITUTE. 

Ten  to  twelve  w'eeks  complete  either  the  Business  or  Telegraph  Course. 
Worthy  graduates  assisted  to  situations  paying  ^1,200  to  ^1,800  per  annum. 
Graduates  of  Telegraph  Institute  receive  offices  paying  ^75  to  ^80  per 
month. 

We  refer  to  every  business  man  in  Indianapolis. 

Send  stamp  for  full  circulars.  Address, 

KOERNER  &  GOODIER. 
l-2t  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

J.  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qfents'  Furnishing  Qfoods^  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
,     INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


s; 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  $1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  $i«5o 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (for Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  $1.75 

WEBSTEMS  LITTLE  FOLKS;  SPEAKER,  75 

Wtt  have  ttanargest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  monthly 
list  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

i-4f  18  West  Washington  Street. 


A  GRAND  OFFER! 

SILVERWARE  FREE  FOR  AL,| 


anCVT  THIS  CERTIFICATE  OUT.  _aa 

It  iTill  not  nppear  in  this  paper  as*Iii-. 

ijudiiinu!  KD  ••oi  |(]  otoof  ken  amsUtr  ^im  Plata*  «nni 
BOTAI.  KA^OTFAOTrBIMfl  CO.,  a»8  Brv^VBT,  K.  T. 


•I  iSTbiliilril 


■  '^^^gii 


.  4l''tl,orl.u]brtUn>.r<»bl.T.udt£;Bpu>,tU^ 


' wM  ibci^  Ihnub  lh«  nublMhmHt  ot  Ihm  Hani  MmSnmrSt  Cp^- wB 


'royal  MANUFAcfuRrNcTco'.',  288  Broadway,  WbwToi 


TEE  TEACEESS'  TBAmma  CLASS 

Is  an  important  feature  of  the  Institution  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Principal. 
The  drill  is  invaluable  to  those  who  expect  to  teach.     No  one  can  afford  to  miss  it. 

'aSAlfUAB. 

The  advanced   Grammar  class  has  become  very   widely  and  favorably  known 
.throughout  this  and  other  States.     Many  of  our  pupils  have  testified  to  the  asser- 
tion that  the  drill  in  Grammar  has  more  than  repaid  them  for  all  the  time  and 
money  spent  at  t]ie  Institution. 

mSTBimENTAL  MUSia 

This  Department  is  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Lottie  Kaderly,  a  graduate  of 
Musical  University,  New  York,  and  also  a  pupil  of  the  distinguished  teachers,  W. 
S.  B.,  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  and  J.  M.  North,  of  St.  Louis. 

She  is  one  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  west,  and  is  universally  popular. 

She  has  purchased  a  new  elegant  Square  Grand  Piano.  It  adorns  our  magnifi- 
cent and  commodious  chapel. 

COlOfEBCIAL  DEFABTlf ENT. 

We  call  attention  briefly  to  the  fact  that  this  Department  is  thoroughly  equipped 
and  provided  with  currency,  merchandise,  a  bank  and  other  requisites  for  actU€U 

business, 

LOCATION. 

Dan-ville  is  the  county  seat  of  Hendricks  county,  situated  on  the  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis  Railroad  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Indianapolis  and  eighteen  miles  north- 
east of  Greencastle.  The  location  is  beautiful  and  healthful,  the  population  about 
2,000. 

The  students  are  made  welcome  to  six  churches  and  five  Sunday-schools. 

Danville  is  not  surpassed  by  any  locality  for  morality,  temperance  and  intelli- 
gence.    By  the  determination  of  the  citizens  of  this  town  and  county  there  is 

not  a  saloon  in  Danville  or  Hendricks  county* 

EIST0B7  OF  TEE  CENTBAL  NOBMAL. 

The  Central  Normal  College  was  organized  September  5,  1876,  in  Ladoga,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Indiana.  It  continued  in  this  place  with  remarkable  prosperity 
until  it  outgrew  its  accommodations. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  May,  1878,  the  Institution,  with  all  its  apparatus,  libraries, 
and  nearly  all  the  students,  except  the  local  patronage,  was  moved  with  great  suc- 
cess and  satisfaction  to  Danville. 

This  location  was  chosen  for  the  permanent  home  of  the  Normal  on  account  of 
its  superior  advantages ;  one  of  which — not  to  mention  puhlic  sentiment^  ex- 
cellent acconimodations,  a  large  number  of  rooms  at  low  rates,  and  the  co-operation 
of  one  of  the  best  communities  in  the  United  States— is,  the  large,  newly  7*e- 

paired,  handsome 

NOBMAL  BUILSma. 

This  building  is  probably  the  best  arranged  structure  in  the  State  for  a  Normal 
'School.  It  is  commodious,  contains  a  large  chapel  and  thirteen  other  rooms 
devoted  to  Mediations,  Library,  Cabinet,  Laboratory,  Comtner" 
€ial  Department,  Fine  Art  Department,  etc, 

TEE  OUTLOOK 

From  the  day  the  Normal  doors  were  opened  in  Danville  the  continued  and  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  the  school  has  been  assured. 

Encouragement  has  come  from  all  sides.  Students  have  come  from  every  quarter 
•of  the  Union.  Many  families  have  moved  here  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  the 
school.  Every  term  has  been  larger  than  any  corresponding  previous  term. 
About  one  hundred  visitors  have  recently  examined  the  work  of  the  school  to  their 
•delight  and  satisfaction.  At  present  over  a  dozen  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools, 
nearly  6fty  counties  of  Indiana,  nine  States  and  two  Territories  are  represented. 
.  The  students  have  confidence  in  the  school  and  are  delighted  with  the  work.     We 


1524  STUDENTS 

AT  THE 

NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


•  •» 


The  largest  attendance  the  school  has  ever  known. 

ETKBT  OOTOTT  WM  TWUR  STATE  IS  HBPBESBMTKD. 

This  continued  increasing  growth,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  maiarity 
of  those  present  have  been  here  before,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  trerj  unprcjih 
diced  mind  that  thb  work  is  satisfactory. 

liXtensiTe  PreparatlOlUr  are  being  made  for  the  Fall  Tersiy 
wMch  will  open  Avgast  it7. 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  better  advantages,  and  at  lower  RATBS  thAX 

■YER  BKFORB. 


Th«  foUowiar  ar«  a  few  among  the  many  ecnveiiiencM  and  advaatagM  of  the  Nonaal 

I.  STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME.  SELECT  THEIR  OWR 
STUDIES,  AND  ADVANCE  AS  RAPIDLY  AS  THEY  MAY  DESIRE.  Out 
large  attendance  enables  us  to  haye  classes  of  so  many  different  grades  that  cack  ffii- 
dent  is  certain  to  /iud  th*  very  grade  he  wtay  wish.  With  reference  to  this  we  have 
■ever  heard  a  complaint.  II.  EXPENSES  ARE  CONCEDED  BY  ALL  TO  BE 
LESS  HERE  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL  Tuition  $8  per  term.  Thisia- 
clvdes  all  the  departments.  No  incidentals.  Good  board  and  furmshed  room  at  a  cotf 
not  to  exceed  la.40  per  week.  III.  STUDENTS  CAN  USE  THE  BOOKS  THEY 
MAY  BRING  WITH  THEM,  thus  saving  a  great  expense.  IV.  THE  COMMER- 
CIAL DEPARTMENT  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  in  the  land.  No  extra  ekmerm 
V.  BEGINNING,  AD  VANCED,  and  RE  VIE  W  CLASSES  are  sustained  ia  each  of 
the  branches  every  term,  thus  making  this  a  superior  place  fbr  teachers  aad  those 
who  have  but  a  ahort  time  to  remain  at  school.  The  Teachers'  Claaa  affords  advaa* 
tages  found  at  no  other  place.  VI.  Thorough  drills  in  Penmanship,  l^ocutian  sntf 
Vocal  Mnsic  are  given  without  extra  charge.  VII.  The  student  has  the  advantice  of 
eiU  ihefiuilitie*  offered  by  any  of  cur  IfuiituHon*  t(f  Learning,  and  the  above  aamod 
expense  covers  all.  In  short,  nothing  is  left  undone  that  can  be  done  to  advance  the 
interests  of  each  ana  every  one.  Every  dollar  paid  in  by  the  students  Is  put  into  the 
school  to  increase  its  advantages.  Besides  this,  there  are  frequent  donations  from  the 
city.  One  of  $13,000  was  made  during  the  summer  of  1876,  and  either  of  $i(vooobf 
the  county  during  the  past  winter. 


Outside  parties  attribute  our  unparalleled  success  to  these  coaveaiencea  and  ad 
tages  enumerated.  Surely  this  can  not  be  the  case.  Supi)ose  every  want  of  the  stadeat 
thus  far  be  supplied^  every  convenience  offered,  let  the  students  flock  ia  and  fiad  the 
iBatniotlea  to  be  of  no  avail,  how  soon  would  the  school  be  a  wreck  I  The  eecret  ^flkt 
Normal  is  the  eameet.  practical  work  fer/ormed  in  the  eUue  room,  Thoee  who  attOMi 
the  institution  get  value  received  for  their  money,  and  go  forth  living  reoonuneadaiiOBi 
•f  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  used. 

*~SatisfkctioB  given  or  money  refuaded.    Send  for  oar  catalogue  giviag  full  perdeubi* 
concerning  the  school.    Bent  free  to  any  addraaa. 


CJJLKXDAB*— Review  term  will  open^Jnly  2,  and  continne  6  weeks.    VaU 
will  open  August  27,  and  continne  11  weeks.    Winter  term  will  open  November  12»  aa4 
eontiane  11  weeks. 


MILNE'S  ARITHMETICS. 


Uniting  Oral  and  Written  Arithmetic,  in  a  Practical  Method 

of  Instruction. 

B7  WILLIAIC  J.  ICILITE,  A.  IL,  Prinelpal  State  Noraal  School. 

Qeneseo,  Kew  York. 


ECONOMY. 

The  Inductive  Series  embraces  a  complete  course  of  practical  Arithmetic 
in  two  books^  which  materially  lessens  the  pupil's  expenditure  in  this  branch 
of  study,  a  saving  that  will  be  appreciated  by  all  patrons  of  schools.  The 
mechanical  execution  of  these  books  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  series.  The 
type,  paper,  and  binding  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  while  the  press-work  has 
never  been  surpassed. 


Price  List. 

Introductory.  |  Exchange.  |  Examination. 

First  Lessons,  144  pp. 

.20          1         .10                     .15 

Practical,  391  pp. 

•40          1        .30        1           .35 

We  ivill  mail  copies^  postpaid^  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  examination  price. 


■♦•♦' 


Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets, 

PREPARED   FOR  USE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

Embracing  the  best  Methods  for  Class  Teaching,  and  also  the  following  Im- 
portant Points  of  SUPERIORITY  over  all  other  Drawing  Books: 

1,  The  Solid  Surface. 

2.  Their  advantage  in  size  and  Compactness, 
J.     Their  Practical  Character, 

4.     Careful  Gradation  of  Exercises.  ^ 

J.     The  charm  of  novelty  maintained  [impossible  for  the  pupil 
to  see  the  lesson  in  advance), 

6.  Convenience  in  Exafnining  the  work  when  completed, 

7.  Abundance  of  material  with  little  cost, 

8.  The  Character  and  Quality  of  the  Paper,  , 

g,     A  Comprehensive  Teacher* s  Manual  accompanies  each  num" 
ber  of  the  Tablet, 

For  sample  copies,  or  school  supplies  address 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

2-tf  A  56  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis^  Ind. 


PTJEDUE  TJNIVEESITY, 

A  School  of  SoioDoo,  Agriovltnie,  and,  Twlmology. 
Lafayette,      -      -      -      .  -      Indiana. 


Tbia  Inilitution  aflbrds  sludenU  excellenl  opportunities  to  acquire  a  scienlifc 
or  practical  education,  at  a  law  eotl.  The  price  of  table-board  is  ool;  tz-jo 
per  week,  and  the  charge  Tor  room,  heat,  and  ligbl  is  only  50  cetiu  per  wed. 
The  entrance  and  incidental  fees  are  $5  per  letm. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  next  Freshman  Class  (September,  1879) 
must  pass  a  soUsfactory  examination  in  the  common  branches,  and  ibo  ia 
Elementaiy  Algebra  (including  quadratic  equationi),  United  Statei  HitUcjr, 
Physical  Geography,  and  Physiology.  The  applicant's  knowledge  of  the 
common  branches  must  be  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  teacher'i  certifiole  i' 
good  grsde. 

llie  Spring  term  of  the  University  Academy  will  afford  those  who  m^ 
wish  to  prepare  to  enter  the  next  Freshmui  Class,  an  Of^rartunity  to  renew 
(he  preparatory  branches.  If  required,  review  classes  will  be  formed  in  Geog- 
laphy,  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  U.  S.  History,  Physiology,  Physical 
Geography,  and  Algebra,  These  classes  will  be  open  to  students  whose 
knowledge  uf  the  branches  taught  is  sufGcient  (o  enable  them  to  make  a  good 
review  in  eleven  weeks, 

These  special  review  classes  will  afford  teacheit  an  eicellenl  cq>pomnuty  to 
improve  their  scholarship. 

The  Spring  term  will  opcH  Tuesday,  April  8,  and  coRinoe  eleven  weds. 

An  examination  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freihman  Class  wQ!  be 
held  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

For  further  infonnation  address  the  President, 

2-3t  E.  E.  WHITE. 

The  Automatic  Folding^  School  Seat 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

One  of  the  Most  Complete  and  Extensive  Commercial  Colleges  in  the 

land^  established  at 

▼AI^PARAISO,  IHDIAHA. 

•^^ • 

Wbil*  the  OommeroUI  Department  in  oonnection  with  the  Normal  School  hat  aooom 
pliahed  a  great  work,  yet  the  contianed  growth  of  the  ichool,  and  the  high  standard  to 
which  the  other  department!  hare  been  raised,  hare  necessitated  a  change. 

Before  taking  this  step,  Mr.  0.  W.  Boncher,  a  gradnate  of  two  commercial  schools, 
and  a  thorough,  energetic  teacher,  made  a  tonr  of  InTestigation/Tisiting  several  of  the 
best  Commercial  OolTeges  in  the  land,  thus  making  himself  familiar  with  all  of  the 
latest  improvements,  and  with  the  methods  ef  condncting  snch  a  scholl. 

A  large  and  commodtons  foonx  has  been  fitted  np  without  regard  to  expense,  and  the 
■est  eztensiTe  line  of  oi&ces  ever  attempted  in  any  commercial  school  has  been  ar- 
ranged.   So  that  this  is  not  a  department  only,  but  a  complete  Baslness  OoUege. 

An  idea  of  its  completeness  can  be  had  by  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  student  enters  the  elementary  or  theoretical  course.  Here  he  becomes  fhmiliar 
with  making  Day -Book  and  Journal  entries,  opening  and  closing  the  Ledger  in  both 
flingle  and  Double  Entry;  with  all  forms  of  InTentories,  Bills,  Discounts,  Ac.,  with  the 
books  and  forms  as  used  in  Gommission  and  Shipping,  Partnership,  Banking,  Steam- 
boating  and  Railroading,  Oommerclal  Arithmetic,  Oommeroial  Correspondence,  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  and  Debating.    After  completing  this  course,  he  enters  into  the 

Practical  llepartmeiii. — Here  he  will  be  fhrnished  with  manuscript  work. 
That  Is  so  much  to  do  each  day.  All  work  will  be  inspected  by  the  teacher  in  charge, 
and  nothing  permitted  to  pass  that  is  not  perfect  in  every  respect.  In  this  Depart- 
ment he  will  pass  from  one  ofBce  to  another,  remaining  long  enough  in  each  to  become 
thoroghly  acquainted  with  its  actual  work.  The  first  is  the  SmI  lititt  OfllM.  In  this  he 
buys  and  Sells  real  estate,  takes  notes,  makes  out  deeds  and  mortgages,  doses  mort* 
gages,  has  the  property  sold,  and  performs  all  of  the  business  connected  with  real  es- 
tate. From  this  he  passes  into  the  XftfUHAM  OfflOd.  Here  he  organiaes  a  company,  in- 
sures property,  pays  losses,  declares  dividends,  and  enters  in  detail  into  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  law  governing  such  a  company.  From  this  he  passes  into  the  OcnmQlwtoi 
Bsui.  Here  he  receives  Invoices,  consignments,  and  shipments;  buys  and  sells  on  com- 
mission, makes  statements,  and  performs  all  of  the  duties  as  found  in  this  house. 
From  this  to  the  TlUipertotloa  lad  Shippiag  Offlot.  Here  he  makes  out  bills  of  lading, 
enters  into  contracts,  and  becomes  responsible  for  goods  shipped;  delivers  goods  at  for- 
eign ports,  &c.,  Ac.  From  this  to  the  JobMsg  ft&d  XmpoTtiag  MBe*.  Here  merohandise  of 
all  kinds  is  bought  and  sold  for  cash,  on  time,  for  notes,  Ac.  The  purchaser  may  foil — 
an  invoice  is  taken,  the  store  closed,  the  account  settled  at  60  cents  on  the  dollar,  Ac. 
From  this  to  the  Emh^ti'  ImpwiUB.  Here  all  articles  of  trade  are  bought  and  sold, 
either  in  large  or  small*  quantities;  the  goods  billed,  and  entered  in  the  proper  books; 
drafts  drawn  and  aecepteid,  payments  made,  Ac.  From  this  to  the  BallNM  Oflot.  Here 
Bailroad  Book-keeping  in  alt  its  forms  is  illustrated,  from  the  organiiatlon  of  a  com- 

Eny  to  the  declaring  of  dividends.  From  this  to  the  Freight  Offloe,  thence  to  the 
[press  Ofllce,  and  then  to  the  Post  OtBce,  in  each  of  which  all  of  the  business  con- 
nected therewith  is  fully  illustrated.  From  this  to  the  Bft&k.  Here  he  performs  oon- 
lecutively  the  duties  of  Beceiving  and  Paying  Tellers,  Discount  Clerk,  C&shier,  Book- 
keeper, and  Collection  Clerk;  deals  in  Oold  Certificates,  U.  8.  Bonds,  Foreign  Xz- 
dunge,  discounts  Commercial  Paper,  receives  drafts,  aud  does  a  general  Banking 
Business. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  different  Commercial  Colleges  in  the  United  Statss, 
10  that  business  transactions  of  all  kinds  are  carried  on  the  same  as  in  actual  business. 
Shipments  made,  commissions  received,  real  estate  purchased,  Ac.  Money  will  be  de- 
posited in  the  banks  at  dlfTerent  places,  so  that  our  Commercial  Course  will  be  the  most 
thoroughly  practical  one  ever  arranged. 

Commerelal  I<aw.— :In  connection  with  the  work  in  each  office,  the  law  govern- 
lag  its  transactions  will  be  tanglft  in  detail,  and  all  technicalities  oarefhlly  explained. 

Doing  business  with  other  Colleges  teaches  the  student  many  things  that  cannot  bo 
learned  in  any  other  way.  Besides,  it  is  the  nearest  to  the  actual  work  of  any  plan 
that  can  be  devised. 

We  fi»el  confident  that  to  the  young  lady  or  gentleman  desiring  a  oompleto  Businesi 
Bducation,  we  offer  advantages  superior  to  those  of  any  other  school,  we  have  made 
tverything  so  practical  that  the  course  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  any  young  per- 
son whether  he  shall  afterwards  give  his  attention  to  book-keeping  or  not. 

Kxpenaes*— While  at  most  Commercial  Colleges  the  tuition  is  from  936  to  $60  per 
term,  and  board  from  94  to  $6  per  week,  here  the  tuition  is  but  48,  which  not  only  ad- 
mits the  student  into  the  Commercial  Department,  but  to  any  class  in  any  department 
of  the  school.  On  entering  the  Practical  Department,  the  student  will  pay  a  fee  of  $S 
to  defrayexpense  of  books,  Ac.  Good  board  and  well  furnished  room  at  a  cost  not  to 
ezeeed  98.40  per  week.  If  everything  is  not  as  thorough,  complete,  and  practical  as 
Npnstntod,  no  tuition  will  be  charged.    For  further  informatioB  address 

Y-«f  0  BU  B.  BBOWH. 


Indiana  State  Hormal  School 

Terr 6  Haute, Indiana. 


SPECIAL  AKNOUNCEICEZTT. 

THE  SPRING  TERM  Opens  March  27,  1879.  In  connection  vith 
the  work  on  the  Theory  of  the  School,  as  laid  down  in  the  course  of  stady, 
teachers  who  can  attend  but  one  term^  and  who  give  evidence  of  ability  to 
profit  by  it,  wiH  have  opportunity  for  observing  the  practical  work  done  in 
the  Training  Schools.  These  Training  Schools  contain  all  the  grades  firom 
the  lowest  Primar)'  to  the  High  School.  These  observalions  are  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  Critic  Teacher,  A  discussion  of  the 
methods  and  results  of  the  instruction  follows  each  observation. 

From  a  critical  and  philosophical  examination  of  the  Common  School 
Branches,  the  student  is  led  to  determine  natural  and  logical  methods  of 
teaching  them. 

During  this  term  Courses  of  Lectures  on  United  States  History  and  Phyn- 
ology^  and  on  methods  of  teaching  the  same,  will  be  delivered  for  those  wbo 
can  attend  but  one  term. 

PRACTICAL  TALKS,  on  Practical  Subjects  connected  with  the  teac^ 
er's  work,  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  by  Ae  President. 

The  Spring  Term  is  a  good  time  to  enter  for  the  Regular  Course, 

For  further  information,  send  for  catalogue.     Address, 

2-2t  W.  A.  JONESi  Prts. 

Fort  Wayne  College. 


It  takes  only  fe3  to  pay  expenses  for  the  spring  term  of  Eleven  Weeb 
at  the  Fort  Wayne  College^  including  furnished  Room,  Board^  and  TuUietL 
Prof.  Fbrtich,  author  of  Fertich's  "  Instructive  Elocution,"  wiU  assist  in  the 

Normal  Work,  and  give  Private  Lessons  in  Elocution  wiikoui  extra  dtvgtl 
For  particulars  address  W.  F.  YocUM,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind^  or 

i-3t  W.  H.  Fertich,  Muncie,  Ind. 

HOW  TO  INTEREST  YOUR  PUPILS. 


OHILDBVN  WI£L  BEAD.    The  qaeition  ii :— la  there  reading  that  wfll  ifltenil 
tbem  and  at  the  eame  time  truly  ednoole  ikgnU    The 

SCHOUR'S  COMPANION 

Wiirnirely  do  thi«.  Its  object  Is  to  interest  the  papils  la  the  curioiu  thlngiof  tkf 
world ;  it  toaXret  item  'tip  to  think  and  stady  for  themselvee ;  it  encoaragei  ••J^  iAaHMiM 
It  Inspires  every  boy  and  girl  with  a  desire  te  be  better  and  hngUor,  Svery  lesfcber  viD 
desire  to  have  his  pupils  take  this  paper.  The  leading  edncatots  praise  it  wfth  • 
warmth  that  is  given  to  no  other  paper.  Send  50  cents  for  a  year— K>r  if  yoa  •■<  ^ 
cents  for  three  months.    Ko  postal  card ;  onr  teaching,  like  yours,  is  too  vmhttUe  te 

2-2t  S.  L.  KSLLOGO  &  00.,  17Warrai8t.,H.T. 


HARRIS'S 

Adjustable  School  Frogramme. 
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A.    (liammar,  9;«tt  »;30. 

B.     Grnmniar,  1;30  1:55. 

A~Spelliiigri!55"2:15^ 

History,  »:30  10:00. 

B.    RendhT^lOiOO  10::JO. 

Writlufir,    2:16  2:35^ 
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A  neat  and  convenienl  arrangement,  saving  the  teacher  much  labor  and 
vnation.  Can  be  adjusted  to  suit  any  school  or  course  of  study.  Easily  ar- 
ranged and  Alirays  in  order. 

A  set  oT  tahlets  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  any  school,  graded  or  tui- 
graded,  accompanies  each  frame.  These  tahlecs  are  put  up  in  a  neat  box, 
with  directions  for  use.  tio  measurements  are  required.  Size  of  frame 
l8x2o  inches.  Type  large  and  plain.  Besides  its  utility,  which  everyteacher 
must  recognize  at  a  glance,  thit  programme  is  a  hacdsomc  ornament  to  the 
tcbool  room,  as  it  is  neatly  made  in  all  its  parts. 

Agents  wanted.    Those  having  experience  preferred.    Address 

i-tf  (E)  LEE  O.    HARRIS,  LewisviUe,  Ind. 


Indiana  State  University, 


FALL  TERM  begrins  September  5, 1878. 
WINTER  TERM  begrins  Jannarj  S;  1879. 

SPRme  TERM  befiTins  March  27, 1879. 


I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Ckssics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  dassics; 

3.  The  Conrse  in  General  Science. 

Ladies  admitted  to  all  Courses  on  the  same  conditions  as  Gentlemen. 

For  Catalogues  or  information  address  the  undersigned. 

1.EMUEL  MOSS,  President. 

ROBERT  C  FOSTER,  Sec'y. 

July  19,  1878.  8-tf 

CLARK  &  MAYNARD. 


• 


Have  just  issued  from  the  press  Thomson's  New  ^  jPractieal  Alg^ra, 
Sample  copy  to  teachers,  60  cents. 

^eecher's  Primary  Normal  Speller^  or,  First  LessoiQS  in  the  art  of  Writing 
Words.    Sample  copy  for  examination,  15  cents.  \ 

\ 

Anderson's  History  of  Rome.    Keetel's  Collegiate  Courage  in  French. 
Address,  J.  D.  WILLIAMS^  agent, 

S-tf  46  Madisoil  St.,  Chicago. 


A  Progressive  Course  of  Language  Cnltnre. 

SwnnoN's  Language  Primer,  Introduction  Price,  22  cts.   Ex^ange,  18  ds. 
SwiNTON's  New  Language  Lessons,  Introduction,  28c.    Exc^umge,  22c 
Swinton's  New  English  Grabcmar,  Introduction,  45c.  Exchange,  35c. 
SwiNTON's  New  School  Composition,  Introduction,  28c.    Efcchange,  22c 
English  Grammar  and  School  Composition,  in  one  yoluen^.    Introduc- 
tion,  60C.    Exchange,  45c  \ 

Correspondence  regarding  co|nes  for  axamination,  introductory  supplies, 
terms  of  introduction,  etc.,  of  any  of  Harper's  School  and  Coll^«  Text-books 
is  soUdted.    Address,  A.  C.  SHORTRJDGE, 

l»-3t  (p)  13  North  Meridian  St,  IndianaiitoUs,  Ind. 


8000  EngraTings  ;  1840  Pages  ({iiarto. 


Aug., 
School  MidTamilj  ihonld  haTO  it  for  conttent  me  ftsd 


Webfter  **is  tb«  Dictionary  vted  in  the  OoTcrnmeat  Prlnttag 
Office."    Anc.  1877. 

•■-'    reference. 

Tlett  Family  help  in  training  children  to  become  intelligent 

-'-'    men  and  women. 

Sereral  years  later,  and  baa  one -fifth  more  matter,  than  any 
other  large  Dictionary. 
'Tlie  anthorized  authority  in  Conrte  of  Jnitiee,  for  the  mean- 
■*>     ing  of  wordfl. 

T^tymologies  and  definition!  far  in  adrance  of  any  other  dio- 
■*-'    tionary. 

pecommended  by  U.  8.  Ohief  Justice  Waite  as  **the  higheat 
-^    authority  for  definitions." 

THE    STAHDABD 

17or  Schools, — recommended  by  the  State  Snperintendenta  of 
-''      SO  different  States,  and  by  OO  College  Presidents. 

About  S8yO€HII  hare  been  placed  in  Public  Schools  by  law  or 
by  School  Officers. 
Contains  a04IO  Illustrations,  nearly  three  times  as  many  as 
any  other  dictionary. 
nrhree  pictures  of  a  ship,  on  p.  176t,  illustrate  the  meaning 
'-     of  more  than  100  words. 

Sale  of  Webster  is  80  times  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  se^ 
ries  of  dictionaries. 

WABMIiT  IHBOBSED  BT 

Baaeroft,  Xlihu  Burrltt,              George  P.  Marsh,              J.  O.  Holland. 

Hetlqr,  Buftis  Choate,              John  O.  Whittier,              H.  Coleridge, 

nta^reene  Halleek.  Smart,                           John  G.  Saxe,                     Horace  Mann, 

V.  P.  Willis,  Preecott,                       Daniel  Webster,               Xsra  Abbott, 

and  by  more  than  fifty  CpUege  Presidents,  and  the  best  American  and  Xuropean 
Scholars. 

Mt  Published  by  O.  A  C.  MKRBIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 

EAUIHAM   COLLEGE, 


One  mile  west  of  the  city,  is  surrounded  by  ample  lawns  and  play  grounds. 
Two  regular  courses  of  study  of  four  years  each,  viz : 

A  Classieal  and  a  Sclentiflc  Course :— the  iatter  includes,  in  place  of 

the  usual  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin,  a  more  extended  course  in  natural 
science,  applied  mathematics,  history,  English  literature,  and  German. 

A  preparatory  Course  of  two  years,  conducted  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  such  as  are  not  prepared  to  enter  college. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  or  prepare  for  college  classes,  may  pur- 
sne  such  Selected  Studies  as  they  are  prepared  for : — this  affords  good  oppor- 
tunity for  repuw  by  such  as  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the  common  schools. 

(About  one* fifth  of  the  teachers  in  Wayne  county  are  Earlham  students.) 

Besides  the  Libraries,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinets,  a  Free  Reading  Room, 
supplied  with  the  best  current  literature,  is  open  daily. 

Special  effort  is  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  students  in  main> 
taining  a  high  moral  standard  in  connection  with  thorough  work. 

In  Earlham  College  the  sexes  have  been  on  equal  footing  as  r^ards  privi- 
leges and  advantages  from  the  first. 

Winter  term  ))egins  1st  mo.  2.    Spring  term  begins  4th  mo.  2. 

Tnics  Reduced.    Send  for  annual  Catalogue. 

i-at        (g)  JOSEPH  MOORE,  President 


,  FOpRTH   ANNUAL  SESSION- 

-  '    '  -     '  T-ItbHPSON'S  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

DaAWING  AND  PENMANSHIP, 

To  be  held  at  die  Art  Roooi*  oT 

PURDUE  UiriVBIlSITY, 

Will  begin  Monda;,  Jalj  J,  and  continne  fonr  week*.     Saperioc  jbiIillmwi 
ofler^  to  teacben.     Send  for  circulars,  giving  (emu,  connei  of  itadj,  ml 
other  infonnation.     Addreu  L.  S.  THOUPSON, 
3-tf.    .    .  .                            Prof.  Indnitrial  Art,  LafareMe,  ImL 

PORTABLE  TURKISH  BATE 


A  TURKISH'  BA-Vh  IS  YOUR  OWN  ROOM  FOR^FTVE  CEKTS. 
Tliia ji.KCQTfl^  a  dieap  appantnt,  recentlf  patented,  for  the  pndodiai 
of  Tnrkiili  and  Vapor  BaOu,  at  tbe  coit  of  the  alcohol  that  mppSei  the  h«L 
It  ha*  proved  more  eSective  than  the  ordinary  Tuikidi  BalhbooM  in  ta& 
'  eating  Rheainati!m,^Atthina,  Catarrh,  %in  Diieaici,  DT^cpna,  tad  d 
Nerroo*  and  Debilitating  Maladiei.     Pain|dilet  frcs, 

Ziim'r  J'ertaile  Turkish  Balk  W<rks,  N:  68  Baa  jF»mM  A 

3-ft  OMw,  Jam  BO,  Plto'i  Opwi  Bomi^gaelBartl,  0. [ 


I.B.&W 


-30  F.  U.  Tb^ViM 

a.iakars,     caaHetlu  kt  •■ 
d  th«  Blaak  BlJIi,  *•*  Mhti^ 


LoBliliu  amt^'llgxloo.  U*.;  aixt  ila  Qslnoror  BlBoniinctsa  ftir  KtMH  Oltj,  MM' 

MO,  It.  JoMPb,  DtnitrABd  airpolBti  In  Kuiu,  Oalsnde,  aal  tht  BiwtknMi  •!> 

Hualbal  wilt  ■  K.  t'r.  BtHwaj  ftor  HDUrli,  rnrt  Saoit,  Trntmrnm,  aai  tk*  Itrti 

ViUai.  ud  *U  Bl«BlB(t«  foiin  P*M,  Miadiita,  Dabaiat,  aa  1  all  palaUti  link- 

•IB  JIUbM*  Md  Iowa. 

0*1I!  IS    W    KBmMaandTaz^BpMtal.bManiiHtkOMikfrMlf 

9*ip  X •  A.  dUBkpi>lL«tUD>ii>l]].,DHalar,BprtBcMd,jB*kag»Wi,«^n 

aad.  tfaaiUwI.  »*iapt  no  diaan  ot  can  to  Kbbhu,  and  lat  •»  (haM*  <*  viWi  •■ 

AUMi«,  lavaka,  aai  Banu  tte  aad  SaoHi  PuIfle.Killvar,  aad  thnaat  ^  !■*■ 

Tarrllar#  t*  tiaa*.    Sa  alliar  llo*  sun  oBti  tkU  adTaotai*. 

11  •'Vn'  W'  Trail  kaa  BwllalBiiaairfllHplBi  Oar,  with  Stata-BBM*,  » 

liiaBd,  iBd  Sannpon  la  adTaae*  of  other  Itao.  Th[i  tralB  aln  cuaacto  tU  ■>- 
HattDB  vr  lOBk  UlHd  farfall  poiati  ia  Iowa,  Nabra*ka  asd  Oalltarala,  aad  tU  ■>■»■ 

.  Ivilf*  fOT  U  Pan,  MtBdMa,  Onbnqai,  Bloai  (Kij,  aid  TankiaB,  aad  bU  *^d  " 
BtOUnra  nitooU,  I*wa,  aad  tba^Blaok  Hllk  Tta  Taaktan  aad  Ft.  Pterra. 

-.  nil  t^B  alwi  vakM  dlract  ooaaHtloa  ila  SanrlUa  to  D«aMr,  BpriafM*,  ^*- 
•oaTllI*,  4d1(i«,  KiBkai  Ollj.  Atklna,  Bi.  Jowpk,  LHiaawanh,  aad  ealaB  m  IMf 
•oa.  topiEa,  aad  iaala  ttt  and  laaiai  Paello  Railway.  Aad  lU  UaaalkM  IK  I*- 
lia,  r>.  »cotl,  Pamoat,  DiBiuB,  Henitoo,  OitiMtoB,  ind  all  petnb  la  Tmh. 

■Migbl  Matte*  to  I^ad  HwaMn^iMd  EaaMmwM>.— ir  jm«u>> 
Laoa  XxBlarlag  Tlckal,  w  rt  1  labia  Id farsialtog  ahoat  laidi  la  lb*  Ww.sr  ifriata* 
boactat  a^BBia  Ihtrt  and  want  to  moiB  witb  loar  lUillr,  boaobaid  fa^  aad  MM, 

1.  aad  Tidal  !(<•■, 


Indiana  State  XJnj.ver^ity, 


I  * 


FILL  TBBM  begins  Septovker  S,  J87S. 
WHTTEB  TEBM  begliifl  ImBmrj  8, 1879. 

SFSDie  TERM  begiss  Kardi  87|  1879. . 


•■  •  •*•  _  *• 


I.  The  Covne  in  Ancient  Classics;  3.  The  Coarse^  in  MtrHrn  ^mmc 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science,  ^ 

La^iis  admitted  to  ail  Caurus  on  the  same  conditions  as  Gentlemen. 

For  Catelognet  or  lAfomifttion  Address  the  uqiersign^  ,     . 

LEMUEL  MOSS,  Pkmbbmt? 

ROBERT  C  FOSTER,  Sbc'y. 

July  i^  1878.  8-tf 

J.  &  p.  GRAMLING,        '  " 

Merohant  Tailors 

And  Dealen  in  Ready-Madtf  ClotMnar 

IMa*  Fumfshmg  Gfoods^  Trunks  k  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET.  , 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


.  V 


■vi«i«i>^->i>Jr' 


\  V         / 


I' 


v       » 


^  \ 


11.25 


^BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke, 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOtD, 

By  Dana, 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for Sunday-ukdoi  Ttuckek) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Pilttos,  lind  others;  I1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER.  75 

W«  luiTtt  tlM  luv«st  Stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  aiid  ivfll  ba*f  lad  0  sand  ovr  aMstUy 
Kit  of  a«w  books  to  asy  one  sendinff  bis  address 

i-tf  I  i8  West  Washington  Street. 


1 


MILNE'S'  ARITHMETICS. 


i 

Uniting  Oral  ah(f  Written  Arithmetic,  in  a  Piactitrat  Method 

■  I      .    -,  of  Instruction.' 

«f  WnUiir  J.  lBUim,L iL VMndpdftiU Wonuy SAmI. 

Qnmn,  ««w  York. 

_     ECONOMY.  . 

fht  ^ttdnctive  Sefics  cmtocelt  a  oo^^)kt^'t)ollne  pC  Qrac^ical  ,AiitlKn4c  1 

in  tew  3a0i(x,  which  mmterially  lessens  the  pupil's  expenditure  in  thii  brmck 
of  study,  «L  saving,  that  will  be  appreciated  by  all  patrons  of  schools.  The 
mechanical  execution  of  these  books  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  series.  Hie 
type,  paper,  and  binding- «re  of  4ht  yeiy  best  quality,  while  ihe^res^Fwork  ins 
never  faftemiwgpkssfcd. 

Introductory. , 


Price  List. 
First  Lessons,  144  pp. 


Exchange.  |  Exaplnatioa.  ^ 


[nanoa.  ^ 


.20 


Practical,  391  pp. 


.lo         } 


-u. 


.40 


.30        I 


fVe  wUi  mail  copUt^  poitpaid^  to  any  address  on  receipt  #/  examinati&m  fria* 

'  '  "I  •   .  *■■  ,  '      '  .  , . 

Fbtbrig^'s  Fatdttt  Drawing  Tablets, 

•  '  ^  '     jft^BPJiRBD  F^R  US&  IN^PUBUC  SCHOOLS^  "     J 

Embracing  the  best  Methods  for  Class  Teaching,  and  also  the  following  fia-    ' 
portant  Pointis  6f  SUPERIORITY  Over  all  other  Drawing  Books :  \ 

/.     The  Solid  SHffact. 

^y .  'T'hfik  ntfUflntOige  in  size  and  Compactness. 

g,.  w  tkeitr,JpraclUAl  Character. .     '      V     .        '/"     "^' 

^.     Careful  Gradation  of  Exercises.  ""'"  j 

^  , .  J.     The  charm  of  novelty  mfiiniained  (ifkpossihlt  for  ike  p^il  \ 
to  see  the  les^tfn  in  .advance), 
,-6,    Convenience  in  Examining^  the  work  tuhfn  completed, 

7.    Ahundca^ce  ttf  nuUerial  mith  Httle  cost. 
'  S.    The  Characier  and  Q$talitx  of  ihf  I\iper. 

p.    A  Comprehensive  Teacheifs Mantualof companies oeteh 
berof4he  Tablet. 

For itf|aplt copies, ovwhfkii'tuppdiet dddresi  • 

.  .  J.  ^.  OLCOTT, 

a-tf  J  36  Eut  Madwt  St,  Indianapolis,  bi 


Normal  School 
business  Institute f 

VALPARAISO.  INDIANA. 

■Thia  institution  (vill  opfii  its 

;     S4t]a  SSSSIOIT  AFZUX.  IStb,  1S79.    . 

Tlftxis  ta.1-  tlio  present  year*  lias  l>eeii  one 
if  umiKuo.1  pi-osper-ity,  and  at  no  pi-evionw 
|xne  lia've  tlie  pr*ospec;ts  iiyr  the  tutixre 
»een  so  rtattering-, 

'  *  NE  w' charter"""'    "'"" 

Erini  infrnllnwIneDHrmr'mi-nr-:     Preparalor)-,  Teacban',  RDilneoB,  CoUexlBtB, 
't  JIIedlcHi,  Engineering,  inuair,  fine  Art,  Phani>K''tipblc,'relC(rKpbic, 

SlVANTAGES  NOT  POmTO  AT  ANY  OTHEB  SCHOOL. 

taHwra  HlHMO  rrliiiiili  rliwp  Irrni-a  Ihsrriciiliir  oiirnlniurHtvnii  dchI  iMonu  lini»,    Thi-j-  uu  bejinU 
in.  aelcc*  Ikclr  •irn  Madlea  bihI  itdviiiin<  •■  rapiill]'  *•  thrj  nuj  dedn', 
-  :<.  ThFru  *re  npElnnlnE,  AitraociHl  RpculBr  «nil  Review  cIuko^  In  eiili  linncli  Pt^rj  firm. 
I  4.    SavfwioT  btllitiii  fnr  Krrurf nfc  iiiKJtIiinii  lor  Ibius  uli<>  i.*ani|flMD  inf  or  Hid  rrKulnr  cuanm 

Hurir  ntlrll.alD  Ihit  r<'i>iiir:c:>:':ij  crowtti  \a  Ibo  ft-l  Ihit  eipanuvs  uri'  U'M  h<^r['  tbtn  nt  unv  olhcr  plno. 
fcttoi-ipMUMiirev.rjr  l<'W.y>'lii.<pi>nii«  lbs  ■liulauli  Bock  III  iinil  And  IhnlnolrnciionuriwiiTEll.lHiviiuuD 
Md  ihracliiwl  bpawTKkl      Ni>.  Hit  •ct'ti  m  tliia  ancre'i-lilbu  thoniHEh.effKilTaiinirkin  Ibaeluii- 

;   Vrfim  every  acclliiu,  cviinty  H<i]>crinlciiaeDla  nrllo  uof  llicgood  work  bclnsdona  bf  our  itudtnti  it 

,  EspeclBl  Bllcntlon  la  iriTea  to  the  trAlnlnir  ef  MaeKem  for  tli«lr  «rork. 

The  cJuu.1  xrc  KixvtiiD.'d  il»l  Mid  iivrRMie  um»b-r  in  .'Kcli  .lui  Aaa  u.ii  Hi'Md  «l.      Kxcli  iludnl 
* lliE  Ml muoiiiiort unity  ixr  «urk  <h.l h-  viul.l  h^vu htk  Ibo iitK'iidiincn  uoly  MU. 
IMJ^ '"''"'""    "     ''""" *'"*'      '^°"""'     ™      '""'  '^""'"'"  "■•"  ■*■'"      ""« 

Xhe  fwllowins,  ivblch  la  taken  troM  the  Report  prepared  br  the  Coat- 
Itlee  appointed  to  Inveailfaietbe  condlttBa  •(  the  scbool,  vrill  (Ive  an 


EraVf 

t»rl■llV•Miullli|(i^-^iille7u^h■iiatVeMVoi 


or  ApiHntluiaacI  Lilirnrv __ <,e8B  00 

BllK|>iiliUaiiaDaf  IhtrrpDrtlhlahMbMUlMnuBdat  Irut  tUOO,mklD|tlio  total 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  WORK  FOR  A  TERM. 

In  order  to  answer  the  many  letters  of  inquiry  with  reference  to  thp  claMeB  aiMlaiaM 
\rill  giro  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  fur  one  session,  which  with  a  few  changes  In  the  bighcr 
answer  for  any  term. 

ARITHMETIC  —There  will  l>e  three  prradeg  of  clasfteg  in  Pmctlcal  Arithn««ic.  *mm\ 
§;lnningf  the  wurlc^  detiigaod  fur  tho.<(0  who  h:ivu  n<^v<*r  Rtndied  the  subject  and  tho««  who  vi^  Ml 
the  fir^t  principles;  and  uiiuther  for  tho«fi<?  who  comptrte  the  work.    The  third  class  vili  W  a 
olttitj),  and  will  coniraence  with  compound  numbers.    These  grades  will  l>e  so  sectioned  as  noC  Mj 
students  in  each  class.    Careful  attention  will  be  srlv«n  to  Mental  Ar  1th metle. 
\\Mn\  horo  in  the  inveHtigatii>n  of  the  subjects  ditTers  fmn  thai  of  any  other  M^hool.    It  Ih 
carefully  and  auccesafally  tested  in  many  of  our  eommon  and  high  schools,   vliirh 
belief  that  it  is  Just  what  Is  needed.    The  student  is  not  only  thoroughly  drilled  in  the 
prenented  in  the  tt'xt-bnok,l>ut  also  in  numerous  pfaefcical  ezamplen  foand  in  erery   day  life. 
he  lta<t  completed  the  work  he  will  be  master  of  the  subject,  and  can  nee  hie  knoiMlBl 

PENDENT  OF  BOOKS 

ALGEBRA. — There  will  bo  four  cbuises  in  Algebra,  one  beginning  the  BeiaeBtaiy 
one  commencing  at  "  Radical  V  Mnd  completing  the  work.    The  third    clasa  will  begin  with  th*i 
Algebra,  and  the  fourth  commence  witii  **  Iladic-als"  and  complet«  the  work. 

_ GEOMETRY,  TRIGONOMETRY,  ASTRONOMY.  AMD  SUV 

AND  ENGINEERINC.— I'hereuill  be  one  ciaM  In  Geometryf  oaelii  Trifs 
one  In  Astronomy,  iind  one  in  Surveying- and  Engineering.  In  Surveylnir  And  _ 
the  very  best  instrnm<>nts  will  be  u<ied.  The  titudout  will  have  actual  practice  la  the  fleM, 
completing  the  work,  which  can  be  dunoin  two  term^t,  be  will  be  fully  prepared  to  eater  vpoe  th 
County  Surveyor  or  Civil  Engineer.  Wo  know  uf  no  other  place  where  equal  opportnaities  are 
gaininga  practical  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  BO  short  it  time.  The  manner  la  which  a 
presented,  not  the  time,  makes  perfect. 

COMMERCIAL   OEPARTMENT.-AU   of  the   olawea  In   tUm    ' 
Department  will  be  in  operation. 

GRAMMAR*— 'I'i"''!'^  ^Ill  ^  ^^o  classes  in  Grammar,  one  forthoee  who 
th'f  work,  also  for  those  who  have  given  but  little  attention  to  the  sabjA^t;  the  other 
advanced  or  review  classy  designed  for  those  who  are  snsaewhat  fajniliar  with  the  wmi^ 
(1  ISA  all  of  the  dilTerent  Parts  of  Speech  will  be  taken  into  consideration,  bnt  especial  attenlhw 
the  dlflAcalt  points,  such  as  Relative  Pronouns,  Infinitives,  Partiei|»lea.  nnd  A 
Paiftive  Voices  of  Verbs.    In  connection  with  this  cliiss.  Analysis   will  bo  so  clearly 
rend  r  those  who  have  never  studied  the  subject  thoroaifhly  acquainted  with   lis* 
enable  them  to  analyze  any  sentence  that  may  be  presented. 

RHETORIC. — There  will  be  two  classes  in  Rhetoric,  one  beglnnisg,  sad  one  advB' 
designed  fur  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  of  Grammar,  and  wish  to  :     ~ 
cation  of  it.    In  connection  with  these,  classe:)  in  composition  and  Letter  Writing  wi 
such  a  nyinner  as  to  make  the  "  much  hated  composition  writing"  a  pleasure. 

LATIN  AND  CREEK.— Beginning  and  advanced  classes  will  be  snstaiocd  ia  both 
Greek. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  MAP  DRAWING. -These studies  will  be  tan^t 
approved  methods.   There  is  no  other  school   with  which  we  are  acquainted,   la  which 
presented  in  so  attractive  a  manner  as  at  the  Normal.    It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasii  _ 
claJM?s  in  school.    It  ia  not  simply  the  learning  of  questions  and  reciting  by   rote,  bat   the 
u/tefiU  knowledge  bo  arranged  as  to  be  retained  by  the  student.    This  Is  a  proAtable 
enperialty  teaeher»,  as  It  affords  them  many  means  lor  interesting  their  pupi|s  wiiea 
etae_fail», 

PHYSIOLOGY.— There  will  be  two  eias*fs  in  rhysioioffy.  in  which  every  tofie 
with  the  subject  will  be  thoroughly  d-.scnssed  nxidfullff  t^plained  by  itke  use  mfmmi^ 

HISTORY  AND   CIVIL   GOVERNMENT.-V<«<^y  «/<*«  AS« 

be  to  Taught  as  to  giro  the  student  a  definite  plan  w^hereby  ho  may  retain  those  points 
considered  so  (llflflcult  to  remember. 

BOTANY,  GEOLOGY,  AND  ZOOLOGY.-T»»erc  wiUbeclassee  ia 
nlogy,  attd  Zonthgy,    These  are  useful  subjects  for  the  teacher.    There  are  no  in 
little  child  can  bo  so  Interested  as  in  the  analysis  of  flowers,  or  a  description  of  the 
its  myriads  of  inhabitants,  etc. 

PHILOSOPH  Y  AND  CHEMISTRY.-One  Hoam  vriU  be  sssstatos^  to 
phy,  and  one  in  Chemistry,  in  each  of  which  the  student  will  have  free  access  to 
necessary  for  the  thorough  elucidation  of  any  subject;  ho  will  perfoim  many 
will  manufacture  his  own  apparatus,  and  thus  bo  enabled  to  repeat  these  ezperiaiefits  ia 
make  use  of  them  in  whatever  profession  he  may  engage. 

ELOCUTION.— The  subject  of  Elocuiion,or  Reading,  will  receive  the  NStfff  ««rv/lif 
as  we  consider  thisnn  trnportatU  part  of  a  true  edtmatioiu 

PEN  lyi  ANSH I  P.— This  will  be  Uinght  in  a  clear  and  practical  niaoaer.  The  dHU  ft 
alone  is  well  worth  the  nntire  tnitton  fee*    No  extra  charge. 

VOCAL  MUSIC— This  will  be  taught  in  such  a  manner  as  to  giro  a  covprelmMlTe 
rudiments  of  .Music. 

LITERARY  EXERCISES.-I>^a*'«7  «»wf  LUerary  aorUtUg  wnihessi 
to  give  all  an  opportuslty  of  participating.  These  are  so  managed  as  to  induce  many  whohsTe  f 
beauty  in  exercises  of  this  character  to  become  first  in  the  work. 

TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLASS.-Bea^os  all  of  these  classes  there  will  Us! 
ere*  ^wnning  Clns»,  In  which  all  of  the  eonsmoia  branches  wUl  be  rs9U 
plans  giren  for  preeenHny  them  to  pupils     The  lact  that  the  teachers  who  hare  heea 
sch'H)l  ha%'e  given  such  i«niee«*««l  BOtiafaetion^  indicates  tliat  the  plans  and  methods  i 
pint  what  are  needed  in  eotnmon  and  high  schools*    Mnch  attention  will  be  gl%«4 
Oori^nn%ent 

In  fact,  all  of  the  work  in  the  Teacners'  Department  will  be  presented. 


In-<truni<>ntal  Music,  Piano  or  Organ,  and  Voice  Cnltnre^  by  one  of  the 
the  State,  iit  $10  fur  twenty  lessons.    Use  of  Instrument  ftree. 

Tolc;;rnpliy  will  l>e  taught  by  G.  A.  Dodge,  one  of  the  best  operators  on  the 
Chicago  Kailway.    Those  who  receive  instruction  here  are  slmost  certain  of  a  poeitioa  asi 
4ualiti'^<l.    Tuition  only  $6  per  term.    Free  use  of  Instruments. 

Phonography,  books  furnished,  $3.60  per  term. 

The  Medical  Department  is  thoroughly  organized.    Expense  very  low. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


B»  ovklj  pr«pH«tlon  neeemry  before  entering  thia  di-partmont,  in  that  the  ttndent  be  able  to  read  in 
Eiwim  aebeorboDks.  No  puyil  teachers  are  cmployeU,  m  we  consider  a  correct  elementary  education 
iSFprtowry  importance.  Iventu  need  Iiavo  no  fears  with  reference  to  placing  their  children  in  this 
ilMMit,  a«  It  ia  in  charge  of  ezpericiiced  teachcr». 

r  TBAOBXPiiB'  9BVAB.Taanra. 

njatovnder  the  Princi (Mil's  special  (hnrgp.    Ihemost  cwrcful  iitlcniion  is  given  to  the  training  of 
^B  fortheir  work.    Claaet-s  are  formed  nt  different  periods  during  the  term  to  accommodate  teachers 
a^irols  cloee  befbre  the  regular  opening  of  the  term.    By  thLi  nieanH  no  time  iK  lost. 
of  tba  subJecU  Uuf^t  In  any  of  our  schools  ^aro  thoroughly  reviewed,  and  the  "whys"  and 
bff«t"  of  each  point  fully  disouwwd,  and  tba  best  method  of  presenting  them  given. 
fiMst  tlMt  this  department  is  made  np  of  teachers  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  enables  all 
fe  the  cooraa  to  become  familiar,  not  with  the  methods  lb  their  own  State  only,  but  those  of  others, 

ta  att  advastoge  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  at  a  school  where  the  attendance  is  small. 

OOUiaCIZATa  BBVAHTSaSXtT. 

I  ombraoes  a  Scientific  and  Classical  course. 

•  Goacaes  are  acquiring  an  enviable  reputation  on  account  of  the  careful  and  thoroagh  work  done. 
net  the  purpose  to  sotf  how  many  can  be  enrolled  as  graduates,  but  how  many  cuniplctely  master 
ta  Ib  any  coarse. 

lia  aee  tite  dllTerence  between  thorongh  work  and  mere  pretension,  also  between  the  value  of  a 
^  a&d  one  leceivod  to  secure  influence. 


^  irt¥>  has  charge  of  this,  has  recently  taken  a  special  course  in  Harvard  College,  in  order 

'liil^jJS^'thoroochly  familial  with  every  department  of  the  sul^ect. 

I  Oowaa  anbracea  all  Ibrma  of  Surveying,  and  Xngineeriug.  It  Is  the  most  complete  connte  estab- 
mMdmur  waaftm  collage.  The  finest  instruments  are  used  The  work  is  made  practical,  and  when 
yl^l  2|^e  Btttdent  ia  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  ol  Surveyor,  or  Civil  Engineer.  '' 


,  „....„. ^'  Coarse  in  Medicine  which  was  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  has  at- 
I'ao  iiraeti  attention  that  we  have  organised  a  complete  Medical  Course. 

■  aCildeat  will  enjoy  all  the  advantages  found  at  any  Medical  College.  

|1im7a  the  beat  of  apparatos  for  the  illuatration  of  each  subject,  and  arrangements  with  a  Medical 
Is  Chiosgo  have  been  perfected  for  the  furnishing  of  subjects  ibr  dissection. 
sh department  Is  chartered  by  the  8Ute,a  diploiu:i  from  the  school  will  bo  valid  in  any  Bute. 

TOLW  SIUPA&TMSXrS. 

Ittg  to  tha  oontinaad  Bolicltattons  fVom all  parts  of  the  laud,  we  have  decided  to  establish,  in  con- 
LVtth  tba  Normal,  s  complete  course  in  Law.  . ,  ,.  ,  «  , 

libM  bean  piaoed  in  charge  of  H.  N.  Carver  and  G.  W.  Boucher,  which  fact  is  sufficient  iruarantee 
m  be  tli«r^vffl&  and  pntctlcaJ*  .  ,      ,.  ^,       „.. 

lATrmaged  so  that  the  Law  Course  may  be  taken  alone,  or  in  connection   with  other  studies.    Thin 
>Miideats  advantages  superior  to  those  of  any  regular  Law  School,  while  the  fxpt>nse  will  not  !•« 
M  great. 

MVnOAZi  BB^AMlOBXrS. 

.Asfltwockol  this  department  has  proven,  th  It  the  a«lvintAKo*  are  equal  to  or  greater  than  those  of 
rCooacrvatory  ;  that  the  course  can  be  con^plel'ed  in  less  time;  that  the  work  is  m  thorough  and 
I:  aad  tkusttha  expense  Is  much  lesa.  .    ,  .    .     ^       ,<^ 

»n  PUooi  and  seven  Organs  are  in  consbiot  nse.    The  instruments  are  new  and  of  the  l»cst  quality. 
Btionia iilTen on  Piano,  Organ.  Violin,  Guitar,  and  Baud  iMstrument*.       „  .   „.     .       „ 
„  ^MCbea  taught  are  Notation,  Sight  Reading.  Part  Singiug.  Voice  Culture,  Solo  Singing,  Harmony, 
^h  Baaa.  Hoaical  Gompositian,  and  Musical  LitHraturc.  ^\p     ..      .       .«      r  ^u 

^IdltiontothoregnlarCourwe.avwrHl  i?ourM.|,,s  thn  year,  beon  adopt<-d  for  tho  benefit   of  those 
to  naake  a  specialty  of  the  voic«  ou^y,  a..d  lo  Mtmli  iJie  general  1  lieury  ot  Music. 

rXBTB  AMT  BBFARTMEBWr. 

emlyracea  not  elomentiry  work  i-nly,  l.ut  a  ronii.l.Me  course  in  all  kinds  ol  Drawing  and  Painting. 
iMt  can  toke  this  in  conuectio  i  with  bin  r«-gii  ai  s«  hi  o!  work,  or  devwte  his  entire  time  to  ii. 


aAirds  advantases  found  at  no  other  srlio<  I.  .,         ^,  .  »      a     ^ 

rarsZullUrwiihcrtein  Ithih  h..,  bui  de^ire  brJ^fl>  u.  r^vi.w  ihei...    Here  «>'»*  «"^^  fjj«: 
rnt  c«i  enter  at  any  time,  select  the  particular  bi  aii  he«.  ho  cl.  sii  e*-,  and  pa>a  over  them  as  rapidl> 

%o»iie  14  held  back  on  aaoeant  of  students  It^wi  .idvanced,  but  can  complete  his  wnrk  in  as  short  a 
L  as  possible.  This  we  h^ve  |lmnd  »cc«.n  modal.  ■•  r.  lirpo  Has*  « I  '[''•a^"'''- ^  ^  .  .  ^..^^^^  „,  .„ 
K KtSsiie  of  apiiaralns  fa  st.|.pil.d  lor  e..rl.  department.  Tbe  l^^^'tutlon  isin  powaislon  of  an 
f3lMtrHSW<^ Mbrtry.    Durinu  the  pn-ent  >. ar  nJTi,.  than  $10* u have  be* n  expended  in  supplying 

PSK  JLlSJSir'lNjS^  A.  fine  hMls..aa.l  have  tlnm  as   nicelj  ftirni.hed  a.  any  In  the 

IV*.    The  w.irk  dune  In  ihi*  dlrifilon  U  truly  merltoriiiui. 


a  A-  Ij 

Summer  Term  will  ojM^n  April  36,  1879 :    Seview  Term  ufUi  open  ^mi^  1« 
Annual  Conim,eHeem€nt  trill  ocrur  Att^nut  0  and  7, 1S79  :    F'all  Tem^  mfill 
26,  1879:     Winter  Term  wiU  open  Ifovctnbcr  11,  1879. 

EXPENSES  ARE  LESS  HERE  THAN  AT  AM  OTHER  SCHOOL  IN  THE 

The  frien<ls  of  the  Normal  will  be  glad  to  know  that  we  have  pcHc 
arrangement  with  merchants  in  Chicago  by  means  of  which  wc  are  ablej 
expenses  less  than  ever  before.  Goo<l  bourd  at  a  cost  not  to  esweed 
week,  and  we  hope  to  reduce  even  tliis  lo-w  rale.  A  well  furnished 
liad  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  50  cents  per  week,  thus  Hie  entire 
week  fnay  be  brought  tcilhUi  )^1.90.  This  is  conducted  onAej, 
forming  chibs  of  20,  30,  or  50.  Many  of  our  best  students  prefer  it,  tm  thei 
modations  are  very  satisfactory,  and  the  expenses  reduced. 

so  XT  At  OS,  ^X'OO  1: 


A^xxri.  S*'u.x*xi.li 


We  have  accommodationg  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  92.40  per  ireclt. 
oar  best  rooiu8  and  board.  At  tiiH  rari;  the  rooms  are  nicely  carpeted  and  ircXil 

THE   LADIES   HALLSa**^^'^' li<^^'"  b^'l^li'i^^  prepared  especially   for  ladicc^    Im 
roomfl  are  arranged  in  Miiiten.    Two  Htiidfnts  have  a  Aiiting-room,  bed-room  and  «rHrdrr*lie.    Tbra« 
are  linndtMUieily  liirnlshod,  and  pint'e'd  in  chnrgt*  uf  i«)i  exporieoced  malrou.    No  cxpcnae   ia 
making  everything attraciive  and  honie-lilte. 

REASONS  WHY  WE  FURNISH  BETTER  ACCOMMOOATIONS. 
LOWER  RATES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL: 

'     'I.    We  own  not  only  the  school  botldlngrs,  but  the  Boardlnir  Honaes  aa 
no  rent,  and  the  Institution  Is  free  of  debt«    II.  Vnlparattti  in  locateu   but  tvo  Imot 
CliicagO.    ProviHions  are  piirchaKcd  from  llie  beHi  wlio]e«ale  bouses  in  the  city,  and  beiay 
laig<^  qnantitie.o,  can  be  had  iit  the  very  lowest  rarco,  befeidi-a  all  commissions  are   aTOsdcd,    IIL 
our  own  produce. 

At  tlio  above  rates  wc  olacc  in  each  room  the  following  articles:     A  handsome  laicraiii 
Bedstead,  Bed  and  Bedding,  con'<i;4ting  ot  Mattress.  Bolster,  Pillows,  t«o  {Sheets,  one  beaTjr 
might  be  well  furfltndentd  to  bring  an   extra  blNnket  wiih  them).  Table.  Chairs,  TTssli  Bowl 
Mirror.  Cartains,  Bucket,  Wood-Box.  Ac.    We  rurniKb  everything  except  Towels,  Lights, and  ~ 
furaltthed  or  unrui'ui:»hed,  for  self  boarding,  at  very   low  rstes. 

AMPLE  ROOM  HAS  BEEN  PROVIDED. 

No  one  need   fear  that  ho  will  not  be  acoommodatrd  at  the  advertised  rates.    SboaM  «»l 

his  traveling  expenses  to  and  front  the  school  will  b»  |Miid  by  us. 

BOOKS.- -'I'I^^'*<^  may  he  rented  at  ten  cenl8  por  viihinie  for  the  term,  thn-^sarfn^  great 
So  conipl*'to  are  our  arrangements  that  parents   who  visit  us  are  at  oace  con vi need  of  tke 

paying  the  extravagant  school  bill9  which  are  usually  exacted. 

CHARACTER  OFTHEWORK. 

During  the  past  fivo  years  every  effort  has  been  mnde  for  the  building  up  of  an  inatitmioa 
be  known  not  by  its  Inrxn  attemlanue  only,  but  by  the  thoroughueM  o(  its  work.    Tba(  the  d« 
accomplished  i>!  Keen  in  the  work  of  our  students  in  their  various  vocations  in   life.     Tb»  is 
the  |(fro\Tln|c  interest  of  educators  everywhere  toward  our  gchool  amdi   the 
used.    Principals  of  High  Schools, County  Superintendents.  Presidents  of  College«i,aod  St«l»  < 
ents  liave  visited  us,  carefully  inspected   the  work,  and  testify   to  tlie  correctneaa  and 
instruction. 

None  but  the  most  expertonced  teachers  ard  employed,  and  these  have  bees 
account  ot  thai  r  pec  uliV  fitness  for  their  work;  each  having  made  a  specialty  of 
So  many  teachers  are  employed  that  no  one  has  charg^e  of  more  than  two  stxlij«ctei. 
this  fact  their  work  is  much  more  eflfeclive.    Besides  this  the  school  is  supplied  with  erety 
found  at  the  older  institutions  of  learning.    Hence  while  erery  eflTort  has  been  made  tA 
expenses  of  the  student,  yet  no  means  have  been  spared  in  the  complete  eqalpn 
department  of  the  school. 

We  do  not  ash  any  one  to  take  our  u>ord  alone  as 
what  tee  are  doing^  nor  do  tve  subscribe  a  tist  dr  testi 
but  trill  say  that  ttie  catalogue  contains  the  natmca  of 
denis^  to  any  of  whom  reference  maybe  nutde^  and  further^ 

Should  things  nut    be  as   represented,  or  should 
be  dissaiisiied  with  their  work  in  any  of  the 

MOJTEY^  ijr  ^iL,L,  c^sEs,  ^viLL  BE  REWVjmmm: 

SCHOOL  MUST  STAND  UPON  ITS  OWN  MERITS. 

Any  questions  will  bo  cheerfully  answered.    Catalogues  sent  free.     Address 


In 


H.  B.  BROWN,  Prim 

sending  for  catalogue  please  write  plainly  your  name,  the  name  of  your  V  0..  dwaty  i 


•ECIAli  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


15  THE  tAKD,  ISTABtlSBSD  AT 

J .  ■■■     ■■ 

ifb«  Commercial  Departnent  in  connvction  vritk  ihn  Koruial  8(hoo1  bai  arcoaplifbcd  a  preat 
'tb«  continued  growth  of  the  ichool,  and  the  high  iitaudaid  to  which  the- other  departmente  hare 
|(i|i  haiwe  ncceaeliated  a  change.  ' 

CikiBtf  ttaii  ■top,  Mr.C.  W.  BonekcTf  a  graduate  of  two  ctMaa^fdal  Bchoola,  avd  a  thoroagfc.  ener- 
,  voade  a  tcmr  orhnrevtlgatJoB,  irtalttng  eeferal  of  the  best  Commercial  Colleges  la  the 
Ht  flunking  lUoiMlf  Auntiiu:  with  all  o(  the  lateetimproTcucAtft,  and  vith  the  niethodfl  of  conduct- 
^^rltool. 

Ip»  mm*  commodlena  room  In  the  Colleice  hnildinff  has  bean  fitted  up  wlthmit  renrd  to  ez- 
Ctlae  BiOBt  oxtenalwo  lloe  of  otfcfe  ever  aucmpted  In  anr  ooesueretel  aehool  haabeen 
;  80  ttoa»  this  }8  not  a  departnient  only  but  a  Covpteto  Boalneas  Collene. 
tm  ofica  coapleteneas  can  be  had  by  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done.  The  etodent  enten 
IrtAry  or  Ibeoretical  connc.  Hero  he  becomes  femillar  with  making  Dajr-Book  and  Jonmal  entriee, 
ioolnft  the  Ledgerin  both  Single  and  Doable  Intry;  withali  forneof  Inventorira,  Bills,  Dieoonnte, 
Ivooka  end  fi»mis  as  need  iu  Commlif  ion  and  If  hipping.  Partnership,  Banking,  Stcamlioatlng 
nir,  OoBiroerdal  Arithmetle,  Commercial  Corretpondence,  Eaglhb  Grammar  and  Debating, 
ipleting  this  coarse,  he  passes  into  the 

^  IPx'A'OtlojiJL  X>os3A'3rtaa&oacLt« 

■9  Will  be  ftjmished  with  mnnoacrlpt  work.  That  is,  so  mvch  to  do  each  day.  All  work  will 
pil  by  the  teacher  in  charge,  and  nothing  permitted  to  psss  tlint  is  not  perfect  In  OTory 
f  In  Ihle  Department  ho  will  pass  from  one  office  to  another,  remaining  lung  enungh  in  each  to 
||BDa^ljr  ecqttainted  with  its  actual  work.    The  Arst  is  the 


b  bo  baye  and  and  sells  real  estate;  takes  notes;  makes  out  deeds  and  mortgages;  closes  mortgages; 
■prrty  eold;  and  perlbrms  all  of  the  business  oounectvd  with  real  estate. 
Wde  lie  peases  into  the 

XaBi.flruLjr«UAoo  OiAooe 

lM»orKniusss  a  company;  Insures  property;  pays  losses;  declares  dividends;  and  enters  in  detail  into 
iefttttlea  of  the  law  governing  such  a  company.     From  this  he  passes  into  the 

lie  rcceivesinToices,  consignments  and  shipments;  buys  and  sells  on  commission;  makes  statements, 
ill  of  tho  duties  as  found  In  this  house.    From  this  to  the 


kee  ont  bills  of  hiding;  entArt  into  contracts,  and  becomes  recponelble  for  goods  shipped; 
at  foreign  ports,  Ac,  Ac.    From  this  to  the 

LMercbnndlse  of  all  kinds  in  Itonghtand  sold  for  cash;  on  time;  for  notrs;  Ic.    The  purchaser  may 
hvoice  la  taken;  the  st^re  closed;  the  account  settled  at  60  cents  on  tho  dollar,  Ac  From  this  to  the 


loll  orticlee  of  trade  are  boag^t  and  sold,  either  In  large  or  small  quantities ;  the  goods  billed,  and 
a  tbo  proper  books;  drafts  dnwn  or  accepted;  payments  made « Ac.    From  this  to  the 


^Boilroed  Book-keeping  in  all  its  forms  is  fully  illustrated,  from  the  organisation  of  a  company  to  tbo 
oCittTidends.   From  this  to  tho  Freight  Office,  thence  to  the  Kspreae OIBce,  and  then  to  tho 
f  in  each  of  which  all  of  tbo  business  connccled  therewith  is  fully  illustrated.   From  this  to  tht* 


performs  conseeutirely  the  dtitles  of  BeceiTing  and  Paying  Tellers,  DIscoant  Clerk,  Cashier. 

tr,  and  Collection  Clerk;  deals  In  Gold  Certificates,  U.  S.  Bonds.  City  Bonds,  Foreign  Kzcbange, 
flDtommercial  Paper;  roccivos  drafts,  and  does  a  general  Banking  Bmiuers. 

avo  made  arrangements  with  diflcreat  Commercial  CoUegrcs  In  the  V.  8-»  so  that  business 
kpeofall  kinds  are  carried  on  the  same  as  in  actual  business.  Shipments  misde,  commissions 
S^l  estate  parchased,  Ac.  Money  will  be  deposited  in  the  bsnks  at  dlfTerfat  places,  so  that  our 
■al  Connie  will  be  the  most  thoroughly  practical  one  ever  arranged. 


{Maection  with  the  work  In  each  office,  the  law  govern ing  its  transactions  will  bo  taught  in  detail 
pdtnicalities  carefully  explained. 

EAtainesi  with  other  Colleges  teaches  the  student  many  things  that  cannot  be  learned  in  any 
Besides,  it  is  the  nearest  to  tho  sctunl  work  of  nny  plan  that  can  ho  devised. 
oonfldent  that  to  tho  young  ladr  or  gt^ntlemnn  desiring  a  complete  Business  Bdncatlon  we  offer 
ti  auporior  to  those  of  any  other  school. 
Te  made  everything  so  practical  that  the  course  will  be  of  incalcalable  value  to  any  young  person 
he  shatl  afterward  give  his  attention  to  Book-keeping  or  not. 


tie  at  most  Oommercini  Collpgos  the  tnition  is  from  ^  to  fM)  per  term,  and  boar.1  fl-om  ft  to  $6  per 
lite  the  tultioo  is  but  $^  which  not  only  lulniits  the  Kttident  into  tbo  Commercial  Department,  but  to 
a  in  any  department  of  the  school.    Cn  oiitcriiig  the  Practical  Department,  the  student  will  pay  a  fee 
lefray  expense  of  books.  4rc.  Good  Itoard  and  welt  fnrnished  room  at  samemtesasnamedonpageS^  « 
•werythinff  Is  not  as  thorougrh,  complete,  and  practical  as  represented,  no  tuition 

^•tarred,    tor  f«rth.r i.to™,tioD .  ,.!dre„  g  g  BROWN,  Presldeiit. 


X  THOBOUGH  KETIEW 
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TEACHERS.  BEAD  THIS  OIHCULAB  C, 

ItOltTMCltll?  INDIANA    NORMAL    SCI 


■?•*, 


zir:^ 


•**• 


•^»-^+- 


^TitP^^^!W»'XtULXgi.i';p'  HutiESS  ihai?^  att4Wi<lwl  thef  ^^Mfbiii:' y»f  tine  i^tit  twv^J 
We  Jiave  decided  to  make  it  li  permaneat  arrau^^eifieiiL     Xo  labor  4]«- 

will  t>e  tparAd in  order  tltai  it  mnvibAOlifi  of 4lMe beailuKtUiMmh in  thts  tmud.    TJte  tmt»  will « 
au4  cuBtimie-sis  weeks,  i  VTe  will  h»%'«  echool  aii  Um  Fourth  «C  July,  tli»  nfnm  m  «ii|f  «lhc^  #ij. 

AN   ADVMiNTAeE  HOT  FOUND  AT  ANY  OTHEir  8< 

SUidents  will  have^the  opportunity  not  only  of  rexiexing  anvlnranrlit 

desire,  but  of  ^'ltiietu«in^  tn#lldrmilfm«l&odrinMil:»Ity  spulti^tir' ttredHsi^^  all  »t  Um 

claeHi'l  t(-l]I'be8n8tRiii«*Jtfiil-ii»|^(iil^1<Arhi.    Daily  reetiatloD* to' eaetilmttli. 

Jt' isl.a  Well  kftbwn  fact  aniong  teachers  that  «r«  do  fk^rgef.     Altl 

mny  be  constatit'Iy  engraKed  in  school  work«  yet  we. become  to  fiuoilitf  vitb  oar  ot 
methods  that  Mfe  forget  many  of  I  he  miderlirlngr  fa^M  aaHpritt^ 
aa^iects  we  teach.      As  a  reaalt  BiiiBh  ttf  dw^lntCTBit  «iM  •uUiunaaa  it  loft;' while  witii 
which^wwda  aot4each  wtbeoone  MflAOM  -wU^Uj  nmUumhUmr* 

There  is  another  clase  who  forget .  It  is  coknpoeecl  of  thoee  wh<>>2TvJ 

•nfcaged  for  several  terms  in  stadyinjc  branches  oot  taught  in  our  Commoa  and  High  Schaola, 
It  is  too  true  that  (mUI«M«a4{|iaoe(rally,«M'.i<Aia^w«ll*pnpu«d  Ibr  ezandnatioB : 
certifldataaC  the  cl#«e  •! •  U&«tr  eoiJegw  cooKve^  as  they  were  wheo  they  bc^w  it, 
they  haTe  so  long  negleOed  the  eoWMKOB  IhnUiCMV*  -  Vliatihey  aeed  is  »  ta^ief 

To  afibrd  all  not  only  a  means  of  ihprMiflfhlxMTlawlo^  tbc9S>90ches,  but  mi 
ezchangingideas with  teachert  tram  affffirtir  ofthtfUtitttd StatM  CillMM-CauidaSt  <bis  ■ 
gonfsed.     TFMs  prerfdes  a  way  whereliy  all  may  pi'epare  themselvee  Ibr  the  WNirk  «r tha 
to  enter  the  school-room  a  Vfdt  trained  ieacktrf  0r  Me  eUtsMtfotH/ktl  ^  new  Uft^  tma^ifwmJk 

R  AKKMI  "OF  WOllK.^'^nifM  irflH*Doiimlythar«ittUralMM'l»tnTle«r 
Buliiieetaindieatedin  tfae'*H>atUQo  of  Study"  ss  given  in  the  catalogue, or  in  our  rejpilar  tei 
no  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  accommodated 


lastltute  1 


^   -w    •  -f  .  t»  v 


POINTS  OF  SUPEBIOBIT?, 


Ii  Thw  bcins:  the  largest  formal  School  in  the  landman  opportnnity  fori 

with  a  {greater  number  of  teachers  t^an  at  wa^  oth^r  place  wlU  b4  sfforde^.    uis  «ail| 
a  n\enii8  of  becoming Tailiflf^rVhhtlinWf^rTclngS  of  ihtflinificronft  Shoots  ttiroughoatth«»f 

IT.  I'he  Snitmctonr  are  iirsctfcftl  teachers  and  hare  ihraMBy  years  glTea  thefar  entitw 
particular  bnmehea  In  which  they  grlve  famtrtieCtoB.  Thls^  together  with  Usv : 
all  actual  workers  in  a  training  scliopi^vpeealiarijKttaiifies  theat  fw  tfa#r,ivo||u 

UI.  Students  can  enter  at  any  tipie  during  the  summer  term  and  continue  their 
Rhort  term,  as  regular  dlftSpeS  will  be  sustained,  tiros  giving  alt 
opjM>rfttnity  orbwoiuingXamlMar  with  the  actual  worfcln  the  clas»>rooii 


review  only  an  opporiupity  orDwoiijingxamiiiar  wirn  me  actual  work  m  tne  class-room. 

IV.  The  cln»8^8  will  bo  so  B(<rtiob6d  that  dach  student  will  have  an  opportunity  of ; 
as  lio  mny  lenru  them.  ••_'       .' ..     .    • 

\\  The  advantMges  of  Ein>orior  cpparatos  for  ill«stiating  each  subject,  and  the  aoc««a  to  a  ilac  < 
library.  ,         '  .  . 

>  I,  EXP£XSES  are  Je«s  hare  thMi  at  aay  otiier  plaee  where  Inatitat«a  wQl  hal 
Tnitjoii  fotrt^pi*-93p.  Xloed  Issird  aiul  well  Aiiuisbed  roun,  18^  per  week.  Jloanl.  in  ^utmtc 
Au»i»leopportiuiiU«s  fov  self-bonrdinc. 

'VII.' BOOKS. -•Students  need  not  pOKluifce  any  now  books..  Tbo  onep  th^  jnaj  bviBC  aMt 
will  answer  every  purpose.  *       .  ». 

VALPARAISO  AS  A  StTMMEB  BSSOBT. 

iliose  AVh6  have  l>eeii  confined  to  the  sehool-room  charing  flje  year,  aatl 

to  comhioe  yecreatioir  and  improvement,  will  find  this  city,  a  most  suitable  place.  Beluip  located ' 
hours'  ride  of  Chicago,  and  fifteen  miles  of  l«ke  Michiirant  and  having  in  its  vicinity  n  be«a 
wh^sewatecs  are-placed  a  steamer  and  uumet ous  sail  and  row  boats  for  thoaccomnodatkm  of^ 
tills  a  most  pleasant  resiort. 

-Our  oidsens  are  ooiirteeuB,  kind  and  sociable  to  students.  '  Add  to  this  the  fiut  thatit  b  , 
healthful  locations  in  tho  West,  and  wc  think  for  points  of  comfort  and  pleasure  it  cannot,  be  i 

'We  hope  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  pleasant  amlprofiUtbU  InstitHtes  in  (h* 

We  liave  already  secured  the  services  of  altttf  onr  regalsr  tinich^rn^ao^ilso  Ihoee  of  other  li 
make  the  w<yic  mote  effective  have  Baarraaged  that  no  teacher  shall  have  charge  of  murw  thna  11 
tions  each.  day.    In  order  that  everything  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  most  in  tho  ahortett 
hare  already  assigned  to  each  teacher  his  especial  work.    ThU  will  bo  so  carefhlly  prepared  batui 
opens,  that  we  feelcffnfidtfutaJl  «-iU  bosatisfle<l  with  the  results  of  opr  efforts. 
^,  It  In  earDastly  desired  that  all  who  possibly  can  will  be  present  at  the  epening  of  Um 
OCr'la  coDa«-«tioii  wlih  thl*   r««d  the  rcguUr  term  circular,  and  tben  ?         Tf    T)     T>ll/>TItTCr 
»eB4 ISrcSttlorsr.  v-hlcb vlil bcforvardca  frvc otckarge.  (     '  Ai  J3|  DOM ff  A  t 


Am  wili  piqr  i^  M«m  ItaBt,  CMNili  BOAto,  aad  Toldmi  Ibr  A 

jeur  of  44  weoka. 

AT  THE  * 


AND 

Business  Institute. 

LADOGA^  Montgomery  County,  INDIANA. 

KXPEHBES  BEDUCED  FUBTHEE  THAH  ETBB. 

Below  t1i«  IjOWOAty 

Owr  very  best  rooms  and  board  are  furnished  at  the  follotuing  rates  : 

Koomfl,  noatl jr  ftimlBl&cd»  carpeted,  per  week,  only ^.^  tO^MI 

Ci^od  Boordf  per  week  only  •••.••m«***«*mm ••••..•.••••••••■••••••••••••••••••m***  'a*oO 

Twttlony  per  term  of  eleven  weeks,  in  odvonee,  onljr^...^......   ••00 

Twltlon  lor  Summer  Institute  of  four  weeks,  onljr». .«m.  .S.0O 


SVPIBIOB  AHD  TTHEQUALSD  ASVAHTASIS. 

1.  0OOB  ACCOMMODATIONS  for  less  money  than  at  any  other  Noi^ 
maly  without  exception, 

2.  A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  TELEGRAPH  LINE,  for  the  nse  of  stu^ 
dents  in  the  Telegraph  Department 

3.  An  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  BEPABTMENT,  in  y9\iiQh  real  business 
is  transacted)  with  the  use  of  College  Currency, 

4.  The  BEST  SELECTEB  UB&ABT  for  school  purposes  in  the 
State. 

5.  The  NEW  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE^  admitted  to  be  without  an 
Mgual, 

6.  The  COLLEGE  PBEPABATORT  BEPARTMENT,  not  found  in 
any  other  Normal  in  the  State.    For  advantages,  see  Catalogue, 

7.  A  SOUNB  FINANCIAL  CONBITION,  enabling  us  to  employ  a 
J*ultt  Unbroken  Faculty  of  Experienced,  Educated  Normal  Teachers;  NOT 
yoiing,  inexperienced  students,  who  can  afford  to  work  cheap  while  they  are 
BEING  educated. 

8.  A  NEW  TEXTBOOK  LIBRARY,  where  the  books  used  in  our 
classes  can  be  rented  at  10  cents  each,  per  term. 

9.  CHEMICAL  and  PHILOSOPHICAL  LABORA.TORT,  weU  sup- 
plied  with  New  Apparattis  for  scientific  investigation. 

CALENBAR.— The  Summer  Term  will  begin  April  2a,  1879;  Summer 
Institute,  July  8,  1879.    Fall  Term,  Sept.  2,  1879. 

Kew  Catalogue,  giving  full  infonnation,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

WARREN  DARST, 
J.  a  MURRAY, 
^iyr-4  A  Principals. 
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SEND  FOR  A  CATAL08UB  OF  THB 

CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

AND 

COUUERCIAL  INSTITUTE. 


Room  in  prinate  femily.fniaatiti.  and  oupeted,  not  over  ^octt.  per  wnk. 
Good  board  f  1.50  per  week.    Summer  Term,  of  eleven  weelu,  will  bcgia 
April  31.    Summer  Inititnle  will  begin  July  8,  uid  continue  four  weelo. 
Addreu,                                     F.  P.  ADAMS,  Piincipd, 
4-'t DanTillt.  Ind. 

NewaiilAUi7eWorkiaCo.IiM, 

Bjr  J.  0.  OHILTOK,  Sup't  FnbUo  Schools,  Orleans,  M. 

ImtruetUn  i»  Ommtm  Braneiti,  ScAool  Management,  Primary  Wtrh,  tad 

■    Natural  Sciincn. 

The  woric  in  tlie  NaturLl  Science!  will  include  «  leries  of  timple  experi- 

uentt  In  Physici  ind  Chemisby,  work  in  Botany  and  Natural  Histoiy,  and 

a  Ledare  on  Electricity.     Correspondence  solicited.  4-a 

ANNUAL  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

OF 

nrPUSTRIAL    DHAWDTG, 

For  those  having  to  teach  or  superintend  (his  lubject  in  public  orprinle 
ichools,  or  who  wish  to  pursue  special  branches.  Full  courses  in  Jtnlttstrut 
J>ramng,  Water  and  Oil  Color  Painting,  and  Wood  Carviiig.  Folks 
Summer  School  Couiie  in  the  West.  Expenses  low.  Will  open  July  J,  it 
rooms  of  Columbus  Academy  of  Design. 

For  Circulars,  address  the  Direijtor,  W.  S.  GOODNOUGH. 

Sup't  of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools  and  Director  in  Academy  of  DnwinC- 

4-»t 

The  Automatic  Folding  School  Seat 
"■ '-'w 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

One  of  the  Most  Complete  and  Extensive  Commercial  Colleges  in  the 

landf  established  at 

TAI.PARAISO»  HTBIAHA. 

■  ♦•»■     ■■■■*■  «- 

Whtl*  th«  OommAreial  Department  in  oonnection  with  tke  Normal  School  hM  aeeom 
pliehed  A  great  work,  yet  the  continued  growth  of  the  echool,  and  the  high  ftandard  to 
which  the  other  departments  hare  been  raited,  have  neoeeeitated  a  change. 

Before  taking  this  step,  Mr.  0.  W.  Boncher,  a  graduate  of  two  coramerolal  eohoole, 
and  a  thoroagh,  energetic  teacher,  made  a  toar  of  inreetlgatioa,  risiting  several  of  the 
beet  Commercial  Colleges  in  the  land,  thus  making  himself  familiar  with  all  of  the 
lateet  improvements,  and  with  the  methods  of  condacting  sach  a  schoU. 

A  large  and  commodlons  f  oom  has  been  fitted  up  without  regard  to  expense,  and  the 
moot  eztensire  line  of  offices  ever  attempted  in  any  commercial  school  has  been  ar- 
ranged.   So  that  this  is  not  a  department  only,  but  a  complete  Business  College. 

kjk  idea  of  its  completeness  can  be  had  by  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  student  enters  the  elementary  or  theoretical  icourse.  Here  he  becomes  familiar 
with  making  Day-Book  and  Journal  entrlee,  opening  and  closing  the  Ledger  in  both 
Single  and  Double  Sntry;  with  all  forms  of  loTentories,  Bills,  Dlscpunts,  Ac,  with  the 
books  and  forms  as  used  in  Commission  and  Shipping,  Partnership,  Banking,  Steam* 
boating  and  Ballroadiog,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commercial  CorrespondencOi  Xng- 
lish  Grammar,  and  Debating.    After  oompletiog  this  course,  he  enters  into  the 

Praetieal  Bemrtmcnt^— Het«  he  will  bo  furnished  with  manuscript  work. 
That  is  so  much  to  do  each  day.  All  work  will  be  inspected  by  the  teacher  in  charge, 
and  nothing  permitted  to  pass  that  is  not  perfect  in  every  respect.  In  this  Depart- 
ment he  will  pass  from  one  office  to  another,  remaining  long  enough  in  each  to  become 
thoroghly  acquainted  with  ite  actual  work.  The  first  is  the  Seal  Sitate  OfflM.  In  this  he 
buys  and  sells  real  estate,  takes  notes,  makes  out  deeds  and  mortgages,  closet  mor^ 
gages,  has  the  property  sold,  and  performs  all  of  the  business  ccnnected  with  real  ee- 
tate.  From  this  he  passes  into  the  loiUftBOl  Offloi.  Here  he  organises  a  company,  in- 
sures property,  pays  losses,  declares  dividends,  and  enters  in  detail  into  the  technioali- 
ties  of  the  law  goTerning  such  a  company.  From  this  he  passes  into  the  CoaaSllln 
BblM.  Here  he  receives  invoices,  consignments,  and  shipments;  buys  and  sells  on  com- 
mission, makes  statements,  and  performs  all  of  the  duties  as  found  in  this  house. 
From  this  to  the  Tnupertatios  ud  SUpplas  OfflM.  Here  he  makes  out  bills  of  lading, 
enters  into  contracts,  an«l  becomes  responsible  for  goods  shipped;  delivere  goods  at  for- 
eign ports,  &c.,  Ac.  From  this  to  the  JebMag  ud  Zmperting  OIBm.  Here  merchandise  of 
all  kinds  Is  bought  and  sold  for  cash,  on  time,  for  notes,  Ac.  The  purchaser  mar  fail— 
an  iuToice  is  taken,  the  store  dosed,  the  account  settled  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  Ac. 
From  this  to  the  ItonllftBtl'  ImpttlUB.  Here  all  articles  of  trade  are  bought  and  sold, 
either  in  large  or  small  quantities;  the  goods  billed,  and  entered  in  the  proper  books; 
drafts  drawn  and  accepted,  payments  made,  Ac.  From  this  to  the  Biilnid  OOM.  Hehe 
Railrosid  Book-keeping  in  all  its  forms  Is  illustrated,  Arom  the  organiaatlon  of  a  com- 
pany to  the  declaring  of  dividends.  From  this  to  the  Freight  Office,  thence  to  tho 
Izpress  Office,  and  then  to  the  Post  Office,  in  each  of  which  all  of  the  business  con- 
nected therewith  is  fuUv  illustrated.  From  this  to  the  Bank.  Here  he  performs  con- 
secutively the  duties  of  Becelving  and  Paying  Tellers,  Discount  Clerk,  Cfashier,  Book- 
keeper, and  Collection  Clerk;  deals  In  Gold  Certificates,  U.  8.  Bonds,  Foreign  Xz- 
change,  difconnts  Commercial  Paper,  receives  drafts,  and  does  »  general  Banking 
Business. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  different  Commercial  Colleges  in  the  CTnited  States, 
so  that  bnslness  transactions  of  all  kinds  are  carried  on  the  same  as  in  actnal  business. 
Bhipnaents  made,  commissions  received,  real  estate  purchased,  Ac.  Money  will  be  do- 
positod  In  the  banks  at  different  places,  so  that  our  Commeroial  Course  will  be  the  most 
thoroughly  practical  one  ever  trranged. 

Commercial  Law.— In  connection  with  the  work  In  each  office,  the  law  govem- 
Ing  ite  traiisactions  will  be  taufrht  In  detail,  and  all  technicalities  ean«ftil!y  ezplalned. 

Doing  business  with  other  Colleges  teaches  the  student  many  things  that  cannot  be 
learned  In  any  other  way.  Besides,  it  !■  the  naarest  to  the  actnal  work  of  any  plan 
that  can  be  devised. 

Wo  feel  confident  that  to  the  young  lady  or  gentleman  desiring  a  complete  Business 
Bdncation,  we  offer  advantages  superior  to  those  of  any  other  school,  we  have  made 
everything  so  practical  that  the  course  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  any  young  per- 
son whether  he  shall  afterwards  give  his  attention  to  book-keeping  or  not. 

Expenses.— While  at  most  Commercial  Colleges  the  tuition  is  from  $35  to  $60  per 
term,  and  board  from  $4  to  $0  per  week,  here  the  tuition  is  but  ^9,  which  not  only  ad- 
mits the  student  into  the  Commerciel  Department,  but  to  any  class  In  aoy  department 
of  the  school.  On  entering  the  Practical  Department,  the  student  will  pay  a  fee  of  $2 
to  defray  expense  of  books.  Ac.  Good  board  and  well  furnished  room  at  a  cost  not  to 
ezceed  $2.40  per  week.  If  everything  is  not  as  thorough,  complete,  and  practical  tm 
represented,  no  tuition  will  he  eharged.    For  Ihrther  information  address 

7-tf  0  H.  B.  BBOWH»  PriB«lp«lt 


J 


MILNE'S  ARITHMETICS. 


Uniting  Oral  and  Written  Arithmetic,  in  a  Practical  Method 

of  Instruction. 

B7  WILUAH  J.  lOLVS,  A.  lL.Frinclpil  State  Vonoal  SehsoL 

Gbneseo^  New  York. 

ECONOMY. 

The  Inductive  Series  embraces  a  complete  course  of  practical  Arithmecic 
in  twc  iooAs,  which  materially  lessens  the  pupil's  expenditure  in  this  branch 
of  study,  a  saving  that  will  be  appreciated  by  all  patrons  of  schools.  The 
mechanical  execution  of  these  books  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  series.  The 
type,  paper,  and  binding  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  while  the  pres»-woik  has 
never  been  surpassed. 


Price  List. 

Introductory. 

Exchange. 

Examination. 

First  Lessons,  144  pp. 

.20 

.10 

IS 

Practical,  391  pp. 

.40 

.30 

.35 

fV<  will  mail  copies^  postpaid^  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  txaminatum  price. 


■  »•» 


Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets, 

PREPAHED  FOR  USE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

Embracing  the  best  Methods  for  Class  Teaching,  and  also  the  following  Im- 
portant Points  of  SUPERIORITY  over  all  other  Drawing  Books: 

7.  The  Solid  Surface, 

2.  Their  advantage  in  size  and  Compactness, 

j»  Their  Practical  Character, 

4,  Careful  Gradation  of  Exercises, 

J.  The  charm  of  novelty  maintained  {impossible  for  the  pupil 

to  see  the  lesson  in  advance), 

6,  Convenience  in  Examining  the  work  when  completed, 

y.  Abundance  of  material  with  little  cost, 

8,  The  Character  and  Quality  of  the  Paper, 

g,    A  Comprehensive  Teacher* s  Manual  accompanies  each  nwm- 
ber  of  the  Tablet. 
For  sample  copies,  or  school  supplies  address 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

a4f  P  36  East  Market  St,  Indiaiuipolii,  Ind. 


HARRIS'S 

AdjiistaUe  School  Prograinme. 


lanuenieiit  arrangement,  saving  liii;  teacher  niuth  labor  and 
.  be  ailjusled  lo  suil  any  school  or  course  of  5iiid)r.     Easily  ar- 
i.iu^irii  ^iiu  Alw.iys  in  order. 

A  sel  of  lablels  safficienl  for  the  re()uiremeiils  of  any  school,  graded  ot  un- 
graded, accompanies  each  frame.  These  tablets  are  put  up  in  a  neat  box, 
with  direclions  for  use.  No  measuretnents  are  required.  Size  of  frame 
t8x2oincbes.  Type  large  and  plain.  Besides  its  utility,  which  every  teacher 
must  lecogniie  at  a  glance,  this  programme  is  a  handsQiue  urnanienl  to  the 
tchool  room,  as  it  is  neatly  made  in  all  its  parts. 

Agent*  wanted.    Those  having  experience  preferred.     Address 

i-tf  (K)  LEE  O,     HARRIS,  LewisviUe,  Ind. 


STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS. 


BROWN'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMABS, 

Edited  b7  BSNB7  ZIDDL5,  A.  IL,  Snp'i  Sehodi,  V.  7.  Oiij. 


Brown's  First  lilnes  of  ISngllah  Granunar. 
Brona's  Institatoi  of  £nglisli  Grammar. 

USED  IN  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS. 

The  0ze«lleDe«  of  Brown*t  Gr»miii»ni  is  Tery  generally  sdmitUd,  and  notvtttelnip 
ing  the  moltitode  of  scliool  grammsn  which  hsTe  come  in  competition  with  thamt  thif 
have  steadily  advanced  in  public  faTor.  In  perfplcaont  arrangement,  acenraej  of  M- 
nitiott,  follnen  of  iUnitratloa,  and  compreheDBivenees  of  plan,  they  etand  narifalii, 
and  are  probably  more  eztenilTely  need  throughout  the  United  Statea  than  ^y ' 
worke  on  the  enl^Mt. 


BROWA'S  GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 
Over  looo  pages^  Royal  8z/^.    Price^  ^•25. 

The  "Grammar  of  Xaglish  Orammar"  it  an  invaluable  book  of  reflireaee,  and  emy 
■eholar  ehonld  hare  a  copy  in  his  library.    No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  tl. 


ROSCOE'S  CHEMISTRY.    Hew  EdUion,  Just  PuhHshed. 

Thoroughly  fcientlflc  in  its  modes  of  presentation,  and  up  to  the  pment  state  e(  the 
science,  it  Is  yet  so  condensed  that  the  learner  is  not  discouraged  when  It  is  put  late 
his  hands.  The  moet  important  facts  and  prlnciplee  ofmodem  ehemlatiy  are  i 
in  a  plain.but  precise  and  ■cientiflc  form. 


GANOTS  PHYSICS. 

Bighth  XdltioB,  BeTieed  and  Enlarged.    Illustrated  by  Four  Oolored  Platee  aad 

Hundred  and  Twenty  Wood  Cute. 

The  beet  elementary  treatise  on  physloe,  experimental  and  applied,  that  has  a| 
In  the  Xufflish  language.  It  is  so  written  that  any  one  posseeeing  a  knowledge  ef  •!»> 
mentary  mathematics,  will  be  able  to  read  it  with  ease.  It  is  profusely  and  sifgsstly 
illustrated,  particularly  on  those  parts  pertaining  to  modern  instruments  ef  rimsrA. 
The  most  attractiTS  feature  of  the  book,  which  throws  itself  in  the  diecueaion  <tf  eiwy 
subject,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  written  up  to  the  times,  and  it  will  furnish  me&y 
and  students  with  **  fresh  food"  which  they  eould  not  otherwise  obtain  without 
expense.    Used  as  the  Text  Book  in  the  principal  OoUegee  in  the  Unitad  Stales, 


LAMBERTS  PRIMARY  PHYSIOLOGY. 

A  concise,  handy  Text  Book  of  One  Hundred  aad  8eTenty*ftTe  pagee,    or  bsgto 
Physlolofy. 

Tery  laTorable  terms  for  latroduodon.    Addrees, 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  CO., 

\>4H.  W  Vj  Great  JfHtt  Strttt,  Ntm  Vmk 


Indiana  State  University, 


FALL  TERM  besrina  September  6, 1878. 
WINTER  TERM  begins  Jannarj  Z,  1879. 

SPRING  TERM  heginA  March  27, 1879. 


I.  The  Covne  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Clauics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

LadUi  admitttd  to  all  Courses  on  the  same  conditions  as  Gentleman* 

Tqt  Cataloguei  or  information  address  the  undersigned. 

LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 

ROBERT  C  FOSTER,  Sec'y. 

July  19,  1878.  8-tf 

J.  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

Merohaxit  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Coods^  Trunks  &  Yalises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


1 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  I1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  |i*5o 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {/or  Sunday-school  Teachirs) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Fatten,  and  others,  I1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  ^^ 

W*  hare  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  monthly 
list  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

Scecreaa^  Sto-mreiarb  &  Co., 

i-tf  a  18  West  Washington  Street. 


Fourth  anijual  sessioh- 

THOMPSON'S  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

DRAWING  AND  PENMANSHIP, 

To  be  held  st  the  Ait  Roomi  of 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 

Will  begin  Monday,  July  7,  and  continue  foar  weeks.    Saperior  iadactatM 

offered  10  teachers.     Send  for  circnlu:*,  giving  terms,  counei  of  itaij,  ui  . 

other  information.    Address  L.  S.  THOHPSON,  | 

3-4'  Prof.  Industrial  Art,  Lafayette,  Ini  I 

[PORTABLE  TURKISH  BATE 

A   TURKISH   BATH   IN  YOUR  OWN  ROOM    FOR  FIVE  CENTS.  ' 
This  is  secured  hy  a  cheap  apparatus,  recently  patented,  for  the  prodacd« 

of  Tuiliish  and  Vapor  Baths,  at  ihe  cost  of  the  alcohol  that  supplies  the  bcM, 

It  has  proied  more  effective  than  the  ordinary  Turkish  Bathhouse  in  ciafi-  | 

eating   Rheumatism,   Asthroa,  Catarrh,  Skin  Diseases,  Dyspepsia,  and  ill  | 

Nervous  and  Debilitating  Maladies,     Pamphlet  free.  I 

Luiin'i  Perlable  Turkiih  Bath  Worki,  No.  68  Eaii  Feitrtk  S.  \ 

3-^t  OjDn,  Boom  60,  Flk«'i  Opsn  Hnih'ClndsiuU,  0. 

TralM  Iwn  li 


i.B.aw 


6-30  F.  U.  Tbr^'ot" 
UaiHbnrE,  eanaacUat  fcc  •■ 
DU  Id  Ion,  Nabraaka,  (UHH* 
I  ih<  BJack  Bllh,  Tta  EM>H  mi 
>T>nn*:  arriTlBROB*  trMbal 
ic*  sr  aay  Ditwr  Ih»,  aail  isiBf 
ir,  Sprin(fl*ld,  J>ek»aTahi,l>-i 
nlDpoa  ror  KuBHi  OIj,  atdt- 


Mil  ria  Yuklon  anil  Ft.  Pltm. 

>ii  tl>  S>niiIJ«  to  DMStDT.  BprlDfMd,  lii- 

>>i;tflrLil*"i.™Ind  •!■  UaosIM*^  b^ 


Special  Hstlce'lo  Laad  Man  Iters,  njt^  EnlKntBla^-Il  jh  ni 

bouKhl  a  horn*  lb«r*  iikJ  nnt  to  isots  wliti  f  onr  funlJ;,  hoiiHhold  gfioti  u4  «< 


HARRIS'S 

Adjtistsille  School  Frogramme. 


A  neat  uid  eonrenient  arrangenicnl,  saving  the  teacher  much  labor  and 
vexation.  Can  be  adjusted  to  luit  an;  school  or  course  of  study.  Easily  ar- 
langed  and  Always  in  oider. 

A  set  of  tablets  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  any  school,  graded  or  un- 
graded, accompanies  each  frame.  These  tablets  are  put  up  in  a  neat  box, 
with  directioni  for  use.  No  measurements  are  required.  Size  of  frane 
i8x30  Inches,  Type  large  and  plain.  Besides  its  utility,  which  every  teacher 
Bust  recognize  at  a  glance,  thi»  prc^p^mme  is  a  handsome  ornament  to  tb* 
•diool  room,  as  it  is  neatly  made  in  all  its  parts. 

Agentt  wanted.    Those  having  experience  preferred.    Address 

1-tf  (■)  LEE  O.     HARRIS,  Green&eld,  Ind. 


Indiana  State  University, 


FALL  TERM  beirins  September  6^  1878. 
WIKTEB  TERM  begins  Janiiary  8, 1879. 

SPRING  TERM  begins  March  27, 1879. 


t.  The  Covzse  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modern 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Ladies  admitted  to  all  Courses  on  the  same  conditions  as  Gentlemen, 

For  Catalogues  or  information  address  the  andertigned.         • 

LEMUEL  MOSS,  Prssidsnt. 

ROBERT  a  FOSTER,  Sitc*Y. 

July  19,  1878.  8-tf 

J.  &  P.  GRAMLING, 

Merohazit  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gfents'  Furnisliing  Gfoods^  Trunks  k  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


s: 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  |i ^5 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD. 

By  Dana,  I1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  [far Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patten,  and  others,  |x.7S 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS*  SPEAKER.  7S 

W«  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  ghui  to  tend  oar  nootUy 
list  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

TBorao'^aD^  S'beiSDrarb  &  Co., 

i-tf  p  18  West  Washington  Street 


fat  wlB  pm^  tor  mmmm  WLmmt,  OOODi  BOABB,  mmd  Tnltlon  for  a 

year  of  44  weeks. 


AT  THE 


I 


AND 


Business  Institute. 

LADOGA^  Montgomery  County^  INDIANA* 

EKPBJrSBS  BBBUCBB  FVI^IHEB  TSAH  ETEB. 

Below  tbe  I^owest* 

Our  very  best  rooms  and  board  are  furnished  at  the  folloTtring  rates  : 

B— ■,  •wiiily  ftamlsbcd*  carpeted,  per  week  only $0.M 

Good  Boordf  por  week  only  ..••••m*.«.m.m.«.«..m.........m. •••••••••••..••••••< •»••••    1*00 

Tnltion,  per  term  of  eleven  weeks,  in  nd^ance,  only  .....^..^...   9.00 

Tnltlon  lor  Summer  InsUtnte  ol  four  weeks,  only ^....^   9.00 


8UPEBX0B  AND  VNEQITALED  ASVANTAUS. 

I.  GOOD  ACCOMMODATIONS  for  less  money  than  at  any  other  Nor- 
mal,  without  exception, 

t.  A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  TELEGRAPH  LINE,  for  the  use  of  sta- 
dentB  in  the  Telegraph  Department. 

3.  An  ACTUAL  BUSUTESS  DEPARTMENT,  in  which  real  business 
is  transacted,  with  the  use  of  College  Currency, 

4.  The  BEST  SELECTED  LIBRARY  for  school  purposes  in  the 
State. 

5.  The  HEW  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE^  admitted  to  be  without  an 
Eptal. 

6.  The  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT,  not  found  in 
tny  other  Normal  in  the  State.    For  advantages,  see  Catalogue. 

7.  A  SOUND  FINANCIAL  CONDITION,  enabling  us  to  employ  a 
FuU^  Unbroken  Faculty  of  Experienced,  Educated  Normal  Teachers;  NOT 
young,  inexperienced  students,  who  can  afford  to  work  cheap  while  they  are 
BEING  educated. 

8.  A  NEW  TEXT-BOOK  LIBRARY,  where  the  books  used  in  our 
dasses  can  be  rented  at  10  cents  each,  (>er  term. 

9.  CHEMICAL  and  PHILOSOPHICAL  LABORATORY,  well  sup- 
plied  with  New  Apparatus  for  scientific  investigation. 

CALENDAR. — ^The  Summer  Term  will  begin  April  22,  1879;  Sunnner 
Institute,  July  8,  1879.    Fall  Term,  Sept.  2,  1879. 
New  Catalogue,  giving  full  infonnation,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

WARREN  DARST, 
J.  G  MURRAY, 
9-tyr-4  A  Principala* 


h  d  IMm  Work  is  Co.  Miites, 

By  J.  0.  CEHTON,  Snp't  FubUo  Sohooli,  OrleanSi  lad. 


Instruetion  in  Common  Branches^  School  Managementf  Primary  Work^ 

Natural  Sciences, 

The  work  in  the  Natural  Sciences  will  indude  a  series  of  simple  experi- 
ments in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  work  in  Botany  and  Natural  History,  and 
a  Lecture  on  Electricity.    Correspondence  solicited.  4--3t 

ANNUAL  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

OF 

htdtjsteial  dhawutg, 


For  those  having  to  teach  or  superintend  this  subject  in  public  or 
schools,  or  who  wish  to  pursue  special  branches.  Full  courses  in  htdusirial 
Drawings  Water  and  Oil  Color  Paintings  and  Wood  Carving.  FuUctt 
Summer  School  Course  in  the  West.  Expenses  low.  Will  open  July  7«  at 
rooms  of  Columbus  Academy  of  Design. 

For  Circulars,  address  the  Director,  W.  S.  GOODNOUGH. 

Columbus,  O.,  Sup't  of  Drawing  in  Public  Schools  and  Director  in  Acadcniy 
of  Design. Ar^  ^ 

FOURTH    ANNUAL   SESSION. 

THOMPSON'S  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

DRAWING  AND  PENMANSHIP, 

To  be  held  at  the  Art  Rooms  of 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY, 

Will  begin  Monday,  July  7,  and  continue  four  weeks.  Superior  iBdacflDenti 
offered  to  teachers.  Send  for  circulars,  giving  terms,  courses  of  stady,  and 
other  information.    Address  L.  S.  THOMPSON, 

3>4t Prof  Industrial  Art,  Lafayette,  Ind, 

PORTABLE  TURKISH  BATE 


A   TURKISH   BATH   IN  YOUR  OWN  ROOM    FOR  FIVE  CENTS. 

This  is  secured  by  a  cheap  apparatus,  recently  patented,  for  the  prodoctMA 
of  Turkish  and  Vapor  Baths,  at  the  cost  of  the  alcohol  that  supplies  tibe 
It  has  proved  more  effective  than  the  ordinary  Turkish  Bathhouse  in 
eating  Rheumatism,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Skin  Diseases,  Dyspepsia,  and  all 
Nervous  and  Debilitating  Maladies.     Pamphlet  free. 

Lubin'i  Portable\Turkish  Bath  Works^  No.  68  East  Fourth  St. 

3-6t  OfBeev  Boom!50i  Pike'i^OpMt  Botu«i'.ClBd&nitL  & 

B 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

• 

One  of  the  Most  Complete  and  Extensive  Commercial  Colleges  in  the 

land,  established  at 

TAI.PABAiaO,  IHDIAHA. 

♦  •»■'■ 

Wbile  the  Oommeroial  Department  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School  faM  Meom 
pllahed  a  great  work,  yet  the  continued  growth  of  the  icbool,  and  the  high  standard  to 
which  the  other  departments  bare  been  raised,  hare  necessitated  a  change. 

Before  taking  this  step,  Mr.  0.  W.  Boucher,  a  graduate  of  two  commercial  schools, 
aad  a  thorough,  energetic  teacher,  made  a  tour  of  iuTestlgation,  risiting  sereral  of  the 
beat  Oommercial  Colleges  in  the  laod,  thus  making  himself  familiar  with  all  of  the 
lateat  improrements,  and  with  the  methods  of  conducting  such  a  schoU. 

A  large  and  cooimodious  f  oom  has  been  fitted  up  without  regard  to  expense,  and  the 
moat  eztensiTe  line  of  offices  erer  attempted  in  any  oommercial  school  has  been  ar- 
ranged.   So  that  this  is  not  a  department  onfy,  but  a  complete  Business  College. 

An  idea  of  its  completeness  can  be  had  by  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  student  enters  the  elementary  or  theoretical  course.  Here  he  becomes  familiar 
with  making  Pay 'Book  and  Journal  entries,  opening  and  closing  the  Ledger  in  both 
BtDffle  and  Double  Entry;  with  all  forms  of  Inventories,  Bills,  Discounts,  Ac,  with  the 
books  and  forms  as  used  in  Commission  and  Shipping,  Partnership,  Banking,  Steam- 
boating  and  Railroading.  Commercial  Arithmtic,  Commercial  Correspondence,  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  and  Debuting.    After  completing  this  course,  he  enters  into  the 

Practleal  Department.— Here  be  will  be  furnished  with  manuscript  work. 
That  is  so  much  to  do  each  day.  All  work  will  be  inspected  by  the  teacher  in  charge, 
and  nothing  permitted  to  pass  that  is  not  perfect  Id  every  respect.  In  this  Depart- 
ment be  will  pass  from  one  office  to  another,  remnining  lonfc  enough  in  each  to  become 
thon^hly  acquainted  with  its  actual  work.  The  first  is  the  B«al  Iftats  Offloe.  In  this  he 
bayaand  sells  real  estate, -takes  notes,  makes  out  deeds  and  mortirages,  clones  mort* 
gages,  has  the  property  sold,  and  performs  all  of  the  business  ccnnected  with  real  ae- 
tata. From  this  he  passes  into  the  loiinuioo  OfflM.  Here  he  organises  a  company,  in- 
.anrea  property,  pays  lossi's,  declares  dividends,  aud  enters  in  detail  into  the  technlcali- 
tiea  of  the  law  governing  such  a  company.  From  this  he  passes  into  the  GoBminlQO 
BoBM.  Here  he  receives  Invoices,  consignments,  and  shipments;  buys  and  sells  on  com- 
miaaion,  makes  statements,  and  performs  all  of  the  duties  as  found  in  this  house. 
From  this  to  the  TvauporUtlOB  ud  BUppiBg  OfllM.  Here  he  makes  out  bills  of  lading, 
enters  into  contracts,  and  becomes  responsible  for  goods  shipped;  delivers  goods  at  for- 
eign ports,  &c.,  Ac.  From  this  to  the  Jol)l)Isg  tad  ZltpcrtlBg  OfflM.  Here  merchandise  of 
all  kinds  is  bought  and  sold  for  cash,  on  time,  for  notes,  Ac.  The  purchaser  may  fail-— 
an  invoice  is  taken,  the  store  closed,  the  account  settled  at  60  cents  on  the  dollar,  Ac. 
From  this  to  the  Xntd^tatt'  Smporitm.  Here  all  articles  of  trade  are  bought  and  sold, 
eitber  in  large  or  small  quanlliies;  the  goods  billed,  and  entered  in  the  proper  books; 
drafts  drawn  and  accepted,  payments  made,  Ac.  From  this  to  the  BtllfOtd  Offlct.  Here 
Bailroad  Book  keeping  In  all  its  forms  is  illustrated,  from  the  organisation  of  a  com- 

Eny  to  the  declaring  of  dividends.  From  this  to  the  Freight  Office,  thence  to  the 
[press  Office,  and  then  to  the  Post  Office,  in  each  of  which  all  of  the  business  con- 
nected therewith  is  fallv  illnstratedt  From  this  to  the  Btnk.  Here  he  performs  con- 
secntively  the  duties  of  Receiving  and  Paying  Tellers,  Discount  Clerk,  Cashier,  Book- 
keeper, aad  Collection  Clerk;  deals  in  Gold  Certificates,  U.  S.  Bonds,  Foreign  Ex- 
change, difcounts  Commercial  Paper,  receives  drafts,  aud  does  a  general  Banking 
Bnsineas. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  dlflTerent  Commercial  Colleges  in  the  United  States, 
so  that  business  transactions  of  all  kinds  are  carried  on  the  same  as  in  actual  business. 
Shipments  made,  commissions  received,  real  estate  purchased,  Ac.  Money  will  be  de> 
posited  in  the  banks  at  dlflTerent  places,  so  that  our  Commercial  Course  will  be  the  most 
tboronghiy  practical  one  ever  trranged. 

Commereliil  I«aw.— In  connection  with  the  work  in  each  office,  the  law  govern- 
ing its  transactions  will  be  taught  In  detail,  and  all  technicalities  carefully  explained. 

Doing  business  with  other  Colleges  teaches  the  student  many  things  that  cannot  be 
learned  in  any  other  way.  Besides,  it  is  the  nearest  to  the  actual  work  of  aoy  plan 
that  can  be  devised. 

We  feel  confident  that  to  the  young  lady  or  gentleman  desiring  a  complete  Business 
■dncation,  we  oflTer  advantages  superior  to  those  of  any  other  school,  we  have  made 
everytbing  so  practical  that  the  course  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  any  young  per- 
son whether  he  shall  afterwards  give  his  attention  to  book-keeping  or  not. 

Kacp#»iiMS.^Whi1e  at  most  Commercial  Colleges  the  tuition  is  from  $36  to  |50  per 
term,  and  board  from  M  to  $6  per  week,  here  the  tuition  is  but  ^8,  which  not  only  ad- 
mits the  student  into  the  Commercial  Department,  but  to  any  class  in  any  department 
of  the  school.  On  entering  the  Practical  Department,  the  student  will  pay  a  fee  of  t^ 
to  defray  expense  of  books,  Ac.  Good  board  and  well  furnished  room  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $3.40  per  week.  If  everything  is  not  as  thorough,  complete,  and  practical  as 
represented,  no  tuition  will  be  charged.    For  further  information  address 

7-4f  0  a.  B.  BBOWir.  PrlnolpAL 


MILNE'S  ARITHMETICS. 


Uniting  Oral  and  Written  Arithmetic,  in  a  Practical  Method 

of  Instruction. 

B7  WZLLZAX  J.  lOLVE,  A.  IL,  Principal  State  Vonnal  Sohodl 

Oeneseo^  New  York. 


ECONOMY. 

The  Inductive  Series  embraces  a  complete  course  of  jMractieal  AiilfaiBetk 
in  two  books t  which  materially  lessens  the  pupil's  expenditure  in  this  bond 
of  study,  a  saving  that  will  be  appreciated  by  all  patrons  of  schools.  TItt 
mechanical  execution  of  these  books  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  series.  The 
type,  paper,  and  binding  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  while  the  press-woik  btf 
never  been  surpassed. 


Price  List. 

Introductory. 

Exchange. 

Exi 

iminttica. 

First  Lessons,  144  pp. 

.20 

.10 

.15 

Practical,  391  pp. 

.40 

.30 

.35 

We  will  mail  copies^  postpaid,  to  any  address  en  receipt  of  ixamtinatigm  pnts. 


<^m^ 


Forbriger's  Patent  Drawing  Tablets, 

PREPARED  FOR  USE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

Embracing  the  best  Methods  for  Class  Teaqhing,  and  also  the  followii^  Im- 
portant Points  of  SUPERIORITY  over  all  other  Drawing  Books: 

/.  TAe  Solid  Surface, 

2.  Their  advantage  in  size  and  Compactness, 

J,  Their  Practical  Character, 

4,  Careful  Gradation  of  Exercises, 

J,  The  charm  of  novelty  maintained  [impossiblt  for  the  >hij^ 
to  see  the  lesson  in  advance"), 

6,  Convenience  in  Examining-  the  work  when  completed, 

7,  Abundance  of  material  with  little  cost, 

8,  The  Character  and  Quality  of  the  Paper, 

g,    A  Comprehensive  Teacher's  ManucU  accompanies  each  num- 
ber of  the  Tablet. 
For  sample  copies,  or  school  supplies  address 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

>^f  o  36  Ewt  Market  St,  Indianapolis  U- 


J 


KOTICE  TO  TEACHEES. 


Tbs  Tbrkb  Hauts  CoMunsRaAL  College  has  set  apart  the  moodis  of 
July  and  August  for  imparting  Special  Instruction  in  Penmanship  to  teachers. 
Every  teacher  in  the  State  desirous  of  improving  in  this  BEAUTIFUL  ART, 
should  accept  this  privilege.  Terms:  I5  per  month,  commencing  Tuesday, 
July  1st     For  further  inionnation  call  on  or  address  the  principal^ 

6- It  B.  GABYIN,  Terre  Haute,  In^ 

HARVARD  TJHIVERSITY 

ADHOnilOH  EXAMJUTATION-At  GlnelBiiAtl  mmA  OhleAgo*  1S79. 

Sxaminatlov  for  ftdmlMfoii  to  Harrard  Oollege  (preliminary  and  entire),  the  Law- 
moe  Bofentlfto  Sohool,  the  Medical  School  and  the  Law  School,  will  be  held  In  Oln- 
eiBDatl,  Ohio,  and  io  Ohfcago,  Illinoit,  on  Jane  26,  27,  and  28,  beglnnini^at  8  ▲.  M,  on 
Jane  S8. 

Tbeae  examinatlona,  which  are  identical  with  thoie  held  in  Cambridge,  are  fi-ee  to  all 
who  lBt«»nd  to  enter  the  above  department*  of  the  Ualyeralty,  and  open  to  othara  upon 
payment  of  a  fee  of  $10. 

reraona  who  propose  to  para  these  examinations  are  reqaeeted  to  inform  the  Seere* 
tary  of  Harrard  university,  Gambri  .ge,  Maes.,  of  their  pnrpoae  before  Jane  10,  and 
to  address  him  for  fhrther  information. 

The  Admtssioo  Examinations  of  the  Untversity  will  be  held  at  Oincfnnat!  and  Ohl- 
oago  each  year  on  the  three  days  followiog  tbe  last  Weduesday  in  Jane* 

The  precise  place  in  each  city  at  which  the  ezaminatious  will  be  held  will  ba 
annoonoed  in  tbe  Cineinnoti  OaMette  asd  09mm«re<a<,  and  in  the  CMoa^  IWftWM  and 
Jeamol,  of  Jane  24  and  25. 

FOURTH    ANNUAL   SESSION. 

THOMPSON'S  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

DBIWING  AND  PENMANSHIP. 

To  be  held  at  the  Art  Rooms  of 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY, 

Will  begin  Monday,  July  7,  and  continue  four  weeks.  Superior  inducements 
offered  to  teachers.  Send  for  circulars,  giving  terms,  courses  of  study,  and 
other  information.    Address  L.  S.  THOMPSON, 

3^ Prof.  Industrial  Art,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

PORTABLE  TURKISH  BATE 


A  TURKISH   BATH   IN  YOUR  OWN  ROOM   FOR  FIVE  CENTS. 

This  is  secured  by  a  cheap  apparatus,  recently  patented,  for  the  production 
of  Turkish  and  Vapor  Baths,  at  the  cost  of  the  alcohol  that  supplies  the  heat 
It  has  proved  more  effective  than  the  ordinary  Turkish  Bathhouse  in  eradi- 
citing  Rheumatism,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Skin  Diseases,  Dyspepsia,  and  all 
Nervous  and  Debilitating  Maladies.     Pamphlet  free. 

LubinU  Portable  ^Turkish  Bath  Works^  No,  68  East  Fourth  St, 

h6t  Ofloob  Boom'BOi  Fike'i  Opera  Bou«i  Clndimatt  0« 
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REMARKABLE  GROWTH 

OF  THE 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND  BTJSIITESS  INSTITUTE. 

Valparaiso,        -      -      -    .  -      -       Indicma. 


♦•♦ 


The  attendance  during  the  present  term  is  truly  wonderfiil. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  in  advance  of  any  previous  term. 

This  is  the  result  of  our  increased  facilities  and  accommoda- 
tions. With  this  large  attendance,  and  the  flattering  prospects 
for  the  future,  we  are  enabled  to  make  expenses  less  than  ever 
before. 

Good  board  and  a  well  furnished  room  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
at  $1.70  per  week. 

$96»  in  advance y  pays  for  good  boards  a  wdUfumished  rvem^ 
and  tuition,  for  one  year  of  44  weeks. 

$26.70  pays  for  one  term  of  11  weeks.  This  we  can  af- 
ford, because  we  own  our  buildings,  pay  no  rent,  purchase  oar 
provisions  from  the  largest  wholesale  houses  in  Chicago,  thus 
saving  great  expense,  and  raise  our  own  produce. 

A  few  reasons  for  this  wonderful  growth : 
I.     The  course  of  study  is  practical  and  complete. 
a.     None  but  thorough,  experienced  teachers  are  emplojtd 
in  any  of  the  departments. 

3.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studJes, 
begin  just  where  they  wish,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may 
desire. 

4.  The  accommodations  are  first  class  in  every  respect,  and 
the  expense  less  than  at  any  other  school  in  the  land. 

5.  The  institution  has  an  abundance  of  apparatus,  and  one 
of  the  best  libraries  in  the  West. 

6.  Because  each  student  gets  value  received  for  his  invest- 
ment, and  goes  forth  a  living,  working,  recommendation  of  tiie 
school. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  catalogue — sent  free. 

6-tf      c  H.  B.  BBOWNt  PrisioipaL 


CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 

AND 

INSTITUTE, 

DanviUe,     -      Hendricks  Co.     -      Indiana. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT, 

Tbe  Summer  Institute  of  this  institution  will  begin  July  8,  and  continue 
four  weeks.  All  the  Common  Branches  will  be  taught  in  beginning,  ad- 
vanced, and  review  classes.  Classes  will  also  be  organized  in  all  the  Natural 
Sciences,  Algebra,  Rhetoric,  and  Latin. 

The  distinctive  features  will  be  the  Teachers'  Training  Class^  in  which 
will  be  developed  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  governing.  The  work 
in  this  class  alone  will  be  worth  many  times  the  entire  expenses  of  the  term. 

The  various  classes  will  be  in  charge  of  the  regular  faculty  of  the  school, 
and  will  be  managed  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers.  Those  who 
desire  to  prepare  for  examination,  and  those  who  desire  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  their  work,  will  find  their  wants  fully  met  here. 

EXPENSES. — Board  per  week,  ^1.50.     Room  rent  per  week,  50  cents. 

Tuition  for  the  session,  $3.  Total  expenses  for  board,  room  rent,  and  tui- 
ticnn,  III.     For  further  particulars  address        F.  F«  ADAMS,  Frin«^ 

6-1 1  ^    Central  Normal,  Danville,  Ind. 

PATENT   DRAWma  TABLETS. 

ADOPTED  MAY  1st  BY 

The  Marion  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Putnam  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Martin  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Jennings  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Wells  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Tipton  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Boone  County  Board  of  Education. 

And  in  more  than  fifty  cities  and  towns  in  this  State,  are 
furnished  for  the  State  of  Indiana  Exclusively  by 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

36  East  Market  Street,  Indianapolis. 
6-tf  n  {Headquarters  for  Teachers.) 


HARRIS'S 

Adjustalile  School  Frogramme. 


P 


A  neal  and  convenient  unngement,  u,viDg  tbt  teschet  much  Itbcrud 
TCxatiou.  Can  be  adjusted  to  suit  4ny  school  or  coarse  of  study.  EuQj  ■■ 
noged  and  Always  in  aider. 

A  set  of  tablets  sufficieat  for  tbe  reqaiiement*  of  any  school,  gnuled  cc  n- 
graded,'acconipaDi«E  each  frame.  These  (ablets  tie  pat  up  in  &  oeU  bo^ 
with  directions  for  use.  -  No  neisorements  ire  reqnired.  Sie  of  tiiw 
iSxzo  inches.  Type  large  and  plain.  Besides  its  utility,  which  erexytcadw 
nusl  Tecogniic  at  a  glance,  Ihii  pragramme  is  a  handsotoc  omament  to  ^ 
school  loom,  as  it  is  neatly  made  in  all  its  paiti. 

Agenu  wanted.    Those  haniig  experience  prefentd.    Addiev 

I-tf  (E)      .  LEE  O.    HARSJS,  GtmbScU,  U. 


STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS. 


BROWN'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS, 

EdiM  bj  HmrBT  ZDDLS,  A.  IL,  Sap't  Behodi,  H.  f .  City. 


Brown's  First  lilnes  of  English  Grammar. 
Brown's  Instltntes  of 'English  Grammar. 

USED  IN  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS. 

TlittxctllmM  of  Brown's  Oramman  If  Terj  generally  admitted,  and  notwltbitaod- 
l>f  the  nnltitnde  of  lohool  gramman  which  have  come  in  competition  with  them,  they 
have  •teadily  adraneed  la  pablio  favor.  lo  pertplcnoas  arrangement,  accuracy  of  dafl- 
kitioB,  ftillneMi  of  Ulaitratlon,  and  comprehensiTenoM  of  plan,  they  stand  anrt?ale4f 
tad  are  probably  more  eztenaiTely  used  thronghont  the  United  States  than  any  other 
voiks  oa  tha  anitlMt. 


BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 
Over  iQOOfogis^  Royal  Svo.    Price,  ^6.25. 

the  "Orammar  of  tngllsh  Orammar**  is  an  invalnable  book  of  reference,  and  every 
nhoUtf  shonld  liaTO  a  oopy  in  his  library.    No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 


ROSCOES  CHEMISTR  K    New  Edition,  Just  Published. 

Thoroughly  lelentiflo  in  its  modes  of  presentation,  and  np  to  the  present  state  of  the 
tdeaoe,  it  is  yet  so  condensed  that  the  learner  is  not  diaconraged  when  it  is  put  into 
bis  hands.  The  most  important  facts  and  principles  of  modern  chemistry  are  arranged 
la  a  plaia.but  precise  and  scientific  form. 


GANOTS  PHYSICS. 

S^th  IdltlOB,  Revised  and  Xnlarged.    lUnstrated  by  Four  Oolored  Plates  and  light 

Hundred  and  Twenty  Wood  Cuts. 

The  beat  alemeutary  treatise  on  physics,  experimental  and  applied,  that  has  appeared 
hi  the  Enirllsh  language.  It  is  so  written  that  any  one  possessiog  a  knowltMlge  of  ele- 
■satary  mathemacios,  will  be  able  to  read  it  with  ease.  It  is  profusely  and  elegantly 
Ulustrated,  particularly  on  those  parts  pertaining  to  modern  instruments  of  research. 
The  most  attraetire  feature  of  the  book,  which  throws  itself  in  the  disonsiion  of  every 
iik(|e«t,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  written  up  to  the  times,  and  it  will  fornlah  many  teachere 
•ad  studeuta  with  **  fresh  food"  which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain  without  great 
•xpeasa.    Used  as  the  Text  Book  in  the  principal  Oollegee  in  the  United  SUtes. 


LAMBERTS  PRIMARY  PHYSIOLOGY. 

A  eouelse,  handy  Text  Book  of  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fire  pages,    or  begin 
Physiology. 

1^  Tory  IhTorablo  terms  for  iatroduetion.    Address, 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  CO., 

ia-6t  F  XI  Grtat  Jonts  Strttt,  Nnt  York* 

f 


Indiana  State  tTniyersity, 


FALL  TERM  begins  September  6,  1878. 
WIITTEB  TEBM  begins  Jmaarj  S,  1879« 

SPBDre  TERM  begins  March  27, 1879. 


t.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  QasBo; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Ladiis  admitted  to  all  Courses  on  the  same  conditions  as  Gentlemen^ 

For  Catalogues  or  information  address  the  andersigned. 

LEMUEL  MOSS,  Presidint. 

ROBERT  C.  FOSTER,  Sec'y. 

July  19,  1878.  8-tf 

J.  &  p.  GRAMLING, 

Merchazit  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gfents'  Furnisliing  Gfoods^  Trunks  h  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


I' 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clarke,  |i.«5 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  Ji-S© 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  [Jor  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  (1.7$ 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  7S 

Wtt  hare  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  Sute,  and  will  be  glad  to  scad  ovr  aflatUf 
list  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

Bu'iA/eiiip  Ste^scrarb  &  Co^ 

i^  F  18  West  Washington  Street 


PATENT   DRAWINS  TABLETS, 

ADOPTED  MA  V  is/  BV 

The  Marion  County  Board  of  Education. 
The  Putnam  County  Board  of  Education. 
The  Martin  County  Board  of  Education. 
The  Jennings  County  Board  of  Education. 
The  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education. 
The  Wells  County  Board  of  Education. 
The  Tipton  County  Board  of  Education. 

J  fir 
The  Boone  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Delaware  County  Board  of  Education. 

And  in  more  than  fifty  cities  and  towns  in  this  State,  are 
furnished  for  the  State  of  Indiana  Exclusively  by 

J.  M.  OLCOTT. 

36  East  Market  Street,  Indianapolis. 
6-tf  {^Headquarters  for  Teachers,) 

PORTABLE  TURKISH  BATE 


A  TURKISH   BATH    IN  YOUR  OWN  ROOM    FOR  FIVE  CENTS. 

This  is  secured  by  a  cheap  apparatus,  recently  patented,  for  the  production 
of  Turkish  and  Vapor  Baths,  at  the  cost  of  the  alcohol  that  supplies  the  heat. 
It  has  proved  more  effective  than  the  ordinary  Turkish  Bathhouse  in  eradi- 
cating Rheumatism,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Skin  Diseases,  Dyspepsia,  and  all 
Nervous  and  Debilitating  Maladies.     Pamphlet  free. 

Lubin's  Portahle\Turkish  Bath  Works^  No.  68  East  Fourth  St. 

y6t  Qflkob  Boom  60,  Fiko'i  Opera  Bou«i  CincUmatI,  0. 


HARRIS'S 

AdjustaUe  Scliool  Frogramme. 


A.M. 

r  P.M. 

A.    GrHinitiai-,  »:60  9!30. 

B.    Gramnuir,  1:80  1^^ 

History,   9:30  10:00. 

rX.      Spelllng7~l!55  Silfi^ 

BTTt^di;;^!  OiOoTolso. 

Wrftln?~2:I6  SigS.' 

, 

li 

A  neil  and  convenienl  arrangement,  saving  Ihc  Icachcr  much  labor  urf 
Texalion.  C*n  be  adjusted  to  suit  any  schc»l  or  course  of  study.  Etalfl- 
ranged  and  Always  in  order. 

A  scl  of  tablets  sufficient  for  the  rcquiremetib  of  any  school,  gnded  <x  v- 
graded,  accompanies  each  franje.  These  lableii  are  pot  up  in  a  neat  bm, 
with  direclions  for  n^e.  No  neasurements  are  required.  Size  of  fr*"" 
iSxio  inches.  Type  large  and  plain.  Besides  its  ulitily,  which  everyleacba 
Diu&t  reco^iie  at  a  glance,  this  programme  is  a  hsodsotDe  onumenl  to  the 
Khool  room,  as  il  is  neatly  made  in  all  its  parts. 

Agents  wanted.    Those  having  experience  prefemd.    Addren 

I-tf  (E)  LEE  0.     HARRIS,  Grteofiald,  LA 


Gentral  Normal  Gollege 


COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE, 


DANVILLE, 

HENDHICKS   COUNTY,      -      -      INDIANA. 


THE  BEST  EQUIPPED, 


THB  MOST  EOONOmOAL,  THE  MOST  VIQORODS  AND 


THOEOUGH-GOINQ  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


IN  THE  WEST. 


Centrally  Located  asd  Easy  of  AeeeBs. 


OALENBAB. 

Spring  Term  opens  February  4th,  1879;  Summer  Term  opens  April  2ad«  1879; 
Summer  Institute  opens  July  8th,  1879 ;  Fall  Term  opens  September  jd,  1879^ 
Third  Annual  Commencement  will  occur  July  31st,  1879. 

ZZFENSHa 

Tuition  per  term  of  ii  weeks 88.00 

Tuition  for  Summer  Institute  of  4  weeks  ^ $3-O0 

Board  per  week  in  private  families $l>75  to  $2.00 

Board  per  week  in  clubs $i-50 

Room  rent  per  week  (room  furnished  and  carpeted)  not  to  exceed  50  cents. 

Many  of  our  best  pupils  board  themselves  at  a  cost  per  week  of  less  than  $i.oa 

Oood  board  and  nice  rooms  can  be  had  at  these  prices. 

8^^We  desire  to  be  held  to  strict  account  for  every  statement  made  in  this  cii^ 
cular. 

The  school  is  in  an  excellent  condition,  was  never  more  prosperous  than  at 
present. 

The  same  Faculty  that  stood  by  the  institution  in  the  darker  henrs  of  its 
early  history  still  proudly  stand  by  it  and  zealously  labor  for  it  in  its  present  pf0»- 
perity. 

Setter  indueetnents  are  now  offered  than  have  ever  been  ofiered  before  by 
this  or  any  other  institution. 

THSLIBSAB7 

Still  continues  to  be  increased.  In  the  long  row  of  new  cases  are  to  be  found  al- 
most any  book  that  could  be  needed  by  the  student  for  investigation.  First,  a  per- 
son's attention  would  be  called  to  the  Encyclopedias,  a  set  of  books  which  at  a  fiur 
estimate  may  be  valued  at  $400.  Then  on  both  sides  of  these  may  be  found  a 
choice  collection  of  the  works  of  standard  authors — modern  and  ancient — Emerson, 
Bayne,  Ruskin,  Macaulay,  Mommsen,  Gibbon,  Hawthorne,  Draper,  Dana,  Agnsnx, 
Herbert  Spencer,  Huxley,  Darwin,  McCosh,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  J.  S.  Mill,  Disraeli, 

Carlyle,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Keats,  Hood,  Gray,  Chaucer,  Dante,  E.  P. 
Whipple,  Young,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Hume,  Max  Muller — but  space  forbids  any 
more  of  the  long  list. 

Probably  no  fact  indicates  more  certainly  the  character  of  the  school,  the  vigor* 
ous  work  being  done,  the  life  that  exists  in  all  its  parts,  than  the  fact  that  the  rc^ 
erence  library  is  in  constant  use  by  a  large  number  of  pupils  over  Tkn  HouiS 
Every  Day.  A  special  room  45x20  has  been  fitted  up  for  Uiis  purpose  and  is  in. 
charge  of  an  obliging  librarian. 

ILLUSTBATIVE  APFASATUS. 

To  meet  a  growing  demand  in  this  country  we  have  establisbed  a  thorough 
Special  Science  Course.  This  department  is  supplied  with  the  fullest  line  of 
illustrative  apparatus  to  be  found  in  any  normal  school  in  the  United  States. 
Those  who  desire  it  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  natural  sciences  every  tern 
and  have  the  use  of  an  elegant  Microscope  magnifying  from  2,500  to  160,000 
areas ;  maps  and  charts ;  several  thousand  accurately  named  and  well  arranged 
geological  specimens ;  air-pumps,  frictional,  magnetic  and  galvanic  electrical  ma^ 
chines,  Hiero's  Fountain,  Barker's  Mill,  chemical  apparatus  sufficient  to  perform 
1,000  experiments,  and  philosophical  apparatus  sufficient  to  perform  500  instruc- 
tive and  pleasing  experiments.  The  students  are  taught  to  perform  the  experi- 
ments themselves,  and  on  our  apparatus  may  be  seen  many  indications  of  their  in- 
ventive ingenuity.  In  Anatomy  and  Physiology  the  pupils  have  access  to  all  the 
apparatus  of  the  Preparatory  Medical  Course.  In  this  class  will  be  found  a  mani- 
kin, models  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Heart,  Lungs,  Brain,  Skin,  two  Sket' 
etons  and  an  additional  Disarticulated  Skull,  showing  separately  and 
distinctly  the  Sphenoid,  Ethmoid,  Temporal,  Palatal,  Vomer, 
Turbinated,  Lachrymal^  etc. 


r 


TEE  TBACESBS'  TBAINIlTa  CLASS 

Is  an  important  feature  of  the  Institution  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Principal. 
The  drill  is  invaluable  to  those  who  expect  to  teach.     No  one  can  afford  to  miss  it. 

aSAUMAB. 

The  advanced  Grammar  class  has  become  very  widely  and  favorably  known 
throoghont  this  and  other  States.  Many  of  our  pupils  have  testified  to  the  asser- 
tion that  the  drill  in  Grammar  has  more  than  repaid  them  for  all  the  time  and 
money  spent  at  the  Institution. 

mSTBTTHENTAL  MUSIC.  «*^  I^ 

This  Department  is  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Lottie  Kaderly,  a  graduate  of 
Musical  University,  New  York,  and  also  a  pupil  of  the  distinguished  teachers,  W. 
S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  and  J.  M.  North,  of  St.  Louis. 

She  is  one  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  west,  and  is  universally  popular. 

She  has  purchased  a  new  elegant  Square  Grand  Piano.  It  adorns  our  magnifi- 
•cent  and  commodious  chapel. 

COimSBCIAL  SSFABTMSKT. 

We  call  attention  briefly  to  the  fact  that  this  Department  is  thoroughly  equipped 
and  provided  with  currency,  merchandise,  a  bank  and  other  requisites  for  actuul 

LOCATION. 

Danville  is  the  county  seat  of  Hendricks  county,  situated  on  the  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis  Railroad  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Indianapolis  and  eighteen  miles  north- 
east of  Greencastle.    The  location  is  beautiful  and  healthful,  the  population  about 

The  students  are  made  welcome  to  six  churches  and  five  Sundays-schools. 
Danville  is  not  surpassed  by  any  locality  for  morality,  temperance  and  intelli- 
gence.    By  the  determination  of  the  citizens  of  this  town  and  county  there  is 

not  a  saloon  in  Danville  or  Hendricks  county. 

EIST0B7  OF  TEB  CENIBAL  NOBlf  AL 

The  Central  Normal  College  was  organized  September  5,  1876,  in  Ladoga,  Mont- 
■gomeiy  county,  Indiana.  It  continued  in  this  place  with  remarkable  prosperity 
until  it  outgrew  its  accommodations. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  May,  1878,  the  Institution,  with  all  its  apparatus,  libraries, 
Jind  nearly  all  the  students,  except  the  local  patronage,  was  moved  with  great  suc- 
cess and  satisfaction  to  Danville. 

This  location  was  chosen  for  the  permanent  home  of  the  Normal  on  account  of 
its  superior  advantages ;  one  of  which — not  to  mention  public  sentimentf  ex- 
cellent accommodations,  a  large  number  of  rooms  at  low  rates,  and  the  co-operation 
•of  one  of  the  best  communities  in  the  United  States — is,  the  large,  newly  fe- 

Pi$ired,  handsome 

NOBMAL  BTTILDINa. 

This  building  is  probably  the  best  arranged  structure  in  the  State  for  a  Normal 
School.  It  is  commodious,  contains  a  large  chapel  and  thirteen  other  rooms 
•devoted  to  ^Recitations,  Library^  Cabinet,  Laboratory,  Commer^ 
•eial  Department^  Fine  Art  Department,  etc. 

TEE  OUTLOOK. 

From  the  day  the  Normal  doors  were  opened  in  Danville  the  continued  and  in- 
•creasing  prosperity  of  the  school  has  been  assured. 

Encouragement  has  come  from  all  sides.  Students  have  come  from  every  quarter 
of  the  Union.  Many  families  have  moved  here  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  the 
school.  Every  term  has  been  larger  than  any  corresponding  previous  term. 
Ahout  one  hundred  visitors  have  recently  examined  the  work  of  the  school  to  their 
^delight  and  satisfaction.  At  present  over  a  dozen  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools, 
nearly  fifty  counties  of  Indiana,  nine  States  and  two  Territories  are  represented. 
The  students  have  confidence  in  the  school  and  are  delighted  with  the  work.     We 


feel  safe,  therefore,  in  making  the  promise  that  the  Central  Normal  shall  coatinae 

to  be  the  thriftiest,  most  thorough,  most  practical  and  fmost 

economical  school  in  the  land. 

TWENT7-0NE  ADVANTAdES. 

1.  We  have  a  full  faculty  of  experienced  and  Korm>ally  trained  teachers. 

2.  The  teachers  (the  Law  and  Telegraphic  Departments  excepted)  devote  all  their 
time  to  school  work.  None  are  absorbed  in  other  professions  or  booh^ 
selling,  as  in  many  institutions. 

3.  The  teachers  work  for  the  progress  of  each  pupil. 

4.  There  are  no  grog  shops  in  Danville. 

5.  We  have  a  large,  well  arranged  and  comfortably  furnished  building. 

6.  Pleasant  relations  exist  between  the  teachers  and  students  and  the  citixens  and 
students. 

7.  Wealth  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  social  standing  of  the  pupils. 

8.  Classes  are  kept  at  proper  sizes. 

9.  We  have  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  a  good  community. 

10.  The  Common  Branches  are  taught  by  the  best  teachers  in  the  institution. 

11.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  will  be  carefully  provided  for. 

12.  Text'hoohs  can  be  rented  at  10  cents  per  volume  a  term. 

13.  The  Natural  Sciences  are  taught  every  term. 

14.  The  Modern  Languages — German  and  French — arc  taught  by  the  Natural 
Method. 

15.  There  is  No  Extra  Charge  for  the  Law  Course,  Breparatarff 
Medical,  Commercial,  Drawing,  German  or  Vocal  Music* 

16.  Our  students  are  being  constantly  called  to  high  positions,  and  are  univer- 
sally successful. 

17.  We  spare  no  pains  in  securing  for  our  pupils  good  positions. 

18.  The  students  feel  that  the  school  is  theirs* 

19.  The  institution  is  alive  with  activity,  enthusiasm,  vim,  drive  and 
a  spirit  of  investigation, 

20.  The  school  is  the  best  equipped  of  any  independent  Normal  in  the  State. 

21.  It  is  the  most  economical  school  in  the  State. 

STATISTICS. 

The  following  statistics  show  something  of  the  growth  of  the  school  and  the 
facilities  here  offered  for  instruction  : 

The  school  was  organized  Sept.  5,  1876,  with  d8  pupils. 

The  enrollment,  Fall  Term,  '76,  was  6*1 ;  Fall  Term,  '77,  142;  Fall  Term,  '78^ 
202;  Summer  Term,  '77,  210;  Summer  Term,  '78,  275. 

Number  of  Teachers 12 

Number  of  Graduates,  Scientific  Course,  1878 12 

Number  of  Graduates,  Teachers'  Course,  1878 13 

Number  of  Graduates,  Business  Course,  1878 19 

Enrollment,  1877-78 500 

Value  of  Apparatus $  i^ooo 

Value  of  Library 2,000 

Value  of  School  Property 30,000 

Having  read  this  circular,  please  hand  it  to  some  one  who  will  likely  b'e  interested 
in  this  kind  of  a  school.  If  you  desire  to  attend  a  school  in  which  the  teachers  do 
the  Reciting  while  the  students  look  on  indifferently,  DO  NOT  COME  HERE. 

If  you  desire  to  go  to  a  sc]id6l  in  which  every  teacher  is  interested  and  works  for 
the  welfare  of  every  pupil,  a  school  in  which  work,  normal  enthusiasm,  .vim  and 
economy  are  marked  features,  one  in  which  a  great  deal  is  accomplished  in  a  short 
time,  a  school  in  which  the  air  is  permeated  with  friendship,  good  feelings  and 
work,  COME  TO  DANVILLE. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  school,  write  at  once.  Send  your  name 
for  the  new  catalogue.         Address, 

Principal  Central  iVormMl^ 

DANVILLB,  IND. 


Of  all  the    Branches    Tangrhi   in    onr   Common    and  Graded  SehooU*. 
▲    BXYIIW     TIBM     AT     THB     MOBTHIBN-INDTANA     NORMAL     BOHOOL 


The  Unparalleled  Success  thst  sitended  the  MMions  of  tbe  psst  two  yean  has 
eonrlDced  lu  tliat  thia  Review  Tenn  meets  s  wsnt  for  wbioh  no  proTlsion  hmd  been 
msde.  We  baTe  decided  to  make  it  a  permanent  arrangement.  No  labor  or  expense  will  be 
spared  In  order  tbat  it  may  be  one  of  tbe  best  Institntss  in  tbe  land.  The  term  will . 
open  Jnly  1,  and  eonttnne  six  weeks*  We  will  bsTe  sebool  on  tbe  Tonrtb  of 
Joly.  tbe  same  as  any  otber  day.  ^ 

WHAT  ^mCLL  BE  ACOOMPIJgllKD, 

Tbere  will  be  Beginning,  Adranced  and  BeTiew  classes  in  Aritbmetio.  Those  wbo 
attend  will  obtain  a  tboroogh  knowledge  of  tbe  plans  and  metbods  nsed  in  tbe  Normal. 
Tbese  metbods  differ  from  tbose  found  at  any  otber  sebool. 

Tbere  will  be  four  classes  in  Algebra,  giTing  students  an  opportunity  to  begin 
whereTer  tbey  may  desire. 

Tbere  will  be  classes  in  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  an  especial  course  in  Surrey ln|^. 
and  Kngineerlng  with  field  practice. 

Tbere  will  be  tbree  classes  in  Grammar,  one  Beginning,  one  AdTanced  or  BcTlew,  in 
which  tbe  entire  term  will  be  giren  to  parsing.  AH  tbe  dlllcult  points,  sucb  as  the 
Double  Belatire,  InflnitiTe,  Participle,  and  Passlre  Volcee  of  Yerbs,  etc.,  will  be  thor- 
oughly discussed;  another  class,  in  which  the  entire  term  will  be  giren  to  analysis. 
This  will  giTe  all  a  means  of  thoroughly  rsTiewlng  tbe  entire  sntject. 

Tbere  will  be  two  classes  in  Bhetorie,  one  B«glnning,  the  other  AdTanced. 

Tbere  will  be  Beginning,  Adranced  and  Berlew  dassee  in  Latin. 

Tbere  will  be  classes  in  both  Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography,  also  one  in  Hap- 
drawing.    The  plan  of  presenting  these  subjects  is  new,  and  should  be  familiar  to  every  * 
teacher.      One   term  will  be  snlBcient  time  to  become  fully  acquainted  with   the 
metbods. 

There  will  be  elassss  in  History  and  OItII  GoTemment.  Tbese  wt^l  be  taught  by  the 
Outline  or  Topic  method.  The  Outline,  as  prepared  by  tbe  teacher,  may  be  used  in 
any  school,  and  will  be  a  Taluable  aid  in  memorising  dates,  etc. 

There  will  be  classes  in  Botany,  Geology  and  Zoology,  glring  the  entire  term  to  each 
suhiect. 

There  will  be  classes  in  Physiology,  Philosophy,  and  both  Philosophical  and  ana1yt> 
leal  Chemistry.  These  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  superior  apparatus,  thus  giTing 
the  students  an  adTantage  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  elsewhere. 

.    There  will  be  classes  in  Blocutlon,  Penmaosblp,  German,  Drawing,  Yocal  Husie, 
Letter  Writing,  Gompoeition  and  Debating ;  no  extra  charge. 

Bach  class  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the  members  ef  the  faculty. 

While  the  student  will  haTe  the  adTantage  of  being  in  tbese  Begular  and  BeTiew  - 
classes,  yet  tbe  impoxtamt  rsATVXx  of  tbe  term  will  be 

Besides  all  tbese  classes,  there  will  be  the  regnlar  clas«es  in  each  branch,  which  will- 
glTeall  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  methods  practically  applied. 

TBE  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLASS. 

In  this,  the  Normal  methods  of  presenting  all  ef  the  subjects  in  the  dlHsrent  branches 
win  be  glTen.  Onr  methods  are  becoming  so  popular  that  many  come  to  attend  at  this 
class  only.    Much  attention  will  be  glTen  to  school  goTernment. 

We  haTe  already  secured  tbe  serTlces  of  all  onr  regular  teachers,  and  also  those  of 
otber  instructors,  and  to  make  the  work  more  eflSMstlTe,  haTe  so  arranged  that  no 
teacher  shall  haTe  charge  of  more  than  three  recitatloi  s  each  day.  In  order  tbat 
•rery  thing  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  glTe  the  most  in  the  shortest  time,  we  haTe  already  - 
assigned  to  each  teacher  bis  especial  work.  This  will  be  so  carefally  prepared  before 
the  term  opens,  that  we  feel  confident  that  all  will  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  our 
•lEbrts. 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 

I.  This  being  the  largeet  Normal  School  in  the  land,  an  opportunity  for  meeting 
with  a  greater  Bnmb«r  of  tcacbem  than  at  any  otber  pla«e  will  be 
afforded.  This  will  glTe  all  a  means  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the 
numerous  schools  throughout  the  land. 

II.  The  instrnctors  are  practical  teachers,  and  baTS  for  many  years  glTsn  their  at- 
tention to  the  iMirtlcnIar  branchaa  in  which  they  itwe  Inatmctiom. . 
Thi«,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  are  all  actual  workers  In  a  training  school,  par- 
ticularly qualifies  them  for  their  work. 

III.  Tbe  classes  will  be  so  sectioned  that  each  student  will  haTe  an  opportunity  of 
applying  principles  as  he  may  learn  them, 

It.  The  adTantages  of  auperior  apparatus  fbr  illustrating  each  suttlect,  and  tbe  ac- 
cess to  a  fine  reference  library. 

T.  KXPEHSBS  are  here  leas  than  at  any  other  plaeo  whore  !■• 
•tfltvtea  will  bo  bold.  Tuition  for  term,  $5.  Good  board  and  well  furnished 
room,  f  1.90  per  week.  Board  in  priTate  families,  $2.60.  Ample  opportunities  for  self- 
boarding. 

TI.  BOOKS.— Students  need  not  purcbass  any  new  books.  The  ones  they  nay 
bring  with  them  will  answer  cTery  pnrpoee.  

6-tf.       Tor  ftirther  Information  address,  Bf.  B.  BBOWHy  Principal. 


THE 

STANDARD  SCHOOL  HISTORY. 


RidpatKs  Grammar  ScJiool  History  has  been  adopted  by 
Forty-three  Counties  in  this  State,  and  is  extensively  used  in 
many  others — and  in  nearly  all  the  city  schools  in  the  State — 
including  Indianapolis,  Evansville,. Lafayette,  etc. 

Where  this  popular  history  has  not  been  used,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  supply  the  schools  at  very  low  Introductory  and  Exchange 
prices.     Retail  price,  $i.oo.     Introductory  price  70  cents. 
Address,  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

36  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 


THE  NEWEST.  CHEAPEST.  AND  BEST. 

Milne's  Inductive  Arithmetics  meet  with  favor  because  they 
are  inductive  as  to  method;  because  they  combine  oral  and  writ* 
ten  exercises  in  all  the  lessons;  because  brief,  correct,  clear. 
Eminently  Practical,  and  very  cheap. 


HI1ne>s  First  I«essoBS«    Retail,  S5  cvnts.    Exebanffe,  10 
Milne's  Praetlcal,  **       60  cenU.  *•  SO  eeats. 

A  full  set  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  teachers  for  examination,  oq 
receipt  of  50  cents.  Address, 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

McAVOrs  SIACBITICAL  SPELLEB. 

Something  New  and  Useful. — There  is  a  lack  of  specific  drill  in  the  use 
of  Diacritical  marks  in  most  of  our  schools,  and  mainly  because  the  means  to 
this  end  were  not  at  hand  in  a  convenient  form  for  school  use.  A  demand 
for  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  names  and  use  of  Diacritical  marks,  in  connection 
with  a  blank  for  writing  spelling  lessons,  has  become  very  general.  This  de> 
■mand  is  fully  met  in  McAvo/s  Diacritical  speller,  just  published,  and  which 
is  now  offered  to  the  public  at  10  cents  per  copy.  To  the  tradty  and  to  teach- 
ers who  wish  to  supply  their  own  schools,  we  will  make  a  liberal  discount. 
Samples  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price,  10  cents. 

Address  J.  M.  Olcott,  Publisher, 

B  36  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 


REMARKABLE   GROWTH 

OF   THE 


NORTHERN  INDim  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE. 

'Valparaiso, Indiana. 


■♦♦♦ 


The  attendance  during  the  present  term  is  truly  wonderful, 
Twenty-five  per  cetit  in  advance  of  any  previous  term. 

This  is  the  result  of  our  increased  facilities  and  accommoda- 
tions. With  this  large  attendance,  and  the  flattering  prospects 
for  the  future,  we  are  enabled  to  make  expenses  less  than  ever 
before. 

Good  board  and  a  well  furnished  room  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
at  $1.70  per  week. 

$95y  in  acvjince,  pays  for  good  boards  a  well-furnished  room^ 
and  tuition,  for  one  year  of  44  weeks. 

$26.70  pays  for  one  term  of  11  weeks.  This  we  can  af- 
ford, because  we  own  our  buildings,  pay  no  rent,  purchase  our 
provisions  from  the  largest  wholesale  houses  in  Chicago,  thus 
saving  great^xpense,  and  raise  our  own  produce. 

A  few  Reasons  for  this  wonderful  growth : 

1.  The  course  of  study  is  practical  and  complete. 

2.  None  but  thorough,  experienced  teachers  are  employed 
in  any  of  the  departments. 

3.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies, 
begin  just  where  they  wish,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may 
desire. 

4.  The  accommodations  are  first  class  in  every  respect,  and 
the  expense  less  than  at  any  other  school  in  the  land. 

5.  The  institution  has  an  abundance  of  apparatus,  and  one 
of  the  best  libraries  in  the  West. 

6.  Because  each  student  gets  value  received  for  his  invest- 
ment, and  goes  forth  a  living,  working,  recommendation  of  the 
school. 

■ 

For  further  particulars  send  for  catalogue — sent  free. 

6-tf       c  H.  B.  BROWN,  Frinoipal. 


THE 

STANDARD  SCHOOL  HISTORY. 


RidpatKs  Grammar  School  History  has  been  adopted  by 
Forty-three  Counties  in  this  State,  and  is  extensively  used  in 
many  others — and  in  nearly  all  the  city  schools  in  the  State — 
including  Indianapolis,  Evansville, .  Lafayette,  etc. 

Where  this  popular  history  has  not  been  used,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  supply  the  schools  at  very  low  Introductory  and  Exchange 
prices.     Retail  price,  $i.oo.     Introductory  price  70  cents. 
Address,  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

36  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 


THE  NEWEST.  CHEAPEST.  AND  BEST. 

Milne's  Inductive  Arithmetics  meet  with  favor  because  they 
are  inductive  as  to  method;  because  they  combine  oral  and  writ- 
ten exercises  in  all  the  lessons;  because  brief,  correct,  clear, 
Eminently  Practical,  and  very  cheap. 


Hllne's  First  I«CMona.    Retail,  36  evntfl.    Excbanffe,  10  reatm. 
Hline's  PractlcAl,  **       60  cents.  *•  SO  cents. 

A  full  set  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  teachers  for  examination,  on 
receipt  of  50  cents.  Address, 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

McAVOT'S  BIACBITICAL  SPELLEB. 

Something  New  and  Useful. — There  is  a  lack  of'specific  drill  in  the  use 
of  Diacritical  marks  in  most  of  our  schools,  and  mainly  because  the  means  to 
•this  end  were  not  at  hand  in  a  convenient  form  for  school  use.  A  demand 
for  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  names  and  use  of  Diacritical  marks,  in  connection 
with  a  blank  for  writing  spelling  lessons,  has  become  very  general.  This  de- 
mand is  fully  met  in  McAvoy's  Diacritical  speller,  just  published,  and  which 
is  now  offered  to  the  public  at  10  cents  per  copy.  To  the  trade,  and  to  teach- 
ers who  wish  to  supply  their  own  schools,  we  will  make  a  liberal  discomiL 
Samples  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price,  10  cents. 

Address  J.  M.  Olcott,  Publisher, 

B  36  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 


REMARKABLE   GROWTH 

OF   THE 


NDim  NOBMAL  SCHOOL 

AND  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

Valparaiso,        -----        Indiana. 


The  attendance  during  the  present  term  is  truly  wonderful, 
Twenty-five  per  cettt  in  advance  of  any  previous  term. 

This  is  the  result  of  our  increased  facilities  and  accommoda- 
tions. With  this  large  attendance,  and  the  flattering  prospects 
for  the  future,  we  are  enabled  to  make  expenses  less  than  ever 
Ifefore, 

Good  board  and  a  well  furnished  room  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
at  $1.70  per  week. 

$95,  in  acv.ince,  pays  for  good  board,  a  well-furnished  room^ 
and  tuition,  for  one  year  of  44  weeks. 

$26.70  pays  for  one  term  of  11  weeks.  This  we  can  af- 
ford, because  we  own  our  buildings,  pay  no  rent,  purchase  our 
provisions  from  the  largest  wholesale  houses  in  Chicago,  thus 
saving  great  Expense,  and  raise  our  own  produce. 

A  few^reasons  for  this  wonderful  growth : 

1.  The  course  of  study  is  practical  and  complete. 

2.  None  but  thorough,  experienced  teachers  are  employed 
in  any  of  the  departments. 

3.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies, 
begin  just  where  they  wish,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may 
desire. 

4.  The  accommodations  are  first  class  in  every  respect,  and 
the  expense  less  than  at  any  other  school  in  the  land. 

5.  The  institution  has  an  abundance  of  apparatus,  and  one 
of  the  best  libraries  in  the  West, 

6.  Because  each  student  gets  value  received  for  his  invest- 
ment, and  goes  forth  a  living,  working,  recommendation  of  the 
school. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  catalogue — sent  free. 

6-tf      c  H.  B.  BROWN,  FrinoipaL 


••    •   ■ 
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•M  Win  Riiar  9mr  WL^mm  WLmmt^  GOOD  BOABB,  amd  Tvlttm 

j%mr  of  44  weeks. 

AT  THE 


L  INSim  NOBMiL  SCHOOL 


AND 


ExLsiness  Institute. 

LADOGA^  Montgomery  County^  INDIANA^ 


KXPEHSES  BEDVCED  FVBTHEB  THAH 

Below  tlie  I«owee(y 

C^r  very  best  rooms  and  board  are  furnished  at  tht  folkwing  raUt: 

BeAtly  tantlehed,  carpeted,  per  week  only*. 

^loo^i  jB^MkrQf  i^er  ^vee^K  o^ii^r  «»•»——»»»««—«»«»»«——»»»«•«»—»•*—'»■■  «■»■»•——»•—»■»  Aao^p 
TnltlOB,  per  term  of  eleven  weeks.  In  edTaneet  only..^^...^  &•# 
TnlUoB  lor  Sviniiier  ImetlCvte  of  fear  weeks,  only..^  ^. 


8T7PBBZ0B  AND  UVEQUALZD  ADTAHTAaiS. 

1.  GOOD  ACCOMMODATIONS  for  less  money  than  at  any  other  Nor- 
mal, without  exception. 

2.  A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  TELEGRAPH  LOE,  for  the  use  of  sta-^ 
dents  in  the  Telegraph  Department. 

3.  An  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT,  in  which  realiusimaf 
is  transacted,  with  the  use  of  College  Currency, 

4.  The  BEST  SELECTED  LIBRARY  for  school  pmpoaes  in  the 
State. 

5.  The  NEW  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE^  admitted  to  be  without  an 
Equal, 

6.  The  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT,  not  found  in 
any  other  Normal  in  the  State.     For  advantages,  see  Catalogiu, 

7.  A  SOUND  FINANCIAL  CONDITION,  enabling  us  to  employ  a 
F%M^  Unbroken  Faculty  of  Experienced^  Educated  Normal  Teachers;  NOT 
young,  inexperienced  students,  who  can  afford  to  work  cheap  while  they  are 
BEING  educated. 

8.  A  NEW  TEXT-BOOK  LIBRARY,  where  the  books  used  in  oar 
classes  can  be  rented  at  10  cents  each,  per  term. 

9.  CHEMICAL  and  PHILOSOPHICAL  LABORATORY,  weU  sup- 
plied with  New  Apparatus  for  scientific  investigation. 

CALENDAR.~The  Summer  Term  will  begin  April  22,  1879;  Summer 
Institute,  July  8,  1879.    Fall  Term,  Sept.  2,  1879. 

New  Catalogue,  giving  full  information,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

WARREN  DARST, 
J.  a  MURRAY, 
9-lyr»4  D  Frinctpsls. 


PTTHDnE  TJUIVEESITY, 


Lafayette,      -      -      -      -      -      Indiana. 


A  Cdlege  of  SOISKCS,  AaBZOULTVBVp  iad  XBGEAnCS, 


77ie  Youngest,  and  yet  the   THIRD  College  of  Indiana  in  thi 

number  of  Students  in  attendance . 


Purdue  University  has  three  regular  courses  of  study — the  Scientific  course, 
including  Latin  or  German;  the  Agricultural  course,  including  Horticulture; 
and  the  Mechanical  course,  including  practical  mechanics  and  mechanical  en« 
gineering. 

The  courses  in  Agriculture  and  Mechanics  include  all  the  studies  of  the 
Scientific  course,  excepting  Latin  and  Grerman.  Students  who  complete  the 
Scientific  course,  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Special  courses  of  study  are  also  provided  in  the  Special  Schools  of  Science, 
Agnculture,  and  Mechanics. 

The  schools  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Natural  History,  and  Industrial  Art, 
have  been  open  several  years.  The  schools  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics 
will  open  in  September  next,  in  charge  of  competent  instructors. 

The  University  Academy  affords  a  thorough  preparation  for  the. College 
courses,  and  also  elementary  instruction  in  the  Sciences  for  those  who  cannot 
take  a  more  extended  course. 

The  expenses  of  students  are  low.  Good  table-board  is  furnished  at  I2.50 
per  week,  and  the  charge  for  room,  heat  and  light  is  only  50  cents  a  week. 
The  dormitory  accommodations  are  superior.  The  entrance  and  incidental 
fees  are  ^5  per  term. 

The  next  term  opens  Thursday,  September  11,  1879. 

The  examinations  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  college  classes  will  be 
held  September  9  and  10. 

For  full  information,  send  for  a  catalogue. 

E.  E.  WHITE, 
S-it  Pres.  of  Purdue  University. 


SFICELAlfrB   ACADE1£7, 


Spiceland,  Henry  County,  Indiana. 


A  Classical  and  English  course.  Students  prepared  for  the  best  Amciicu 
colleges.    Normal  instruction  given  to  those  who  are  preparing  to  teadi. 

The  success  of  the  teachers  trained  in  this  school  is  a  guarrantjr  of  effidoft 
work  in  this  department.  Superior  advantages  are  afforded  students  prepar- 
ing for  business  life. 

The  school  is  furnished  with  apparatus,  library,  and  books  of  reference. 

Classes  are  so  arranged  that  students  can  enter  at  anj  time. 

A  large  corps  of  experienced  and  scholarly  teachers  is  constantly  employed. 

Expenses  Tery  low.    No  saloons  of  any  kind  near. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application.. 

The  Falf  Term  begins  September  I. 
8->2t  CLARKSON  DAVIS,  Principal 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 


Vail  Term  commences  September  lo,  1879,  ^^^  contiBoes  13  weeks. 
Winter  Term  commences  December  10,  1879,  end  continues  13  weeks. 
Spring  Term  commences  March  17, 1880,  and  continues  x%  weeks. 


Tuition  in  each  Department,  per  term. ^ $!«* 

Incidentals  in  each  Department,  per  term. * $9.00  to  y» 

Board  in  private  families  with  furnished  room,  per  week s.90  to  ym 

Miscellaneous  Expenses  will  vary  with  the  habiuof  the  student.    The  entire 
•f  the  longest  term  need  not  exceed  |6o. 


lu  Courses  of  Study,  Academic,  two  years,— Scientific,  four  years,~C]asdcal,  n 
years,  are  thorough  and  practicaL  Excellent  advantages  arc  offered  in  the  study  «f 
Book  Keeping,  Vocal  Music,  and  Elocution,  without  extra  charge. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  equal  privileges  and  receive  the  same  honors  as  gentlemen. 

Merom  is  a  village  of  about  600  inhabitants,  affordug  few  opportunities  for  A'^fp^t^^ 
idleness,  or  vice. 

PareftU  and  Guardians  seeking  a  safe  place  to  educate  their  childrea  and  wards,  w9l 
do  well  to  write  to  the  president  for  further  information  and  a  Catalogue. 

Address  Rev.  T.  C.  SMITH,  Preildeni, 

8-tf  V  Merom,  Sulfivaa  County,  lad. 


ELOCUTION  SCIENTIFICALLT  TAUGHT. 


S.   S.   HA  MILL. 

AUTHOR  OF 

THE  SCISl^CE  OF  ELOCtmOH, 

WILL  REOPEN  HIS  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION 

August  I2|  1879,  ^  7^^  Wiest  Monroe  Street^  Chicago^  Illinois* 

30  Lessons  in  Qasses  of  10,  ^10.    20  Private  Lessons,  $40.  8-tf 

NEW  PUBLXOATZOMS-GUrk  *  ICaTiiud,  Nev  Tork. 

Anderson's  Pbpular  History  of  the  United  States,  arranged  on  a  new  plan, 
embraces  selections  from  the  writings  of  eminent  American  historians  and 
American  writers  of  note.     Sample  copy  to  teachers  for  60  cents. 

History  of  Rome,  by  R.  F.  Leighton,  Ph.  D.  (Lips.).  Fully  illustrated.  Em- 
bracing valuable  information  concerning  recent  discoveries,  etc.  Sample 
copy  to  Teachers,  75  cents. 

Reed  and  Kellogg*s  Graded  Lessons  in  English,  and  Higher  Lessons  in  Eng- 
lish. A  complete  course  in  two  books.  Commended  by  our  best  educa- 
tors as  being  the  most  practical^  thorough,  and  sjrstematic  series  now  before 
the  public.  Every  Teacher  should  examine  them.  Thompson's  New  Practical 
Algebra.  Hutchison's  Physioloyg.  Catalogue  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

8-tf  Address        }.  D.  WILLIAMS,  46  Madison  St..  Chicago,  IlL 

COOPER'S  SCHOOL  REGISTER, 

THE    LATEST  AND  BEST  SCHOOL   REGISTER   EXTANT 

B7  Prol  JOBV  COOFSB,  Sup't  Bidiaimd  ?uUlo  SdiooU. 

Price 9  $1.     Published  and  Jor  sale  by 

NICHOLSON  &  BRO.,  RICHMOND,   INDIANA. 


Teacheis  who  have  used  Prof.  Cooper's  Class  Register — the  plan  of  which 
is  similar  to  his  New  School  Register — ^unite  in  saying  it  is  the  best  system 
they  have  ever  used.  8-3t 

McOUFFEY'S  REVISED  READERS 

ADOPTED  FOR  TERRE  HAUTE, 


Office  of  Sup't  Public  Schools, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  July  10,  1879. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg,  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: . 

Gentlemen: — I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt,  in  good 
order,  of  your  new  and  very  beautiful  McGuflfey's  Revised  Readers.  Many 
thanks.  These  books  were  adopted  by  our  Trustees,  last  night,  for  future  use 
in  the  Terre  Haute  schools.         Yours  truly,  Wm.  H.  Wiley,  Sup't. 

S-It  See  Advertisement  of  McGuffeys  Revised  Re<sders,  (Q) 


VALUABLE 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 


PUBLISHID  BT 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 

715  and  717  Market  Street^  Philadephia. 


GTJTTIB'S  FETSZOLOC^mSi 

NSW  SBBIBS. 

Gvttar't  Flnt  Book  on  Analytic  Anatomy,  Physiolofry  sad  Hyfrieao,  Haman  and 
paraitTe.    IZmo.    196  pp.    164  IlloatratioDt.    Half  roao.    80  oentn. 

Cott«r*t  Second  Bonk  on  Analytic  Arnitomy,  PhyrioloRy,  and  llyiden(>,  Hnman  aad 
GomparatiTe.    12mo.    909  pp.     186  lUaatratiooi.    Half  roan .    fl.SB. 

Oattor'f  Now  Analytic  Anatomy,  Phytioloffy,  and  Hygiene,  Hnman  and  Comparativn' 
12mo.    B88  pp.    830  lUnetrationt.    Half  roan,    f  l.fiO. 

CEAWEKSrS  MATHEXATXC3. 

OtaanTenet's  Blementary  Geometry.    Syo.    Oloth.    %\^h. 
OhanT«>net*a  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.    8to.    Oloth.    f  1.60. 
OMauYeoet'i  Method  of  Lent  8qn«r«M.    8to.    Oloth.    f  1.6  >. 
ChauTenet's  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.    2  toIb.,  8to.    Oloth.    |7. 

SAinPOBFS  AftXTEXBTXCS. 

8anford*f  f Irtt  Leenont  in  Analytical  Arithmetic.    16mo.    97  centa. 
Sanford'e  Int<'rmediste  Analytical  Arithn»tic.    16mo.    238  pp.     Half  bound.    45  eta. 
naoford'e  Common  School  Analytical  A rithmetioJ    Wmo.  356  pp.   Half  roan.  SO  ctn. 
Sanford'a  Higher  Analytical  Artthmetlo.    12mo.  419  pp.  Half  roan.  Oloth  aid«a«    %\  S. 
8auford*B  Blementary  Algebra.     12mo.    Half  roan,    fl.26. 

Haldeman'e  Ontllnee  of  Ktymology.    12mo.    Cloth,    f U 

LoDg'e  Introduction  to  Bogliah  Grammar  for  Bfginnora.    16mo.    Boarda.    26  eta. 

Derry'a  Hiatory  of  the  United  Stotea.     Illustrated.    12mo.    Half  roan.    fl.SS. 

Leeda'B  UUtory  of  the  United  Stat<'8.    13nio.    Bztra  cloth.    Sl-76. 

Woroeater'a  Berlea  of  Illnstrated  School  Dictionarlea.    The  Ptimary,  tho  School,  tha 

GomprehenalTe,  and  the  Academic. 
Schmitz'a  German  Grammar.    18mo.    Oloth.    fl.35. 

Gootanaean'a  French,  an4  Longman*s  German  Dictionarien.  18mo.  Oloth    Eacb  tl.56L 
Walker's  Science  of  Wealth.    l2mo.    Extra  cloth.    $1.60. 
A  (water's  Blementary  Logic.    I'Zmo.    Ol^th.    fl.25. 

SamsoD'a  Art  (Criticism.    8to.    Cloth.    $2.16.    Abridged.    18mo.    Oloth.    fl.«0. 
Wlckerafaam's  School  Boonomy.    12mo.    Cloth.    $1.60. 
Wickerskam^B  Methods  of  Inatruction.    l2mo.    Cloth,    f  1.76. 
Lincoln  Phelps's  Sclentifle  SerifS. 
Hachette's  Series  Nuw  French  Text-Books.    Etc.,  Btc,  Etc. 

mDXSPSNSABLS  WO&ZS  OF  BSFSBSlfCB. 

Worcester's  Qn«rto  Dictionary.    The  Standard.    Illns.  nnd  Unabr'gd.    Sheen,     fio. 
Ghamb<*rs*fl  Encyclopedia.    American  Eevised  Issve.    10  vols.    Illnstrated.    Three  «di- 

tiuna,  at  Tarioiia  prices. 
Lippiocott'a  Prononncing  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology.    1  vol.    iBipaial 

8vo.     Sheep.     $12. 
Llppincott'a  Prononncing  Gaaatteer  of  the  World.    Large  8to.    Sheep,    $10. 
Allibone's  Dictionary  of  American  and  British  Authors.    3  toIs.    LargaSTO.     Clott, 

$7.60  per  toI.    Sheep,  $8  60  per  toI. 

«**Circnlar8  and  Deacrtptire  Catalognes  furiiitkcd,  on  application,  by  malL 
^9  H 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

MANUALS  FOR  TEACHERS, 


No.  I.  Tne  Cultivation  of  the  Senses Price,  50  cents. 

No.  2.  The  Cultivation  of  the  Memory "     50      " 

No.  3.  On  The  Use  of  Words "     50      " 

No.  4.  On  Discipline "     50      " 

No.  5.  On  Class  Teaching-  **     50      « 

A  Model  Text  Book — Houston's  Physical  Geography "  $i  50. 

A  New  Book — Groesbeck's  Practical  Book-keeping "  i  00. 

Now  Ready — Latest  and  Best — Houston's  Elements  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy "  I  25. 

Ready  August  20— Houston's  Easy  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy,  for  be- 
ginners. 
A  Book  that  will  satisfy — Hart's  Elementary  Eng.  Grammar,  price  40  cents. 
Ready  August  10— Webb's  Manual  of  Etymology. 

We  invite  attention  to 

THE   TBA.Oia:£lR/, 

A  monthly  Educational  Journal,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Teachers,  Schools, 
and  the  cause  of  Education  in  general.  It  is  Vigorous,  Progressive,  and 
Practical.  Price,  50  cents  per  annum.  Specimen  copy  sent  free.  Send  for 
Catalogue.     State  where  you  saw  our  advertisement. 

Please  address  ELDRIDGE  &  BROTHER, 

8-3t  17  North  7th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Richmond,  Indiana, 

Has  two  courses  of  study — ^the  Classical  and  the  Scientific^-gf  four  years 
each. 

There  is  a  regular  Preparatory  Course  of  two  years  for  such  as  anticipate 
entering  College.  Good  opportunities  are  afforded  for  such  as  wishr  to  review 
the  common  branches,  or  to  pursue  more  advanced  studies  preparatory  to 
teaching.  Speoial  care  to  secure  thoroughness  and  to  maintain  a  high  moral 
tone. 

For  particulars,  send  for  Annual  Catalogue  to  President  of  Earlham  Col- 
lege, Richmond,  Ind.  8-2t 

OHIO  CENTRAL  NORMAL 

'AND  KINDSBOABTBN  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  Beorganised  with  foil  faonlty.  Tht— 
foil  coortM,  one,  two,  and  ttar««  years  respectiTely,  together  with  8tat4  Board  t(f  Itutnte- 
tion,  oompoeed  of  six  leading  Sap^rlntendente  and  Profeatore  in  the  State,— elz  conrree 
of  lectaref,  one^reek  each,  commenciog  first  we^k  in  July,  and  eloaing,  with  gradn- 
ating  exercitee,  the  middle  of  Angnet*  each  year.  This  is  the  only  Normal  School  In 
the  State  having  a  distinct  JVo/ewional  OomrM  0/  StuJg  amd  Pradtctt  combined  with 
the  most  thorough  academic  Instraction.    Taition  and  l>oarding  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Kind€rgari9n  amd  Traiaing  Olau  open  at  14il  Prospect  street,  CleTeland,  Ohio,  from 
October  to  April;  and  at  Wonhingtoa  from  April  to  October;  with  privilege  (to  ladles) 
of  ent«rlng  at  any  time  and  completing  the  course  at  either  place. 

Address  JOHN  OODBN,  Prin.,  or  Mrs.  A,  B.  OGDBN,  Kindergartener, 

l-tf  (I)  Worthington,  TrakUn  Oo.,  0. 
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McGUFFBY'S  REVISED  READEBS. 


The  long  continued  popularity  of  McGUFFBY'S  Readers  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  positive  merits  of  the  books. 

In  revising  them  the  aim  has  been  to  preserve  unimpaired  all  the  ewential 
characteristics  of  the  series  as  received  from  the  hands  of  the  learned  author, 
the  late  Dr.  Wm.  H.  McGuffey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.^  Professor  of  Menial  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Among  the  advantages  gained  by  the  revision,  the  following  may  be 
merated : 


1.  Adaptation  to  more  modem  methods  of  teaching  reading — notably  the 
Phonic  Method,  the  Word  Method,  or  a  union  of  these  methods.  The  most 
familiar  and  popular  system  of  diacritical  marks  is  brought  into  consisteot 

2.  Every  word  used  in  the  First,  Second,  and  one-half  of  the  Third  ~ 
when  first  introduced,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lesson  in  which  it 
to  be  learned  before  the  lesson  is  read. 

3.  Carefully  engraved  script  lessons  are  introduced. 

4.  The  gradation  of  the  series,  and  of  the  different  books  of  the  series, 
has  been  carefully  adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schools  of  to-daj. 

5.  A  substantial  increase  has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  matter  in  the 
series 

6.  The  additional  reading  matter  and  the  substitution  of  new  lessons  when 
they  seemed  manifest  improvements  on  those  formerly  used,  has  given  oppor- 
tunity for  the  introduction  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  best  modem 
American  and  English  authors. 

7.  The  Illustrations,  increased  to  double  the  number  in  former  editions, 
were  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  these  Readers  by  the  foremost  aitists 
in  the  country.  Many  of  them  will  serve  admirably  as  die  basis  for  oral  les- 
sons in  language. 

No  collection  of  engravings  of  equal  artistic  merit  has  ever  before  deem  /rsp- 
sented  in  a  series  of  school  text^books, 

8.  The  typography,  printing,  and  binding  are  materially  improved  in  cfli- 
ciency  arid  attractiveness. 

The  credit  for  this  revison  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  many  friends  of 
McGUFFBY'S  Readers — eminent  teachers  and  scholars — ^who  have  contrib- 
uted suggestions  and  criticisms  gained  from  their  daily  work  in  tbe 
room. 

I>I^IOB3-  Ex.   Int  * 

McGuffey's  Revised  First  Eclectic  Reader 10  cents.     13  cents. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Second  Eclectic  Reader 18    "  25     « 

McGuffey's  Revised  Third  Eclectic  Reader- 25     "  35     ** 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader 30    "         4*     •■ 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Eclectic  Reader 43    "  60     « 

McGufTey's  Revised  Sixth  Eclectic  Reader  {in  presss). 

•*  McGufFe/s  New  Eclectic  Readers,"  as  heretofore  published,  will  be  con- 
tinued in  publication. 

*  4(  *  In  ordering,  please  specify  if  you  want  McGuffeyU  Reifised  Readers. 

▼AN  AMTWZBF,  BBASO,  *  CO.,  ?uUiih«n, 

8«4f  J  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


Indiana  State  University, 


FALL  TERM  beflrins  September  4, 1879. 
WINTEB  TERM  begins  Janvarj  8, 1880. 

SPBDre  TERM  besring  March  25, 1880. 


X.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modern  Classics; 

3.  The  Coarse  in  General  Science. 

LadUs  admitted  to  aU  Courses  on  the  same  conditions  as  Gentlemen. 

For  CatalogueB  or  information  address  the  undersigned. 

LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 

ROBERT  C  FOSTER,  Skc'y. 

July  19,  1878.  8-tf 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailcr 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gfents'  Furnisliing  Gfoods^  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  $1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  $i-50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {Jor  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  $1.7$ 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  75 

We  hsYtt  the  \»x%tax  stock  of  Books  in  th«  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  oar  monthly 
liet  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  bis  address. 


i-tf  K  18  West  Washington  Street. 


PATENT  DRAWING  TABLETS. 

ADOPTED  MAY  ut  BY 

The  Marion  County  Board  of  Eklucation. 

The  Putnam  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Martin  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Jennings  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Wells  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Tipton  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Boone  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Delaware  County  Board  of  Education. 

And  in  more  than  fifty  cities  and  towns  in  this  State,  are 
furnished  for  the  State  of  Indiana  Exclusively  by 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

36  East  Market  Street,  Indianapolis. 
»     6-tf  {^Headquarters  for  Teachers,^ 


PORTABLE  TURKISH  BATE 


A   TURKISH    BATH    IN  YOUR  OWN  ROOM    FOR  FIVE  CENTS. 

This  is  secured  by  a  cheap  apparatus,  recently  patented,  for  the  producrioB 
of  Turkish  and  Vapor  Baths,  at  the  cost  of  the  alcohol  that  supplies  the  heiL 
It  has  proved  more  effective  than  the  ordinary  Turkish  Bathhouse  in  eradi- 
cating Rheumatism,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Skin  Diseases,  Dyspepsia,  and  all 
Nervous  and  Debilitating  Maladies.     Pamphlet  free. 

Lubin'i  PortabU\Turkish  Bath  Works^  No.  68  East  Fourth  St, 

3-6t  OSee,  fioom  60»  PUm'i  Optra  Hou6b  Clodniittif  0. 


. 
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INDIANA 


^tkte  }loTmhl  ^dliool.     '' 


CALEITDAB  fOB  1878  &.  1830. 


PALL  TERM  begins  September  3,  1S79,  and  end-  De<'<  rabcr  ;j.  iSyg. 
WINTER  TERM  begins  January-  6.  iSSo,  and  ends  Man,-!,  jn,  iSgo. 
SPRINQ  TERM  begins  April  S,  iSSo,  and  ends  Jan.:  jj.  iSSo. 


.:"} 


The  Purpose  of  the  School.— The  State  Normal  ScHool  waa  created 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  special  purpof«  of  instructing  and  trainiag^ 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  School  System  of  the  State. 

The  institution  seeks  to  accomplish  its  purpose  by  thorough  rcriewSy 
and  by  instruction  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools;  by  ob- 
aervation  and  actual  practice  in  the  training  schools  connected  with  the 
Normal  School;  by  a  careful  study  of  the  objects- and  methods  of  educatioa 
as  determined  by  an  analysis  of  mind»  and  as  confirmed  by  intelligent  ex- 
perience; by  a  study  and  comprehension  of  the  origin  and  the  object  of  the 
Public  School  System  of  the  State;  by  a  study  and  comprehension  of  the 
relations  of  the  teacher  to  the  scbool^tothe  community  and  to  the  State;and 
by  the  prof  esMonal^BpirU  which  it  seeks  to  awaken  in  ihe  studenL 

The  Course  of  Inatruction  includes  the  subjects  required  by  law  ta 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  also  the  elements  of  those  branches  of 
science  and  philosophy,  the  need  of  which  is  daily  felt  by  tha  people  in  their 
industrial,  social  and  political  relations. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  is  thorough  and  practical.  It  keepa 
constantly  in  view  the  wants  of  the  teacher. 


First  Term.— Arithmetic;  Grammar  and  Composition;  Orthoepy 
and  Reading;  Theory  of  the  School,  the  School  System  of  the  State; 
Elementary  Physics  and  Geography;  Penmanship,  with  Methods  in  the 
same^  one-half  term. 

Second  Term. — Arithmetic;  Grammar  and  Composition,  including 
Matter  and  Method;  Reading;  Geography;  Instruction  in  Morals,  one- 
half  term ;     Orthography,  one-half  term. 

Third  Term. — Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping;  Grammar  and  Com- 
position, including  Matter  and  Method;  Geography;  Methods  in  Reading 
and  Number,  with  Observation  and  Practice;     Physiology. 

Fourth  Term. — Grammar  and  Composition,  both  Matter  and  Method; 
Geography,  one-half  term;  Physics,  one -half  term;  United  States  His- 
tory;    Free-hand  and  Geometrical  Drawing. 

Fifth  Term. — Algebra;     Physics    and   Chemistry;      Educational   Psy- 
chology;    Civil  Government  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sixth  Term.— Algebra;  United  States  History;  Educational  Psy- 
chology ;    Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Seventh  Term. — General  History,  including  Method;  Englisn  Liter- 
ature; Methods,  with  Observation  and  Practice  in  Model  Training 
Schools;     Methods  in  Geography,  One-half  term;    Themes. 

Bight  Term. — Geometry;    Botany;    Themes. 


K'j^iiBc  of  the  Cour*e  of  iDsmiction.— Jhe  conrse  ol  inMniction  c 
■j^^letiid  b;  theavertige  rtudent  in  eighi  terme;  by  abler  ttudents  ]n  less 

'  It  U  not  neccKsary  thil  the  Mudent  should  proG«cute  his  aludles  during 
tOKCutive  teniit.  He  may  attend  one  ormore terms,  itop  to  teach  a  term 
7  more,  then  continue  hie  studies. 

Short  Couue. — In  Order  to  accommoda  te  ctill  Airther  the  woiking  of 
C  institution  to  the  necetsitieEoTa  large  cla^soryoung  persons  who  aKpire 
•  be  teachers,  and  orthote  who,  having  had  some  experience  in  teaching, 
!t  desire  to  more'lboroughly  qualiry  themselves  for  the  work,  the  BoHrd 
'Trustees  have  caused  to  be  arraitged  a   thorl  course  of  instruetion  and 

This  course  embraces  all  the  subjects  required  by  law,  to  be  tivghl  in 
W  Common  Schools. 

It  also  embraces    a  course  of  instruction  in   the  theorjr   and  art  of 

Persons  of  good  ability,  and  those  who  htve  had  some  successful  e\. 
triencein  teaching.and  who  wish  to  maliea  thorough  review  of  the  brandies 
iqoired  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  can  complete  this  course  in 
bout  half  the  time  of  the  full  course.  This  course  covers  the  first  four 
nns  of  the  regular  course. 

Those  who  complete  this  course,  can,  on  its  completion,  continue  on 
w  full  course.  The  difference  between  the  regular  course  and  the  short 
Oarse,  is  a  difference  in  comptetenet*.     Each  is  thorough. 

To  students  who  complete  this  course,  a  certificate  of  the  fact  will  be 

Conditions  of  Admisaios. — Students,  if  females,  must  be  sixteen  yeara, 
'age;  if  males,  eighteen.  Thej  must  possess  good  moral  character  and 
irerage  intellectual  abilities.  If  residents  of  Indiana,  they  must  promise  lo 
each,  if  practicable,  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  a  period  equal  let 
«ke  that  spent  as  pupils  In  the  Normal  School. 

They  must  pass  a  fair  examination  in  Reading,  Spelling,  Gec^rapby, 
ad  Arithmetic,  through  Peicentage.  They  must  wnte  a  legible  hand,  anil 
Ksble  to  analyze  and  parte  simple  sentences. 

Because  of  an  insufficient  appropriation  for  the  incidental  expenses  o[ 
bcbsiitution,  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  found  it  necessary  k>  at^tsii  a 
inilor's  fee  of  one  dollar  per  term.  This  fee  will  be  collected  al  the  open- 
ng  of  each  term. 

Bxpcnaea. — Board,  including  fuel  and  lights,  can  be  had  In  good  Tarn- 
tics  at  three  dollars  to  four  dollars  per  week,  according  to  quality  of  ac- 
mmodations. 

There  are  good  faciHHeaforielf •boarding  and  for  club-boarding  in 
be  city  at  a  cost  of  (175  to  $a. 50  per  week. 

Booka. — Students  should  bring  with  them  such  standard  text-books  as 
key  ha*e  on  the  common  school  branches,  for  the  purpose  of  reference. 


Nr. 


Libraries. — ^7  here  ire  good    reference   libraries   in  the  fichoQi,i 
good  general  library,  to  all  of  which,  students  have  access  withotd^ 

To  know  how  to  use  books  is  an  important  part  of  the  teacherii 
tion.     Special  attentlbn  is  given  to  this  matier. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  points: 

f ,    Tuition  is  free. 

2.  The  instruction  is  systematic,  philosophic,  and  organic 

3.  The  discipline  16  such  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  self-govc 
and  to  the  formation  of  a  worthy  character. 

4.  Two  good  literary  societies  are  jji  successful  operation. 

5.  Observation  and  Practice  in    the  Training  Schools. 
dents  are  required  to  observe  until  they  can  accurately  report  andnt 
the  meaning  of  each  exercise;  to  practice   teaching  under  criddsai 
they  can  plan  and  conduct  recitations  and  manage  classes  efGcientlr. 

6.  The  diploma  of  the   Normal  School  is,  by  law  of  the 
equivalent  to  a  State  certificate,  relieving  ihe  holder  from  county  ci 
tions. 

7.  No  student  will  be   admitted  to  the  Normal  School  whoi 
not  intend,  in  good  faith,  to  qua^[i{y  himself  or  herself  to  lez^ 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

8.  It  is  important  that  every  student  expecting  to  attend  the! 
mal  School  should  be  present  iheflrst  day  of  the  term,  that  all  maj 
amined  and  classified.  Those  -^  ho  enter  a  few  days  after  the  beginnie 
a  term,  take,  in  their  examination,  the  time  of  teachers  which  si 
given  to  instruction.  Besides,  those  who  are  tardy  at  entering,  find  it< 
cult  to  "make  up"  lost  lessons. 

%  9.     Every  student    admitted  to  the  Institution  will  be  reqi 

give  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  good  moral  character,  and  of  fair  inteUe 
abilities.     The  personal  appearance  and  the  conduct  of  the  individuAi,| 
gether  with  a  letter  from  some  responsible  citizen  of  known  integritj 
whom  the  bearer  is  persor.ally  known,  will  be  taken  as  evidence  in  r^ 
cnce  to  character. 

10.  After  reasonable  trial,  if  a  student  shows  lack  of  abiiin 
of  application,  or  of  moral  character,  to  achieve  fair  success  as  a  stut 
and  a  teacher,  he  or  she  will  be  kindly  advised  to  withdraw  from 
school  and  seek  some  other  occupation. 

11,  Those    desiring    other    information   respecting  the  Nor 
^hoo\^  than  that  contained  in  this  Circular,  ^re  requested  to  add 
State  Normal  School,  Box  2020,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  HISTORT. 


RidpatfCs  Grammar  School  History  has  been  adopted  by 
Forty-three  Counties  in  this  State,  .and  is  extensively  used  in 
many  others — and  in  nearly  all  the  city  schools  in  the  State — 
including  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  Lafayette,  etc. 

Where  this  popular  history  has  not  been  used,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  supply  the  schools  at  very  low  Introductory  and  Exchange 
prices.     Retail  price,  $i.oo.     Introductory  price  70  cents. 
Address,  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

36  East  Market  St,  Indianapolis. 


TEE  ITEWEST,  CHEAPEST.  AND  BEST. 

Milne's  Inductive  Arithmetics  meet  with  favor  because  they 
are  inductive  as  to  method;  because  they  combine  oral  and  writ- 
ten exercises  in  all  the  lessons;  because  brief,  correct,  clear. 
Eminently  Practical,  and  very  cheap. 


MUse'a  Pnetlcal,  ••       60  cwate.  SOcwate. 

A  full  set  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  teachers  for  examination,  on 
receipt  of  50  cents.  Address, 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

lEoAVOrs  DIACBmOAL  SFXLLIB. 

Southing  New  ahd  Useful. — There  is  a  lack  of  specific  drill  in  the  use 
of  Diacritical  marks  in  most  of  our  schools,  and  mainly  because  the  means  to 
this  end  were  not  at  hand  in  a  convenient  form  for  school  use.  A  demand 
for  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  names  and  use  of  Diacritical  marks,  in  connectioii 
with  a  blank  for  writing  spelling  lessons,  has  become  veiy  general.  This  de> 
maad  is  fully  met  in  McAvoy's  Diacritical  speller,  just  published,  and  which 
is  now  offered  to  the  public  at  10  cents  per  copy.  To  the  trade^  and  to  teach- 
ers who  wish  to  supply  their  own  schools,  we  will  make  a  liberal  discount. 
Samplea  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price,  10  cents. 

Address  J.  M.  Oloott,  Publisher, 

I  36  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 


REMARKABLE  GROWTH 

OF  THE 


NORTHERN  INDIIlNIi  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND  BUSIirESS  INSTITUTE, 

VaZparaiso, Indiana. 


♦  •♦ 


The  attendance  during  the  present  term  is  truly  wonderful, 
Twenty-five  per  cent  in  advance  of  any  previous  term. 

This  is  the  result  of  our  increased  facilities  and  accommoda- 
tions. With  this  large  attendance,  and  the  flattering  prospects 
for  the  future,  we  are  enabled  to  make  expenses  less  than  ever 
before. 

Good  board  and  a  well  furnished  room  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
at  $1.70  per  week. 

$96>  in  advance^  pays  for  good  boards  a  wellfumished  room^ 
and  tuition,  for  one  year  of  44  weeks. 

$26.70  pays  for  one  term  of  11  weeks.  This  we  can  af- 
ford,, because  we  own  our  buildings,  pay  no  rent,  purchase  our 
provisions  from  the  largest  wholesale  houses  in  Chicago,  thus 
saving|great*expense,  and  raise  our  own  produce. 

A  few^reasons  for  this  wonderful  growth : 

1.  The  course  of  study  is  practical  and  complete. 

2.  None  but  thorough,  experienced  teachers  are  employed 
in  any  of  the  departments. 

3.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies, 
begin  just  where  they  wish,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may 
desire. 

4.  The  accommodations  are  first  class  in  every  respect,  and 
the  expense  less  than  at  any  other  school  in  the  land. 

5.  The  institution  has  an  abundance  of  apparatus,  and  one 
of  the  best  libraries  in  the  West. 

6.  Because  each  student  gets  value  received  for  his  invest- 
ment, and  goes  forth  a  living,  working,  recommendation  of  the 
school. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  catalogue — sent  free. 

6-tf      c  H.  B,  BBOWN,  PrinoipaL 


L IM  VORMUL 


AND 


Business  Institute. 

LADOGA^  Montgomery  County,  INDIANA. 

Fall  Term  begrins  September  2^  1879. 


I.  Three  Tean  of  Unbroken  Success  • 

3.  Cheering  Proapeoto  for  the  Future. 

3.  Eleven  Experienced  Teachers,  who  are  making  teaching  a  profession. 

4.  A  New  Normal  Bolldlns^,  with  its  Magnificent  Chapel, and  increased  Library. 

5.  No  Indebtedness  and  I«ow  Expenses*  establish  this  Normal  on  a  low  basis. 

6.  Eloootion  and  Vocal  Mvsio  are  Uught  free. 

7.  No  Extra  ClMurge  for  Business  Course. 


TUmONy  per  term ...«..»...#ft  CO 

CLUB  BOABDINO « $1.00  to  1  75 

PBIYATE  BOARD  AND  BOOM $».OOto  8  SS 

NEATLY  FUBNISHED  BOOBSS,  per  week. 85  to       40 

For  other  Information,  send  for  Catalogue,  or  address 

J.  V.  COOMBS,  Principal. 
9-tf  Or  WARREN  DARST,  Associate  Principal. 

NOW   READY! 


RHETORICAL  METHOD 

A  CONCISE   TREATMENT   OF   THE  TOPICS    BELONGING   TO 

RHETORIC  AND  COMPOSITION. 


Prepared  for  Use  in  Schools  and  Academj>  bj 


Instructor  in  the  St.  Louis  High  School. 


This  book  is  designed  for  classes  that  have  completed  the  usual  school  course  in 
English  Grammar  ana  Analysis. 

The  treatment  is  clear  and  systematic,  and  numerous  exercises  in  sentence  building 
have  been  introduced,  in  order  to  aid  pupils  in  reducing  theory  to  practice.  Such  a  book 
has  been  in  general  request,  and  will  oo  much  to  asust  m  organizing  the  Rhetorical  work 
in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

i2mo,  pp.  107.    Price,  75  Cents. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

O.  I.  JONES  dfc  CO.,  St.  liOniSyBIo. 

A.  8.  BARNES  &  CO.,  New  York.  l9-xtj  D 


Indiana  State  University, 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONRBE  COUNIY^  IN'D. 


THKEE  0OIJLEGIA.XB  OOUBSES  : 

I.  The  CoHise  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modem  Clasacs; 

3.  The  Couxse  in  General  Science. 

Also,  a  Prepamikofir  Ooune* 


The  FbII  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thwadny  Morning,  S«^ 
tember  4, 1879.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present  thcmaelTes  t««  dqs 
earlier. 

Tuition  Free.    Contingent  Fee,  $3  per  Term.    Library  Fee  reqiUred  of  all.  90 
Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Wome^  Admitted  to  all  courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
ROBERT  C.  FOSTER,  Sec'y.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  Praad 

July  19,  X879.  t9-»y] 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents*  Furnislimg  Gfoods^  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  E.  B.  Clsu-ke,  I1.35 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  I1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  \Jor  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others,  |i.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,  75 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  oar  waaditf 
list  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

Bo^iTwa,  Staroirarb  &  Oo., 

i-^  E  18  West  Washington  Street 


SFICELAlin)   ACADE2C7, 

Spiceland,  Henry  County,  Indiana. 


A  Qassical  and  English  coune.  Students  prepared  for  the  best  American 
collies.    Normal  instruction  given  to  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach.* 

The  success  of  the  teachers  trained  in  this  school  is  a  guarranty  of  efficient 
work  in  this  department  Superior  advantages  are  afforded  students  prepar- 
ing for  business  life. 

The  school  is  furnished  with  apparatus,  library,  and^books  of  reference. 

Classes  are  so  arranged  that  students  can  enter  at  any  time. 

A  large  corps  of  experienced  and  scholarly  teachers  is  constantly  employed. 

Expenses  very  low.    No  saloons  of  any  kind  near. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

TA€  Fail  Term  begins  September  i. 
S-2t  CLARKSON  DAVIS,  Principal. 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 


Vail  Term  commences  September  lo^  1899,  and  continiiee  x%  weeka. 
Winter  Term  commences  December  lo^  1879,  and  conliBttes  13  weeks. 
Spring  Term  commences  March  xj,  z88o,  and  ooaitinaes  xs  weeks. 


• 


Tnition  in  each  1/epex tment^  per  term.»»..ti«»».»..«...»»....».....««».....»»»..»».«»« «»....»  9o.o 

Incidentals  in  each  Department,  per  temL....^. « $e.OQ  to  3.00 

Board  in  private  ftmilies  with  furnished  room,  per  week .m...... 9.50  to  3.00 

Miscellaneous  Expenses  will  vary  with  the  habits  of  the  stadent.    The  entire  expenses 
«f  the  longest  term  need  not  exceed  f6o. 


Its  Courses  of  Study,  Academic,  two  years,— Scientific,  four  years,— Classical,  six 
years,  are  thorough  and  practical.  Excellent  adrantages  are  offered  in  the  study  of 
Book  Keeping,  Vocal  Music,  and  Elocution,  without  extra  charge. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  equal  privileges  and  receiTe  the  same  honors  as  gentlemen. 

Merom  is  a  village  of  about  600  inhabitants,  affording  few  opportunities  for  dissipation, 
idleness,  or  vice. 

Parents  and  Guardians  seeking  a  safe  place  to  educate  their  children  and  wards,  will 
do  well  to  write  to  the  president  for  further  inlbrmation  and  a  Catalogue. 

Address  Rev.  T.  C  SMITH,  President, 

8-tf  F  Merom,  Sullivan  County,  lad. 


ELOCUTION  SCIEITTIFICALLT  TAUQ! 
S.   S.   HAMILL. 

AUTHOR  OF 

TBE  SCIEirCE  OF  ELOCtTTIOfi, 

WILL  REOPEN  HIS  SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION 

Atigtiit  13,  iSyg,  a/  710  Ifisi  Monroe  Street,  Chitago,  lUinmi. 

10  L«SMiu  in  Qissea  oT  to,  f  10.     20  Prirate  Lcbsodi,  $4a  % 


\ 


mw  FITBLia&TIOirS-Clu'k  *  Ibrnud.  Nov  Twk. 

Atkdenon't  Popular  H[stor7  of  the  United  Statis.  Airanged  on  k  new  ,  . 
embraces  selections  from  the  writings  of  eminent  American  hativuBii 
Atturican  wiiteis  of  Dole.     Sample  copy  Co  teachen  for  60  cenlK. 

HbtoAoT  Rome,  bf  R.  F.Leigbton,  Pb.  D.  (Lips.).    Polly  illnstrated.   8 
braohg  valuable  information  concerning  recent  discoveries,  etc 
copy  to  Teachers,  75  cents. 

R««d  and  Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English,  and  Higher  Lessons  in  Er 
lish.     A  complete  course  in  two  books.     Commended  bj  our  best   '~ 
ton  as  being  the  most  practical,  thorough,  and  systematic  series  now 
tfaepabtic.  Evet^  Teacher  should  eiamine  them,  Thoiruon's  New 

"  Algebra.  Hntchison's  Physiology.  Catalogue  and  Prices  sent  on  ap| 
8-lf  Address        J.  D.  WILLIAMS,  46  Madison  St,  Chicago, 

COOPERS  SCHOOL  REGISTER, : 

THE    LATEST   AND   BEST  SCHOOL    REGISTER   EXTAfl^ 

By  Frd  JOBV  GOOPEBi  Bup't  Tt|f>>*i*»"^  PsUlc  *t"Tif^' 

Price,  %\,     PuUisked  and  far  sale  fy 

NICHOLSON  &  BRO.,  RICHMOND,   INDIANA. 


Teachers  who  have  used  Prof.  Cooper's  Class  Register — the  plan  </  wU 
n  nmilar  to  his  New  School  Register — unite  in  saying  it  is  the  best  ^M 
they  have  ever  used.  %-f 


Sapcrior  bellf  ol  Capper  uirt  Tin, 
aonn«ni»lbtta«HDl«ivBiini- 


VALUABLE 


SDUCATIONAL  WORKS 


PUBLI8HBD  BT 


J.  B.  LIFFINCOTT  &  CO., 

715  and  717  Market  Street^  Philadephia, 


OUTTIB'S  FSTSXOLOQISS. 

NBW  SBBIB8. 

■ttor'a  FInt  Book  on  Aoftlytlc  Anfttomy,  Phytioloi^  and  HygioBO,  HamftB  attd  0»b- 
paimliTo.    12mo.    196  pp.    164  Illustrations.    H»lf  roan.    80  osnts. 

■ttor*«  Second  Book  on  Analytls  Anatomy,  Physiol^y.  and  Hyftane,  Haman  aad 


■ttsr'a  Naw  AaalyUo  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hyglena,  Haman  and  Oonpantlta. 

ons.    Hslf  roan.    fl.fiO. 


OomparatlTS.    12mo.    309  pp.     186  Illnstratlons.    Half  roan,    fl.86. 

iter**  Naw  Analytlo  Anatomy,  Phj 
ISmo.    S88  pp.    880  Illnstratlons. 

CBATrTBKirS  XATHSICATXOS. 

ha«T«B6t*s  BIsmsntary  Gsomatry.    8to.    Olotb.    ^1.76. 
haavanst's  Plana  and  Spharlcal  Trigonometry*    8to.    Oloth.    $1.60. 
banvanet^s  Method  of  Leat  Squares.    8to.    Oloth.    $1.60. 
lM«Taiiet*s  Spherieal  and  Praotieal  Astronomy.    2  toIs.,  8to.    Oloth.    |7. 

SAHTOss's  ABirannos. 

baford's  nrst  Lessons  In  Analytloal  Arithmetic.    16mo.    87  cents. 
aaford*s  Intermediate  Analytical  Arithmetic.    16mo.    888  pp.    Half  honnd.    46  eta. 
•■ford*s  Oommon  School  Analytical  Arithmetic.    12mo.  806  pp.   Half  roan.  80  cts. 
•■fbrd*8  Higher  Analytical  Arithmetic.   18mo.  419  pn.  Halfrean.  Oloth  sides,   fl.88. 
Uferd's  Blementary  Algebra.    ISmo.    Half  roan.    I1.8S. 

laldansan's  Ontlln^  of  Btymology.    18mo.    Oloth.    81. 

iang*a  Introdnction  to  Bngllsh  Grammar  for  Beginners.    16mo.    Boards.    88  ets. 

Ien7*s  History  of  the  United  SUtee.    Illustrated.    18mo.    Half  roan.    $1.88. 

;sada*s  HUtory  of  the  United  Statee.    ISnio.    Bztra  oloth.    11.76. 

ITairoaster's  Series  of  Illustrated  School  Dictionaries.    The  Primary,  the  Bohool,  tba 

OomprehentlTe,  and  the  Academic. 
Iehmlta*s  German  Grammar.    l2mo.    Oloth.    %\M. 

tontansaaa's  French,  and  Longman's  German  Dictionaries.  ISmo.  Olath.  Baoh  fl.88. 
falkar*s  Science  of  Wealth.    18mo.    Bztra  cleth.    $1.60. 
Uwaier*s  Blementary  Logic.    18mo.    Oloth.    $1.85. 

bason's  Art  Oritieism.    8to.    Cloth.    $8.16.    Abridged.    18mo.    Oloth.    $1.80. 
f  lckersham*8  Sohool  Bconomy.    12mo.    Oloth.    $1.60. 
Ifiekersbam*s  Methods  of  Instruction.    12mo,    oloth.    $1.78. 
jiaooln  Phelps*s  Scientific  Series. 
laahatte's  Series  Mew  French  Text-Books.    Btc.,  Bto.,  Bto. 

mDISPSirSABLfi  WOBES  07  BSTSBEUtB. 

Forao8tar*s  Qaarto  Dictionary.    The  Standard.    Illas.  and  Unabr*gd.    Shasp.    fU^. 
Ikaasbers's  Bncyclopedla.    American  BeTised  Issae.    10  vols.    Ulastrated.   nice  edl^ 

tione,  at  Tarious  prices. 
ilppincott*s  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology.    1  toI.    Imperial 

8vo.    Sheep.    $12. 
Jpplaoott*s  Proaoancing  Gaaetteer  of  the  World.    Large  8to.    Sheep.    $10. 
tltibone*s  Dictionary  of  American  and  British  Aathors.    3  toIs.    Large  8to.    Oloth, 

f7.60  per  Tol.    Sheep,  $8.60  per  toI. 

•  **Otrealara  and  DeecrlptlTe  Oatalognes  fhraished,  on  appUcaiioa,  by  Bail* 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

MANUALS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Na  I.  Tne  Cultivatioii  of  the  Senses... Price,  50  cents. 

No.  2.  The  Cnltiyation  of  the  Memory: «    50     << 

No.  3.  On  The  Use  of  Words ««    50     « 

No.  4.  On  Discipline. .•„ .,    •«    50     « 

No.  5.  On  Class  Teaclung.. ««    50     « 

A  Model  Text  Book — Houston's  Physical  Geography "  ^i  5a 

A  New  Book — Groesbeck's  Practical  Book-keeping.. '<  i  oa 

Now  Ready — Latest  and  Best— Houston's  Elements  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy.. «  I  25. 

Ready  August  20— Houston's  Easy  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy,  for  be- 
ginners. 
A  Book  that  will  satisfy — Hart's  Elementary  Eng.  Grammar,  price  40  cents. 
Ready  August  10 — ^Webb's  Manual  of  Etjrmology. 

We  invite  attention  to 

A  monthly  Educational  Journal,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Teachers,  Schools, 
and  the  cause  of  Education  in  general.  It  is  Vigorous,  Piogiessive,  and 
Practical.  Price,  50  cents  per  annum.  Specimen  copy  sent  free.  Send  far 
Catalc^e.    State  where  you  saw  our  advertisement. 

Please  address  ELDRIDGE  &  BROTHER, 

8-3t  17  North  7th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pk 

Biohmondf  Indiojia, 

Has  two  courses  of  study — the  Classical  and  the  Scientific — of  four  jean 
each. 

There  is  a  regular  Preparatory  Course  of  two  years  for  such  as  anticipate 
entering  College.  Good  opportunities  are  afforded  for  such  as  wish  to  review 
the  common  branches,  or  to  pursue  more  advanced  studies  preparatory  to 
teaching.  Special  care  to  secure  thoroughness  and  to  maintain  a  high  monl 
tone. 

For  particulars,  send  for  Annual  Catalogue  to  President  of  Karlham  Col- 
lege, Richmond,  Ind.  S-2t 

OHIO  CENTRAL  NORMAL 

AND  KINDBBOABTIK  TBAIVIHO  SCHOOL.  BaorgaBf Md  with  Ml  ftealty.  ThiM 
Ml  ooanM,  on«,  two,  and  thrM  j—n  rttpaotlTtly,  together  with  fllote  Bo^»^  ^flmtkun 
Cton,  compoMd  of  six  iMdlaff  BaporinUBdoats  aad  Profistiors  In  tho  Btet«,— dx  eoum 
of  iMtarw,  ono  WMk  Moh,  cobumhoIbc  first  wwok  la  Jaly,  and  oloitiig,  with  gndi- 
atinc  ozerclMt,  tko  Middle  of  Augutt,  Moh  j«ar.  This  is  the  only  Normal  School  la 
the  State  haTlng  a  distlnot  P^^^mi•mal  Omur—  ^  Mudg  mtd  PrmUiot,  oombloed  with 
the  moet  thorough  aoademle  InstmotloB.    Tultloa  and  boarding  at  the  lowest  rat«. 

Kinitrfmrim  mitd  Tr^imlmff  Olaat  open  at  li»  Protpeet  street,  aereland,  Ohio,  tnm 
Ootober  to  April;  and  at  Worthingtoa  tnm  April  to  October;  with  privilege  (to  ladi«) 
•f  entering  at  any  time  and  completing  the  oonree  at  either  place. 

AddreM  JOHN  OGDBN,  Prin.,  or  Mrs.  A,  B.  OGDBN,  Kindergartener, 

8-ff  H)  WortUagt9B,  VrakllB  Oe^  0, 


McGUFFBY'S  REVISED  READERS. 


The  long  continued  popularity  of  McGuffey's  Rkaders  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  positive  merits  of  the  books. 

In  revising  them  the  aim  has  been  to  preserve  unimpaired  all  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  series  as  received  from  the  hands  of  the  learned  author, 
the  late  Dr.  Wm.  H.  McGufpey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Among  the  advantages  gained  by  the  revision,  the  following  may  be  ena* 
merated : 

1.  Adaptation  to  more  modem  methods  of  teaching  readings—notably  the 
Phonic  Method,  the  Word  Method,  or  a  union  of  these  methods.  The  most 
familiar  and  popular  system  of  diacritical  marks  is  brought  into  consistent  use. 

2.  Every  word  used  in  the  First,  Second,  and  one-half  of  the  Third  Reader, 
when  first  introduced,  is  placed  at  tKe  head  of  the  lesson  in  which  it  occurs, 
to  be  learned  before  the  lesson  is  read. 

3.  Carefully  engraved  script  lessons  are  introduced. 

4.  The  gradation  of  the  series,  and  of  the  diflferent  books  of  the  series, 
has  been  carefully  adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schools  of  to-day. 

5.  A  substantial  mcrease  has  heen  made  in  the  amount  of  matter  in  the 
series 

6.  The  additional  reading  matter  and  the  substitution  of  new  lessons  when 
they  seemed  manifest  improvements  on  those  formerly  used,  has  given  oppor- 
tunity for  the  introduction  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  best  modem 
American  and  English  authors. 

7.  The  Illustrations,  increased  to  double  the  number  in  former  editions, 
were  drawn  .and  engraved  expressly  for  these  Readers  by  the  foremost  artists 
in  the  country.  Many  of  them  will  serve  admirably  as  the  basis  for  oral  les* 
sons  in  language. 

No  colUetion  0/  engravings  of  equal  artistic  merit  has  ever  before  been  pre* 
$ent§d  in  a  series  of  school  text'boohs^ 

8.  The  typography,  i»rintlng,  and  binding  are  materially  improved  in  effi- 
ciency and  attractiveness. 

The  credit  for  this  revison  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  many  friends  of 
McGuffey's  Rsadbrs— eminent  teachers  and  scholars— who  have  contrib- 
uted suggestions  and  criticisms  gained  from  their  daily  work  in  the  school 
room. 

PIRXOS.  Ex.  Int  *  flampk 

McGuffey's  Revised  First  Eclectic  Reader. 10  cents.    13  cents. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Second  Eclectic  Reader 18    *<         25    « 

McGuffey's  Revised  Third  Eclectic  Reader. 25    **         35    •* 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader 30    "         48    •• 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Eclectic  Reader 43    *«         60    * 

McGuffey's  Revised  Sixth  Eclectic  Reader  {inpresss). 

**  McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Readers,"  as  heretofore  published,  will  be  con- 
tinued in  publication. 

*  1^  *  In  ordering,  please  specify  if  you  want  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers. 

7 AX  AVTWIBF,  BBAOO,  *  CO.,  PnUUhHrip 
8^f  I  Cincinnati  and  New  York, 


1-tD  J< 


APTENT   DRAWING  TABLETS. 

ADOPTED  MA Y  ut  BY 

The  Marion  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Putnam  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Martin  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Jennings  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Wells  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Tipton  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Boone  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Delaware  County  Board  of  Education. 

And  in  more  than  fifty  cities  and  towns  in  this  State,  are 
furnished  for  the  State  of  Indiana  Exclusively  by 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

36  East  Market  Street,  Indianapolis. 
6-tf  (Headquarters  fw  Teachers^ 

PORTABLE  TURKISH  BATE 


A  TURKISH   BATH  IN  YOUR  OWN  ROOM   FOR  FIVE  CENTS. 

This  is  secured  by  a  cheap  apparatus,  recently  patented,  for  the  prodnctioft 
of  Turkish  and  Vapor  Baths,  at  the  cost  of  the  alcohol  that  snppliet  the  heat 
It  has  proved  more  effective  than  the  ordinary  Turkish  Bathhouse  in  eradi- 
cating Rheumatism,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  Skin  Diseases,  Dyspepsia,  and  aD 
Nervous  and  Debilitating  Maladies.    Pamphlet  free. 

Lubin'i  Portable  Turkish  Bath  Works^  No.  68  East  Fomrtk  St. 

3-6t  (MBetb  Room  60^  Plko'i  Opora  Houob  Clnebmatl,  Q. 


J 


NEW  EDITION. 


»    »    » 


1028  Pa^es.     3000  Engraylngs. 

CONTAINS 

A  SUPPLEMENT  OF  OVER 

600  NEW  WORDS  AND  MEANINGS, 

rSSS  PAGE  1589,) 
AND    A 

NEW  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

OF  OVER  9700  NAMES* 

(S£S  FAG£  1708.) 

incient  and  Modern,  (including  many  now  living,)  giving  the  Name^ 
Pronunciation,  Nationality,  Profession  and  Date  of  each. 


For  the  great  aid  rendered  by  Pictures  in  defining,  look  at  the  pictures  under  the^ 
ti[\cywing  -words  in  Webster,  each  illostratiug  and  defining  the  number  of  words  and 
ivmB  named : 


Seef,  page  120^ 16 

Boiler,  page  148 17 

Castle,  page  203 24 

Column,  page  253 26 

£ye,  page  688 11 

Horse,  page  639 45 


Moldingrs,  page  851 10 

Phrenologryy  page  982...... 8 7 

Ravelin,  page  1089 14 

Ships,  pp.  1164,  1219 110 

Steam  Eugrine,  p.  1292. .20 
Timbers,  page  1385 14 


Kakins  848  ^ords  and  terms  defined  by  the  pictures  under  above  ^3  words  in  Web> 
ster's  Unabridged,  far  better  than  could  be  done  by  any  description. 

Is  there  any  better  aid  than  Webster  to  help  a  family  to  become  intelligent  ? 

Warmly  indorsed  by 


GEO.  BANCROFT. 
J.  L.  MOTLEY, 
FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK. 
K.  P.  WILLIS, 
ELIHU  BURRITT, 


RUFUS  CHOATE, 
B.  II.  SMART, 
W.  H.  PRESCOTT, 
GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 
WM.  T.  HARRIS, 


JOHN  Q.  WHITTIER, 
JOHN  G.  SAXE, 
DANIEL  WEBSTER. 
EZRA  ABBOT, 
HORACE  MANN, 


MORE  THAN  FIFTY  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS, 
AND  THE  BEST  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  SCHOLARS. 

Publislied  by  O.  ic  C.  MERRZAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ALSO 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

1040  Pages  Octayo.     GOO  EngrayiDgs. 

(See  Next  Page.) 


Webster's  Unabridged  DietioBary.....New  Edii 

RECENT  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


From  New  York  Po»t.— The  list  (Biographic^]  DIc- 
Uonarj)  embraces  about  ten  thousand  nameii,  and  is  so 
eonTeni«nt  for  ready  reference  thnt  it  may  be  com- 
mended in  the  highest  terms  as  a  notable  and  valuable 
balore  of  the  Dictionao'- 

From  Iilter«vy  World,  ^ot/ofi.^Tbe  working  ca- 
pacity of  the  Tolume  is  snbBtantially  increased.  We 
haTO  been  asked  several  times  lately  for  an  opinion  in 
lUl  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  dictionaries. 
W«  are  not  yet  ready  to  express  that  opinion ;  but  we 
vni  say  here  and  now  that  Webster's  is  the  standard  in 
IhJa  office. 

From  Boston  Oasette.— Its  orthography  has  not 
been  universally  adopted  in  this  country,  aud  we  are 
among  those  who  have  adhered  to  the  earlier  and  more 
Bonservaiive  methods  in  this  particiilnr ;  but  it  is  only 
Eilr  to  say  that  here  the  tendency  of  usage  is  in  its 
GftTor,  and  it  has  made  important  gains  of  late  year?. 

From  RoUnaon'a  Bpltome  of  literature,  Phia- 
dUphia^  Pa.— Wo  find  it  indispensable  for  our  own  use, 
and  think  no  one  can  get  along  well  without  it. 

From  The  Canada  Ednoatlonal  Monthly,  7b- 

roato.— And  Just  here  comes  in  the  contrast  of  the  po- 
■iUon  of  the  Englishman  with  that  of  his  kinsman  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  has  no  "  Webster; "  no 
book  of  an  all-satisfying  requirement,  no  one  reference 
work  in  which  he  will  find  all  that  he  may  be  in  quest 
of^  no  single  quarry  that  will  yield  him  every  ore  his 
demands  require  the  inspection  of— such  as  he  may 
find  in  the  mammoth  "Unabridged  Webster.*^  As  a 
pablishing  enterprise,  having  regard  to  ita  uses,  its 
thoroughness,  its  compactness,  and  its  price,  it  is  an 
amasing  product  of  literary  skill  and  mechanical  work- 
manship. 

From  Christian  Advoeate,  B^alo,  N.  F.— In 
learning  the  meaning  of  words,  probably  no  other  work, 
nor  many  other  books  alU^ether,  can  afford  so  much 
Md  as  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

From  The  Choroh  Advocate,  Mechaniciburg  Pa.— 
Each  New  Edition  of  WEBsraa  has  invariably  dia- 
ftaixced  all  competitors  in  every  particular. 

From  Zlon*e  Herald,  Cotton.— These  (recent)  ad- 
ditions enable  the  spirited  publishers  still  to  head 
their  Circulars  with  the  familiar  and  significant  le- 
gend "*  Get  the  Best." 

From  Splaoopal  MetlM>dlat,  Baltimore.— Vie  have 
never  before  seen  so  complete  a  specimen  of  Lexicog- 
ip^y  as  the  New  Edition  of  Webster. 


'  IRrom  mnatrated  Christian  Weekly,  N.  York.— 
Crowded  with  material  about  our  vernacular,  that  every 
editor,  and  every  reader  as  well,  needs. 

From  The  Church  Union,  New  Forik.— Probably 
no  ciher  single  volume  before  the  English  speaking 
publie  embodies  so  much  information. 

From  Boston  Post.— Most  complete  and  compre- 
hensive work  of  its  kind. 

From  Callfomla  Chrlatlan  Advocate,  San  Fran- 
cuoa— In  this  supplement  a  want  is  met  for  which  the 
pnblie  will  be  duly  thankfUI.  The  book  now  pubiishea 
is  the  standard,  and  incomparably  the  superior  of  any 
other  Dictionary. 


From  Ohio  Educational  MonUilj. 

pels  us  to  say  that  taking  all  chlD^s  into  < 
Webster's  Quarto  iafaeiU  prine^tt,    Tke 
Dictionary  cannot  fall  to  be  of  immense  oae  tol 
and  schools.    All  the  many  good  qualiiiea  of 
er  editions  have  been  retained.    We  have 
in  sayfaig  that  Webstei's  Onabrfdged 
only  the  best  but  the  cheapest  English 
published. 

From  Chicago  Evenlns  JTonmaL— Hac 

work  on  lexicography  ever  iastied. 

From  New  York  ErmnceUat.— It 

purposes  for  which  a  dictionary  is  wanted,  and : 
to  say  that  it  has  no  superior,  and  is  not  likdy  i 

From  Chrlatlan  Standard  and 

PhUaddphia.— The  Biographical  Dictionazy,. 
supplies  a  want  long  felt. 

From  The  American  laraellte*  Ci* 

is  an  encyclopedia,  a  technical  dictionary  tor\ 
feasions. 

From  Chleage  Trthune,  Chicago.— We\ 

standard  generally  throughout  the  coontry  in 
raphy.    It  is  used  in  nearly  all  the  prtntiB| 
schools,  and,  while  it  maintains  its 
of  excellence,  with  steady  improvements, 
be  displaced. 

From  Boflton  AdVertiaer.— Soflicient  for 

purposes  for  which  a  dictionary  iaeomnMoly  < 
and  is  an  authority  equal  to  any  in  eveiy 
of  word  knowledge. 

From  Albany  Brenlnc  Times. — ^Thc 

publishers  keep  it  abreast  of  the  timea  in  tbe| 
interpretation  of  the  English  language. 

From  The  New  York  Obaei  i  qr.-^The 

greatly  enhance  the  value  of  this  ckmd] 

and  are  so  many  that  it  may  almoat  be  call 

book. 

From  Philadelphia  I^d^r.— What  i 

up  a  separate  book  of  reference  has  been  ad( 
unabridged,  which  is  now  a  library  in  itJwUl 

From  Our  Union,  Brooki^,  X.  F.— The 
deserve  the  thanks  of  all  English-speaking 
for  the  enterprise  displayed  in  keeping  W< 
breast  with  the  timea. 

From  Chlcai^  Inter-Ocean.— No  aia^ 
in  the  English  language  embodies  ao  much 
information. 

From  Pennsylvania  School  JoamaL— ^ 

whole,  probably  no  other  single  votome  bel 
English-speaking  public  embodies  so  roach 
tion  on  the  subjects  treated,  and  is  ao  valuable 
quent  consultation. 

From  The  Interior.-- If  anything  is 
make  this  not  only  more  perfect  than  any  ^ 
oon  ever  published,  but  absolutely  a  perfiect^ 
cannot  imagine  wherein  the  defect  can  be 

From  The  AdTanoe,  Ckitaga.—A  nnlqiie 
able  feature  is  the  pronouncing  Biographical 
ry  af  about  ten  thousands  names  of 
sons.    This  meets  a  want  that  evexy  writer 
lio  speaker  must  have  felt 

(See  Next 
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pier's  Unabridged  Dictionary.. New  Edition. 


b»  <>oimeetleiit  Catholic,  JEToH/ortf.—The 
kaX  liave  been  nofide  to  it  make  it  still  more 
ll^  is  tree  trom  bigotry,  and  misrepresenta- 
luU  regards  oar  religion.  Its  definitions  of 
ords  are  so  ja»t,  fair  and  aecurnte,  and  its 
on  Catnolic  suojects  so  true  and  learned, 
bolics  may  consult  it  with  security  and  much 
It  has  been  highly  recommenced  by  many 
Ml  Clergy  throughout  the  U.  8. 

Ik«  Gatikollc  Mirror,  Bo/<tmore.— Webster's 
id  Dictionary  has  for  long  been  the  standard 
of  letters.  The  vastness  and  accuracy  of  its 
m,tho  precision  of  its  definitions,  the  trusts 
a,  clearness  and  completeness  of  its  expianap 
the  wealth  of  its  illustrations,  ha^e  made  it 
k  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  unquestionably 
t  English  lexicons. 

Rk«  Catholic  Standard,  PhUadelphia.-^rh9 
'  of  additions  iind  improvements  in  this  New 
tf  WehAter's  Dictionary  will  satisfy  our  readers 
I  Off,  that  in  its  preparation,  labor,  care  and 
r  research  have  been  expended  without  stint 
Ibrt  io  malce  the  work  as  complete  as  possible. 

Xhe  Catholic  CItlsen,  Milwaukee.— Vfe  need 
k  of  Webster  here  in  Wisconsin,  as  it  is  gener* 
1  as  the  standard, 
eommend  it  in  preference  to  ev^ry  other. . 

the  Chicago  PUot.—With  the  latest  improve- 
wnbcaoed  in  the  edition  of  1880  before  u^  it  is  a 
ke  and  universal  book  of  reference.  The  very 
iMtion  of  the  English  tongue,  and  the  grandest 
monument  possessed  by  any  language  in  the 

I  Catholic  Berlew,  New  rorik.~Webster*s  Dio- 
la  a  monument  of  American  scholarship,  some- 
Mtter  than  moBumente  usually  are,  for  its  ose- 
p  wJU  last  as  long  as  the  language  remains.  It  is 
ither  unlike  a  monument  in  the  important  fact, 
is  not  allowed  to  corrode  or  become  obsolete.  By 
fel  revisions  and  additions  to  the  original  work, 
rvelous  freshness  and  value  are  preserved. 

D  The  CathoUc  Union,  Buffalo. ^Thin  New 
■  of  the  world  famous  dictionary  ( Webster's  Un* 
^)  contains  a  supplement  of  4600  new  words  and 
Dgs,  and  a  biographical  dictionary  of  9700  names, 
tool  room,  office,  or  intelligent  household  should 
bout  a  copy.  It  has  the  warm  indorsement  of 
It  American  and  European  scholars. 

n  The  Catholic  UnlTcrse,  Cleveland,  Ohio.— 
tre  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  Webster's  Un- 
ptd  as  the  very  best  Dictionary  extant, 

B  Bight  Ber.  J.  Im  SPALDING,  Bishop  of 
h,  and  Author  of  Catholic  Series  of  Bead- 
^oria,IU.yJan.  20, 1879.— I  Imve  for  several  years 
in  the  habit  of  frequency  consulting  both  Web- 
Hid  Worcester,  and  I  can  say  with  perfect  truth 
[  altogether  prefer  Webster;  and  I  always  go  to 
irhen  I  wish  to  learn  something  of  the  history 
lord.  But  it  must  be  superfluous  to  say  anything 
lise  of  a  work  whose  merits  are  so  universally 
piiisd. 


From  Wisconsin  Journal  of  £ducatlon.--The8e 

(the  Supplement  of  New  Words  and  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary) add  very  materially  to  the  value  of  the  work, 
but  not,  so  flur  as  we  know,  to  the  price.  Webster*s 
Unabridged  Dictionary  is  a  cyclopedia  in  itself,  and 
unquestionably  the  most  valuable  compilation  of  the 
kind  in  the  English  language.  Probably  no  work  in 
any  language  equals  it,  as  a  whole— we  mean  for  its 
varied  serviceableness,  as  a  dictionary  and  book  of 
reference. 

From  Hon.  EZBA  S.  CABB,  State  Snpt.  Fnblle 
Instruction,  CaUfomla. 

Sacbamxnto,  Cau,  April  3, 1879.— In  all  the  essentials 
of  a  good  and  complete  Dictionary,  I  regard  **  Web* 
ster's  Unabridged  *'  as  the  best  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

F^m  Hon.  D.  BUBT,  State  Supt.  Public  In- 
struction, Minnesota. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June,  1877.— Webster*s  Dictionary 
holds  almost  the  entire  ground  in  the  Stbte.  It  is  so 
far  superior  to  any  other  in  its  etymology  and  defi- 
nitions, that  the  attempted  finesse  in  pronunciation, 
by  the  publishers  of  another  Dictionary,  gains  the  lat- 
ter no  favor  in  the  West. 

From  Hon.  J.  P.  WICKEBSELAM ,  State  Supt. 

HABaiSBVKO,  Pa.,  April,  1874. — For  twenty-five  years 
a  W^ebster's  Dictionary  has  lain  by  me  within  easy 
reach  upon  my  table.  I  look  upon  the  book  as  a  com- 
panion and  friend.  My  indebtedness  to  it  is  mora 
than  I  can  measure.  Good  always,  the  latest  edition 
of  the  Unabridged  without  doubt,  surpasses  any  work 
of  the  kind  in  the  English  language. 

From  Hon.  C.  W.  von  COEI.1.N,  State  Snpt. 
Public  Instruction,  Iowa. 

Des  Moines,  I  a.,  March  30,  1878.  — We  recognise 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  as  the  standard  in 
our  State,  and  snail  expect  that  you  will  always  con- 
tinue to  keep  it  the  best  English  dictionary. 

From  Hon.  A.  B.  LEMMON,  State  Supt., 

Topkka,  KA^'8Af^  May  21, 1879.— For  some  years  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Dictionary  has  been  uned  almost 
exclusively  in  the  Public  Schools  in  this  State.  There 
is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  people  or  our 
teachers  to  change. 

Also,  quite  recently,  strongly  recommended  by  the 
following  State  Superintendents  of  Schools : 

Hon.  W.  C.  WHTTFOBD,  Wisconsin. 

**  THOS.  U.  8TOCKWELL,  B.  I. 

"  O.  W.  HOLUNOSWOBTH,  Texas, 

««  W.  P.  HAISLEY,  Florida. 

•*  JOS.  C.  SHATn^CK,  Colorado. 

**  J.  H.  GBOTES,  Delaware. 

"  S.  B.  THOBIPSON,  Nehraska. 

"  CHAS.  A.  DOWNS,  New  Hampshire. 

"  EOWABD  CONANT,  Vermont. 

"  I^BOY  F.  BOX,  Alabama. 

•<  LBON  TBOUSDALE.  Tennessee. 

**  J.  F.  SMITH,  Mississippi. 

«  J.  W.  DICKINSON,  MasaachnsetU» 

**  B.  O.  NOBTHBOP,  Connecticut. 
And  numy  others.    S5  in  all. 


(See  Kext  Page.) 


From  niustratlons  In  Webster's  TTnabrid^ 


•SHIP  — SAILS.    FlReim. 


•  ma.  RpH 


♦  For  the  great  aid  reiidere*!  by  pictures  iu  defining,  look  al  the  pictures  aaie' 
following  words  in  "Webster,"  each  denning  by  illustration  the  number  of  Mnl"! 
I«rms  named ;  — 

BBBF,  page  120  .  .IS'ETIl,  page  488  .  .  .  .  Ill BAVlaJN,  pasc  1085  ■ 
BOILBR.  pag;e  148  .171  HORSE,  pa'^e  GS9  .  .  .  45  SHIPS,  jiasres  1164. 1tl9  " 
CASTER,  page  203  .  24  MOLDmaB,  pR^e  851  .  10  BTBAM-ZaiaiNB,|a^l^ 
COLUMN,  pai:^  253  26|PHREHOLOO'X',page983  37|TIMBBR8.pftgc  I3«i  -  ' 
Making  343  words  and  terms,  defined  by  the  pictures  under  above  W»^ 
iu  "  Webster's  Unabridged,"  far  letter  than  could  be  done  by  any  desertion.  1* 
proof,  Bee  cats  ou  pages  referred  to. 
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PS.OGUESS. — ^The  very  laige  numder  of  schools  which  are  adding  to  their 
of  study,  tiie  Elemeats  of  Drawing  as  taught  by  Forbriger's  System  of 
I>imipriiig  Tablets  Bj  pn  indication  of  progress  in  the  right  direction*  More 
tiian  100  cities  an^  t<iw]is  in  the  State  have  adopted  this  system  of  drawing. 
It  has  also  been  recommended  by  nineteen  County  Boards  of  Education.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  supply  other  cides  and  counties  with  these  very  cheap  and 
practical  Drawing  Tablets.  We,  also,  are  prepared  to  supply  the  trade,  School 
Boards,  or  teachers  with  the  best  Drawing  pencils  at  very  low  figures. 

Address         J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


01"  X  A  0^AP«r  day  at  home.    SamplM  worth  95  froo. 
90   bO  9^VA<l<lrMa  Btimmm  A  Go.,  Portland,  Main*. 

tf^/^/^a  weok  in  yoninowB  town.    Termi^and  $6.00  outfit 


free.    AddrsM  H.  Hallbtt  &  Oo.*  Portland,  Maine. 

A  WVEK.    $18  a  day  at  home  easily  made.    Ooetly 

lOntflt  free.    Addreee  Tavs  A  Go.,  Angaata,  Maine.  8-I7 


PATENT   DRAWING  TABLETS, 

ADOPTED  MAY  IS/  BY 

m 

The  Marion  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Putnam  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Martin  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Jennings  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Weils  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Upton  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Boone  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  Delaware  County  Board  of  Education. 

And  in  more  than  fifty  cities  and  towns  in  this  State,  are 
furnished  for  the  State  of  Indiana  Exclusively  by 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

36  East  Market  Street,  Indianapolis. 
6-tf  {Headptarters  for  Teachers^ 


KANE'S  VENEER  BLACKBOARD. 

KANE'S 

flPI  1! 


THOMAS  KANE  &  CO.,  . 


Off  all  the    Branches   Taught    in   our   Common    and  Graded  School*. 
A    BSVIVW     TEBM     AT     THB     NOBTHSBM-INDIANA     NOBMAL     SOHOOL 


The  Unparalleled  Snccess  that  attended  the  Muions  of  the  past  two  yean  haa 
oosTioeed  ne  that  this  Beview  Term  meets  a  want  for  which  do  prorieion  had  bean 
made.  We  have  decided  to  make  it  a  permanent  arrangement.  No  labor  or  expenee  will  be 
■farad  In  order  that  it  may  be  one  of  the  beet  Inititntes  in  the  land.  The  term  will 
open  July  1,  and  eontlnue  six  weeks.  We  will  have  school  on  the  Fonrth  of 
Juy,  the  lame  ae  any  other  day. 

WHAT  WHX  BE  ACCOBOPUSHEID. 

There  will  be  Beginning,  Advanced  aod  Beyiew  olaseee  in  Arithmetio.  ThoM  who 
attend  will  obtain  a  thoroogb  knowledge  of  the  plans  and  methods  nsad  in  the  Normal. 
Those  methods  differ  ftrom  those  foand  at  any  other  school. 

There  will  be  foar  classes  in  Algebra,  giving  students  an  opportunity  to  begin 
wherever  they  may  desire. 

There  will  be  classes  in  Geometry ,  Trigonometry,  and  an  especial  coarse  in  Surrsylaf 
and  Bngineerlng  with  field  practice. 

There  will  be  three  classes  in  Grammar,  one  Beginning,  one  Advaneed  or  Bevlsw,  in 
which  the  entire  term  will  be  given  to  parsing.  All  the  dilBcnlt  points,  snch  as  the 
Double  Belative;  Infinitive,  Participle,  and  Passive  Voices  of  Verbs,  etc.,  will  be  tbor- 
oaghiy  disentied;  another  class,  in  which  the  entire  term  will  be  given  to  analysis. 
This  will  give  all  a  means  of  thoroughly  reviewing  the  entire  snhJeet. 

There  will  be  two  classes  in  Bhetoric,  one  Beginning,  the  other  AdTanosd. 

There  will  be  Beginning,  Advanced  and  Beview  classes  in  Latin. 

There  will  be  classes  in  both  Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography,  also  one  in  Map- 
drawing.  The  plan  of  presenting  these  snbjects  is  new,  and  should  be  familiar  to  eY«ry 
teacher.     One   terra  will  be  sufficient  time  to  become  ftiliy  acquainted  with   the 


There  will  bo  classes  in  History  and  Oivil  Government.  These  will  he  taught  by  tlia 
Outline  or  Topic  method.  The  Outline,  as  prepared  by  the  teacher,  may  he  used  in 
aay  school,  and  will  be  a  valuable  aid  in  memorising  datM.  etc. 

There  will  be  classes  in  Botany,  Geology  and  Zoology,  giving  the  entire  term  to  each 
suUeot. 

There  will  be  classes  in  Phyaiology,  Philosophy,  and  both  Philosophical  and  analyt- 
ical Chemistry.  These  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  superior  apparatus,  thus  girnig 
the  atttdents  an  advantage  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  elsewhere. 

There  will  be  classes  in  Elbcntion,  Penmanship,  German,  Drawing,  Vocal  Music, 
Letter  Writing,  Composition  and  Debating ;  no  extra  charge. 

Xach  class  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty. 

While  the  student  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  these  Begular  and  Beview 
claases,  yet  the  impostamt  rsATUBK  of  the  term  will  be 

Bsaides  all  these  classes,  there  will  be  the  regular  classes  in  each  branch,  which  will 
gfre  all  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  methods  practically  applied. 

r/J£  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLASS. 

In  this,  the  Normal  methods  of  presenting  alfof  the  subjects  in  the  different  branches 
iHll  be  given.  Onr  methods  are  becoming  so  popular  that  many  come  to  attend  at  this 
•iaas  only.    Much  attention  will  be  given  to  school  government. 

We  have  already  secured  the  services  of  all  onr  regular  teachers,  and  also  those  of 
other  instructors,  and  to  make  the  work  more  effective,  have  so  arranged  that  no 
teacher  shall  have  charge  of  more  than  three  recitations  each  day.  In  order  that 
srerything  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  most  in  the  shortest  time,  we  have  already 
Msil^ned  to  each  teacher  his  especial  work.  This  will  be  so  carefhlly  prepared  before 
the  term  opens,  that  we  feel  confident  that  all  will  be  satisfied  with,  the  result  of  onr 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 

I.  This  being  the  largest  Normal  School  In  the  land,  an  opportunity  for  meeting 
with  a  jgr«ater  nnmber  of  teachers  than  at  anjr  other  plaee  will  he 
sdhrdedT  This  will  Klve  all  a  means  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the 
aaaierous  schools  throoghoat  the  land. 

II.  The  instructors  are  practical  teachers,  and  have  for  many  years  given  their  at- 
tention to  the  partlcnlar  hranchea  in  wlileli  tliegr  ^¥e  Inatraetioa. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  are  all  actual  workers  in  a  training  school,  par- 
ticularly qualifies  them  for  their  work. 

III.  The  classes  will  be  so  sectioned  that  each  student  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
■g{|y[viiig  principles  as  he  may  learn  them, 

IT.  The  advantages  of  superior  apparatus  for  illustrating  each  sutject,  and  the  ao« 
esos  to  a  fine  reference  library. 

▼.  KXPENS£S  are  here  leaa  than  at  a^jr  otbor  plaoo  wkoro  In* 
■tMo^ea  irfU  be  held.  Tiition  for  term,  S5.  Good  board  and  well  furnished 
reofls,  91.90  per  week.  Board  in  private  families,  12.50.  Ample  opportunities  for  iclf- 
hoarolBf. 

TI.  liOOgn  ntudnnti  need  not  purchsss  any  new  hooks.  The  ones  they  saaj 
hrlas  with  them  will  answer  every  purpose.  

f. U.       Tor  ftirthsr  Information  address,  H,  B«  BBOWHi  PrlnelpaL 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  BISTORT. 


RiipatHs  Grammar  School  History  has  been  adopted  bj 
Forty-three  Counties  in  this  State,  and  is  extensively  used  in 
many  others — and  in  nearly  all  the  city  schools  in  the  State- 
including  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  Lafayette,  etc. 

Where  this  popular  history  has  not  been  used,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  supply  the  schools  at  very  low  Introductory  and  Exchange 
prices.     Retail  price,  $i.oo.     Introductory  price  70  cents. 
Address,  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

36  East  Market  St,  Indianapolis. 


THE  UTEWEST,  CHEAPEST,  AHD  BEST. 

Milne's  Inductive  Arithmetics  meet  with  favor  because  thejr 
are  inductive  as  to  method;  because  they  combine  oral  and  writ- 
ten exercises  in  all  the  lessons;  because  brief,  correct,  dear, 
Eminently  Practical,  and  very  cheap. 


XiUie's  First  IiCMMms.    B«teU,  S5  Mate.   Hirfihaage,  !•  mbIb. 


A  full  set  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  teachers  for  examination,  on 
receipt  of  50  cents.  Address, 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 
IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

HcAVOrs  SIAOSZTIOAL  8PILLXB. 

Something  New  and  Useful. — There  is  a  lack  of  tpedfic  drill  in  the  oe 
of  Diacritical  marks  in  most  of  our  schools,  and  mainly  because  the  means  to 
this  end  were  not  at  hand  in  a  convenient  form  for  school  use.  A  demand 
for  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  names  and  use  of  Diacritical  marics,  in  connectkB 
with  a  blank  for  writing  spelling  lessons,  has  become  veiy  genermL  Thb  de- 
mand is  fully  met  in  McAvoy's  Diacritical  speller,  just  published,  and  wfai^ 
is  now  offered  to  the  public  at  10  cents  per  copy.  To  the  trader  and  to  teacb- 
eis  who  wish  to  supply  their  own  schools,  we  will  make  a  liberal  ^^ffir*^ 
Samples  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price,  10  cents. 

Address  J.  M.  Olootf,  Pnbltilier, 

B  36  East  ICarket  st^  Indianapolii, 


REMARKABLE  GROWTH 

OF  THE 


NORTHERN  INOIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Ain)  BUSINESS  IHSTITUT2, 

Valparaiso, Indiana. 


♦♦♦ 


The  attendance  during  the  present  term  is  truly  wonderful, 
Twenty-five  per  cent  in  advance  of  any  previous  term. 

This  is  the  result  of  our  increased  facilities  and  acconunoda- 
tions.  With  this  large  attendance,  and  the  flattering  prospects 
for  the  future,  we  are  enabled  to  make  expenses  less  than  ever 
before. 

Good  board  and  a  well  furnished  room  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
at  $1.70  per  week. 

$95y  in  advance^  pc^s  for  good  hoards  a  wellfumished  foom^ 
and  tuition,  for  one  year  of  44  weeks. 

$26«70  pays  for  one  term  of  11  weeks.  This  we  can  af* 
ford,  because  we  own  our  buildings,  pay  no  rent,  purchase  our 
provisions  from  the  largest  wholesale  houses  in  Chicago,  thus 
saving  great  expense,  and  raise  our  own  produce. 

A  few  reasons  for  this  wonderful  growth : 

1.  The  course  of  study  is  practical  and  complete. 

2.  None  but  thorough,  experienced  teachers  are  employed 
in  any  of  the  departments. 

3.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time,  select  their  own  studies, 
begin  just  where  they  wish,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may 
desire. 

4.  The  accommodations  are  first  class  in  every  respect,  and 
the  expense  less  than  at  any  other  school  in  the  land. 

5.  The  institution  has  an  abundance  of  apparatus,  and  one 
of  the  best  libraries  in  the  West, 

6.  Because  each  student  gets  value  received  for  his  invest- 
ment,  and  goes  forth  a  living,  working,  recommendation  of  the 
school. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  catalogue — sent  free. 

6-tf      c  H.  B.  BBOWN»  Prinoipal, 


CENM IM  NORMU  COLLEBE 

AND 

Business  Institute. 

LADOGA,  Montgomery  County^  INDIANA, 

Fall  Term  begins  September  2, 1879. 

t.  Hiree  Team  of  Unbroken  Snooess . 

a.  Cheering  Frospeota  for  the  Future. 

3.  Bleven  Bzperleneed  Teaoheri,  who  are  maldiig  teaching  a  profeacl<m. 

4.  A  New  Normal  Building,  with  ita  Magnificent  Chapel,  and  increased  Library. 

5.  No  Indebtedness  and  I<ow  Xhcpenses,  esublish  this  Normal  on  a  low  basb. 

6.  Bloeatlon  and  Voeal  lEnsie  are  uught  firee. 

7.  No  KKtra  Charge  for  Busi|iess  Course. 


TUlTIONf  per  term ^ #9  ## 

ClilTB  BOABJDING ~ fLOeto  1  7S 

FBIVATB  BOABJ>  AND  BOOM. ta.Oeto  9  S5 

NBAXLT  FUBNI8H1SD  BOOMS,  per  week 85  to       4m 

Tor  ether  Informationi  sand  for  Catalogue,  or  address 

J.  V.  COOMBS,  Principal. 
^  Or  WARREN  DARST,  Associate  PrindpaL 


mw  FOBUOATZOirS-CUrk  ft  lUT&ard,  New  York. 

Anderson's  Popular  History  of  the  United  States.  Arranged  on  a  new  plan,  and 
embraces  sdections  from  the  writings  of  eminent  American  historians  and 
American  writen  of  note.    Sample  copy  to  teachera  for  6o  cents. 

History  of  Rome,  by  R.  F.  Leighton,  Fh.  D.  (Lips.).  Fully  illustnOed.  Em- 
bracing valuable  Information  concerning  recent  discoveries,  etc  Sample 
copy  to  Teachers,  75  cents. 

Reed  and  Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English,  and  Higher  Lessons  in  Eng- 
lish. A  complete  course  in  two  books.  Commended  by  our  best  ednca- 
ton  as  being  the  most  practita/j  thorough,  and  systematic  series  now  before 
*fae  public  Eveiy  Teacher  should  examine  them.  Thomson's  New  Practical 
Algebra.  Hutchison's  Physiology.  Catalogue  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

8-tf  Address        J.  D.  WILLIAMS,  46  Madison  St..  Chicago,  111. 

COOPER'S  SCHOOL  REGISTER, 

rff£   LATEST  AND  BEST  SCHOOL   REGISTER  EXTANT. 

B7  Frot  JOBV  COOPEBi  Sup't  Blehmond  Public  Schods. 

Price f  $1.    Published  and  for  sale  by 

NICHOLSON  &  BRO.,  RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 


Teachers  who  have  used  Prof.  Cooper's  Class  Register — ^the  plan  of  which 
is  similar  to  his  New  School  R^^ister— unite  in  saying  it  is  the  best  system 
they  have  ever  used.  ^^t 


Indiana  State  University, 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 


THREE  COIXEOIATIS  COUBSES  s 

I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Coarse  in  Modem  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,  a  Preparatory  Course. 


Tlie  FaU  Term  begim  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Yew,  Thursday  Morainfft  Sep- 
tember 4,  Z879.  Students  to  be  examined  should  preeent  themselves  two  days 
earlier. 

Xnltlon  Free.  Contingent  Fee,  $3  per  Term.  Library  Fee  required  of  all,  50  ceats. 
Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

I^omen  Admitted  to  all  courses  on  same  cooditioas  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
ROBERT  C.  FOSTER,  Sec'y.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 

July  19, 1879.  \9-vn\ 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qgnts'  Fumishmg  Qfoods^  Trunks  h  Yalisos 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

TO  TB-A^OBSIBS, 

BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  I1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  ti*5o 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for Sunday-school  TeacJurs) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton.and  others,  ti.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER.  75 


We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  (lad  to  seBd^oiir  mOBtUj 
t  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

i-tf  B  i8;West  Washington 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

MANUALS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


No.  I.  Tne  Cultivation  of  the  Senses... • Price,  50  cents. 

No.  2.  The  Cultivation  of  the  Memory ««    5©     « 

No.  3.  On  The  Use  of  Words "    50     " 

No.  4.  On  Discipline. "    50     " 

No.  5.  On  Class  Teaching..  •«    50     « 

A  Model  Text  Book— Houston's  Physical  Geographv «  $1  5a 

A  New  Book — Groesbeck's  Practical  Book-keeping "  i  oa 

Now  Ready — Latest  and  Best — Houston's  Elements  of  Nata- 

nd  Philosophy.. "  i  25. 

Re»dy  August  20— Houston's  Easy  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy,  for  be- 

ginnert. 
A  Book  that  will  satisfy — Hart's  Elementary  Eng.  Grammar,  price  40  cents. 
Ready  August  10— Webb's  Manual  of  Etymology. 

We  invite  attention  to 

THE   TElA.OECi3K/, 

A  monthly  Educational  Journal,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Teachers,  Schook, 
and  the  cause  of  Education  in  general.  It  is  Vigorous,  Progressive,  and 
Phictical.  Price,  50  cents  per  annum.  Specimen  copy  sent  free.  Send  for 
Catalogue.     State  where  you  saw  our  advertisement 

Please  address  ELDRIDGE  &  BROTHER, 

8-3t  17  North  7th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

OHIO  CENTRAL  NORMAL 

Aim  KIVDBBOABTIM  TKAIHINO  SCHOOL.  BMrguiaed  with  fUl  tacultf.  Thm 
ftill  ooartM,  OB*,  two,  and  tbrM  yaars  rMpeottT^ly,  toftther  with  AM*  Bomrd  ^Iwkm 
fiM,  ooHpoMd  of  fix  leading  SufMrintendentf  and  ProfsMors  la  the  StaU,— six  eoarM 
of  loetvros,  ono  week  eaeb,  commenoiog  first  week  In  July,  and  oloslng,  with  gndi' 
atlBf  oxerelMf,  the  adddle  of  Angnet,  each  year.  This  U  the  only  Hormal  Bcheel  la 
the  itote  having  a  dlitinot  Fr^<mUmai  (kmn€  <^  AMr  •mI  JVwaKet,  oomUned  wltk 
the  meat  thorough  aeademlc  initrnction.    Tuition  and  boarding  at  the  lowest  rates. 

JTInderyartMi  and  Trdmimg  Olaet  open  at.  143  Prospeot  etreet,  QeTeland,  Ohio,  txtm 
Oetober  to  April;  and  at  Worthington  from  April  to  Ootober;  with  priTUege  (to  ladiv) 
of  onterlng  at  any  time  and  oompleting  the  oonree  at  either  place. 

Addreae  JOHN  OODBN,  Prin.,  or  Mra.  A.  B.  OODBM,  Kindergartener, 

t-tf  (I)  Worthington,  FrakIiaOo.«0. 


^jpyOODl-AlTDfealMS: 

W    LATEST!        ^^  Janaen.McClaiB 
BEST  !^B1  A  Ca,     Chioafo. 


Saperiar  Bells  of  Copper  sad  Tlau 


Wammted. 

lUMWMd  Ortelag— 

TAMDUBOf  dk  TUT, 


McQUFFEYS  REVISED  READERS. 


The  long  continued  popularity  of  McGuffey's  Readers  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  positive  merits  uf  the  books. 

In  revising  them  the  aim  has  been  to  preserve  unimpaired  all  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  series  as  received  from  the  hands  of  the  learned  author, 
the  late  Dr.  Wm.  H.  McGuffey,  D.  D,,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Among  the  advantages  gained  by  the  revision,  the  following  may  be  enu- 
merated: 

1.  Adaptation  to  more  modem  methods  of  teaching  reading>^notably  the 
Phonic  Method,  the  Word  Method,  or  a  union  of  these  methods.  The  most 
familiar  and  popular  system  of  diacritical  marks  is  brought  into  consistent  use. 

2.  Every  ytord.  used  in  the  First,  Second,  and  one-half  of  the  Third  Reader, 
when  first  introduced,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lesson  in  which  it  occurs, 
to  be  learned  before  the  lesson  is  read. 

3.  Carefully  engraved  script  lessons  are  introduced. 

4.  The  gradation  of  the  series,  and  of  the  different  books  of  the  series, 
has  been  carefully  adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schools  of  to-day. 

5.  A  substantial  increase  has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  matter  in  the 
scries 

6.  The  additional  reading  matter  and  the  substitution  of  new  lessons  when 
they  seemed  manifest  improvements  on  those  formerly  used,  has  given  oppor- 
tunity for  the  introduction  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  be^i  modem 
American  and  English  authors. 

7.  The  Illustrations,  increased  to  double  the  number  in  former  editions, 
were  drawn  and  engiaved  expressly  for  these  Readers  by  the  foremost  artists 
in  the  country.  Many  of  them  will  serve  admirably  as  the  basis  lor  oral  les- 
sons in  language. 

A^  coilection  of  engravings  of  equal  artistic  merit  has  ever  before  been  pre* 
sented  in  a  series  of  school  text^books, 

8.  The  typography,  printing,  and  binding  are  materially  improved  in  effi- 
ciency and  attractiveness. 

The  credit  for  this  revison  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  many  friends  of 
McGuffey's  Readers — eminent  teachers  and  scholars — who  have  contrib- 
uted suggestions  and  criticisms  gained  from  their  daily  work  in  the  school 
room. 

Jr*i^IOEj-  Ex-   Int.  k  Samp. 

McGufiey*s  Revised  First  EU:lectic  Reader. 10  cents.     13  cents. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Second  Eclectic  Reader 18    "  25     " 

McGuffey's  Revised  Third  Eclectic  Reader. 25     "         35    •« 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader 30    "         42    «« 

McGuffey's  Revised  Fifth  Eclectic  Reader 43     "  60     " 

McGuffey's  Revised  Sixth  Eclectic  Reader  {in  presss), 

*'  McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Readers,"  as  heretofore  published,  will  be  con- 
tinued in  publication. 

•ii*  In  ordering,  please  specify  if  you  want  McGvffeyfs  Revised  Readers. 

TAK  AKlV£&r,  BSAGS,  k  CO.,  Futllslienp 

^■tf  I  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


Of  aU  Um    BranohiM    Taugrht    In   our   Common    and  Graded  S«hoobi. 

A     BEVIKW     TSBM     AT     THI     NORTHERN-INDIANA     NORMAL     SCHOOL 


Th«  Unparalleled  Saooess  that  aitanded  the  mmIodi  of  the  past  two  years  has 
cottvluoed  a«  t  »i  ihis  Review  Tenn  meets  a  want  for  which  no  provision  had  been 
made.  We  have  d<«ided  to  make  it  a  pei  nianent  arranicement.  No  labor  or  expense  will  be 
■pared  in  order  that  It  raaj  be  one  of  the  best  Institutes  in  the  land.  The  term  will 
4ipen  Jnly  1»  and  eontinne  six  weeks.  We  will  hare  soho^l  on  tne  Fourth  of 
Julj,  tbe  same  aa  »uy  other  day. 

WHAT  WHX  BE  ACOOMPIiTBHKO. 

There  will  be  Beginning,  Advanced  and  Review  clesses  in  Arithmetic.  Those  who 
attend  will  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  plans  and  methods  used  in  the  Normal. 
These  methods  diifer  from  those  found  at  any  other  school. 

Thars  will  be  four  classes  in  Algebra,  giring  students  an  opportunity  to  begin 
wharerer  they  may  desire. 

There  will  be  classes  in  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  an  especial  course  in  Surveying 
and  Snglneering  with  field  practice. 

There  will  be  three  classes  in  Grammar,  aue  Beginning,  one  Advanced  or  Review,  iq 
which  the  entire  term  will  be  given  to  parsing.  All  the  dlfflcnlt  points,  snob  as  the 
Doable  Belative,  Infinitive,  Participle,  and  Passive  Voices  of  Verbs,  etc.,  will  be  thor- 
onghly  discussed;  another  class,  in  which  the  entire  term  will  be  itlveu  to  analysis. 
This  will  give  all  a  means  of  thoroughly  reviewing  the  entire  suliject. 

There  will  be  two  classes  in  Rhetoric,  one  Beginning,  the  other  Advanced. 

There  will  be  Boginning,  Advanced  and  Beview  classes  in  Latin. 

Thers  will  be  classes  in  both  Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography,  also  one  in  Ifap- 
drawiag.  The  plan  of  preeenting  these  sultlects  is  new,  and  shuuld  be  familiar  to  evory 
teaeher.  One  term  will  be  sufficient  time  to  become  ftally  acquainted  with  the 
mothods. 

There  will  be  classes  In  History  and  Olvil  Government.  These  wM  be  taught  by  the 
OvtUne  or  Topic  method.  The  Outline,  as  prepared  by  the  teacher,  may  be  used  in 
any  "^^^^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^  '^  valuable  aid  in  memorising  dates,  etc. 

There  will  be  classes  In  Botany,  Geology  and  Zoology,  giving  the  entire  term  to  each 
•aldect. 

Thara  will  be  classes  in  Physiology,  Philosophy,  and  both  Philosophical  and  analyt- 
feal  Chemistry.  These  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  superior  apparatus,  thus  giving 
the  students  an  advantage  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  elsewhere. 

There  will  be  classes  in  Blocution,  Penmanship,  German,  Drawing,  Vocal  Music, 
Iiettar  Writing,  Uomposition  and  Debating ;  no  extra  chargp. 

Bach  olaae  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the  members  af  the  Faculty. 

While  the  stadent  will  have  tbe  advantage  ef  being  in  these  Regular  and  Review 
olnaass,  yet  the  iMPoaTAJiT  riATUBX  of  the  term  will  be 

Betides  all  these  classes,  there  will  be  the  regular  dashes  in  each  branch,  which  will 
gitro  all  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tbe  methods  practically  applied. 

TBE  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLASS. 

In  this,  the  Hormal  methods  of  presenting  all  ef  the  subjeots  in  the  diiferent  braacbea 
will  be  given.  Our  methods  are  becoming  so  popular  that  many  come  to  attend  at  this 
olaas  oBiy.    Much  attention  will  be  given  to  school  government. 

We  have  already  secured  the  services  of  all  our  regular  teachers,  and  also  those  of 
other  Instructors,  and  to  make  the  work  more  elfeciive,  have  so  arranged  that  no 
taaeher  shall  have  charge  of  more  than  three  recitatlous  each  day.  In  order  that 
erarything  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  moet  in  the  shortest  time,  we  have  already 
easlgned  to  each  teacher  his  especial  work.  This  will  be  so  careftally  prepared  before 
the  farm  opens,  that  we  feel  confident  that  all  will  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  our 
•llbrts. 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 

I.    This  being  the  largest  Normal  School  in  the  land,  an  opportunity  for  meeting 


with  a  ■■— tor  BnmMr  of  teaeliem  tbaa  at  amy  other  plaea  win  be 

affordedT    This  will  give  all  a  means  of  becoming  familiar  wlih  the  workings  of  the 
Bameroas  schools  throughout  the  land. 

II.  Tha  Instmotors  are  practical  teachers,  and  have  for  many  years  given  their  at- 
taatloB  to  the  jpartlenlar  braaeliea  im  whicli  thejr  ipiTa  Inatrmetloa. 
Thl«,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  are  all  actual  workers  In  a  training  school,  par- 
tieaUrly  qualifies  them  for  their  work. 

III.  Tha  classes  will  bs  sa  sectioned  that  each  student  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
applying  principles  as  be  may  learn  them, 

IV.  Th«  advantages  of  superior  apparatus  for  Illustrating  each  snl^eet,  and  the  ao* 
eoaa  to  a  fine  reference  library. 

T.  KXPEIiSEB  are  here  lees  thaii  at  aajr  other  plaee  where  In- 
•titntea  will  he  heM.  Tuition  for  term,  15.  Good  board  and  well  tarnished 
room,  fl.90  per  weak.  Board  in  private  families,  $2.50.  Ample  opportunities  for  self* 
hoarding. 

TI.  BOOKS.— Studsnts  need  not  purchass  any  new  books.  The  ones  they  may 
hrlnf  with  them  will  answer.every  purpoee. 

%-%i.       For  Ihrther  information  address,  BT.  B.  BBOWIf »  PriBOlpal. 


mm  iNsim  hoeil  colleen 

AND 

Eusiness  Institute. 

LADOGA,  Mim/gBmery  Cmnty,  INDIANA. 

Fall  Term  be^ng  September  8,  1879. 


Thr«e  Tean  of  Unbroken  8a«OM«. 

Cheering  Prmpticla  tor  tlie  Fntnre. 

Elnven  EEperi«n4wd  TeftCh«»,  wba  arc  mAkLnc  te^hinf  ■  profaxikw. 

A  New  Normal  BulldluBt  with  in  MiciuGcenlCliMp«I,uid  incrnaedLib 

No  IndobtodneH  and  Low  Eip«iuHi  dUbliih  thii  Norm^  onflow  bw 

EIocuUdu  uid  To<»l  Hnile  ut  I'Uihl  free. 

No  Eitrm  Chiuve  for  BnalBOH  Coone. 


sixiFsixrasis- 

TUrriON.pcrMnu ->        -       JS  W 

CLUB  BOABDINO _  _  ^41.Mtal» 

PRIVATE  BOABD  AND  BOOM        -„  _  •■.••  to  I  M 

NEATLY  FUBNiaHED  ROOMM,  per  WMk  _-»....Mto       « 

For  athsr  Infarmilian,  ttud  foe  Catilogue,  or  uldrcu 

J.  V.  COOMBS,  PriwapU. 
9-tr  Or  WARR£N  DAKST,  ADoeuta  PriupiL 


A 


JUBT  OVT-THB  OKLT  WOBK  OF  THK  KIBB. 

NALYSIS  BY  DIAGRAM^ 

A  COLLECTION  OF  SENTENCES,  ^^ 

DIAGRAMMED    AND    EXPLAINED.  V^ 

lAiSC  S  TO.,  92  p«gea;  price,  tl.!S.      A  Libert  IHacount  to  the  Tnde 

The  sysjem  is  nni/,  nusl  of  the  sentences  are  diffirull,  and  ;  11  piaiHng pcimls 
in  analysii  and  grammar  are  explaitud.  Il  conuiim  more  tatful  mftriuOimi 
and  rfn/  hflp  in  its  line  than  an;  other  work.  The  book  is  getatait  and  a^ 
Itailivt  in  every  feature.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  moner  ly 
postal  erder  r\\  regislfed  lelltr.      Address  all  otden  to  the  authOT, 

)1-lt  W.  P.  I.,  ■ANDEB8,  Mew  Albaaj,  !>«, 


Bt'cKETE  BEIX  FOtNimT. 


Indiana  State  University, 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND, 


THSaSR  COIXEGIATE  COUBSSS : 


I.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Course  in  Modern  Classics; 

3.  The  Course  in  General  Science. 

Also,  a  Preparatory  Course. 


The  Fall  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  College  Year,  Thursday  Morning,  Sep- 
tember 4, 1879.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present  themselves  two  days 
earlier. 

Tuition  Free  Contingent  Fe^,  $3  per  Term.  Library  Ftfe  required  of  all,  50  cenu. 
Fees  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

'^Vomen  Admitted  to  all  courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
ROBERT  C.  FOSTER,  Sec'y.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  President. 

July  19.  1879.  [9-«y'] 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailcr 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents'  Furnishing  Qfoods,  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

TO  TB-^C^BIRSr" 

BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN, 

By  £.  B.  Clarke,  ^(1.25 

GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  $1.50 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  (far  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall,  Francis  L,  Patton,  and  others.  1^1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER.  75 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  State,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  our  monthly 
t  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  bis  address. 

Boixreaa,  Stenocrart  &  Co., 

i-tf  E  i8;West  Washington  Street. 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  HISTORY 


Ridpath!s  Grammar  School  History  has  been  adopted  by 
Forty-three  Counties  in  this  State,  and  is  extensively  used  in 
many  others — and  in  nearly  all  the  city  schools  in  the  State- 
including  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  Lafayette,  etc. 

Where  this  popular  history  has  not  been  used,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  supply  the  schools  at  very  low  Introductory  and  Exchange 
prices.     Retail  price,  $i.oo.     Introductory  price  70  cents. 
Address,  J.  M.  OLCOTT, 

36  East  Market  St,  Indianapolis. 


THE  NEWEST,  CHEAPEST.  ANS  BEST. 


Milne's  Inductive  Arithmetics  meet  with  favor  because  thej 
are  inductive  as  to  method;  because  they  combine  oral  and  writ- 
ten exercises  in  all  the  lessons;  because  brief,  correct,  clear. 
Eminently  Practical,  and  very  cheap. 

Mllnr's  rirst  l.eMioiis.    RcImII,  35e«Btai    KzekMi«e,  lO  «mitB. 
]lIllBe*B  Prartlral,  *'       60  eeate.  •*  SO  Mala. 

A  full  set  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  teachers  for  examination,  on 
receipt  of  50  cents.  Address, 

J.  M.  OLCOTT, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

IfcAVOrs  DlACSmCAL  SPSLLSB. 

Something  New  and  Useful. — There  is  a  lack  of  specific  drill  in  the  use 
of  Diacritical  marks  in  most  of  our  schools,  and  mainly  because  the  means  to 
this  end  were  not  at  hand  in  a  convenient  form  for  school  use.  A  demand 
for  a  brief  synopsis  uf  the  names  and  use  of  Diacritical  marks,  in  connection 
with  a  blank  fur  writing  spelling  lessons,  has  become  very  generaL  This  de- 
mand is  fully  met  in  Mc  \voy's  Diacritical  speller,  just  published,  and  whidi 
is  now  offered  to  the  pu'blic  at  10  cents  per  copy.  To  the  tradty  and  to  teach* 
ers  who  wish  to  supply  rheir  own  schools,  we  will  make  a  liberal  discount 
Samples  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price,  10  cents. 

Address  J.  M.  Oloott,  Publisher, 

B  36  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis. 


mm  INEIMA  NOBM  GQLLESE 

AND 

Business  Institute. 

iJtDOGA,  MmUgomay  County,  INDIANA. 

Fall  Term  be^s  September  S,  187B. 


I.  Three  Te«T*  »f  Unliroketi  SneoeM. 

1.  Cheerlnt  Pnupeota  tor  the  Fatnre. 

3-  KlAT«n  EKp«rleiieAd  TeAchei*,  who  Ara  mAkiiis  teaching  ft  profailcni. 

4.  A  New  Normal  Bolldinffi  with  iti  Mkgnificent  ClupeL,  iDd  iDcremHd  Librftrj . 

5.  Ko  IndebtednesB  itnd  Irftw  Eipoiues,  ciubliibtbu  Nomul  ooalow  b»U. 
&  SocnUon  Knd  Vocal  Mmlo  ue  uught  free. 

7.  Ho  Eztn  CbarKe  for  BD«lne«*  Coorao. 


:e:  X  F  SI  3sr  s  s:  s - 

(n¥TR  B*i»niiinin 

PBITATE  BOARD  AND  ROOH. __ „ 

•B.M  «  SS5 

J.  V.  COOMBS,  Prindpil. 
9-tf                                                   Or  WARREN  DARST,  AusdiU  PrlndpuL 

A 


«VBT  OOT-TI^E  OHIiT  WOBK  OP  THB  KIND. 

NALYSIS  BY  DIAGRAMO 

A  COLLECTION  OF  SENTENCES,  ^^ 

DIAGRAMMED    AND    EXPLAINED.  V~_-^ 

Lmji  S  TO.,  npigia;  price,  tl.K,     A  Libenl  DUMunl  lo  Uic  Trmds 

The  lyslem  is  xrar,  most  of  the  sentences  are  diffiruU,  and  ;  II  fiiazlin^ fiMmif 
in  analysis  and  grammar  are  tiplained.  It  contains  more  usiful  in/trmatum 
mod  rtai  hilp  in  its  line  Ihaa  soy  other  vork.  The  book  U  grnuine  and  a/- 
tractiet  in  every  feature.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  money  bj" 
fetlal  trdir  or  rigitttted  letltr.     Addreu  all  orders  to  the  author, 

ll-tt  W.  r.  L.  aAHDaBR,  ■•*  Albaar,  IB«. 


Bi:cK£YE  BEij.  roini]«T. 


Indiana  State  University, 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  C0VN7Y,  IND. 


THREE  COIXEGIATE  COUBSES  S 

1.  The  Course  in  Ancient  Classics;  2.  The  Coune  in  Modern 

3.  The  Coarse  in  General  Science. 

Also,  a  Preparatory  Cotorse. 


Vbe  Fail  Term  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  CoUeffe  Year,  Thaieday  Moraine*  S«^ 
tember  4, 1879.  Students  to  be  examined  should  present  themselves  two  dsfs 
earlier. 

Toitioa  Free.  Continfent  Fee,  $3  per  Term.  Library  Fee  required  of  ali»  soceaa. 
Fees  must  be  pud  strictly  in  advance. 

Womea  Admitted  to  all  courses  on  same  conditions  as  Men. 

For  Catalogue,  and  other  information,  address 
ROBERT  C.  FOSTER,  Sec'y.  LEMUEL  MOSS,  PresideBL 

July  19, 1879.  \SrV/t\ 

PETER  GRAMLING, 

Merchant  Tailor 

And  Dealer  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Fiomishing  Qfoods^  Trunks  &  Valises 

NO.  35  EAST  JVASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


I« 


BUILDING  OF  A  BRAIN. 

By  E.  B.  Clarke.  I1.25 

'GEOLOGICAL  STORY  BRIEFLY  TOLD, 

By  Dana,  |i.$o 

PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  {for  Sunday-school  Teachers) 

By  John  Hall.  Francis  L.  Patton.  and  others,  I1.75 

WEBSTER'S  LITTLE  FOLKS'  SPEAKER,     .  n 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  Books  in  the  Sute,  and  will  be  flad  to  scnd^onr  BMCUf 
t  of  new  books  to  any  one  sending  his  address. 

<-tf  E  1 8^est  Washington 


"THE  PeiKCE  AMONG  MItGAZJilES."— New  Yori;  Oliserver. 

THE  eBEATEST  LIYING  AUTHORS^  sneh 
Prof,  Max  Mailer,  Bt  Hon.  Yf.  £•  Gladstone,  Jas. 
A..  Fronde,  Prof.  Huxley,  A.  A.  Proctor,  Edw.  A. 
Freeman,  Prof.  TjmdaU,  Br.  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
Frances  Power  Cobbe,  The  Bnke  of  Argyll,  Wm. 
Black,  Miss  Thackeny,  Mrs.  Mnloeh-Cralk,  Geo. 
MacDonald,  Mrs.  Olipbaat,  Jean  lugelow,  Thomas 
Hardy,  Matthew  Arnold,  Henry  Klngsley,  W.  W. 

Story,  Turgnenlef,  Rn^kln,  Tennyson,  Browning,  •  and  many  oth- 

er^f  are  represented  In  the  pages  of 

Litteirs  Living  Age. 

In  z88o.  The  LtriDg  Age  enters  upon  iu  thirty-seventh  year,  admittedly  unrivalled  and 

•  continuously  successful.  During  the  year  it  will  furnish  to  its  readers  the  productions  of 
the  most  eminent  authon,  above  nnmed  and  many  others;  embracitig.ihe  choicest  Serial 
and  Short  Stories  by  the  LEADING  FOREIGN  NOVELlSi'S,  and  an  amount 

UNAPPROACHED  BY  ANY  OTHER  PERIODICAL 

In  the  world,  of  the  most  valuaUe  Literary  and  Scientific  matter  of  the  day,  from  the  pens 
of  the  foremost  Essayisu,  ScientisU,  Critics,  Discoverers,  aod  Editers,  representing  every 
department  of  Knowledge  and  Progress.  The  Living  Age  is  a  weekly  magazine  giving 
more  than 

Thr^a  and  a  Quartar  Thousand 

Double-column  octavo  piMSes  of  reading  matter  veariy.    It  presents  in  an  extensive  form, 

•  considering  its  great  amount  of  matter,  with  fresnness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue,  and  with 
.  a  satisfactory  completeness  attempted  by  ho  other  publicatioo,  the  be»t  Essays,  Reviews, 

Criticisms.  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and   DL»coTery.  Poetry,  ScieDiific,  Biographicsl , 

Historical  and  Political  Information,  from  tiie  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literatxu-e. 

It  is,  therefore,  invaluable  to  every  American  reader,  as  the  onlv  sati>&ctotily  frexh  and 

•COMPLETE  compilation  of  an  indispensable  current  I  terature— indispensable,  because  it 

«mhraces  the  proouctions  of  the 

ABLEST  LIVING  WRITERS. 

"The  last  volume  of  The  Living  Age  presents  a  fresh  example  of  the  judgment  in  selee- 
i  tion  and  adaptation  to  the  demands  of  the  best  popular  literature,  which  have  seciued  so 
wide  a  ciiculation  to  that  periodical." — [New  York  Tribune. 

"It  covers  the  whole  field  of  literature,  and  covers  It  completely,  thoroughly,  and  impar- 
tialiv."— [Cincinnati  Times 

"It  affords  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  most  convenient  means  of  keeping  abreast  with 
the  progress  of  thought  in  all  its  phases.'*— [North  American,  Philadelphia. 

"It  is,  bv  all  odds,  the  best  eclectic  published.'^ — [Southern  Churchman,  Richmond. 

"Gives  tne  best  of  ail  at  the  price  of  one.*'— [New  York  Independent 

"It  so  fully  supplies  the  wants  of  the  reading  public  that  ihiough  its  pages  alone  it  is 
possible  to  be  as  tnoroiighly  well  informed  in  current  literature  as  by  the  perusal  of  a  long 

•  list  of  monthlies."~[Phi)aarlphia  Inquirer. 

"To  read  it  weekly  is  a  liberal  education." — [Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 

*'With  it  alone,  a  reader  may  fairlv  keep  up  with  all  that  i<t  important  in  the  literature, 
history,  politics,  and  .ncience  of  the  day."— -[The  Methodist,  New  York. 

"It  hold»  the  palm  against  atl  rivals." — [Commercial,  Louisville 

**It  i>  indispensable  to  every  one  who  desires  a  thoroueh  compendium  of  all  that  is  ad- 
;.  mtrable  and  note-worthy  in  the  literary  world." — [Boston  Post. 

"There  is  no  other  way  of  procuring  the  same  amount  of  excellent  literature  for  anything 
^  like  the  same  price  "—[Boston  Advertiser. 

"The  best  literature  of  the  day."— New  York  Times. 

THE  LIVING  AGE  is  published  weekly  at  Jt8  os  a  year,  firee  of  posuge ;  or  for  II10.50 
The  Living  Age  and  either  one  of  ihe  American  54  Monthlies  (or  Harper's  Weekly  or  Ba- 
sar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  both  postpaid ;  or,  for  19.5.2  Tne  Living  Age  and  the  at.  Nich- 
olas, or  Appleton's  Journal. 

Mr  Extra  Oifar  far  ISSO.'^i 

To  all  new  sutKcribers  for  1883  will  bp  sent  gratis  the  numbers  of  1879  which  contain,  be- 
sides other  iaterestini?  matter,  the  first  chapters  of"  He  who  will  not  wtien  he  may,"  a 
»w  story  by  MRS  OLIPHANT, now  appearing  in  The  Living  Age  from  advance  sheets. 

xs-xt  '  Address,  UTTEIX  A  CO.,  Boston. 


-A.  THOI^yOTJO-HI  ie,E  V  ±i±J  Vs/ 

Of  all  the    Branches   Taui^ht    In   onr   Conunon    and  Graded  Soboola.. 


A    BBVIXW     TSBM     AT     THB     MOfiTHE&N-INDIAMA     NORMAL     SCHOOL 


The  Unparalleled  Success  that  attended  the  Kseiooe  of  the  past  two  jeara  has 
«onvlne«>d  ue  ti>at  cblt  Review  Term  meet*  a  want  for  which  no  provision  had  been 
made.  We^bave  decided  to  make  it  a  permanent  arranfcement.  No  labor  or  Axpeneo  will  be 
•piiriMj  In  order  that  It  may  be  one  of  the  best  Inetltatee  in  the  land.  The  toma  ivlU* 
open  Jnly  1,  and  continue  six  weeks.  We  will  have  school  on  the  Foarth  of 
Julj,  tbe  tame  ae  anj  otber  day. 

WHAT  WnX  BE  ACCOMFUgHKD. 

There  will  be  Beginning,  Advanced  and  Beview  chMeeo  In  Arithmetio.  Those  wrho 
attend  will  obtain  a  thoroagh  knowledge  of  tbe  plane  and  methods  used  in  the  NonaaL 
Theee  methods  differ  from  those  found  at  any  other  achool. 

There  will  be  four  clasees  in  Algebra,  giving  stadeots  an  oppprtonltj  to  b«sia 
wherever  they  may  deeire. 

There  will  be  claases  In  OeoraeXfjt-,  Trigonometry,  and  an  especlsl  oosrss  in  Barreylag 
and  Bngineering  with  Held  practiced! 

There  will  be  three cUnes  in  Grammar,' one  B^lnning,  one  Advanced  or  Boviowr,  is 
which  the  entire  term  wtU  be  given  to  parting.  All  the  dlfllcalt  points,  such  as  the 
Donate  BeUtive,  Infinitive,  Participle,  and  Pastlve  Voices  of  Verbe,  etc.,  will  he  tbor- 
ongbly  dtscuflsed;  another  class,  in  which  the  entire  terra  will  be  given  to  aamljsis. 
This  will  give  all  a  means  of  thoroogbly  reviewing  the  entire  snl^ect. 

There  will  be  two  claseee  In  Bbetoric,  one  Beginning,  the  other  Advanced. 

There  will  be  Begiifnlug,  Advanced  and  Bevlew  clasees  in  Latin. 

There  will  be  classes  in  both  PhyitlGal  and  Descriptive  Qeography,  also  one  la  Map- 
drawing.  The  plan  of  presenting  these  snbjecte  is  new,  aud  shunld  be  fsmiliar  toererj 
teacher.  One  term  will  be  snfllcient  time  to  become  folly  acqoaintad  with  the 
methods. 

There  will  bo  classes  In  History  and  Civil  Ooveniment.  These  will  bs  taught  by  the 
Outline  or  Topic  method.  The  Outline,  aa  prepared  by  the  teschsr,  may  be  used  ia 
any  echool,  an<i  will  be  a  valaable  aid  in  memorising  datee.  etc. 

There  will  bo  classes  in  Botacy,  Geology  and  Zoology,  giving  the  entire  terai  U>  each 
subject. 

There  will  be  oUsses  in  Physiology,  Philosophy,  spd  both  Philosophical  snd  mnaiyt- 
ieal  Chemistry.  These  will  be  illastrated  by  means  o^saperior  apparatus,  thus  giviag 
the  students  an  advantage  which  cannot  be  e^^H<i  elsewhere. 

There  will  be  classes  in  Blocation,  Penmauship,  German,  Drawing,  Vocal  Itasfe, 
Letter  Writing,  Composition  and.Debatlng;  no  extra  charge. 

Bach  class  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the  members  sf  the  Faculty. 

While  the  student  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  these  Begnlar  and  Bertow 
slasses,  yet  the  impoktant  rcATUss  of  the  term  will  be 

Bvsidea  all  these  classes,  there  will  be  the  regnlar  olas«et  lu  each  branch,  which  will 
give  all  an  opportunity  of  aeeiog  the  methods  practically  applied. 

THE  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLASS, 
In  this,  tbe  Normal  methods  of  preeenting  all  of  the  subjects  in  the  different  braaches 
will  be  given.    Our  methode  are  becoming  so  popular  that  many  come  to  att^d  at  this 
class  only.    Much  attention  will  be  given  to  school  government.  ^ 

We  have  already  secured  the  servicee  of  all  our  regular  teachers,  and  also  thoes  of 
other  instructors,  and  to  meke  the  work  more  effective,  have  eo  arranged  that  no 
teacher  shall  have  charge  of  more  than  three  recitatio.s  each  day.  In  order  that 
everything  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  meet  in  the  shorteet  time,  we  have  already 
aesigned  to  each  teacher  his  especial  work.  This  will  be  so  carefnlly  preparMi  before 
the  term  opens,  that  we  feel  confident  that  all  will  be  satisfied  with  the  resolt  of  our 
elTorts. 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 

I.  This  being  the  largest  Normal  School  in  tbe  land,  an  opportunity  fbr  meeting 
with  a  tn^emt^v  number  of  teachera  ttian  at  anj  atber  place  wfll  be 
afforded.  This  will  nivif  all  a  meaus  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the 
nnmerous  schools  throaghout  the  land. 

II.  The  instructors  are  practical  teachers,  and  have  for  many  years  given  their  at- 
tention to  the  partlcnlar  bramcheo  in  wkleb  they  ^ve  f natraetl^n^ 
Thi<,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  are  all  actual  workers  in  a  training  school,  par> 
tienlarly  qualifies  them  for  their  work. 

III.  Tbe  classes  will  be  so  tectinned  that  each  student  will  have  an  opportanit j  of 
implying  principles  aa  he  may  learn  them, 

Iv.  Thi  advantages  of  tuperlor  apparatus  for  Illustrating  each  subject,  and  the  ae- 
sees  to  a  fine  reference  library. 

V.    EXPENSES  nre  hereleaa  than  at  anj  othar  plaea  whara  In» 
atltnt^a  will  be  held.     Tuition  for  term,  $5.     Good  board  aud  well  furniehed 
room,  $1.90  per  week.    Board  in  private  temliies,  %i.60,    Ampls  opportualtles  for  self* 
hoarding. 

TI.    BOOKS.— Stadente  need  not  purchase  any  new  books.     The  ones  thsy 
hring  with  them  will  answer  every  purpose. 

•-tf.       For  further  Information  addrsss,  H.  B.  BBOWH*  FrineipaL 
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